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BOOK   III. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  DORIANS. 


CHAP.    I. 

§  1.  End  of  a  state  according  to  the  Doric  notions.  §  2.  Dif- 
ference between  the  political  institutions  of  the  Dorians  and 
lonians.  §  3.  Successive  changes  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
Greek  states;  1st,  royal  aristocracy  of  the  heroic  ages.  §  4. 
2nd,  Timocracy,  or  aristocracy  of  wealth.  §  5.  3rd,  Tyranny. 
§  6.  4th,  Democracy.  §  7.  Form  of  government  characteristic 
of  the  Doric  race.  §  8.  Supposed  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
§  9.  Derivation  of  Spartan  laws  from  the  Delphic  oracle. 
§  10.  Characteristics  of  the  Doric  form  of  government. 

1.  BEFORE  we  speak  of  the  form  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  the  Doric  states,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  set  aside  all  modern  ideas  respecting  the  origin, 
essence,  and  object  of  a  state ;  namely,  that  it  is  an 
institution  for  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  individuals  contained  in  it.  We  shall  approach 
nearer  to  the  ancient  notion,  if  we  consider  the  essence 
of  a  state  to  be,  that  by  a  recognition  of  the  same  opi- 
nions and  principles,  and  the  direction  of  actions  to  the 
same  ends,  the  whole  body  become,  as  it  were,  one 
moral  agent.  Such  an  unity  of  opinions  and  actions 
can  only  be  produced  by  the  ties  of  some  natural 
affinity,  such  as  of  a  nation,  a  tribe,  or  a  part  of  one  : 
although  in  process  of  time  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
state  and  nation  became  more  distinct.  The  more 
complete  the  unity  of  feelings  and  principles  is,  the 
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more  vigorous  will  be  the  common  exertions,  and  the 
more  comprehensive  the  notion  of  the  state.  As  this 
was  in  general  carried  to  a  wider  extent  among  the 
Greeks  than  by  modern  nations,  so  it  was  perhaps  no- 
where so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  Dorian  states, 
whose  national  views  with  regard  to  political  institu- 
tions were  most  strongly  manifested  in  the  government 
of  Sparta.  Here  the  plurality  of  the  persons  com- 
posing the  state  was  most  completely  reduced  to  unity ; 
and  hence  the  life  of  a  Spartan  citizen  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  public  affairs.  The  greatest  freedom  of  the 
Spartan,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  was  only 
to  be  a  living  member  of  the  body  of  the  state ; 
whereas  that  which  in  modern  times  commonly  re- 
ceives the  name  of  liberty,  consists  in  having  the 
fewest  possible  claims  from  the  community;  or  in 
other  words,  in  dissolving  the  social  union  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible,  as  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned.  What  the  Dorians  endeavoured  to  obtain 
in  a  state  was  good  order,  or  xoV|U,o£,  the  regular 
combination  of  different  elements.  The  expression  of 
king  Archidamus  in  Thucydides,a  that  "  it  is  most 
"  honourable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  secure,  for 
"  many  persons  to  show  themselves  obedient  to  the 
"  same  order  (xoer/x-os),"  was  a  fundamental  principle 
of  this  race.  And  hence  the  Spartans  honoured 
Lycurgus  so  greatly,  as  having  instituted  the  existing 
order  of  things  (xoVjM,o$)  :b  and  called  his  son  by  the 
laudatory  title  of  Eucosmus.0  For  the  same  reason 
the  supreme  magistrate  among  the  Cretans  was  called 

a  II.  11.  Sparta,  see  also  Clearchus  ap. 

b  Herod.  I.  65.    Concerning  Athen.  XV.  p.  681  C. 
the  expression  ico'oyzog,  with  re-         c  Pausan.  III.    16.    5.      See 

gard    to    the    constitution      of  above,  vol.  I.  p.  69,  note  g. 
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Cosmus ;  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  Cosmo- 
polls.  Thus  this  significant  word  expresses  the  spirit  of 
the  Dorian  government,  as  well  as  of  the  Dorian  music 
and  philosophy  ,d  With  this  desire  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete uniformity,  an  attempt  after  stability  is  neces- 
sarily connected.  For  an  unity  of  this  kind  having 
been  once  established,  the  next  object  is  to  remove 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  it,  and  to  repress 
all  causes  which  may  lead  to  a  change  :  yet  an  attempt 
to  exclude  all  alteration  is  never  completely  success- 
ful :  partly  on  account  of  the  internal  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  national  character,  and  partly  because 
causes  operating  from  without  necessarily  produce 
some  modifications.  These  stales,  however,  endea- 
vour to  retain  unchanged  a  state  of  things  once  esta- 
blished and  approved ;  while  others,  in  which  from 
the  beginning  the  opinions  of  individuals  have  out- 
weighed the  authority  of  the  whole,  admit,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  of  greater  variety,  and  more  innova- 
tions, readily  take  up  whatever  is  offered  to  them  by 
accident  of  time  and  place,  or  even  eagerly  seek  for 
opportunities  of  change.  States  of  this  description 
must  soon  lose  all  firmness  and  character,  and  fall  to 
pieces  from  their  own  weakness  ;  while  those  which 
never  admit  of  innovation  will  at  last,  after  having 
long  stood  as  ruins  in  a  foreign  neighbourhood,  yield 
to  the  general  tide  of  human  affairs,  and  their  destruc- 
tion is  commonly  preceded  by  the  most  complete 
anarchy. 

2.  This  description  expresses,  though  perhaps  too 
forcibly,  the  difference  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
races.  The  former  had,  of  all  the  Grecians,  the 

d  That  is,  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  See  below,  ch.  9.  §  16. 
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greatest  veneration  for  antiquity  ;  and  not  to  dege- 
nerate from  his  ancestors  was  the  strongest  exhorta- 
tion which  a  Spartan  could  hear  : e  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  everything  fond  of  novelty,  and 
delighted  in  foreign  communication ;  whence  their 
cities  were  always  built, on  the  sea,  whereas  the 
Dorians  generally  preferred  an  inland  situation.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Dorians,  and  the  Spartans  in  particular, 
to  keep  up  the  pure  Doric  character  and  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors,  is  strongly  shown  by  the  prohibi- 
tion to  travel/  and  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  an  in- 
stitution common  both  to  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
and  which  has  been  much  misrepresented  by  ancient 
authors.g  It  is  very  possible,  as  Plutarch  thinks, 


eThucyd.  II.  11.  cf.  I.  70. 
71.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  624  C.  &c. 

fPlat.  Protag.  p.  342  C. 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  14,  4.  Plu- 
tarch. Inst.  Lac.  p.  252.  and 
particularly  Isocrat.  Busir.  p. 
225  A.  The  Spartans  were  ei>  V 
/uo'rarot,  according  to  Thucyd. 

I.  70.    See  below,  ch.  11.  §  7. 

*  From  Thucyd.  I.  144.  com- 
pared with  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Agis,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
Zevrj\a.aria  was  only  practised 
against  tribes  of  different  usages, 
particularly  Athenians  and 
lonians.  See  Valer.  Max. 

II.  6.  ext.  1.     Yet  at  the  Gym- 
nopaedia   (Plut.    Ages.    29.   cf. 
Cimon.     10.    Xenoph.     Mem. 
Socrat.   I.    2.     61.)    and  other 
festivals,  Sparta  was  full  of  fo- 
reigners, Cragius  de  Rep.  Lac. 

III.  p.    213.      Poets,  such   as 
Thaletas,  Terpander,  Nymphse- 
us  of  Cydonia,  Theognis  (who 
celebrates    his    hospitable    re- 
ception in  the  ay\abv  acrrv,  v. 
785.) ;    philosophers,    such    as 


Pherecydes  and  Anaximander 
and  Anacharsis  the  Scythian, 
were  willingly  admitted;  other 
classes  of  persons  were  exclud- 
ed. Thus  there  were  regula- 
tions concerning  persons,  and 
the  time  of  admitting  foreign- 
ers :  and  hence  the  earlier 
writers,  such  as  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  al- 
ways speak  of  ^vrfkaaiai  in  the 
plural  number.  (Compare  Plut. 
Inst.  Lac.  20.)  See  also  Plut. 
Lye.  27.  who  refers  to  Thuc. 
II.  24.  Aristoph.  Av.  1013. 
and  the  Scholiast  (from  Theo- 
pompus),  and  Schol.  Pac.  622. 
Suid.  in  SietpwvoZevoi  and  fcvri- 
Xaretv,  who,  as  usual,  has  co- 
pied from  the  Scholiast  to  Ari- 
stophanes, that  the  Xenelasia 
was  introduced  TTOTE  2I1OAIAS 
•yevopiviic,  for  which  we  should 
clearly  write  SITOAEIAS. 
Theophil.  Instit.  I.  tit.  2.  Comp. 
de  la  Nauze  Mem.  de  1'Acad. 
des  Inscript.  torn.  XII.  p.  159. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  nu- 
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that  the  severity  of  these  measures  was  increased  by 
the  decline  of  all  morals  and  discipline,  which  had 
arisen  among  the  lonians  from  the  contrary  practice ; 
that  race  having  in  the  earliest  times  fallen  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  effeminacy  and  inactivity,  from 
their  connexion  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours.  For 
how  early  was  the  period  when  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Grecian  family  degenerated  among  the  lonians 
into  the  slavery  of  the  wife !  how  weak,  effeminate, 
and  luxurious  do  their  ancient  poets  Callinush  and 
Asius1  represent  them !  and  if  the  legend  describes 
even  the  daughters  of  Neleus,  the  founder  of  the 
colony,  as  completely  destitute  of  morality ,k  what  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  this  people,  when  the  wives 
of  the  lonians  had  mixed  with  Lydian  women  !  The 
warning  voice  of  such  examples  might  well  stimulate 
the  ancient  lawgivers  to  draw  in  with  greater  close- 
ness the  iron  bond  of  custom. 

3.  But  with   all  this  difference   in  the   races  of 


merous  fcviai  and  Trpofcviat.  the  ject  of  a  distinct  investigation, 

hospitable  connexions  of  states  See   the    note    last   cited,    and 

and  individuals,  served  to  alle-  Pans.  III.  6.  41.    Moreover  the 

viate  the  harshness  of  the  insti-  Spartans  sometimes  gave  free- 

tution.     Thus   the   Lacedsemo-  dom  from   custom  duties,   and 

nians  were  connected  with  the  the  privilege  of  occupying  a  seat 

Pisistratidae    (vol.    I.  p.    188,  of   honour    at    the   games    at 

note  c),  and  with  the  family  of  Sparta,   to   strangers,    even   of 

Callias   (Xen.   Symp.  8.  39) ;  Athenian  race ;  for  example,  to 

Endius  with  Clinias,  the  father  the    Deceleans,    according     to 

of  Alcibiades  (Thuc.  VIII.  6) ;  Herod.  IX.  73. 

king  Archidamus  with  Pericles  h  p.  100.  ed.  Frank, 

(ib.  n.  13) ;  Xenias  the  Elean  i  See  Naeke's  Chcerilus,   p. 

with    king   Agis,    the    son    of  74. 

Archidamus,     and    the     state  k  Archiloch.  p.  226.    Liebel. 

of  Sparta.     (Paus.  III.  8.  2.)  Lycoph.    1385.    and    Tzetzes, 

See  B.  III.    ch.  6.    §    7,  and  Etym.  in  ao-eXycuVav  and  'EXe- 

vol.  I.  p.  209,  n.z.  The  exchange  yiftg.     Concerning  the   erTemi- 

of  names,  occasioned  by   Trpo-  nacy  of  the   Codridee,  see  He- 

&VUU,  might  be  made  the  sub-  raclid.  Pont,  I. 
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which  the  Grecian  nation  consisted,  there  was,  in  the 
development  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states, 
a  common  progress,  which  extended  a  certain  in- 
fluence even  to  such  as  retained  their  earlier  impres- 
sions with  a  firm  adherence  to  antiquity.  As  it  is 
our  present  object  to  give  a  general  view  of  this  ad- 
vance, we  will  begin  with  the  constitution  of  the 
heroic  age,  so  clearly  described  in  Homer.  This  can 
scarcely  be  called  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
aristocracy,  as  its  most  important  feature  is  the  ac- 
curate division  between  the  nobles1  and  the  people. 
The  former  composed  the  deliberative  councils,  and 
the  courts  of  justice  ;m  and  although  both  were  com- 
monly combined  with  a  public  assembly  (ayopa),  the 
nobles  were  the  only  persons  who  proposed  measures, 
deliberated  and  voted ;  the  people  was  only  present 
in  order  to  hear  the  debate,  and  to  express  its  feelings 
as  a  body  ;  which  expressions  might  then  be  noticed 
by  princes  of  a  mild  disposition.11  The  chief  ruler 
himself  was  properly  of  equal  rank  with  the  other 
nobles,  and  was  only  raised  above  them  by  the  autho- 
rity intrusted  to  him  as  president  in  the  council,  and 
commander  in  the  field.  This  form  of  government 


avaicree,  government,  I  cannot  allow  to 

iTriKpartovTeg,  Koipave-  Platner,  De  Notione  Juris  apud 
Homerum,ip.  108.  andTittmann 

m  On  the  Gerontes,  see  be-  Griechischen    Staatsverfassun- 

low,  ch.  6.  §  1 — 4.  gen,  p.  63.     It  was  a  species  of 

n  We  should  particularly  ob-  Wittenagemote,  in  which  none 

serve  the  assembly  in  the  se-  but  the  thanes  had  the  right  of 

cond  book  of  the  Odyssey,  in  voting,  as  among  the  Saxons  in 

which,    however,    Mentor    (v.  England.   The  people  composed 

239.)  wishes  to  bring  about  a  a  concio,   but  no  comitia.     My 

declaration  of    the   people  not  opinion  more  nearly  coincides 

strictly  constitutional.    But  that  with   that  of  Wachsmuth,  Jus 

the   Homeric  'Ayopa  indepen-  Gentium  apud  Grcecos,  p.  18, 

dently  exercised   the  rights  of  sq. 
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continued  to  exist  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Ionian,  Achaean,  and  ^Eolian  states ;  but  the  power 
of  the  chief  ruler  gradually  declined,  and  was  at  last 
wholly  abolished.  With  the  Dorians,  however,  the 
case  was  very  different ;  they  were  peculiar  in  pos- 
sessing a  very  limited  nobility,  for  the  Heraclidse  had 
nearly  an  exclusive  right  to  that  appellation  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  whole  nation  occupied  by  means 
of  conquest  a  station  analogous  to  that  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, uniting  military  pursuits  with  independence 
obtained  by  the  possession  of  the  land. 

4.  About  the  30th  Olympiad  (660  B.C.),  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  increased  trade  and  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  and  consequently  of  the  greater 
demand  for  luxuries,  the  value  of  wealth  rose  in  com- 
parison with  the  honour  of  noble  descent.  The  land, 
indeed,  still  remained  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  as  it  had  at  this  time  become  more 
easy  to  dissipate  an  inherited  estate,  and  to  obtain  con- 
sideration by  the  profits  of  trade,  property  was  more 
exposed  to  sudden  changes.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Geomori  of  the  Ionic  Samos,  as  well  as  the  Hippo- 
botse  of  Chalcis  (which,  as  well  as  Samos,  had  once 
belonged  to  lonians),  whose  distinction  was  derived 
from  the  possession  of  land,  also  carried  on  the  exten- 
sive commerce  of  these  two  states  ;  otherwise  the 
wealth  of  the  merchant  would  soon  have  exceeded  that 
of  the  landowner.  In  the  Doric  states  also,  which 
were  much  engaged  in  trade,  such  as  Corinth,  ^Egina, 
&c.,  it  was  attempted  to  unite  the  government  of  here- 
ditary aristocracy  and  of  wealth.0  The  new  import- 
ance attached  to  wealth,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  gave  rise  to  the  saying  of  Aristodemus  the  Ar- 

0  Mginetica,  p.  133. 
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give,  "  Money  makes  the  man  ;"p  and  at  a  later  period 
Theognis  the  Megarean  complains  that  the  pursuit  of 
riches  confounds  all  distinction  of  rank,  and  that  esti- 
mation was  derived  from  it.q  The  ancient  legislators 
of  Greece  considered  the  power  of  money,  or  moveable 
property  (which  is  as  changeable  as  property  in  land 
is  durable),  most  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of  states  ; 
and  they  endeavoured  by  oppressing  the  commercial 
classes,  as  well  as  by  rendering  the  land  inalienable,  to 
palliate  a  danger  which  they  were  unable  wholly  to 
remove.  Sparta  alone,  from  the  unchangeableness  of 
her  institutions,  remained  free  from  these  revolutions. 
Solon,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  arrest  and 
perpetuate  a  state  of  things  which  was  merely  fleeting 
and  transitory.  He  left  some  remnants  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, particularly  the  political  union  of  the  yivsa,  or 
houses,  untouched  ;  while  he  made  his  government  in 
principle  a  timocracy,  the  amount  of  property  deter- 
mining the  share  in  the  governing  power  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  showed  a  democratic  tendency  in  the  low 
rate  at  which  he  fixed  the  valuation.  In  his  poetiy 
also  Solon  considers  the  middle  ranks  as  most  valuable 
to  the  state  ;  and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  give  them 
political  importance.1  But  the  temperature  which  he 
chose  was  too  artificial  to  be  lasting  ;  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  Solon,  in  its  chief  points,  only  remained  in  force 
for  a  few  years.  In  other  Ionic  states  also  similar  re- 
conciliations were  attempted,  but  without  obtaining 
any  stability.8  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  manifestly 
turned  towards  democracy  ;  and  though  at  Athens 


avr)ptPm-          r  Ap.  Aristot.   Pol.  IV.   8.  7, 

dar.  Isth.  II.    11.    See  Dissen  10. 

Explic.  p.   493.      Alcaeus   ap.         s  See  Hullmann,  Staatsrechty 

Schol.  et  Zeeob.  Prov.  p.  103. 
'i  V.  190. 
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Solon,  as  being  the  friend  of  the  people,  succeeded 
perhaps  in  effecting  a  more  gradual  transition ;  in 
other  places  the  parties  were  more  directly  opposed,  as 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  contest  between  the  parties 
IIXoiJT^  and  Xs/^o/xa^ct  at  Miletus.* 

5.  At  Athens  however,  and  generally  throughout 
Greece,  the  first  result  of  these  democratic  movements 
was  the  establishment  of  tyranny  or  despotism  ;  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  violent  revulsion,  destined  to 
precede  a  complete  subversion  of  all  the  existing  in- 
stitutions. It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  tyrants 
of  Corinth,  S  icy  on,  Megara,  and  Epidaurus,  were 
originally  leaders  of  the  popular  party  against  the 
Doric  nobility,  or  demagogues,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Aristotle ;  and  for  this  reason  Sparta,  as 
being  the  protector  of  aristocracy,  overthrew  them, 
wherever  her  power  extended.11  In  Ionia  and  Sicily 
the  tyrants  found  an  oligarchical  timocracy,  which  was 
commonly  opposed  by  a  democratical  party  ;x  and  in 
some  instances,  as  in  that  of  Gelon,  the  tyrant  acted 
against  the  popular  faction.  At  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war  democracy  had  struck  deep  root  among 
the  lonians;  and  Mardonius  the  Persian,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  restored  it  in  their  cities  as 
the  desired  form  of  government.7  In  Athens  Cleis- 
thenes  had  deprived  the  union  of  the  houses  (the  last 
support  of  the  aristocracy)  of  its  political  importance ; 

*  Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  32.     The  constitution  was  similar  to  that 
emendation  IlXovric  is  confirmed  of  the  Hippobotse.     See  Polyse- 
by  the  comparison  of  Athenseus  nus  V.  47. 
XII.  p.  524  A.B.  y  Herod.    VI.    43.  —  Pindar 
u  See  book  I.  ch.  8.  (Pyth.  II.  87.)  supposes  three 
x  See  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  10.  4.  constitutions,  Tyranny,  Domin- 
Pansetius    of   Leontini   was    a  ion  of  the  unrestrained  Multi- 
demagogue  in  a  previously  oli-  tude,  and   Government   of  the 
garchical   state,   of  which   the  Wise. 
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and  Aristides  was  at  length  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  chance  the  timocracy  into  a  democracy. 
For  in  the  Persian  invasion  the  lower  orders  had  dis- 
covered, while  serving  as  rowers  and  sailors  in  the 
fleet,  how 'much  the  safety  of  the  state  depended  upon 
their  exertions,  and  would  no  longer  submit  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  the  highest  offices.2  The  de- 
mocracy flourished  so  long  as  great  men  understood 
how  to  guide  it  by  the  imposing  superiority  of  their 
individual  characters,  and  educated  persons  (of  jSsA- 
T/OVSS)  dared  to  take  a  share  in  public  affairs ;  it  fell 
when  the  greedy  and  indolent  people,  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  rewards  pernicious  to  the  state,  rilled  the 
public  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice.  We  will  not 
carry  on  any  further  our  picture  of  the  ochlocracy,  in 
which  all  social  union  was  entirely  dissolved,  and  the 
state  was  surrendered  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  turbu- 
lent populace. 

6.  The  last  of  these  changes,  produced  by  what  is 
called  the  spirit  of  the  times,  we  have  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  Athens,  although  the  same  course  may  be 
shown  to  have  taken  place  in  other,  even  originally 
Doric  states.  Thus  in  Ambracia,  about  the  same  time 
as  at  Athens,  the  timocracy  gradually  passed  into  a 
democracy,*  and  at  Argos  also  the  democracy  rose  at 
the'same  period.  At  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  people 
had  in  the  Doric  states  of  Crete  so  unlimited  an  au- 
thority, that  this  writer  himself  wonders  that  his  de- 
scription of  them  should  be  so  entirely  opposed  to  all 
former  accounts.15  But  since,  in  general,  these  altera- 
tions threw  down  the  Doric  families  from  their  high 
station,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Doric  customs,  they 

z  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  6.  with  Schneider's  notes. 

a  Aristot.  Pol.  V.2.  9.  V.  3.         b  VI.  46. 
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have  not  so  strong  a  claim  upon  our  attention,  as  the 
peculiar  system  of  the  Doric  form  of  government, 
which  was  most  strongly  expressed  in  the  ancient 
Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  constitutions  :  the  latter  of 
which,  although  in  many  points  it  yielded  and  adapted 
itself  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  existed  in  its 
essential  parts  for  five  centuries  ;c  and  by  its  durability 
preserved  Sparta  alone  among  all  the  states  of  Greece 
from  revolutions  and  revolutionary  excesses.11 

7.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  right  have  we  to 
speak  of  a  Doric  constitution  in  general;  and  why 
should  we  select  Sparta  in  preference  to  any  other 
state  of  the  Doric  race,  as  a  model  of  that  system  ? 
May  not  Lycurgus  have  formed  his  legislation  from 
reflection  upon  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  own 
nation,  or  have  conceived  it  from  arbitrary  principles 
of  his  own,  and  have  thus  impressed  upon  Sparta  the 
character  which  it  ever  after  retained,  as  an  essential 
element  of  its  system  ?e  Against  this  opinion,  not 
unfrequently  advanced,  instead  of  bringing  forward 
any  general  arguments,  we  prefer  adducing  the  words 
of  Pindar/  who,  beyond  a  doubt,  was  far  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  basis  and  origin  of  ancient  constitu- 
tions, than  either  Ephorus  or  Plutarch.  Pindar  men- 
tions that  Hieron,  the  Syracusan,  wished  to  establish 
the  new  city  of  JStna  (which  was  inhabited  by  5000 

c  Plut.    Comp.    Lycurg.    4.  peared  to  his  own  narrow  and 

According  to  Livy  XXXVIII.  prejudiced  mind  to  be  the  best. 
34.  700  years  up  to  190  B.  C.  *  Qeofyaru  avv  i\evOtpi*  'Yx- 

Cicero    pro     Flacco    26.     also  \ldog   orafyiae  'lepwv  kv  v6fj,ois 

reckons    700   years,    but   to    a  e'mcro-''    ideXovTi   tie    I 

different  period.  *cai    pav    'HpafcAa^av 

A  Isocrat.  Panath.  p.  285  C.  o^Qaig   vtro   TavyeVou 

e  Thus  Schiller  severely  cen-  alel  ^iveiv  rffyio7<7»>  iv 

sures  this  lawgiver,  for  having  Atoplotg.       Pyth.    I.     61.     see 

so  selfishly  for  ever  destined  his  Boeckh's  Explic. 
people  to  that  course,  which  ap- 
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Syracusans,  and  the  same  number  of  Peloponnesians) 
upon  the  genuine  Doric  principles  ;  as  in  later  times 
Dion  wished  to  establish  in  Syracuse  itself  a  Lacedae- 
monian or  Cretan  constitution^  He  founded  it  "  with 
"  heaven-built  freedom,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
"  Hylean  model  ;"  i.  e.,  after  the  example  of  the 
Spartan  constitution.  "  For  the  descendants  of 
"  Pamphylus,  and  of  the  Heraclidse,  who  dwell  under 
"  the  brow  of  Taygetus,  wish  always  to  retain  the 
"  Doric  institutions  of  ^gimius."  Now  in  the  first 
place,  this  passage  proves  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  were 
considered  the  true  Doric  institutions  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  their  origin  was  held  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  people.  It  proves  that  the  Spartan  laws  (vop>i) 
were  the  true  Doric  institutions  (vofUfta),  and  indeed, 
in  no  other  nation  was  the  distinction  between  usage 
and  positive  law  less  marked  ;  from  which  circum- 
stance alone  it  is  evident  how  little  opportunity  the 
legislator  had  for  fresh  enactments,  since  custom  can 
never  be  the  work  of  one  person.  From  this  view  of 
the  subject  we  can  also  explain  why  Hellanicus,  the 
most  ancient  writer  on  the  constitution  of  Sparta,h 
made  no  mention  of  Lycurgus  (for  which  he  is  igno- 
rantly  censured  by  Ephorus),'  and  attributed  what 
are  called  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  to  the  first 
kings,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes.  It  also  follows,  that 
when  Herodotus  describes  the  Spartans  before  the 
time  of  Lycurgus,  as  being  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 

s  Plutarch.  Comp.  Tiraol.  2.     the  first  writer  on  the  subject, 
Dion.  53.     Aa/cwviKoy  a^p.a  —     Herod.  VI.  55. 


He  was  himself  a  citi-        *  Strabo  VIII.  p.  366.     On 

zen  of  Sparta,  Plut.  Dion.  17.  the  other  hand,  Ephorus  is  pro- 

49.  bably  alluded  to  by  Heraclides 

h  Yet  Herodotus  cannot  have  Ponticus  2.  when  he  says  rr)y 

been  acquainted  with  his  work,  Aa/ce£cu/uo>'<W  TroAtYaav  TINES 

since  he  considered  himself  as  Avwvpyo)  Trpoffcnrrovai  iracrav. 
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anarchy ,k  he  can  only  mean  that  the  original  constitu- 
tion (the  T£Qp.oi  Afy/jouou)  had  been  overthrown  and 
perverted  by  external  circumstances,  until  it  was  re- 
stored and  renewed  by  Lycurgus.  Lycurgus,  of 
whose  real  or  imaginary  existence  we  have  already 
spoken,1  must  at  the  time  of  Herodotus  have  been  con- 
sidered a  mythical  personage,  as  he  had  a  temple, 
annual  sacrifices,  and,  in  fact,  a  regular  worship."1 
Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  mythological  narration  to 
represent  accordant  actions  of  many  minds  at  different 
times  under  the  name  of  one  person:  consequently,  the 
mere  name  of  an  institution  of  Lycurgus  says  very 
little  respecting  its  real  origin  and  author. 

8.  The  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  traditions,  aided  by  the  support  of 
Crete  and  Delphi,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
religious  usages  of  these  states  thus  influenced  their 
political  condition.  The  form  of  government  which 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of  Crete,  origi- 
nated, according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  time  of  Minos ;  and  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  Dorians  at  that  time  extended  their 
dominion  to  this  island,  which  thus  received  their 

k  I.  65.  Aristotle  Pol.  V.  10.  proved  by  the  word  /ecu  in  the 

3.  also  calls  the  kings  of  Sparta  clause  /ecu  KO.T  apx«e  pw  *•<*&- 

before  Lycurgus   tyrants.     On  typovow.     Isocrates  de  Pace,  p. 

the   other  hand,  Strabo   VIII.  178    C.    also   contradicts  indi- 

p.  365.  states,  that  "  the  con-  rectly  the  supposed  anarchy  of 

querors  of  Laconia  were  from  the  Spartans.     But  in  Panath. 

the  beginning  a  nation  subject  p.  270  A.  he   follows  Thucy- 

to  legal  and  moral  restraints;  dides  1. 18.  orcio-mom  fyaalv  av- 

but   when   they    had   intrusted  rovg  ol   TO.   kKtivuv  aKpifiovvreQ 

the  regulation  of  their  govern-  ws  ovdevac  a\\ovQ  r&v  'EXX^- 

ment  to  Lycurgus,  they  so  far  vuv. 

excelled   all  others,  that  alone  l  B.  I.  ch.  7.  §  3,  5. 

among  the  Greeks  they  ruled  by  m  Herod.  I.  65    Ephorus  ap. 

land   and   sea."     That  this  is  Strab.  VIII.  p.  366.    Plut.  Ly- 

the  meaning  of  the  passage,  is  curg.  31.  Nicol.  Damasc.p.449. 
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language  and  customs.0  In  Crete  therefore,  the  con- 
stitution founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Doric  race, 
was  first  moulded  into  a  firm  and  consistent  shape, 
but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  antiquated  manner  than 
in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period.0  Thus  Lycurgus 
was  enabled,  without  forcing  any  foreign  usages  upon 
Sparta,  to  take  for  a  model  the  Cretan  institutions 
which  had  been  more  fully  developed  at  an  earlier 
period ;  so  that  the  constitutions  of  Crete  and  Sparta 
had  from  that  time,  as  it  were,  a  family  resemblance.1' 
When  therefore  we  are  told  that  a  psean  singer  and 
expiatory  priest  of  Crete,  by  name  Thaletas  of  Elyrus,q 
sent  by  the  command  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  composed 
the  troubles  and  dissensions  of  Sparta  by  the  power  of 
his  music,  and  that  he  was  the  instructor  of  Lycurgus  ;r 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  latter  part  of  this  account 
is  an  addition,  made  without  any  attention  to  chro- 
nology ;  but  the  operation  of  Cretan  music  upon  the 
regulation  of  political  affairs,  is  strictly  in  the  spirit  of 
an  age,  and  of  a  race,  in  which  religion,  arts,  and  laws 
conduced  far  more  than  among  any  other  people  to 
attain  the  same  end,  and  had  their  basis  in  the  same 
notions. 

9.  On  the   other  hand,  it  was  the   pride  of  the 

n  B.  I.   ch.   1.   §  9.   Comp.  correct  than  of  Gortyna  or  Cno- 

b.  II.  ch.  2.  §  2.  sus.    Comp.   Meursius,   Greta, 

0  According  to  Aristot.  Pol.  IV.  12. 

II.  7.  1.     The  meaning  of  this  r  See  Aristot.  Pol.  II.   8.  5. 

writer  appears  to  be,  that  the  ^Elian.  V.  H.  XII.  50.     Diog. 

Dorians  had  received  these  laws  Laert.   I.   38.     Plut.    Lye.    3. 

from  the  early  inhabitants,  as  Philos.    cum   princ.    4.   p.  88. 

the  Periceci  had  retained  them  Pausan.   I.    14.   3.    Philod.  de 

most  truly ;  but  from  the  account  Mus.  Col.  18,  19.     Boeth.  de 

given  in  the  text,  we  must  reject  Mus.  I.  1.  p.  174.  Sext.  Empir. 

that  idea.  adv.  Math,  p  68  B.    Suid.  vol. 

P  Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  685.  II.   p.  163.      Compare  b.  II. 

*i This  statement  appears  more  ch.  8.  §  11. 
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Spartans,  that  their  laws  had  proceeded  from  the  oracle 
of  the  Pythian  god:8  and  Tyrtseus  says,  in  some 
verses  of  his  Eunomia,  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Spartan  constitution  had  been  laid  down  by 
Apollo.*  It  is  probable  that  these  laws  were  really 
composed  in  the  form  of  injunctions  to  Lycurgus,  or 
to  the  people. u  The  oracle,  however,  continued  to 
possess  a  superintending  power  over  the  constitution, 
chiefly  through  the  intervention  of  the  Pythians,x  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  kings  as  messengers  to  the 
temple  of  Pytho,  who  delivered  the  oracles  truly  and 
honestly  to  the  kings,7  and  were  equally  acquainted 
with  their  purport.  On  account  of  the  importance  of 
these  oracles,  the  Pythians  were  the  assessors  of  the 
kings  and  the  gerusia,7  and  were  always  the  messmates, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  of  the  kings.  It  is 
probable  that  the  three  "  Pythian  interpreters "  at 
Athens,  who,  besides  explaining  the  oracles,  performed 
public  and  domestic  expiatory  sacrifices/  once  pos- 
sessed a  similar  dignity,  although  they  lost  these 
powers  at  a  very  early  period.  The  theori  of  ^Egina, 
Mantinea,  Messenia,  Troezen,  and  Thasos,  who  com- 
posed separate  colleges,  eat  together,  and  who  were 
regular  magistrates,  not  being  like  the  theori  of  Athens, 

8  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced.  8.  5.  Polysen.  I.  16.  1.  Justin.  III.  3. 

According  to  whom   Lycurgus  x  Called  in  the  Lacedaemonian 

asked  the  god,  el  Xwo^  KXU  apei-  dialect  Uoidtot,  Photius  in  v. 

vov  e'iri  rjj  STrctjory — doubtless  a  ?  That  this  could  not  always 

regular   formula.      This    coin-  be  said  of  the  SeoTrpoTroi,  may  be 

cides   with   the  dictum  of  the  seen  from  Theognis,  v.  783. 

Pythian  prieste&s  in  Plut.Qusest.  z  This,  I  infer,  nearly  agree- 

Rom.  28.  p.  329.  ing  with  Cragius,  from  Cicero 

1  See  below,  ch.  5.  §  8.  de  Div.  I.  13.  Conf.  Herod.  VI. 

u  B.  II.  ch.  7.  §  4.  Later  his-  57.  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  15. 

torians,    from   a  mistaken    ex-  a  See    particularly    Timseus 

planation,    suppose     that     the  Lex.  Plat,  in  v.  i£rjyr)Tal  UvOo- 
whole  correspondence  was  a  de- 
lusion,  or  a  fraud  of  Lycurgus, 
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chosen  for  a  single  theoria,  may  be  compared  with  the 
Pythians.b 

10.  This  comparison  again  leads  us  back  to  our 
former  position,  that  in  the  genuine  Doric  form  of 
government  there  were  certain  predominant  ideas, 
which  were  peculiar  to  that  race,  and  were  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  viz.,  those  of  har- 
mony and  order  (TO  £uxoo-^ov);  of  self-control  and 
moderation  (<r«xpgo<ryj/7]),  and  (A  manly  virtue  (apery)* 
Accordingly,  the  constitution  was  formed  for  the  edu- 
cation as  well  of  the  old  as  of  the  young,  and  in  a 
Doric  state  education  was  upon  the  whole  a  subject 
of  greater  importance  than  government.  And  for  this 
reason  all  attempts  to  explain  the  legislation  of  Ly- 
curgus,  from  partial  views  and  considerations,  have 
necessarily  failed.  That  external  happiness  and  en- 
joyment were  not  the  aim  of  these  institutions  was 
soon  perceived.  But  it  was  thought,  with  Aristotle,*1 
that  every  thing  could  be  traced  to  a  desire  of  making 
the  Spartans  courageous  warriors,  and  Sparta  a  domi- 

b  See  ^Eginetica,  p.  135.  Heyne  de  Spartan.  Rep.  Corn- 
Compare  Dissen  Expl.  Find.  ment.  Gutting,  torn.  IX.  p.  8. 
Nem.  III.  p.  376.  In  the  The-  It  appears,  indeed,  from  Aris- 
arion  at  Trcezen  there  were  ex-  totle  Pol- VII.  14  (13)  to  have 
piatory  sacrifices,  book  II.  ch.  2.  been  the  opinion  of  the  writers 
§  8.  In  Thasos  they  were  who  treated  of  the  constitution 
called  Bcvpot,  Inscript.  ap.  of  Sparta  during  the  predomi- 
Choiseul.  Gouff.  Voyage  pit-  nance  of  that  state,  that  "the 
toresque,  I.  2.  p.  156.  Here  Lacedaemonians  owed  their  ex- 
also  they  were  in  connexion  with  ternal  dominion  to  their  consti- 
the  temple  of  the  Pythian  tution,  according  to  which  they 
Apollo.  had  been  trained  to  dangers  and 

c  See  Thuc.  I.  84.  Plat.  Al-  exertions  from  their  youth  (6Vt 

cib.  I.  C.  38.  f)ta  TO  yfyvyn^aT0ai  TT^OQ  TOVQ 

d  VII.  2.  5.  Engel  de  Rep.  Kivlvvovg  TroXXwj/  rfy>x°J/-)"  But 

mil.  Spart.y  a  Gottingen  prize  the  intended  effect  of  these  in- 

Essay  for  1790.,  where  Cos-  stitutions  cannot  be  safely  in- 

sacks,  Spartans,  and  Cretans  ferred  from  their  actual  conse- 

are  classed  together.  Compare  quences. 
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nant  and  conquering  state ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
Sparta  was  hardly  ever  known  to  seek  occasion  for  a 
war,  or  to  follow  up  a  victory ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  her  flourishing  period  (that  is,  from  about  the  50th 
Olympiad  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra)  did  not  make  a 
single  conquest  by  which  her  territory  was  enlarged. 
In  conclusion  we  may  say,  that  the  Doric  state  was 
a  body  of  men,  acknowledging  one  strict  principle  of 
order,  and  one  unalterable  rule  of  manners ;  and  so 
subjecting  themselves  to  this  system,  that  scarcely  any- 
thing was  unfettered  by  it,  but  every  action  was  influ- 
enced and  regulated  by  the  recognised  principles. 
Before  however  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  this 
system,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  explain  the  condition  of 
an  order  of  persons,  upon  which  it  was  in  a  certain 
measure  founded,  namely,  the  subject  classes  in  the 
several  Doric  states. 


CHAP.   II. 

§  1.  Origin  and  distribution  of  the  Perioeci  of  Laconia.  §  2. 
Their  political  condition  and  civil  rights.  §  3.  Their  service 
in  war,  and  their  occupation  in  manufactures,  trade,  and  art. 
§  4.  Noble  families  in  Sparta  not  of  Doric  origin.  Trades 
and  crafts  hereditary  in  Sparta. 

1.  THE  clearest  notion  of  the  subjection  enforced 
by  the  dominant  race  of  Dorians  may  be  collected 
from  the  speech  of  Brasidas  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
in  Thucydides.a  "  You  are  not  come,"  he  says, 
"  from  states  in  which  the  many  rule  over  the  few, 
"but  the  few  over  the  many,  having  obtained  their 

»  IV.  126. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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"  sovereignty  in  no  other  manner  than  by  victory  in 
"the  field."  The  only  right  indeed  which  they 
possessed  was  the  right  of  conquerors ;  the  Dorians 
had  by  the  sword  driven  out  the  Achseans,  and  these 
again  could  not  rest  their  claim  to  Peloponnesus  on 
any  better  title.  It  seemed  also  like  a  continuation  of 
the  heroic  age,  the  existence  of  which  was  founded  on 
the  rule  exercised  by  the  military  over  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  The  relative  rights  of  the  Dorians 
and  Achseans  appear,  however,  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  mutual  compact,  since  the  Dorians,  ob- 
taining the  superiority  only  by  slow  degrees,  were 
doubtless  glad  to  purchase  the  accession  of  each  town 
on  moderate  conditions ;  and  this  was  perhaps  espe- 
cially the  case  in  Messenia.b  The  native  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence, 
were  called  Hepioixoi*  The  difference  of  races  was 
strictly  preserved ;  and  was  not  (as  elsewhere)  obli- 
terated by  an  union  in  the  same  city  and  political 
community.  The  Periceci  were  always  considered  as 
Achseans,  that  people  having  in  early  times  composed 
the  larger  mass  of  the  people  thus  subdued.  So,  for 
example,  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  town  of 
Asopus  were  called  by  the  title  of  yA%oLiol  ol  Trapaxv- 
Trapicro-ioi*  At  a  later  date,  when  the  power  of 
Sparta  had  been  long  broken,  and  her  freedom  anni- 
hilated by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  Titus  Quinctius  de- 
tached the  hamlets  (once  called  TTO'XS/S,  then  xM(j.ai9 
vici)  from  all  connexion  with  Sparta,  and  placed 

b  Pausan.  IV.  3.  3.  ervy^w-  historical  ground. 

povmv   'ANAAAZAS9AI   TT/OOC  c  Why  I  take  no  further  no- 

TOVQ  Awpte'ae  r\\v  yfjv.     Pausa-  tice  of  the  account  of  Ephorus 

nias,  however,  very  frequently  is  explained  in  book  I.  ch.  5. 

makes  use  of  this  expression,  §  13. 

jand  often  perhaps  without  any  d  Pausan.  III.  22.  7. 
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them  under  the  protection  of  the  Achsean  league." 
Augustus  confirmed  the  independence  of  twenty- 
four  Laconian  towns  under  the  name  of  Eleuthero- 
lacones ;  these,  like  the  former,  being  entirely  re- 
leased from  the  power  of  Sparta,  were  governed  by 
their  own  laws/  and  formed  a  small  distinct  confede- 
ration. Hence  it  is  evident  that  these  Perioeci  had 
previously  maintained  a  certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence, and  composed  separate  communities.  Of  these 
twenty-four  towns  eighteen  are  mentioned — viz.,  Ge- 
renia,  Alagonia,  Thalamse,  Leuctra,  CEtylus,  Csene- 
polis,  Pyrrhichus,  Las,  Teuthrone,  Gythium,  Asopus, 
Acrise,  Boese,  Zarax,  Epidaurus,  Limera,  Prasise, 
Geronthrse,  and  Marius;g  a  small  part  only  of  the 
coast  near  Cardamyle  remained  at  that  time  under  the 
power  of  Sparta.h  The  towns,  however,  belonging 
to  the  Perioaci  did  not  lie  merely  on  the  coast,  but 


e  Polyb.  XX.  12.  2.  with 
Schweighaeuser's  note,  Liv. 
XXXIV.  29.  XXXVIII.  30. 

favroj/o/iot,Pausan.  III.  21. 6. 

*  III.  21.  6.  cf.  26.  6.  The 
other  six  were  at  the  time  of 
Pausanias  either  again  com- 
prised in  Messenia,  as  Pharse, 
which  Augustus  had  annexed 
to  Laconia,  Paus.  IV.  30.  2. 
after  it  had  at  an  earlier  period 
heen  separated  with  Thuria  and 
Abea  from  Messenia,  Polyb. 
XXV.  1.  1,  or  they  had  fallen 
to  decay,  and  were  then  unin- 
habited, as  Pephnos,  Helos, 
Cyphanta,  and  Leucse.  •  Whe- 
ther Abea  was  included  by 
Augustus  in  Laconia  is  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  probable  from  the 
situation  of  the  place.  This, 
with  the  other  five  mentioned 
above,  would  therefore  make 
the  number  twenty-four  com- 


plete. As  proofs  of  the  late 
independence  of  these  towns 
we  may  mention  decrees  of 
Abea,  Geronthrse,  Gytheium, 
CEtylus,  and  Tsenarus  (Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  Nos.  1307, 
1334,  1325,  1336,  1391,  1392, 
1323,  1321,  1322,  1393,  1394). 
There  are  also  inscriptions  of 
the  Eleutherolacones  jointly, 


ro  KOLVOV  rv 
(ib.  1389).  Likewise,  accord- 
ing to  Eckhel,  there  are  genuine 
coins,  belonging  to  this  and  the 
Roman  period,  of  Asine,  Aso- 
pus, Bcese,  Gytheium,  and  Las  ; 
those  of  Taletum  and  Cythera 
are  doubtful. 

hPausan.  III.  26.  5.  Sparta 
must,  however,  have  retained 
some  outlet  to  the  sea.  The 
Lacedaemonian  coast  is  also 
called  the  territory  of  the  Pe- 
rioeci in  Thucyd.  III.  16. 
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also  more  inland  ;  for  example,  Thuria  and 
which  were  in  what  had  formerly  been  Messenia.1 
This  JEthsea  is  reckoned  among  the  hundred  cities 
of  Laconia,k  which  Androtion  had  enumerated  at 
full  length  in  his  Atthis,  and  perhaps  also  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  on  the  authority  of  Androtion  ;*  the 
epitome  of  whose  work  which  we  now  possess  only 
mentions  ^Ethsea,  Amyclse,  Crocese,  Epidaurus,  Li- 
mera,  Dyrrachium,  Tenos,  Aulon,  and  Anthana. 
Now  since  two  of  these  towns  are  known  from  other 
authorities  to  have  belonged  to  Perioeci,  we  may  per- 
haps infer  the  same  of  the  whole  hundred.  The  round 
number  of  a  hundred  cannot  however  have  been  fixed 
before  the  time  when  the  whole  of  Messenia,  as  far  as 
the  river  Neda  (on  which  Aulon  was  situated),  as 
well  as  Cynuria  (to  which  Anthana,  or  Athene, 
belonged),  came  finally  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta, 
that  is  to  say,  after  Olymp.  58.  548  B.C.m  It  must 
therefore  have  been  subsequent  to  this  epoch  that 
Sparta  fixed  the  exact  number  of  the  towns  inha- 
bited by  her  Perioeci,  and  somewhat  arbitrarily  set 
them  at  a  hundred  ;  as  Cleisthenes  at  Athens,  though 
by  what  means  is  indeed  unknown,  contrived  likewise 
to  raise  the  number  of  demi  in  Attica  to  a  hundred. 
We  have  already  n  taken  notice  of  another  division 

1  Thucyd.  I.  101.     The  Qov  418).     They  had  not  however 

piarai  of  Thuria,  near  Calamae.  any  connexion  with  the  Heca- 

Welcker  (Alcmanis  Fragment,  tombsea  ;    for   Argos   had  .the 

p.  87.)  proposes  AiOa/w  for  A*?-  same  festival. 
Oaiu  in  Theogms  v.  1216.  Bek-         m  See  book  I.   ch.  7.  §  16. 

ker.  Lysias  ap.  Harpocrat.  also  calls 

k  Androtion  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Anthana  a  Lacedaemonian  city. 

in  v.  See  Mginetica>  p.  46,  note  \ 

1  See  also  in  An-wXm.     They  p.    185.    note  v.     Siebelis    ad 

are  also  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pausan.  II.  38.  6. 
VIII.  p.  362.   (Eustath.  ad  II.         n  Book  I.  ch.  5.  §  10. 
B.  p.  293,  19.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
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of  Laconia  besides  that  into  towns,  and  shown  that  the 
Perioeci  of  this  country  had  formerly  dwelt  in  five 
districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns  were  Amyclse,  Las, 
Epidaurus  Limera  (or  else  Gytheium),  ^Egys,  and 
Pharis ;  as  also  Messenia,  in  addition  to  the  territory 
round  the  city  inhabited  by  Dorians,  contained  four 
provinces — viz.,  Pylos,  Rhium,  Mesola,  and  Hyamia. 
For  what  length  of  time  these  districts  were  retained, 
and  what  relation  they  bore  to  the  division  into  a 
hundred  towns  or  hamlets,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
2.  It  will  next  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  political  rights  and  condition  of  the  Perioeci.  The 
main  circumstances  are  without  doubt  correctly  given 
by  Ephorus.  "They  were,"  he  says,  "tributary  to 
"  Sparta,  and  had  not  equal  rights  of  citizenship." 
If  these  words  are  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Perioeci  had  not  a  share  in  the  great 
legislative  assembly  of  the  citizens.  And  in  truth 
the  passages  adduced  by  modern  writers  to  show  that 
they  had  a  vote  in  this  assembly  are  not  by  any  means 
satisfactory.0  Perhaps  the  following  considerations 
are  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  impossibility  of 
such  general  assemblies.  Had  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion permitted  the  whole  people  to  hold  large  assem- 
blies with  the  right  of  deciding  on  all  public  questions, 
it  would  have  been  in  principle  completely  democratic, 
and  would  have  had  a  perpetual  tendency  to  become 

0  See  Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  I.  %i£ecrdai  TOVQ  UepioiKovQ.      The 

p.  93.     Tittmann,  vol.  I.  p.  89.  name  Aafccdcu/uovtoc,  which  sig- 

That  even  the  Lacedaemonian  nifies  all,  Periceci  and  Spartans, 

irXijQog   did  not    comprise   the  and  frequently  the  former,  as 

Perireci,  is  shown,  e.  g.,  by  Po-  the  early  inhabitants,  in  opposi- 

lybius  IV.  34.  7,  where  it  re-  tion  to  the  latter,  is  no  more  a 

jects  the  alliance  of  the  Mto-  proof  of  political  equality  than 

Hans,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  the  appellation  Getro-aXot  of  the 

fear  that  they  would  eZavdpcnro-  freedom  of  the  Penestae. 
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more  so,  in  the  necessary  course  of  events.  But,  in 
addition  to  this  objection,  let  us  only  picture  to  our- 
selves the  absurdity  of  the  Perioeci,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sparta,  all  flocking  together  between  the 
brook  Babyca  and  the  bridge  Cnacion !  Where 
again  were  those,  who  took  several  days  to  arrive  at 
Sparta  from  Cyphanta,  Pylos,  or  Tsenarus,  to  find 
houseroom  and  food?  How  could  any  of  them  be 
ready  to  leave  their  homes  and  trades  at  such  a  sum- 
mons ?  It  was  esteemed  a  difficult  matter  even  to 
collect  an  armed  force  of  Perioeci  at  a  short  notice. 
A  city -community  was  doubtless  everywhere  requi- 
site for  a  popular  assembly ;  and  hence  in  the  Athe- 
nian, and  every  similar  democracy,  each  citizen  was  in 
some  way  settled  in  the  town,  and  had  the  right  of 
there  possessing  an  house  (iyxryvis  olx/a^),  which  a 
Perioecus  most  assuredly  had  not.p 

3.  Now,  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  distant 
situation  and  state  of  the  Perioeci  presented  almost 
insuperable  objections  to  their  possessing  a  share  in 
the  general  government,  their  political  inferiority  to 
the  Spartans  will  not  appear  very  oppressive.  They 
were  admitted  equally  with  the  Spartans  to  the  ho- 
nourable occupation  of  war,  and  indeed  sometimes 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  or  as  troops  of  the 
line.q  There  were  at  Plateea  5000  Dorian  hoplitse, 

P  Xwp/nye,  as  the  Lacedeemo-  cation  of  the  Perioeci  was  there- 

nians  are  often  called,  is  pro-  fore  entirely  different  from  that 

bably  identical  with  Treptot/coc,  of  the  Spartans. 
jElian.  V.  H.  IX.  27.  Compare         *  Isocrates  Panath.  p.  271  A. 

Mq^t&tt  Bdfcx<u>  in  Hesychhis.  speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians 

Ot  airo  riyt'xwp01^11  Athen.XV.  having   compelled  the  Perioeci 

p.  674  A.  from  Sosibius  are  op-  /car'    avdpa     ffviunrapararreffOai 

posed  TOIQ  £K  rrjg  aywyijjc  Traurlv  rrfyiaiv    avrote,    confounds    the 

(those  educated  in  Sparta),  and  Periceci  with  the  Helots,  as  also 

see  Casaubon's  note.    The  edu-  in  what  follows. 
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and  the  same  number  of  Periceci ;  at  Sphacteria  292 
prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom  only  120  wera  Spar- 
tans/ How,  if  the  Periceci  had  been  an  oppressed 
people,  could  Sparta  have  ventured  to  collect  so 
large  a  number  into  her  armies ;  and  for  what  reason 
should  the  Periceci  have  taken  part  in  the  heroic 
devotion  of  that  small  band,  if  they  had  not  the 
victory  and  honour  of  Sparta  as  much  at  heart  as 
their  own  ?  "  Sparta,"  said  the  Spartan  king  Dema- 
ratus,  to  Xerxes,8  "  contains  8000  Spartans,  all  of 
"  equal  bravery  ;  the  other  Lacedsemonians,  in  many 
"  surrounding  cities,  are  indeed  inferior  to  them,  but 
"  yet  not  deficient  in  courage."  Nor  do  we  hear  of 
any  insurrection  of  Periceci  (if  we  except  the  revolt 
of  two  Messenian  towns  in  Olymp.  78.  468  B.C.) 
until  the  downfall  of  the  constitution.1  Again,  would 
it  be  possible,  on  the  assumption  of  an  oppressive 
subjection,  to  explain  how  the  Asinaeans  and  Naup- 
lians,  when  deprived  of  their  independence  by  Argos, 
fled  to  Laconia,  that  they  might  occupy  the  maritime 
towns  of  Mothone  and  Asine,  manifestly  as  Periceci  ? 
Nor  is  it  consistent  with  a  general  contempt  of  the 
Periceci  that  xaXo)  xayafloJ — "  gentlemen" — are  men- 
tioned in  their  number  u  All  trade  and  commerce, 
of  indispensable  need  to  Laconia,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  maritime  towns.  Merchants  from  Libya  and 
Egypt  brought  their  cargoes  to  the  Periceci  of  Cy- 

r  In  later  times  very  different  riceci  can  be  inferred  from 

proportions  occur,  e.g.,  a  very  Thucyd.  IV.  8.  Some  Perireci 

small  number  of  Spartans  in  deserted  to  Epaminondas,  Xe- 

the  army,  when  the  city  stood  noph.  Hell.  VI.  5.  25.  23. 

in  need  of  its  own  citizens,  and  Xenophon  expresses  himself 

could  not  send  them  to  a  dis-  more  strongly,  Hellen.  VII.  2. 

tance,  or  from  other  causes.  2. 

s  Herod.  VII.  234.  u  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  3.  9. 

1  No  disobedience  of  the  Pe- 
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thera,x  who,  among  other  branches  of  trade,  followed 
the  lucrative  employment  of  the  purple  fishery.7  All 
manual  labour  in  Sparta,  not  performed  by  slaves, 
was  in  the  hands  of  this  class,  since  no  Spartan, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Acheean  constitution, 
was  allowed  to  follow  any  trade.2  The  low  estimation 
in  which  trade  was  held  was  founded  on  the  ancient 
Grecian  customs  and  opinions,  in  departing  from 
which  the  Corinthians  were  nearly  singular  among 
the  Doric  states,  the  productiveness  of  trade  having 
taught  them  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  it.a  And 
yet  in  their  colony  of  Epidamnus  public  slaves  were 
the  only  manual  labourers  ;b  Diophantus  wished  to 
introduce  the  converse  of  this  system  at  Athens,  and 
to  make  all  the  manual  labourers  slaves.  The  Spar- 
tans, moreover,  appear  to  have  admitted  those  alone 
of  the  Perioeci  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture  to 
serve  among  the  heavy-armed,  while  artisans  were 
admitted  only  to  the  light-armed  infantry.6  This 
had  been  once  the  case  at  Athens,  where  the  Thetes 
(to  which  class  the  artificers  belonged)  served  only 
in  that  inferior  rank.  According  to  this,  then,  the 
5000  Perioeci,  who  at  the  battle  of  Platsea  were 
allotted  as  light-armed  to  the  same  number  of  heavy- 
armed  soldiers,  were  in  part  perhaps  artificers.  The 

*  Thuc.  IV.  53.  cf.  VII.  51.  patio    civium,  quod  mercandi 

y  See  Plin.   H.   N.  IX.  36,  cupiditate     et    navigandi,    et 

60.21,8.36,5.  Comp.  Meurs.  agrorvm  et   armorum   cultum 

Misc.  Lac.  II.  19.     Mitscher-  reliqucrant.      Compare   Hiill- 

lisch  ad  H3r.  Carm.  II.  18.  1.  maim  Staatsrecht,  p.  128 

z  Plutarch,  Lye.  4.  jElian,  V.  b  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4. 13. 

H.  VI.  6.      Nicolaus  Damasce-  c  This  follows  from  Xenoph. 

nus,  and  others.                      ^  Rep.  Lac.  11.2.  Kal  IK-KIWI  Kal 

a  Herod.  II.  167.  cf.  Cic.  de  oTrX/retts,  tVeira  &  Kal  rote     ei" 
Rep.  1 1. 4.   Corinthum  pervertit 
aliquando—  hie  error  ac  dissi- 
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industrious  pursuit  of  trade  did  not,  however,  suffer  so 
much  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the  low  estimation 
in  which  it  was  held ;  for  not  only  were  many  raw 
commodities  obtained  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  Laconia,  but  many  Lacedaemonian  manufactures 
were  also  used  and  sought  after  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 
The  Laconian  cothon,  a  drinking  vessel  used  in  camps 
and  marches,d  the  bowl,6  the  goblet/  tables,  seats, 
elbow  chairs/  doors,11  and  cars,1  the  Laconian  steel,k 
keys,1  swords,  helmets,  axes,  and  other  iron  fabrics,1" 
the  shoes  of  Amyclse,"  the  Laconian  mantles,0  and 
woollen  garments  dyed  with  native  purple,  which 
adorned  alike  the  warriors  setting  out  to  battle  and 
the  bloody  corpses  of  the  slain ;  all  these  bespeak  an 
active  pursuit  of  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar 
sense  of  propriety  and  comfort,  which  brought  several 


d  Critias  Aca-ec).  iroXir.  ap. 
Athen.  XI.  p.  483  B.  and  Plu- 
tarch, Lycurg.  9.  Pollux,  VI. 
46,  97.  Hesych.  Suid.  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  I.  2.  8. 

e  Athen.  V.  198  D.  199  E. 

f  Kv\t%  AaKcuva,  Hesych.  in 
ylov. 

s  Plut.  Lye.  ubi  sup. 

hMeurs.II.  17. 

'Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  III. 
17.  3. 

k  Daimachus  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  AaKed.  and  from  him  Eustath. 
II.  p.  294,  5.  Rom. 

1  Salmas.  Exer.  Plin.  p.  653 
B.  Moser  in  Creuzer's  Init. 
Philos.  vol.  II.  p.  152.  Com- 
pare also  Liban.  Or.  p.  87.  e 
cod.  August,  ed.  Reiske. 

m  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  3.  7. 
Plin.  H.N.  VII.  56.  W\TJ  Aa- 
KMvixii  Pollux,  I.  10,137.  con- 
cerning which  see  Phot,  and 


Suid.  in  v.,  who  refer  to  Xen> 
Anab.  IV.  8.  25.  iyx£lP^lovy  *• 
10,  149.  ferrei  annuli,  Plin. 
XXXIII.  4.  iiaffnyeQ,  Steph. 
Eust.  ubi  sup. 

n  Theocrit.  X.  35.  et  Schol. 
Athen.  XL  p.  483  B.  V.  p.  215 
C.  Steph.  ubi  sup.  Hesych.  in 
ajuufcXai^ec,  \a.Kd)v IKO.  VTroc^ua- 
ra,  cf.  in  evvrjvffK\oi.  Compare 
the  shoes  of  the  Amyclaean 
priestesses  upon  the  monument 
of  Amyclae  in  Walpole's  Me- 
moirs, p.  454.  Lacedaemonian 
men's  shoes  (aTrXcu)  are  often 
mentioned  elsewhere,  Aristoph. 
Thesm.  and  Wasps.  Schol.  and 
Suidas,  Critias  ubi  sup.  Pollux, 
VII.  22,80.  cf.Meurs.  I.  18. 

0  A.aKU)V££  ivTreirXoi  Epig.  ap. 
Suid.  in  AaKwiKai.  Athen.  V. 
198.  XI.  483  C.  Compare  book 
IV.  ch.  2.  §  3. 
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of  these  goods  and  implements  into  general  use. 
I  Many  men  were  probably  employed  in  the  iron  mines 
and  forges  ;p  stone  quarries  of  Tsenarus  had  also  been 
worked  from  early  times  ;q  and  that  their  industry 
was  not  confined  to  the  mere  drudgery  of  manufac- 
tures is  shown  by  the  schools  of  Lacedaemonian  em- 
bossers and  brass-founders  (probably  a  branch  of  that 
in  Crete),  to  which  Chartas,  Syadras,  Dontas,  Dory- 
cleidas  and  Medon,  Theocles,  Gitiadas,  and  Cratinus 
belonged/  all  of  whom  were  probably  Perioeci,  al- 
though Pausanias,  neglecting  the  distinction,  calls 
them  Spartans.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  that  the  Doric  dominion  did  not  discourage  or 
stifle  the  intellectual  growth  of  her  dependent  sub- 
jects, but  allowed  it  full  room  for  a  vigorous  deve- 
lopment. My  son,  by  many  reckoned  one  of  the 
seven  sages,  was,  according  to  some,  and  perhaps  the 
most  credible  accounts,  a  husbandman  of  the  Laconian 
town  of  Etia,  and  resided  at  a  place  called  Chen  in  the 
same  country.8  Even  the  highest  honour  among  the 

P  These  mines  are  not  indeed  s  My  opinion  is,  that  in  the 

anywhere  expressly  mentioned,  oracle  (Diog.  Laert.  I.  106. 

but  we  must  infer  their  exist-  Comp.  Casaubon  and  Menage) 

ence  from  the  number  of  iron  'Hrelog  was  the  correct  reading, 

fabrics,  and  the  cheapness  of  for  which  OITCUOQ  was  long  ago 

iron.  See  below,  ch.  10.  §  9.  substituted  from  ignorance. — 

and  book  I.  ch.  4.  §  3.  The  point  was  doubted  at  an 

i  The  stone  quarries  upon  early  period  in  antiquity ;  even 

mount  Taygetus  were,  however,  Plato,  Protag.  p.  343,  appears 

according  to  Strabo  VIII.  p.  not  to  consider  Myson  as  a  La- 

367,  first  opened  by  the  Ro-  cedaemonian.  See  also  Diod.  de 

mans.  Compare  Xenoph.  ubi  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  551.  Paus.  X. 

sup.  Pollux,  VII.  23;  100.  24.  1.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p. 

Interp.  Juven.  XI.  173.  Meurs.  299.  Sylb.  Steph.  Byz.  in  X^v 

II.  18.  Pliny  also  mentions  and  'Hrm.  There  is  a  story  in 

Lacedaemonian  cotes  and  sma-  Plutarch,  Qusest.  Rom.  84,  of 

ragdi.  Myson  making  in  winter  a  fork 

r  Compare  Thiersch,  Ueber  for  tossing  the  corn,  and,  when 

die  Kunstepochen,  Abhandlung  Chilon  wondered  at  it,  of  his 

II  p.  51.  justifying  himself  by  an  appo- 
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Greeks,  the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  not 
denied  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  an  inhabitant  of 
Acriee  was  found  in  the  list  of  the  conquerors  at 
Olympia  : i  from  which  circumstance  it  is  evident 
that  the  Periceci  of  Sparta  were  in  all  other  parts 
of  Greece  considered  as  free  citizens.  They  must 
also  without  doubt  have  possessed  civil  rights,  but 
only  in  those  communities  to  which  they  immediately 
belonged,  and  which  would  never  have  been  called 
cities  (irfaeii)  unless  they  had  to  a  certain  point  been 
independent  bodies.  Isocrates,u  indeed,  states  that 
they  possessed  less  freedom  and  power  than  the  demi 
of  Attica ;  but  no  general  comparison  can  be  drawn 
between  the  ST^OJ  of  Attica  and  TTO^SIS  of  Laconia. 
Perhaps  they  had  the  power  of  electing  their  own 
municipal  magistrates,  though  we  find  that  a  Spartan 
was  sent  as  governor  to  the  island  of  Cythera.x  The 
same  was  the  case  in  war.  We  find  the  command 
at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  the  class  of  Periceci/  doubt- 
less because  the  Spartans  did  not  hold  the  naval  service 
in  much  estimation,  and  because  the  inhabitants  of  the 
maritime  towns  were  more  practised  in  naval  affairs 
than  the  Dorians  of  the  interior.  Concerning  the 
tribute  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Perioeci  no  accu- 
rate account  has  been  preserved. 

4.  Though  for  the  most  part  the  early  inhabitants 
were  driven  into  the  country  by  the  Doric  conquerors, 
there  still  remained  some  families  which  inhabited  the 

site  answer;    where  Myson  is  ?  Thuc.  VIII.  22.      Manso, 

opposed,  as  a  Pericecian  farmer,  Sparta,  vol.  II.  p.  576.    It  does 

to  the  noble  Spartan.  not  indeed  follow  that  this  Pe- 

*  Paus.  III.  22.  4.  ricecus  had  authority  over  La- 

u  In  a  very  rhetorical  passage,  cedeemonians ;  but  Sparta  must 

Panathen.  p.  270  D.  have  sent  him  out  as  a  com- 

x  Thuc.  IV.  53.  54.  Hesych.  mander  to  the  Chians. 
in 
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city  conjointly  with  the  Spartans,  and  were  held  in 
equal  consideration  with  them ;  as  at  Athens,  for  ex- 
ample, many  families  of  the  original  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  had  the  rank  of  Eupatridee.  Of  this  the  Tal- 
thybiadse  are  an  instance.  The  office  of  herald  was  at 
Sparta  (as  in  the  fabulous  times)  hereditary,  and  not, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  obtained  by  competi- 
tion.2 The  privilege  of  performing  all  foreign  em- 
bassies,a  and  a  share  in  the  sacred  missions,b  were 
assigned  to  the  pretended  descendants  of  the  Mycenean 
herald  Talthybius,  who  also  enjoyed  especial  honours 
amongst  the  Acheeans  at  ^Egium  ;c  and  there  is  doubt- 
less reason  to  suppose  that  this  family  belonged  to  the 
Achaean  race,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
correctness  of  their  pedigree.  The  dignity  attached  to 
their  office  was  very  great,  especially  if,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  heroic  ages,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
heralds  to  address  the  princes  as  "  beloved  sons."  As 
to  property  and  effects,  they  ranked  with  the  first 
Spartans,d  if,  as  it  appears,  Sperthias  and  Bulis,  who 
offered  themselves  to  the  Persian  king  as  an  atonement 
for  the  murder  of  his  ambassadors,6  were  of  the  family 
of  the  Talthybiadse. 

Indeed  almost  all  the  other  trades  and  occupations, 
besides  that  of  herald,  were  hereditary  at  Sparta,  as, 

z  Herod.    VI.    60.       ov   Kara  TaXdvfiiov    Trapa    EAEY6EPI- 

Xa/Z7rpo0am'??j>    (in    the    O.-/WVEQ  OIS.    Hesych.    Perhaps  'EXev- 

KripvKwv,  comp.  Faber  Agonist.  OepoXaKwat.     Hemsterhuis  sup- 

II.    15.      Boeckh,   Staatshaus-  poses  that  Eleutherna  in  Crete 

haltung,  vol.  II.  p.  359.)  ETTITI-  is   alluded   to.      The  common 

QijiEvoi  a'XXoi  o-^t'ae  TrapaicXrjtov-  name   of  the  herald  in  Sparta 

air  aXXa  Kara  TO.  Trarpta  ETTITE-  was    Mov<ra£.       See    Valck.  ad 

\Eovffi.  Adoniaz.  p.  379. 

a  Herod.  VII.  134.  roiaiv  at  cPausan.  III.  12.  6,  7.  III. 

at  IK   STrapnye  Traoxu  23.  7. 

d  Herod,  ubi  sup. 

yivoq    TO    cnrb  ~°  Herod.  VII.  137- 
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for  example,  those  of  cooking,  baking,  mixing  wine, 
flute-playing,  &c.f  The  trade  of  cooks  had  its  parti- 
cular heroes,  viz.,  Dseton,  Matton,  and  Ceraon,  whose 
statue  stood  in  the  Hyacinthian  street.8  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  hereditary  transmission  of  employments 
favoured  the  maintenance  of  ancient  customs.  In  fact, 
Sparta  would  not  have  so  lon^  remained  contented 
with  her  black  broth,  either  if  her  cooks  had  not  learnt 
the  art  of  dressing  it  from  their  youth  upwards,  and 
continued  to  exercise  their  craft  after  the  manner  of 
their  fathers,  or  if  this  office  could  have  been  assigned 
at  will  to  those  who  were  able  by  their  art  to  gratify 
the  palate.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  these  fa- 
milies of  artisans  were  of  Doric  origin,  and  they  doubt- 
less belonged  to  the  class  of  Perioeci ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  like  the  Talthybiadse,  they  possessed 
the  Spartan  rights  of  citizenship.11 


CHAP.   III. 

§  1.  Helots  of  Sparta.  Their  political  condition.  §  2.  Their 
service  in  war.  §  3.  Treatment  of  the  helots.  §  4.  The  cryp- 
teia.  §  5.  Various  degrees  of  helotism.  §  6.  Number  of  the 
helots.  §  7.  The  phylae  of  Pitana,  Limnse,  Mesoa,  and  Cy- 
nosura. 

1.  THE  condition  of  the  Periceci  and  that  of  the 
Helots  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other ; 

f  VI.    60.      Concerning   the  h  The  Perioaci  also  took  part 

O^UTTOIOI    see    Agatharch.     ap.  in  the  colonies  of  Sparta,  e,  g., 

Athen.  XII.  p.  550  C.  Perizo-  of   Heraclea    Trachinia,  where 

nius  ad  ^Elian.  V.  H.  XIV.  7.  they  probably  belonged  to  the 

B  Compare  Athen.  II.  39  C.  voXXoi ;  Thuc.  III.  92,  93. 
with  IV.  173  F. 
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the  latter  state  may  be  termed  "  villenage,"  or  "  bond- 
age," to  which  that  of  the  Perioeci  had  not  the  slight- 
est resemblance."1  The  common  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  class  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
town  Helos  were  reduced  by  Sparta  to  this  state  of 
degradation,  after  an  insurrection  against  the  Dorians 
already  established  in  power.b  This  explanation, 
however,  rests  merely  on  an  etymology,  and  that  by  no 
means  a  probable  one ;  since  such  a  Gentile  name  as 
E?Xo>£  (which  seems  to  be  the  more  ancient  form) 
cannot  by  any  method  of  formation  have  been  derived 
from  *Exo£.  The  word  Efxro^  is  probably  a  derivative 
from^EXo)  in  a  passive  sense,  and  consequently  means 
the  prisoner s. c  Perhaps  it  signifies  those  who  were 
taken  after  having  resisted  to  the  uttermost,  whereas 
the  Perioeci  had  surrendered  upon  conditions  ;  at  least 


a  Concerning  the  condition 
of  the  Helots,  see,  besides  the 
more  well-known  books,  Ca- 
peronnier,  Me'm.  de  1'Acad.  des 
Inscript.  torn.  XXIII.  p.  271. 
Schlaeger,  Dissert.  Helmst. 
1730. 

b  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  365,  according  to  Valcke- 
naer's  emendation,  Theopom- 
pus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  272. 
Even  Hellanicus  in  Harpocra- 
tion  uses  the  word  etXwrevav 
p.  15.  Fragm.  54.  ed.  Sturz.; 
it  is,  however,  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  etymology  there  given 
is  from  Hellanicus.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz. 

c  This  derivation  was  known 
in  ancient  times,  e.  g.,  Schol. 
Plat.  Alcib.  I.  p.  78.  Apo- 
stol.  VII.  62.  EiXwrec  ol  i£ 
at^juaXwrwv  c)ovXoi.  So  also 
A/^d>£  comes  from  £a/*d(u  (AE- 
Mii).  For  the  fyiwte,  of  whom 


there  were  large  numbers 
pipiot,  Od.  XVII.  422.  XIX. 
78.)  in  the  house  of  every 
prince  (I.  397.  VII.  225.  II. 
XIX.  333.),  and  who  chiefly 
cultivated  the  land,  cannot 
have  been  bought  slaves  (for 
the  single  examples  to  the  con- 
trary are  rather  exceptions),  as 
this  would  suppose  a  very  ex- 
tensive traffic  in  slaves  \  nor 
could  they  have  been  persons 
taken  accidentally  in  expedi- 
tions of  plunder  and  war,  as  in 
that  case  there  could  not  have 
been  so  large  a  number  in  every 
house ;  but  they  are  probably 
persons  who  were  taken  at  the 
original  conquest  of  the  soil. 
The  passage,  Od.  I.  298.  OVQ 
/xot  \r)i(T(ra.To  may  be  variously 
applied. — Concerning  the  ety- 
mology of  EtXwC)  compare  Len- 
nep,  Etymol  p.  257. 
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Theopompusd  calls  them  Achseans  as  well  as  the  others. 
It  appears,  however,  more  probable  that  they  were  an 
aboriginal  race,  which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to 
the  Doric  conquerors.6 

In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  we  will 
consider  their  political  rights  and  their  personal  treat- 
ment under  separate  heads,  though  in  fact  the  two 
subjects  are  very  nearly  connected.  The  first  were 
doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and  custom,  though 
the  expressions  made  use  of  by  ancient  authors  are 
frequently  vague  and  ambiguous.  "They  were,"  says 
Ephorus/  "  in  a  certain  point  of  view  public  slaves. 
"  Their  possessor  could  neither  liberate  them,  nor  sell 
"  them  beyond  the  borders."  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  they  were  considered  as  belonging  properly  to  the 
state,  which  to  a  certain  degree  permitted  them  to  be 
possessed,  and  apportioned  them  out  to  individuals,  re- 
serving to  itself  the  power  of  enfranchising  them.  But 
to  sell  them  out  of  the  country  was  not  in  the  power 
even  of  the  state  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
such  an  event  never  occurred.  It  is,  upon  the  whole, 
most  probable  that  individuals  had  no  power  to  sell 
them  at  all ;  since  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
attached  to  the  land,  which  was  inalienable.  On  these 
lands  they  had  certain  fixed  dwellings  of  their  own, 
and  particular  services  and  payments  were  prescribed 
to  them.g  They  paid  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of  corn ; 
not,  however,  like  the  Perioeci,  to  the  state,  but  to  their 

d  Ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  265.  where   the  OepaTrovree  are  He- 

e  See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §  7.  lots. 

fAp.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  365.  e  Ephorus  ubi  sup.  llotce 
So  also  Pausanias  III.  20.  6.  sunt  jam  inde  antiquitus  cat- 
calls all  the  Helots  $ov\oi  TOV  tellani^  agreste  genus.  Liv. 
KOIVOV.  Comp.  Herod.  VI.  70.  XXXIV.  27. 
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masters.  As  this  quantity  had  been  definitively  settled 
at  a  veiy  early  period  (to  raise  the  amount  being  for- 
bidden under  heavy  imprecations),11  the  Helots  were 
the  persons  who  profited  by  a  good,  and  lost  by  a  bad 
harvest ;  which  must  have  been  to  them  an  encourage- 
ment to  industry  and  good  husbandry  ;  a  motive  which 
would  have  been  wanting,  if  the  profit  and  loss  had 
merely  affected  the  landlords.  And  thus  (as  is  proved 
by  the  accounts  respecting  the  Spartan  agriculture),1 
a  careful  management  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was 
kept  up.  By  means  of  the  rich  produce  of  the  land, 
and  in  part  by  plunder  obtained  in  war,k  they  collected 
a  considerable  property,1  to  the  attainment  of  which 
almost  every  access  was  closed  to  the  Spartans.  Now 
the  annual  rent  paid  for  each  lot  was  eighty-two  me- 
dimni  of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil 
and  wine.m  It  may  therefore  be  asked  how  much 
remained  to  the  Helots  themselves,  after  paying  this 
amount  of  corn  from  each  lot.  Tyrtseus  appears  to 
give  some  information,  where  he  describes  the  Messen- 
ian  bondmen"  "as  groaning  like  asses  under  heavy 
"  burdens,  and  compelled  by  force  to  pay  to  their  mas- 
"  ters  a  half  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  land.0" 

11  Plut.    IllStit.    LaC.    p.    255.  n«W«0   avoi  ff.fyK.Xois  ei^iffi  nipo/M- 

where  piadwcrai  is  an   inaccu-          .   VOI)  ,         , 

rate  expression.  ^KST  *''""'"  "vay*a/"''  "™ 

1  See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §  3.  comp.          i^n\S».  fan  ****},  Zpovc*  tipu 
particularly    Polyb.    V.    19.— 

Hesiod  the  poet  of  the  Helots,  Fragm.  6.  Gaisford.  The  pas- 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  sage  is  given  in  prose  by  ./Elian 
Spartan.  V.  H.  VI.  1. 

k  Herod.  IX.  80.  °  Of  the  two  lines  of  Tyr- 

1    Plutarch,    Cleomen.     23.  tseus  afterwards  cited  by  Pau- 

Manso,  vol.  I.  p.  134.  sanias,     ^eanorag     ot/zw^ovrfc, 

m  Plut.  Lye.  8.  seventy  for  6/uwg  aXo^ot   re  icai  avrol,  evre 

the  master,  twelve  for  the  mis-  TLV  ov\onevr)fjLoipaidxpidavaTOv, 

tress  of  the  house :  compare  ib.  it  may  be  observed,   that  this 

24.  duty  of  lamenting  the  king  is 
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According  to  this  account,  the  families  of  the  Helots 
(of  which  many  resided  on  one  lot)  would  have  retained 
only  eighty- two  medimni  on  an  average,  and  the  whole 
amount  would  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  institution  of  which  Plutarch 
speaks  ;  and  Tyrtseus  doubtless  describes  some  op- 
pression much  aggravated  by  particular  circumstances. 
For,  assuming  that  the  property  of  the  Spartans 
amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Laconian  territory, 
which  may  be  rated  at  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty  square  miles  English,  and  three- fourths  being 
deducted  for  hill,  wood,  pasture-land,  vineyards,  and 
plantations,  we  have  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  square  miles  for  the  nine  thousand  lots  of  the 
Spartans ;  each  of  which  accordingly  amounted  to 
-f/j  of  a  square  mile,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
plethra ;  a  space  amply  sufficient  to  have  produced 
four  hundred  medimni,p  which,  after  the  deduction  of 
the  eighty-two  medimni,  would  have  supplied  twenty- 
one  men  with  double  the  common  daily  allowance,  viz., 
one  choenix  of  bread.  It  is  at  least  manifest  that  each 
lot  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  six  or 
seven  families  of  Helots.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  rent  was  precisely  the  same  for  all 
the  lots  of  the  Spartan  territory.  The  different  qua- 
lity of  the  land  made  such  a  strict  equalization  impos- 
sible; not  to  mention  that  it  would  have  entirely 
destroyed  all  interest  in  the  possession.  We  even 
know  that  many  Spartans  were  possessed  of  herds  and 

attributed  to  the  Periceci  as  well  6rjrE e,  TreXd;  cu,  paid  a  sixth  of 
as  the  Helots  in  Herod.  VI.  58.  the  produce  to  the  Eupatridae. 
P  See  Boeckh's  Public  Eco-  (This   is  without  a  doubt   the 
nomy  of  Athens,  vol.  I.  p.  109.  corrupt  supposition  )    See  Plu- 
eighty-two  is  about  the  fifth  of  tarch,  Solon.  13.  comp.  Hem- 
four  hundred.     In  Athens  the  sterh.  ad  Hesych.  in  Ij 
VOL.   II.  D 
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flocks,  from  which  they  provided  young  animals  for 
the  public  meals.q  The  proprietors,  besides  their  share 
of  the  harvest,  received  from  their  lands,  at  particular, 
periods,  the  fruits  of  the  season/ 

There  could  not,  on  the  whole,  have  been  much  in- 
tercourse and  connexion  between  the  Spartans,  as 
possessors  of  the  land,  and  the  bondsmen  upon  their 
estates.  For  how  little  interest  would  the  Spartan, 
who  seldom  left  the  town,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
days,8  have  felt  for  Helots,  who  dwelt  perhaps  at  Mo- 
thone  !  Nevertheless,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was 
riot  the  only  duty  of  the  Helots ;  they  also  attended 
upon  their  masters  at  the  public  meal,*  who,  according 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  principle  of  a  community  of 
goods,  mutually  lent  them  to  one  another.11  A  large 
number  of  them  was  also  doubtless  employed  by  the 
state  in  public  works. 

2.  In  the  field  the  Helots  never  served  as  Hoplitse, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases ;  and  then  it  was  the 
general  practice  afterwards  to  give  them  their  liberty/ 
On  other  occasions  they  attended  the  regular  army  as 
light-armed  troops  ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  very 
considerable  may  be  seen  from  the  battle  of  Plateea,  in 

*   Athen.   IV.    141  D.  from  the^pot;  see  Hell.  III.  3.5. 

Molpis  on   the  Lacedaemonian  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  (Polit. 

state.  II.  2.  11.)  individuals  had  al- 

r  Sphsems,  ibid.  p.  141  C.  ready  begun  to  attend  to  agri- 
Compare  also  Myron  ap.  A-  culture ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss. 
then.  XIV.  p.  657.  TrapaSoj/ree  XIII.  p.  139,  calls  the  Spar- 
avroig  rr\v  x^Paj/  tTa%av  MOI-  tans  and  Cretans  in  general 
PAN  Tqv  avroiQ  avolaovaiv  dei,  yewpyot. 

and  Hesychius,  ya/3tpyoe  (i.  e.  *  Plutarch,   Corap.  Num.  2. 

FA/"EPrO2,    yewpyoc)    tpyov  Nepos,  Paus.  3. 

fjuffOuTog  (which  must  be  under-  u  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  6.  3.  Arist. 

stood  as  in  the  passage  quoted  Pol.  II.  2.  5.     Plut.  Inst.  Lac. 

above,  p.  32,  note  h.)  AciKowg.  p.  252. 

8  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  x  Compare   Thuc.    VII.    19. 

however,  Spartans  resided  upon  with  IV.  80.  and  V.  34. 
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which  5000  Spartans  were  attended  by  35,000  He- 
lots.3" Although  they  did  not  share  the  honour  of  the 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  they  were  in  return  exposed  to 
a  less  degree  of  danger.  For  while  the  former  in 
close  rank  received  the  onset  of  the  enemy  with  spear 
and  shield,  the  Helots,  armed  only  with  the  sling  and 
light  javelin,  were  in  a  moment  either  before  or  be- 
hind the  ranks,  as  Tyrtaeus  accurately  describes  the 
relative  duties  of  the  light-armed  soldier  (yojavTjs),  and 
the  Hoplite.  Sparta,  in  her  better  time,  is  never  re- 
corded to  have  unnecessarily  sacrificed  the  lives  of  her 
Helots.  A  certain  number  of  them  was  allotted  to 
each  Spartan  ;z  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  this  number 
was  seven.  Those  who  were  assigned  to  a  single 
master  were  probably  called  apTriTrapss*  Of  these, 
however,  one  in  particular  was  the  servant  (QspaTrwv) 
of  his  master,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind  Spartan, 
who  was  conducted  by  his  Helot  into  the  thickest  of 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and,  while  the  latter  fled, 
fell  with  the  other  heroes.  b  QspaTrcuv,  or  servant,  is 
the  appropriate,  and  indeed  honourable,  appellation 
which  the  Dorians,  particularly  in  Crete,  gave  to  the 
armed  slaves  ;c  these  in  Sparta  were  probably  called 
epvxTypss,  in  allusion  to  their  duty  of  drawing  (Ipoxeiv) 
the  wounded  from  the  ranks.d  It  appears  that  the 

y  Herod.  IX.  10.  28.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  533.    Eusta- 

z  Herod.  IX.  28.  Thuc.  III.     thius  frequently  mentions  this 

8.  peculiarity  of  the  Cretan  idiom, 


I.  q.  a^taravTEQ  Hesych.  and  the  names  of  slaves  in  ge- 

in  v.  cf-  Voss.  Valcken.  Ado-  neral  ;  also  the  Glossary  in  Iri- 

niaz,  p.  289.  arte,  Reg.  Bibl.  Matritensis  cod. 

b  Herod.  VII.  229.  compare  Gr.  p  I.  p.  146,  states  that  the 

the  passages  quoted  by  Sturz.  expression  Oepcnrw  for  SovXog 

Lex.  Xenoph.  in  0epa7rwv.  is  Cretan. 

c  GepaTTwv  doCJAov  oTrXo^opov  d  Athen.  p.  271  F,  from  My- 

$r]\o"i  /caret  rr)v  Kprjrwi/  yXwrrav.  ron.  These  are  the  persons  of 

Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1240,  32.  Bas.  whom  Xenophon  says  (Hell.  IV. 

D2 
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Helots  were  in  the  field  placed  more  immediately 
under  the  command  of  the  king  than  the  rest  of  the 
army.6  In  the  fleet,  they  composed  the  large  mass  of 
the  sailors/  in  which  service  at  Athens  the  inferior 
citizens  and  slaves  were  employed ;  when  serving  in 
this  manner  they  were,  it  appears,  called  by  the  name 

Of  ftsa'TTOO'lOVOLVTCll. 

These  accounts  are  sufficient  to  give  a  tolerably 
correct  notion  of  the  relation  of  the  Helots  to  the 
Doric  citizens  of  Sparta.  Although  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  enter  upon  a 
moral  or  political  examination  of  the  condition  of  He- 
lotism,  I  may  be  allowed  to  subjoin  a  few  observations. 
The  Grecian  states  then  either  contained  a  class  of 
bondsmen,  which  can  be  traced  in  nearly  all  the  Doric 
states,  or  they  had  slaves,  who  had  been  brought  either 
by  plunder  or  commerce  from  barbarous  countries ; 
or  a  class  of  slaves  was  altogether  wanting.  The  last 
was  the  case  among  the  Phoceans,  Locrians,  and  other 
Greeks.g  But  these  nations,  through  the  scantiness 
of  their  resources,  never  attained  to  such  power  as 
Sparta  and  Athens.  Slavery  was  the  basis  of  the 
prosperity  of  all  commercial  states,  and  was  intimately 
connected  with  foreign  trade ;  bxut  (besides  being  a 
continued  violation  of  justice)  it  was  upon  the  whole 
of  little  advantage  to  the  public,  especially  in  time  of 
war;  and,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
politicians,  it  was  both  fraught  with  danger,  and  pre- 
judicial to  morality  and  good  order.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  nearly  all  the  ties  of  family  were 

5.  14.)  TOVTOVQ  eKtXmov  rove  g  Timaeus  ap.  Polyb.  XII.  6. 

vTrao-Triorae  apaplvovQ  airotyi-  7.  frag.  17.  p.  224.  ed.  Goetter. 

PELV.  Theopompus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p. 

e  Herod.  VI.  80,  81.  cf.  75.  265.    compare  Orchomenos,  p. 

f  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  1.  12.  242. 
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broken  among  the  slaves  of  Athens,  with  which  the 
institution  of  bondage  did  not  at  all  interfere  ;h  and 
that  in  the  latter  the  condition  of  the  bondmen  was 
rather  determined  by  general  custom ;  in  the  former, 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  individuals.  Sparta  had,  in- 
deed, some  foreign  slaves,  but  their  number  was  very 
inconsiderable.  Thus  Alcman,  the  slave  of  Agesidas,1 
was  the  son  of  a  slave  from  Sardis,k  who  had  perhaps 
been  brought  by  Cretan  traders  to  the  coast  of  La- 
conia. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  to  form 
a  clear  notion  of  the  treatment  of  the  Helots,  and  of 
their  manner  of  life ;  for  the  rhetorical  spirit  with 
which  later  historians  have  embellished  their  philan- 
thropic views,  joined  to  our  own  ignorance,  has  been 
productive  of  much  confusion  and  misconception. 
Myron  of  Priene,  in  his  romance  on  the  Messenian 
war,  drew  a  very  dark  picture  of  Sparta,  and  endea- 
voured at  the  end  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  his  readers 
by  a  description  of  the  fate  which  the  conquered  un- 
derwent. "The  Helots,"  says  he,1  "perform  for  the 
"  Spartans  every  ignominious  service.  They  are  com- 
"  pelled  to  wear  a  cap  of  dog's  skin  and  a  covering  of 
"  sheep's  skin,  and  they  are  severely  beaten  every  year 
"  without  having  committed  any  fault,  in  order  that 

h  The  wives  and  children  of  *  See  Heraclides  Ponticus. 

Helots    are    often    mentioned,  k  Welcker  Alcman,  Fragm. 

e.  g.   in   Thucyd.   I.   103.     At  p.  6. 

Athens   the  marriage  of  slaves  l  Ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  657  D. 

was  an  uncommon  event,  and  is  The  Kvvrj  is  also  probably  signi- 

usually  found  among  the  \ti»fle  fied  as  belonging  to  the  dress 

oiKovvrec.  It  was  cheaper  to  pur-  of  the  Helots,  in  the  account  of 

chase  than  to  bring  up  slaves,  the  signal  for  conspiracy  given 

(See  Hume  on  the  Populousness  by   Antiochus    of    Phalanthus 

of  Ancient  Nations,  Works,  vol.  (Strab.  VI.  p.  278.),  although 

III.  p.  431-440.      See  p.  438,  other   writers  (^Eneas  Poliorc. 

on  the  marriages  of  the  Helots.)  11.)  mention  a  -rrlXog  in  its  stead. 
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"  they  may  never  forget  that  they  are  slaves.  In  ad- 
"  dition  to  this,  those  amongst  them  who,  either  by 
"  their  stature  or  their  beauty,  raise  themselves  above 
"  the  condition  of  a  slave,  are  condemned  to  death ; 
"  and  the  masters  who  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly 
"  of  them  are  liable  to  punishment. "  The  partiality 
and  ignorance  of  this  writer  is  evident  from  his  very 
first  statement.  The  Helots  wore  the  leathern  cap 
with  a  broad  band,  and  the  covering  of  sheep's  skin, 
simply  because  it  was  the  original  dress  of  the  natives  ; 
which  moreover  the  Arcadians  had  retained  from  an- 
cient usage  ;m  Laertes  the  father  of  Ulysses,  when  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  peasant,  is  also  represented 
as  wearing  a  cap  of  goat's  skin.n  The  truth  is,  that 
the  ancients  made  a  distinction  between  town  and 
country  costume.  Hence,  when  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon 
wished  to  accustom  the  unemployed  people,  whose 
numbers  they  dreaded,  to  a  country  life,  they  forced 
them  to  wear  the  xarcovaxy,  which  had  underneath  a 
lining  of  fur.0  The  Pisistratidse  made  use  of  the 
very  same  measure. p  Thus  also  Theognis  describes 
the  countrymen  of  Megara  (whose  admission  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  he  deplores)  as  clothed  with 
dressed  skins,  and  dwelling  around  the  town  like 
frightened  deer.q  The  dipthera  of  the  Helots  there- 

m  Kwrj  A,o/cae,  Sophocl.  Ina-         °  Pollux,  VII.  4. 68.  compare 

chus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  Hesychius,  Moeris,  and  Suidas 

1203.    Valcken.    ad   Theocrit.  in  Ka.Twva.Kr}.     Theopompus  and 

Adoniaz.  p.  345.  the  same  as  Mensechmus  kv  roig  Stjcuwvteurolc 

the  TrtXoc  AjOK-cie  in  Polysen  IV.  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  271  D.  (cf. 

14.    galerus    Arcadicus,   Stat.  Schweigh.)  call  the  Karwva/co^o- 

Theb.  IV.  299.  VII.  39.    Kvrfj  poi  Sicyonian  bondsmen.  Comp. 

Botwrm   as    the   country-dress,  Ruhnken.  ad  Tim.  p.  212. 
Hesychius.  The  Arcadians  went         P  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1157.  cf. 

into   the   fields    in   goats'    and  Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  506. 
sheep-skins,  Pausan.  IV.  11. 1.          1  V.  53.  Bekker. 

n  Od.  XXIV.  230. 
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fore  signified  nothing  more  humiliating  and  degrading 
than  their  employment  in  agricultural  labour.  Myron 
is  doubtless  right  in  stating  that  the  Helots  could  not 
lay  aside  this  dress  at  pleasure  ;  indeed,  a  young  Spar- 
tan could  not  assume  the  dress  of  an  older  man. 
Whilst  in  Athens  the  influence  of  democracy  had  pro- 
duced an  uniformity  of  dress,  and  even  (according  to 
Xenophon)1  of  bodily  form,  in  citizens,  resident  aliens, 
and  slaves ;  in  Sparta  the  several  orders  were  charac- 
terised by  external  differences.  Now  since  Myron 
thus  manifestly  misinterpreted  this  circumstance,  it  is 
very  probable  that  his  other  objections  are  founded  in 
error;  nor  can  misrepresentations  of  this  political 
state,  which  was  unknown  to  the  later  Greeks,  and 
particularly  to  the  class  of  writers,  have  been  uncom- 
mon. Plutarch,8  for  example,  relates  that  the  Helots 
were  compelled  to  intoxicate  themselves,  and  perform 
indecent  dances,  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan  youth ; 
but  common  sense  is  opposed  to  so  absurd  a  method 
of  education.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Spartans  should 
have  so  degraded  the  men  whom  they  appointed  as 
tutors  over  their  young  children?  Female  Helots 
also  discharged  the  office  of  nurse  in  the  royal  palaces/ 
and  doubtless  obtained  all  the  affection  with  which  the 
attendants  of  early  youth  were  honoured  in  ancient 
times.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Doric  laws  did 
not  bind  servants  to  strict  temperance  ;u  and  hence 
examples  of  drunkenness  among  them  might  have 
served  as  a  means  of  recommending  sobriety.  It  was 
also  an  established  regulation,  that  the  national  songs 
and  dances  of  Sparta  were  forbidden  to  the  Helots,x 

r  De  rep.  Ath.  I.  10.  u  Theopomp.  ap.  A  then.  XIV. 

s  Lycurg.  28.  and  elsewhere,     p.  651  C. 

*  Duris  ap.  Plutarch.  Ages.  3.         x  Plutarch,  ubi  sup. 
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who,  on  the  other  hand,  had  some  extravagant  and 
lascivious  dances  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  above  report  .y  We  must,  more- 
over, bear  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  strangers  who 
visited  Sparta,  and  gave  an  account  of  its  institutions, 
^  seized  upon  particular  cases  which  they  had  imper- 
fectly observed,  and,  without  knowing  their  real  na- 
ture, described  them  in  the  light  suggested  by  their 
own  false  prepossessions. 

*        4.  But  are  we  not  labouring  in  vain  to  soften  the 
bad  impression  of  Myron's  account,  since  the  fearful 
jVjsrV\      word  crypteia  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  un- 
*^»     \^~    happy  fate  of  the  Helots,  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters?     By  this  word  is   generally  understood,  a 
vV  chase  of  the  Helots,  annually  undertaken  at  a  fixed 

time  by  the  youth  of  Sparta,  who  either  assassinated 
them  by  night,  or  massacred  them  formally  in  open 
day,  in  order  to  lessen  their  numbers,  and  weaken  their 
power.2  Isocrates  speaks  of  this  institution  in  a  very 
confused  manner,  and  from  mere  report.51  Aristotle 
however,  as  well  as  Heraclides  of  Pontus,b  attribute  it 
to  Lycurgus,  and  represent  it  as  a  war  which  the 
Ephors  themselves,  on  entering  upon  their  yearly 
office,  proclaimed  against  the  Helots.  Thus  it  was  a 
regularly  legalised  massacre,  and  the  more  barbarous, 
as  its  periodical  arrival  could  be  foreseen  by  the  un- 
happy victims.  And  yet  were  not  these  Helots,  who 
in  many  districts  lived  entirely  alone,  united  by  despair 
for  the  sake  of  common  protection,  and  did  they  not 

y  juoflwv  QopTtKov  op^/xa,  Pol-  ting.  vol.  IX.  p.  30. 

lux,  IV.  14.  101.  aPanathen.  p.  271  A.     See 

z  Plutarch,    c.    28.     Comp.  above,  p.  22.  note  1. 

Num.  I.  Concerning  the  Cryp-  b  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lye.  28.  He- 

teia,  see  Manso,  vol.  I.  part  2.  raclid.  Pont.  2. 
p.  141.  Heyne,  Comment.  Got- 
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every  year  kindle  a  most  bloody  and  determined  war 
throughout  the  whole  of  Laconia  ?  Such  are  the  in- 
extricable difficulties  in  which  we  are  involved  by  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  received  accounts :  the  solution  of 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of 
Megillus  the  Spartan,  in  the  Laws  of  Plato,c  who  is 
there  celebrating  the  manner  of  inuring  his  country- 
men to  hardship.  "  There  is  also  amongst  us,"  he 
says,  "  what  is  called  the  crypteia,  the  pain  of  under- 
"  going  which  is  scarcely  credible.  It  consists  in 
"  going  barefoot  in  storms,  in  enduring  the  privations 
"  of  the  camp,  performing  menial  offices  without  a 
"  servant,  and  wandering  night  and  day  through  the 
"  whole  country."  The  same  is  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  another  passage/  where  the  philosopher 
settles,  that  in  his  state  sixty  agronomi  or  phylarchs 
should  each  choose  twelve  young  men  from  the  age  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  send  them  as  guards  in  suc- 
cession through  the  several  districts,  in  order  to  in- 
spect the  fortresses,  roads,  and  public  buildings  in  the 
country ;  for  which  purpose  they  should  have  power 
to  make  free  use  of  the  slaves.  During  this  time  they 
were  to  live  sparingly,  to  minister  to  their  own  wants, 
and  range  through  the  whole  country  in  arms  without 
intermission,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  These 
persons  were  to  be  called  xguTrroj,  or  ayopavo'/Ao*. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  Plato  would  have  here  used 
the  name  of  crypteia,  if  it  signified  an  assassination  of 

c  I.  p.  633  C.  Justin  says  of  redire  quam  mri  facti  essent. 

the  same  thing,  III.  3.  pueros  The   same,  with  a  few   devia- 

puberes  non  in  forum,  sed  in  tions,  is  stated  in  Schol.  Plat. 

agrum    deduci    pracepit,    ut  Leg.  I.  p.  225.  Ruhn. 

primos  annos  non  itf  luxuria,  d  VI.    p.   763  B     Compare 

sed  in  opere  et  laboribus  age-  Barthelemy,    Anacharsis,   torn. 

) — neque  prius   in   urbem  IV.  p.  461. 
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the  Helots,  or  rather,  if  there  was  not  an  exact  agree- 
ment in  essentials  between  the  institution  which  he 
proposed,  and  that  in  existence  at  Sparta,  although 
the  latter  was  perhaps  one  of  greater  hardship  and 
severity?  The  youth  of  Sparta  were  also  sent  out, 
under  certain  officers,6  partly  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing them  to  hardships,  partly  of  inspecting  the  territory 
of  Sparta,  which  was  of  considerable  extent.  These 
emissaries  may  probably  have  kept  a  strict  watch  upon 
the  Helots,  who,  living  by  themselves,  and  entirely 
separated  from  their  masters,  must  have  been  for  that 
reason  the  more  formidable  to  Sparta.  We  must  al- 
low that  oppression  and  severity  were  not  sufficiently 
provided  against ;  only  the  aim  of  the  custom  was 
wholly  different ;  though  perhaps  it  is  reckoned  by 
Thucydidesf  among  those  institutions,  which,  as  he 
says,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
watch  over  the  Helots. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  established 
institution  of  the  crypteia  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  those  extraordinary  measures  to  which  Sparta 
thought  herself  compelled  in  hazardous  circumstances 
to  resort.  Thucydides  leaves  us  to  guess  the  fate  of 
the  2000  Helots  who,  after  having  been  destined  for 
the  field,  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  the  curse  of 
this  bondage  (of  which  Plato  says  that  it  produced  the 
greatest  doubt  and  difficulty)  g  that  the  slaves  aban- 
doned their  masters  when  they  stood  in  greatest  need 

e  Damoteles  a  Spartan,  eirl  note  40.  Critias  the  Athenian 

rr/e  KpvTrreiciQ  rerayjutVoe,  Plut.  also  said,  with  more  wit  than 

Cleomen.  28.  truth,  that  in  Sparta  the  free 

f  IV.  80.  were  most  free  (cf.  Diogen.  Prov. 

«  Leg.  VI  p.  776.  cited  by  IV.  87.  Apostol.  VIII.  12.); 

Athen.  VI.  p.  264.  comp.  Plu-  and  that  the  slaves  were  most 

tarch,  Lycurg.  28.  See  Philo-  slaves,  ap.  Liban.  Or.  XXIV. 

logical  Museum,  vol.  II.  p.  68.  vol.  II  p.  85.  Reisk. 
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of  their  assistance  ;  and  hence  the  Spartans  were  even 
compelled  to  stipulate  in  treaties  for  aid  against  their 
own  subjects.11 

5.  A  more  favourable  side  of  the  Spartan  system 
of  bondage  is,  that  a  legal  way  to  liberty  and  citizen- 
ship stood  open  to  the  Helots.1  The  many  interme- 
diate steps  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  regular 
mode  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other. 
The  Helots,  who  were  esteemed  worthy  of  an  especial 
confidence,  were  called  a^ysioi ; k  the  epuxrypsg  en- 
joyed the  same  in  war :  the  aQerou  were  probably 
released  from  all  service.  The  $so-7ro(riov(WTot,i,  who 
served  in  the  fleet,  resembled  probably  the  freed-men 
of  Attica,  who  were  called  the  out-dwellers  (of  "xa>%ig 
olxowrss).1  When  they  received  their  liberty,  they 
also  obtained  permission  "  to  dwell  where  they 
wished"™  and  probably  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of 
land  was  granted  to  them  without  the  lot  of  their 
former  masters.  After  they  had  been  in  possession  of 
liberty  for  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called 
Neodamodes?  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near 
to  that  of  the  citizens.0  The  Mothones,  or  Mothaces, 
also,  were  not  Perioaci  (of  whose  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  Spartans  we  know  nothing),  but  Helots,  who,  being 
brought  up  together  with  the  young  Spartans  (like 
Eumseus  in  the  house  of  Ulysses),  obtained  freedom 

11  Thuc.  I.  118.  V.  14,  23.  cf.         m  Thuc.  V.  34.  cf.  IV.  80. 
Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  2.  n  VII.  58.  Ararat  Se  TO  veo- 

1  Although  it  is    denied   by  tfyuoj^ee    iXevdepov    tfdri    etvat. 

Dio   Chrys.    Or.    XXXVI.   p.  The  opposite  is  SapWie  (Steph. 

448  B.     Compare  Manso  I.  2.  AAM&AE1S)  ^/zoVcu  rj  oi  evre- 

p.  153.  and  I.  1.  p.  234.  Xetg  Trapa  Acuce&u/uov/oue,  He- 

k  Hesych.  in  v.  sychius. 

1   Boeckh's      Economy      of        °  Cf.  Plut.  Ages.  6. 
Athens,  vol.  I.  p.  349.  transl. 
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without  the  rights  of  citizenship.1*  For  ju,o$o>v  means 
a  domestic  slave,  verna  ;  and  Periceci  could  never  have 
been  called  by  this  name,  not  being  dependent  upon 
individual  Spartans.q  The  descendants  of  the  Mo- 
thaces  must  also  have  sometimes  received  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  since  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and 
Gylippus  were  of  Mothacic  origin/  Those  citizens 
who,  in  obedience  to  the  ancient  law  of  inheritance, 
married  a  widow  of  a  deceased  person,  were  (if  we 
may  judge  from  the  etymology  of  the  word)  called 
Epeunacti :  that  slaves  were  once  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  testified  by  Theopompus.8 

6.  The  number  of  the  Helots  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  account  of  the  army 
at  Platsea.  We  find  that  there  were  present  in  this 
battle  5000  Spartans,  35,000  Helots,  and  10,000 


P  Athen.  VI.  271  E.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Plut.  279.  Harpo- 
cration,  Hesychius.  The  deri- 
vation from  the  town  Mothone 
is  like  that  of  the  name  of  the 
Helots  from  Helos.  The  Tpo- 
tytpoi  became  Spartans  from 
aliens  by  education,  Xenoph. 
Hell.  V.  3.  9.  To  these  the 
confused  account  in  Plut.  La- 
con.  Inst.  p.  252.  probably  re- 
fers. 

1 1n  Athenaeus  they  are  called 
free,  in  reference  to  \h&\r future, 
not  their  past  condition.  See 
Hemsterhuis  ap.  Lennep.  Ety- 
mol.  vol.  I.  p.  575. 

r  Athen.  ubi  sup.  ^Elian,  V. 
H.  XII.  43.  Two  ffvvrpo<j)oi  or 
fjLodcLKEG  of  Cleomenes  III.  in 
Plut.  Cleom.  8.  These  were, 
like  Lysander,  Heraclide  Mo- 
thaces. 

8  Ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  271  D. 


where  the  comparison  with  the 
KaTwvaKotyopoi  does  not  appear 
to  have  sufficient  ground.  See 
Casaub.  ad  Athen.  VI.  20.  In- 
terp.  Hesych.  in  V.  kvevvaKrai. 
Diodorus,  Exc.  Vat.  VII.— X. 
n.  12.,  calls  the  Parthenians 
who  had  been  sent  under  Pha- 
lanthus  to  Tarentum,  sometimes 
Epeunacti ,  sometimes  Par- 
thenians.  Since  they  are  con- 
sidered as  young  men  (for  Pha- 
lanthus  has  an  EpaarriQ  named 
Agathiadas),they  appear  to  have 
been,  not  Helots  who  had  be- 
gotten children  with  Spartan 
women,  but  the  male  offspring 
of  such  unions.  As  the  term  is 
used  by  Theopompus,  these 
would  be  called  the  sons  of 
Epeunacti.  Hesychius  like- 
wise makes  the  eTrevvaKTOi  equi- 
valent to  the 
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Periceci.1  The  whole  number  of  Spartans  that  bore 
arms,  amounted  on  another  occasion  to  8000,  which, 
according  to  the  same  proportion,  would  give  56,000 
for  the  number  of  Helots  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  for  the  whole  population  about  224,000.  If  then 
the  state  of  Sparta  possessed  9000  lots  there  were 
twenty  male  Helots  to  each  (although,  as  we  saw 
above,  a  single  lot  could  probably  maintain  a  larger 
number) ,  and  there  remained  44,000  for  the  service  of 
the  state  and  of  individuals.  The  account  of  Thucy- 
dides,  that  the  Chians  had  the  greatest  number  of 
slaves  of  any  one  state  after  the  Lacedsemoniaris,"  does 
not  compel  us  to  set  the  amount  higher,  because  the 
great  number  of  slaves  in  ^Egina  disappeared  when 
that  island  lost  its  freedom,  and  Athens  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  certainly  did  not  possess  200,000 
slaves.  The  number  of  Perioeci  able  to  bear  arms 
would,  according  to  the  above  proportion,  only  amount 
to  16,000  ;  but  we  must  suppose  that  a  larger  portion 
of  them  remained  behind  in  Peloponnesus :  for  since 
the  Perioeci  were  possessed  of  30,000  lots  (though  of 
less  extent),  there  must  have  been  about  the  same 
number  of  families,  and  we  thus  get  at  least  120,000 
men ;  and  upon  the  whole,  for  the  3800  square  miles 
of  Laconia,  a  suitable  population  of  380,000  souls. 

From  this  calculation  it  also  results,  that,  according 
to  the  population  to  be  maintained,  the  estates  of  the 
Spartans  (wohiriK^  %d)pa)K  must  have  amounted  to 
two-thirds  of  all  the  tillage-land  in  the  country.  This 
arrangement  could  not  have  been  attended  with  any 

1  According  to  the  epitaph  in  of    whom   2100  were   perhaps 

Herod.   VII.   228.    4000   men  Helots.    See  below,  ch.  12.  §  6. 

were    buried   at    Thermopylae,  u  VIII.  40. 

i.  e.,  300  Spartans,  700  Thes-  x  Polyb.  VI.  45. 
pian  Hoplitse,  and  3000 
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difficulty  after  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  territory  of 
Messenia,  when  the  number  of  lots  was  doubled/  and 
the  area  of  each  was  perhaps  increased  in  a  still  greater 
proportion.  For  when  the  Spartans  had  (as  it  ap- 
pears) dislodged  the  Doric  Messenians,  and  conquered 
their  country,  a  few  maritime  and  inland  towns 
(Asine,  Mothone,  Thuria,  and  ^Ethsea)  were  indeed 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Perioeci ;  but 
the  best  part  of  a  country  so  rich  in  tillage-land,  plant- 
ations, and  pastures,2  passed  into  the  hands  of  Spar- 
tan proprietors,  and  the  husbandmen  who  remained 
behind  became  Helots  .a  It  was  these  last  in  par- 
ticular who,  during  the  great  earthquake  in  465  B.C., 
took  possession  of  the  towns  of  Thuria  and  JEthaea, 
fortified  the  strong  hold  of  Ithome,  and  afterwards 
partially  emigrated.1"  If  however  this  insurrection 
had  been  common  to  all  the  Helots,  as  Diodorus  re- 
lates, how  could  the  Spartans  have  afterwards  allowed 
the  insurgents  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  without 
entirely  depriving  the  land  of  its  cultivators  ?  After 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  also,  it  was  not  the  Laconian,  but 
the  Messenian  Helots  who  revolted,0  and  were  without 


y  According  to  the  most  pro-  ^ifXay^avov.  Cf.  III.  20.  6.  Ze- 

bable  statement  in  Plut.  Lye.  8,  nob.  III.  39.  Apostol.  VII.  33. 

viz.,  that  Lycurgus  made  4500  Sov\6repoQ  MctnrqwW :  cf.  Ety- 

lots,  and  Polydorus  the  same  mol.  in  EiXwree.  Etym.  Gudian. 

number.  p.  167,32. 

zPlat.  Alcib.  I.  p.  122  D.  b  Thuc.  I.  100.  irXeiffroi  tie 

Tyrtseus  ap.  Schol.  p.  78.  TUJV  EtXwrwj/  tyivovro  ol  TUV 

Ruhnk.  and  ad  Leg.  I.  p.  220.  TraXtuwj/  Metrtrrjviur  TOTE  dovXw- 

See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §  3.  The  Qivruv  airoyovoi.  Plutarch,  Ci- 

valley  of  the  Pamisus  in  many  mon,  16.  Lye.  28,  and  Diodorus 

places  gives  a  return  of  thirty  XI.  53,  sqq.  incorrectly  distin- 

times  the  seed,  and  is  sown  guish  the  Helots  from  the 

twice  in  the  year,  Sibthorp  in  Messeniaus.  Compare  book  I. 

Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  60.  ch.  9.  §  10. 

a  Pausan.  IV.^24.  2.  r^v  psv  c  Compare  Xen.  Hell.  VII. 

a'XXr/v  TrXrjv  n)e  'AatrmW  avrot  2.  2.  with  VI.  5.  27 
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doubt  the  chief  promoters  of  the  re-establishment  of 
Messenia,  where  they  exercised  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  newly-founded  democracy .d 

7.  In  Laconia  itself,  according  to  the  Rhetra  of 
Agis  (which  in  all  probability  merely  confirmed  ex- 
isting institutions),  the  territory  belonging  to  Sparta 
consisted  of  the  inland  tract,  which  was  bounded  by 
part  of  mount  Taygetus  to  the  west,  by  the  river 
Pellene,  and  by  Sellasia  to  the  north,  and  extended 
eastward  towards  Malea,6  and  this  was  therefore  at 
that  time  cultivated  by  Helots.  Here  it  may  be 
asked,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  situated 
in  this  district,  for  example  Amyclse,  Therapne,  and 
Pharis  ?  Certainly  not  Helots  alone,  for  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  Hoplitse  from  Amyclse  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  army/  who  must  therefore  have  been 
either  Spartans  or  Perioaci.  But  whether  the  Perioeci 
inhabited  small  districts  in  the  midst  of  the  territory 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Spartans,  or  whether 
some  Spartans  lived  out  of  the  city  in  country- towns, 
cannot  be  completely  determined.  The  former  is, 
however,  the  more  probable,  since  some  Perioeci  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,g  and  Amyclse  is  reckoned 
among  the  towns  of  Laconia  ;h  the  Spartans  also  are 
mentioned  to  have  had  dwellings  in  the  country,1  but 
never  to  have  possessed  houses  in  any  other  town  ex- 
cept Sparta,  and  a  few  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

This  induces  us  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem,  of  what  is  the  proper  signification 

d  Polyb.  VII.   10.  1.  cf.  IV.  f  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  5.  11. 

32.    1,   and  Manso's  Excursus  g  Thuc.    IV.  8.  ol 

on  the  restoration  of  Messenia,  rw*>  TrepioiKwv. 

vol.  III.  part  2.  p.  80.  h  See  above  ch.  2.  §  1. 

e  Plut.    Agis.    8.      The  word  {  evr'    aypw,    iv    rote  ^ 

MaXeW  is  perhaps  corrupt.  Compare  above,  p.  34.  note  s. 
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of  the  Phylee  (as  the  grammarians  sometimes  call 
them),k  of  Pitana,  Limnse  or  Limnseum,  Mesoa  and 
Cynosura,  which  Pausanias  also  mentions  together  as 
divisions  of  the  people.1  Now  Pausanias  calls  them 
divisions  of  the  Spartans,  and  it  appears  that  we  must 
follow  his  statement.  For  in  an  Amyclsean  inscrip- 
tion,"1 Damatrius,  an  overseer  of  the  foreigners  at 
Amyclee,  is  called  a  Mesoatan ;  and  in  another  in- 
scription, a  Gymnasiarch  of  the  Roman  time  is  desig- 
nated as  belonging  to  the  Phyle  of  the  Cynosurans  ;n 
and  we  cannot  suppose  these  persons  to  have  been 
Perioeci.0  And  if  Alcman,  according  to  a  credible 
account,  was  a  Mesoatan,p  we  may  understand  by  this 
term  a  citizen  of  Sparta  (although  of  an  inferior 
grade),  without  contradicting  the  authority  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  only  denies  that  any  stranger  besides 
Tisamenus  and  Hegias  was  ever  made  a  Spartan.q 
Further,  it  is  clear  from  ancient  writers  that  Pitana, 
Limnse,  Mesoa,  and  Cynosura,  were  names  of  places. 
We  are  best  informed  with  respect  to  Pitana,  an 
ancient  town,  and  without  doubt  anterior  to  the 
Dorians/  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 

k  Steph.    Byz.    Mc<roa    TOTTOQ  Krjrrjg    Ai/zj/arwj')    occurs.      See 

AaKwviKiJG.        <bv\rj     Aa/owj'to?.  Boeckh,  ib.  p.  61 1. 

Hesychius,  Kvvoaovpa  <f>v\r]  Aa-  °  Thrasybulus    also    (Epigr. 

rj.    Herodian  Trepl  pov  \e~  Plut.    Apophth.     Lac.    p.  242. 

p.    13.   23.     Dindorf.  TO  Anthol.  Palat.  VII.  229.)  was 

£7ri    ry     AaKwi/t/dj/  evidently    a    Spartan,    brought 

Cf.  Schol.  Callim.  Dian.  back  to  Pitana,  and  so  also  is 

94.     Hesych.  r/  UtTavrj  (f>v\r).  Archias,  the  Pitanatan,  in  He- 

1  III.  16.  6.  rod.  III.  55.    See  Strabo,  V.  p. 

m  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  250. 

1338.  P  Suid.  Fragm.  2.  Welcker. 

n  Boeckh,    ibid.    N°.   1347,  q  IX.  35.  At  the  same  time, 

where  it  is  written  AIIO  4>Y-  Heraclides  Ponticus  says  of  Alc- 

AHS    KYNOOYPEON.      Con-  man  merely,  fjXevdepwdrj. 

cerning  which   see  Boeckh,  p.  r  Pindar.    Olymp.    VI.    28. 

609.     In  Inscript.  1241.  a  ha-  Eurip.  Troad.  1116. 

At/z>'cuw»/   (perhaps  ^101-  IIiramr»/G  in  Hesychius. 
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its  own  gymnastic  contests,8  and  to  furnish  a  battalion 
of  its  own,  called  Pitanates.4  Herodotus,  who  was 
there  himself,  calls  it  a  demus  ;u  and  we  know  that  it 
was  near  the  temple  and  stronghold  of  Issorium,x 
which,  according  to  Pausanias'  topography  of  Sparta, 
must  have  been  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  town.y  This  author  also  mentions,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  the  porch  of  the  Crotanes,  who  were  a 
division  of  the  Pitanatse.  We  therefore  know  that 
Pitana  lay  to  the  west  of  Sparta,  outside  the  town  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus/'  inside  (as  it  appears)  according 
to  Pausanias.  So  Limnse  likewise,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  was  a  suburb  of  Sparta,a  and  at  the  same  time 
a  part  of  the  town,  as  also  was  Mesoa,b  whither  how- 
ever Pausanias  relates  that  Preugenes  the  Achaean 
brought  the  statue  of  Artemis,  rescued  from  the 
Dorians  at  Sparta. c  It  follows  from  these  apparently 
contradictory  accounts,  some  including  these  places  in 
Sparta,  and  some  not,  that  they  were  nothing  else  than 
the  hamlets  (xwpoLi),  of  which,  according  to  Thucy- 


8  Hesych.  in  Hira.va.TriQ.  Ages.  32. 

*  Herod.  IX.  53.     Thuc.  I.  *  Pausan.  III.  14.  2.— CEnus 

20.  does  not  admit  its  existence,  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  ac- 

But  Caracalla,  in  imitation  of  cording  to  Athen.  I.  p.  31  C. 

antiquity,    composed    a    Xdxoc  and  this  also  was  near  the  city, 

Iltravarr/c   of  Spartans,  Hero-  Plut.  Lye.  6.     See  the  map  of 

dian.  IV.  8.      The  Tarentines  Peloponnesus, 

(who  retained  the  memory  of  z  Also  according  to  Plut.  de 

the  mother-city  more  in  their  Exil.  6. 

names  of  places  than  in  their  a  VIII.  p.  363  A.   Doubtless 

customs)  had  a  division  of  their  the  marshy   grounds  upon  the 

army  which  was  called  Pitan-  Eurotas,  which  in  this  part  fre- 

ates ;   the  TrfptVoXot  JTiravarcu  quently  overflowed   its    banks, 

are  mentioned  upon  a  coin  of  Compare  book  I.  ch.  4.  §  6. 

Tarentum :  Millingen's  Ancient  b  P.  364  A.  comp.  Tzschucke, 

Coins,  pi.  l.n.  19.  p.  184. 

Mil.  55.  c  VII.  20.  4. 

xPolysen.  II.  1.  14.  cf.  Plut. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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dides,d  the  town  of  Sparta  consisted,  and  which  lay  on 
all  sides  around  the  city  (Wxi$)  properly  so  called, 
but  were  divided  from  one  another  by  intervals,  until 
at  a  late  period  (probably  when  Sparta,  during  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  power,  was  enclosed  with 
walls)  they  were  united  and  incorporated  together. 


CHAP.   IV. 

§  1.  Subject  classes  in  Crete.  §  2.  In  Argos  and  Epidaurus. 
§  3.  In  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  §  4.  In  Syracuse.  §  5.  In  By- 
zantium, Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  and  Cyrene.  §  6.  The  bond- 
slaves of  Thessaly.  §  7.  Cities  and  villages  of  Arcadia.  §  8. 
The  political  opposition  of  city  and  country. 

1.  AFTER  having  thus  separately  considered  the 
two  dependent  classes  in  Sparta,  the  pattern  state  of 
the  Dorians,  we  will  now  point  out  the  traces  of  the 
analogous  ranks  in  several  other  states  of  Doric  origin. 

The  Doric  customs  were  first  establi shed  in  CRETE, 
whose  fortunate  circumstances  had  given  to  that  race  a 
fertile  country,  and  an  undisturbed  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  relative  rights  of  the  Dorians  and  natives 
must  at  an  early  period  have  been  fixed  on  a  settled 
basis  in  this  island;  and  we  may  suppose  that  this 
settlement  was  made  on  equitable  terms,  since  Aristotle 
was  not  aware  of  any  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in 
Crete  against  their  masters. a  The  Doric  customs  re- 
quired here,  as  elsewhere,  exemption  from  all  agricul- 

d  I.   10.    Pitana   is  called  a         aII.6.3.  Concerning  the  slaves 

K-wp?  in  Schol.  Thucyd.  I.  20.  of  Crete,  seeManso,  Sparta,  vol. 

and  Lirimse  is  called  the  At^-  I.  part  2.  p.  105.  SteCroix,Sur 

vaiov   yupiov   in    Pausan.  III.  la  Legislation  de  Crete,  p.  373. 

16.  6.  has  confused  the  whole  subject. 
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tural  or  commercial  industry  ;  which  is  expressed  in 
a  lively  manner  in  the  song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan, 
that  "  with  lance  and  sword  and  shield  he  reaped  and 
"  dressed  his  vines,  and  hence  was  called  lord  of  the 
"  Mnoia."b  In  this  island,  however,  different  classes 
of  dependents  must  have  existed.  Sosicrates  and 
Dosiadas,  both  credible  authors  on  the  affairs  of  Crete, 
speak  of  three  classes,  the  public  bondsmen  (xoiwj 
SouXe/a),  called  by  the  Cretans  /xvo/a,  the  slaves  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  a$a,[j.ia)Tai,  and  the  Perioeci,  uTryxooi. 
Now  we  know  that  the  Aphamiotse  received  their 
name  from  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  private  indi- 
viduals (in  Cretan  afya^iai),  and  accordingly  they 
were  agricultural  bondsmen.6  These  latter  are  iden- 
tical with  the  Clarotse,  who,  for  this  reason,  were  not 
separately  mentioned  by  the  writers  just  quoted  :  for 
although  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  the  lot  cast  for  prisoners  of  war,  the 
more  natural  derivation  doubtless  is  from  the  lots  or 
lands  of  the  citizens,  which  were  called  X^QOI.  But 
whichever  explanation  we  adopt,  they  were  bondsmen 
belonging  to  the  individual  citizens.  Both  the  Clarotoe 
and  Aphamiotee  have  therefore  been  correctly  com- 
pared with  the  Helots  ;d  and  as  the  latter  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Laconian  Perioeci,  so  were  the 
former  from  the  Cretan,  although  Aristotle  neglects 
the  distinction  accurately  observed  by  the  Cretan  writ- 


b  Similarly   the    Lacedaemo-  p.  283.    Concerning  d^ajuta  or 

nians,   according   to  Cicero  de  d0??//m,   see  Schneider's  Lexi- 

Rep.   III.    9.    (cf.    Plut.   Lac.  con  in  a^a/ut&mu.  Hoeck'sKre- 

Apophth.  p.  1  79,  201.)  said  pro-  ta,  vol.  III.  p.  36. 
verbially,  suos  omnes  agros,  quos         d  Strabo  XV.  p.  *70  1  .     Etym. 

spiculo  possent  attingere.  Magn.  in  frci/ccmu,  Photius  in 

c  Athen.  VI.  p.  263  E.  He-  *c\apwrat  and  irevFarai.    Lex.se- 

sychius,  Eustath.  ad  II.  XV.  p.  guer.    I.   p.   292.  emended  by 

1024  Rom.  Ruhnken  ad  Tim.  Meineke  Euphor.  p.  142. 

E2 
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ers.e     In  the  second  place,  the  pv6ia  (or  juWa)  was 
by  more  precise  historians  distinguished  as  well  from 
the  condition  of  Perioeci  as  from  that  of  private  bond- 
age, and  it  was  explained  to  mean  a  state  of  public 
villenage  ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  every  state  in 
Crete  was  possessed  of  public  lands,  which  the  Mnotse 
cultivated  in  the  same  relative  situation  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  Aphamiotse,  who  cultivated  the 
allotted  estates,  stood  to  the  several  proprietors.     This 
name,  however,  is  sometimes   extended  to  all  forced 
labourers,  as  in  the  song  of  Hybrias  noticed  above/ 
Finally,  the  Perioeci  formed  in  Crete,  as  in  Laconia, 
dependent  and  tributary  communities  :    their  tribute 
was,  like  the  produce  of  the  national  lands,  partly 
applied  to  the  public  banquets  ;  g  to  which  also,  accord- 
ing to  Dosiadas,h  every  slave  in  Lyctus  contributed  in 
addition  one  ^ginetan  stater.     Now  in  this  passage 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Periceci  are  meant,  be- 
cause the  exact  author  would  not  have  called  them 


e  Polit.  II.  7.  3.  cf.  II.  2.  13.  KopvvriQopoiG  rat  'iraAtwrai  TOIQ 

f  So    also  in  Strab.    XII.  p.  IleXao-yote,  KCU  Kprjreg  fyicrfraig. 

542  C.  it  is  said  that  the  slaves  Write  /zwirfratg,  in  the  more  ex- 

of  the  Heracleotes  served  upon  tensive  signification  of  the  word. 

the  same  conditions  as  y  Mvya  In  the   same  manner  Eustath. 

.  ffvvottoQ  kQr}Tf.vev.     Comp.  Her-  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  533,  who  has 

mon  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  267  B.  been  already  corrected  by  Mei- 

where  Eustathius  ad  II.  XV.  p.  neke  ubi  sup. 
1024.  Rom.  fj.vuTO.1  ol  iyyevtiQ         8  Aristot,  Polit.  II.  7.  3.  airo 

OIKETCIL  (those  born  in  the  coun-  Travrwv  r&v  yiyvou.ivd)v  fcapTrwv 

try    as    opposed    to   purchased  re  KOI  /3o<r<c?;/xarwv  etc  ruv  crjfter- 

slaves)    appears   to    have   pre-  aiwv  KOI  fyopwv  OVQ  (plpowiv  ol 

served    the   right   reading,    cf.  Trep/otjcoi,    rera/o-cu   /itpoe,   i.  e. 

ad  II.  XIII.  p.    954.  Hesych.  "  Of  all  the  products  of  the  soil 

vol.  II.  p.  611.     Pollux  III.  S.  "  and  all  the  cattle  which  come 

23.  /cXapwrcu  KCU  /ivwtrcu.  Steph.  "from  the  public  lands,  a  part 

Byz.  (from  the  same  source  as  "  is  appointed."     The  arrange- 

Pollux)  ovrot   ?e  Trpwroi   ixP*l~  rnerit  of  the  words  is  not  more 

depcnrovaiv   o»g    Aa/ce^cu-  careless  than  in  other  passages. 
roig   eiXwfft    KCLI   'Apyetot          h  Ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  143  A. 
Ka\  2i/cvo»vtot  rotf 
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slaves  :  nor  yet  the  slaves  purchased  in  foreign  parts 
(called  apyupwvyroi  in  Crete),  since  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  reckon  with  any  certainty  that  per- 
sons in  this  situation  possessed  anything  of  their  own  ; 
nor,  lastly,  can  the  Mnotse  be  meant,  since  these  were 
public  slaves,  having  no  connexion  with  individuals, 
nor  consequently  with  their  eating  clubs.1  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  it  was  the  Clarotse  (or  Aphamiotee), 
who,  in  addition  to  the  tax  in  kind,  were  also  liable  to 
this  payment  in  money,  with  which  utensils  for  the 
use  of  the  public  table  were  probably  purchased.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  observed  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  bondsmen  were  admitted  to  the  daily 
banquets.  k 

Perhaps,  however,  there  was  no  Grecian  state  in 
which  the  dependent  classes  were  so  little  oppressed 
as  in  Crete.  In  general,  every  employment  and  pro- 
fession, with  the  exception  of  the  gymnasia  and  mi- 
litary service,  was  permitted  to  them.1  Hence  also  the 
Perioeci  held  so  firmly  to  the  ancient  legislation  of 
Minos,  that  they  even  then  observed  it,  when  it  had 
been  neglected  by  the  Dorians  of  the  town  of  Lyctus  ;m 
and  thus,  as  was  frequently  the  case  elsewhere,  in  the 
decline  of  public  manners  the  ancient  customs  were 
retained  among  the  lower  classes  of  society  longer  than 
amongst  the  higher.  Upon  the  whole,  Crete  was  the 
most  fortunate  of  all  the  Doric  states  in  this  circum- 
stance, that  it  could  follow  up  its  own  institutions  with 


1  See  below,  ch.  10.  §  7.  p.   263  F.    In  Sparta,  during 

k  At  the  Hermeea,  however,  the  Hyacinthia,  the  masters  in- 

the  slaves  feasted  in  public,  and  vited  the    slaves    to    be    their 

they  were  waited   on  by  their  guests,   Polycrates    ap.   Athen. 

masters,  as  at  Trcezen   in  the  IV.  p.  139  B. 

month  Geraestion  ;  Carystius  ap.  *  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  2.  1. 

Athen.  XIV.  p.  639  B.  cf.  VI.  m  Polit.  II.  8.  5. 
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energy  and  in  quiet,  without  any  powerful  obstacle  ; 
although  its  very  tranquillity  and  far-extended  com- 
merce at  length  occasioned  a  gradual  decline  of  ancient 
customs.  The  reverse  took  place  at  Argos,  whose 
Doric  inhabitants,  pressed  on  all  sides,  were  at  length 
compelled  to  renounce  the  institutions  of  their  race, 
and  adopt  those  of  the  natives.  In  the  early  history  of 
this  state,  therefore,  the  two  classes  of  dependents  and 
bondsmen  should  be  distinguished :  this  division  was, 
however,  very  early  laid  aside,  and  an  entirely  different 
arrangement  introduced. 

2.  There  was  at  ARGOS  a  class  of  bond-slaves, 
who  are  compared  with  the  Helots,  and  were  called 
Gymnesii*  The  name  alone  sufficiently  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  comparison  ;  these  slaves  having 
evidently  been  the  light-armed  attendants  on  their 
masters  (yujav^re^) .  Hence  also  the  same  class  of 
slaves  were  in  Sicyon  called  xopwyfyvgoi ;  because  they 
only  carried  a  club  or  staff,  and  not,  like  the  heavy- 
armed  Dorians,  a  sword  and  lance.  It  is  to  these  Gym- 
nesii  that  the  account  of  Herodotus  refers,0  that  6000 
of  the  citizens  of  Argos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by 
Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,p  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 

n  Hesychius,  Pollux  and  Ste-  been  slain  to  arrive  at  manhood, 

phanus  as  before.  From  this,  then,  it  follows  that 

0  VI.  83.  the    Gymnesii,  expelled    from 

P  VII.  148.     In  this  passage  Argos,  did  not  obtain  possession 

the  battle,  contrary  to  the  cal-  of  Tiryns  till  after  the  Persian 

dilation   before  given  (book  I.  war  (for  that  they  were  not  there 

ch.  8.  §  6.)  upon  the  authority  during  this  war  maybe  inferred 

of  Pausanias,  is  brought  down  to  from  Herod.  IX.  28.),  and  the 

the  time  immediately  preceding  final  victory  over  them   would 

the  Persian  war,  as  is  evident  then  coincide  with  the  conquest 

not  only  from  the  word  vtwort,  of  Tiryns  (book  I.  ch.  8.  §  7). 

but  also  from  the  circumstance  If  the  oracle  in  Herod.  VI.  19. 

that  the  Argives  desired  a  thirty  had  been  accurately  (K-OU  TOTE) 

years'  peace,  to  enable  the  chil-  fulfilled,  the  battle  must  fall  in 

dren  of  the  persons  who   had  Olymp.   70.  3.  498  B.C.,  but 
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ment  into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession  of 
it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
to  manhood.  From  this  narrative  it  is  plain  that  the 
number  of  Dorians  at  Argos  was  nearly  exhausted  by 
the  death  of  6000  of  their  body  ;  and  that  none  but 
bondsmen  dwelt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  since  otherwise  the  sovereign  power  would  not 
have  fallen  into  their  hands.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  foreign  countries  can  be 
here  intended,  since  these  could  have  had  no  more  no- 
tion of  governing  a  Grecian  state  than  the  bear  in  the 
fable  of  managing  the  ship.q  Afterwards,  when  the 
young  citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  com- 
pelled by  them  to  withdraw  to  Tiryns  ;  and  then, 
after  a  long  war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from 
the  territory,  or  again  subdued/ 

The  Argives,  however,  also  had  Periceci,3  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Orneatce.  This  appellation 
was  properly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ornese,  a 
town  on  the  frontiers  towards  Mantinea,  which,  having 
been  long  independent,  was  at  last,  about  the  year  580 
B.  C.,1  reduced  by  the  Argives ;  and  afterwards  the 
whole  class  of  Perioeci  was  so  called  from  that  place. 
These  Orneatse,  or  Perioeci,  therefore,  like  those  of 
Laconia,  formed  separate  communities  of  their  own, 
which  indeed  was  the  case  so  late  as  the  Persian  war. 


no  calculation   can  be  founded  of  Hesychius  in  eXevdepov  v^wp  : 

on  this  datum.  EV  "Apyii    euro   Tfjg     Svvayeiag 

i  The  same  argument  applies  (perhaps  $Y2AAEIAS,  cf.  Cal- 

here  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  lim.  Lav.  Pall.  47.  Euphorion 

who  made  themselves  masters  Fragm.    19.   Meineke)    nivovai 

of  Volsinii.    See  Niebuhr's  Ro-  Kprjyrjg  eXevdepovfievoi  TWV  OIKE- 

man  History,  vol.  I.  p.  101.  sq.  TUV. 

ed.  2.  English  Transl.  s  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  8. 

r  The  liberation    of    Argive  *  Book  I.  ch.  7.  §  16. 
slaves  is  alluded  to  in  a  passage 
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For  (as  we  have  shown  above)  the  Argives  about  this 
time  incorporated  the  surrounding  towns  belonging -to 
the  Perioeci,u  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  and  in- 
creasing their  own  numbers,  and  gave  them  the  rights 
of  citizens.  With  this  period  an  entirely  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  constitution  of  Argos  commences, 
although  this  state  of  things  has  from  its  greater  no- 
toriety often  been  improperly  applied  also  to  earlier 
times.  Thus  Isocrates*  says  that  the  Dorians  of 
Argos,  like  those  of  Messene,  admitted  the  native  in- 
habitants into  the  city  (as  <ruvo*xo*),  and  gave  them 
equal  rights  of  citizenship,  with  the  exception  of 
offices  of  honour ;  contrasting  with  it  the  conduct  of 
the  Spartans,  in  a  manner  Avhich  every  one  now  per- 
ceives to  have  been  entirely  groundless.  The  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Argos  then  introduced  was  no 
less  than  if  the  whole  body  of  Perioeci  in  Laconia  had 
declared  themselves  the  sovereign  community.  For 
the  newly- adopted  citizens  appear  to  have  soon  de- 
manded and  obtained  the  full  rights  of  the  old  ;  and 
hence,  ever  after  the  above  epoch,  democracy  seems  to 
have  had  the  upper  hand  in  Argos.  And  this  could 
never  be  the  case  without  the  disappearance  of  the 
Doric  character,  which  showed  itself  in  the  diminution 
of  their  military  skill.  For  this  reason  the  Argives  in 
after-times  were  reduced  to  form  a  standing  army  of 
a  thousand  citizens,  of  noble  extraction,  under  the 
command  of  generals  who  possessed  great  civil  power .y 


u  Not  the  Gymnesii.  See  distinguished  for  their  love  of 

vol.  I.  p.  191,  note  r.  equality  and  freedom. 

x  Panathen.  p.  270  A.  B.  cf.  y  See  Thuc.  V.67,  72.  Diod. 

286  A.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  XII.  80.  Plutarch,  Alcib.  15. 

Pausanias was  in  error  when  (II.  Pausan.  II  20.  1.  where  the 

19.)  he  states  that  the  Argives  leader  of  the  1000  Xo-yahQ  is 

had  from  an  early  period  been  called  Bryas,  and  particularly 
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This  body  of  men,  however,  immediately  endeavoured 
to  set  up  an  oppressive  oligarchy,  until  they  at  length 
yielded  to  the  preponderating  power  of  the  democracy. 
But  of  this  more  hereafter.1 

It  is  not  known  for  what  length  of  time  the  EPI- 
DAURIANS  preserved  the  distinction  between  towns- 
men and  countrymen.  The  name  xov'uro$e$,  i.  e.,  dusty- 
feet,  which  was  applied  to  the  lower  classes,  is  a  proof 
of  their  agricultural  habits,51  and  is  probably  not 
merely  a  term  of  reproach.  That  this  class,  however, 
as  at  Argos,  furnished  citizens  who  were  not  originally 
Dorians,  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fourth  tribe, 
besides  the  three  Doric.b 

3.  Neither  in  CORINTH  nor  in  SICYON  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  any  complete  distinction  between 
the  Doric  and  other  races.  The  inhabitants,  especially 
those  of  the  former  state,  must  have  lived  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  aboriginal  possessors,  and  were  probably 
only  admitted  by  a  fresh  division  (sir  ava8a0-ju,u>)  to  a 
joint  possession  of  the  lands.  Hence  it  was  that  in 
Corinth  there  were  not  only  the  three  Doric  tribes  (of 


Aristot.     Pol.     V.    4.     Comp.  ritoryoftheEleans,Ko/Xr/  THXic, 

Manso,  vol.  II.  p.  432.  with  the  included  four  tribes ;  Pisatis  was 

remarks  of  Tittmann,  p.  602.  divided  into  an  equal  number  ; 

z  The   Elean  HeptoiKig  may  and  if  the  whole   of  Triphylia 

serve  for  a  comparison.     This  obeyed  the  Eleans,  four  more 

was  the  name  of  all  the  terri-  were  added.  (See  Paus.  V.  9. 5.) 

tory  which  the  Eleans  had  con-  Compare  AristodemusofElis  in 

quered  in  addition  to  their  ori-  Harpocration  in  v.  'EXXai/o^toH', 

ginal  land,     the  KoiXr)   7HXte.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  331,  20.     For 

(Thuc.  II.  25.  Xen.  Hell.  III.  further   details  see  a  paper  by 

2.   23.)     It  was,  however,  di-  the   author   in  Welcker's    and 

vided   into    tribes,    which    in-  Naeke's  Rheinisches  Museum, 

creased  or  diminished  with  the  vol.  II.  p.  167. 

loss   or   accession   of  territory.  a  Plutarch,  Quaest.    Grsec.   I. 

The  number  of  the  Hellanodicse  Hesychius. 

was  arranged  according  to  that  b  Below,  ch.  5.  §  2. 
of  the  tribes.     The  ancient  ter- 
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which  we  shall  speak  hereafter),  but  eight,  all  of  which 
dwelt  in  the  city.c  Nor  were  even  the  Cypselidse, 
Dorians;  though,  before  they  obtained  the  tyranny, 
they  had  long  been  distinguished  citizens.  We  may 
discover  a  class  of  Corinthian  Helots  in  the  Cynophali,d 
whose  name  was,  as  in  a  former  instance,  derived  from 
the  dog-skin  cap  of  the  native  Peloponnesians.  But 
regular  slavery,  as  was  natural  in  a  commercial  state, 
soon  prevailed  at  Corinth,  and  probably  under  very 
nearly  the  same  form  as  at  Athens.6  In  Sicyon  there 
were  bondsmen,  of  whom  the  names  Corynephorif  and 
Catonacophori  have  been  preserved.8  The  first  marks 
them  as  light-armed  attendants  in  war,  the  second  as  a 
class  always  inhabiting  the  country.  The  citizens  of 
this  state  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  of  which  three 
were  purely  Doric,  viz.,  the  Hylleans,  Dymanes,  and 
Pamphylians  ;  while  the  fourth  tribe,  the  ^Egialeans, 
derived  their  name  from  the  country  which  they  had 
inhabited  before  the  Doric  invasion.11  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  this  fourth  tribe  possessed  not  merely  some 
civil  privileges,  but  the  complete  rights  of  citizenship ; 


cliavr(t  OKT-U;,  Photius  in  v.  (erroneously      for      K\apu>rai), 

Suidas   (in  Schott's  Prov.  XI.  Kopwytyopot,  and  KoXXiKvptoi  are 

64.)  Apostol.  XV.  67.  classed  together. 

d  Hesychius.  According  to  e  See  above,  p.  38,  note  °. 
Isaac  Vossius  Kvyo^vXot.  The  h  Herod.  V.  68.  where,  how- 
Corinthian  Kvvrj,  Herod.  IV.  ever,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
180.  was  perhaps  at  an  early  that  this  fourth  tribe  was  not 
period  the  peculiar  dress  of  this  established  until  after  the  time 
class.  See  above,  ch.  3.  §  3.  of  Cleisthenes.  The  tribe  which 

e  Thus  the  harbour  Lechaeum  in  Sicyon  was  called  AlyiaXeiQ 

was  a  place  of  refuge  for  mal-  was  perhaps  in  Phlius  known 

treated  slaves  as  well  as  Mu-  by  the  title  of  XdovoQvXrj,  the 

nychia,  Hesych.  in  Ae^atov.  mythical  name  of  the  daughter 

f  Steph.   Byz.  in  X/oc,   Pol-  of  Sicyon,  and  the  mother   or 

lux  ubi  sup.  Etym.  Gud.p.  165.  wife  of  Phlias,  Pausan.  II.  63. 

53.  where  0ijrc£,  yujLu/r/ree  (for  12.  6.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  45. 
ireXarai 
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since  the  family  of  Cleisthenes  raised  itself  from  it  to 
the  royal  dignity,  which  could  scarcely  have  taken 
place  had  their  tribe  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
citizens  as  the  Perioeci  or  Helots  did  to  the  Spartans. 
This  Cleisthenes,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  tyrant,  gave 
to  his  own  tribe  the  name  of  Archelai,  or  rulers  ;  while 
he  called  the  three  Doric  tribes  after  the  sow,  the 
swine,  and  the  ass  (uara/,  ovsara/,  p^ojpsarar)  We  can 
hardly,  however,  credit  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (who 
too  often  seeks  for  the  causes  of  events  in  the  passions 
and  wishes  of  individuals,  to  the  disregard  of  political 
circumstances)  that  these  were  merely  terms  of  abuse  ;* 
it  is  more  probable  that  Cleisthenes  wished  to  compel 
the  Dorians  to  retire  into  the  country,  and  employ 
themselves  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  in  agriculture,  thus 
bidding  an  entire  defiance  to  all  their  principles.  But 
so  arbitrary  a  subversion  of  all  ancient  customs  and 
habits  could  not  endure  for  any  length  of  time ;  and, 
after  the  downfall  of  that  tyrannical  dynasty,  the  for- 
mer constitution  was  restored  in  its  most  essential 
parts. 

4.  In  the  colonies  of  the  Dorians  the  condition 
of  the  conquered  peasants  and  bondsmen  was  often 
more  oppressed  and  degraded  than  in  the  parent 
states;  since  the  ruling  class  were  there  placed  in 

i  The  able  historian  Thirlwall  tions,   and  could  hardly  have 

thinks  it  more    probable    that  been  confounded  by  Herodotus 

Cleisthenes    united    the    three  with  a  mere  change  of  names. 

Doric  tribes   in   a  single  tribe,  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that 

and  that  the  Hyatse,  Oneatse,  the  temple  of  Zeus  the  Enume- 

and  Chcereatse,  were  the  three  rator,  in  Sicyon,  was  referred  to 

country  tribes,  tribus  rusticte,  the  establishment  of  the  tribes, 

which  Cleisthenes  had  admitted  Bekker's  Anecd.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p. 

into  the  dominant  community.  790.    Utfcuwviot  Kara  <f>v\ac;  kav- 

But  a  measure  of  this  kind  ap-  TOVQ  ra^avreg  KOU  a 

pears  to  be  unexampled  in  the  Aw(j  Drei^ewe  itpov 
history  of  the  Greek  constitu- 
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contact,  not  with  Greeks,  but  with  barbarians.  In 
their  settlements  the  following  ranks  were  generally 
formed  at  successive  periods  of  time.  A  Doric  state 
founded  the  colony;  and  its  citizens  constituted  the 
sole  nobility  in  the  new  city;  these  parted  amongst 
themselves  the  conquered  land  into  lots,k  and  formed 
the  body  of  citizens,  the  TroX/rso/Aa  strictly  so  called.1 
These  colonists,  however,  soon  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  fresh  numbers,  and  opened 
their  harbours  to  all  exiled  or  discontented  persons. 
The  motley  population™  thus  formed,  called  by  the 
name  of  Demus,  was  generally  excluded  from  the 
body  politic  (or  the  TroX/reojua),  until  it  obtained 
admittance  by  force ;  and  at  the  same  time  constantly 
pressed  for  a  new  division  of  the  territory  (am&ao-- 
p>V).n  Besides  these,  a  third  rank  was  formed  by 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  were  compelled  by  the 
new-comers  to  serve  either  as  bondsmen  or  public 
slaves.  Thus,  for  example,  the  distinction  at  SYRA- 
CUSE was — first,  the  Gamori,  viz.,  the  old  Corinthian 
colonists,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  large  lots, 
and  divided  the  land;0  secondly,  a  Demus;  and, 

k  See,  e.  g.,  concerning  the  cities  of  Sicily,  oy\oiQ  rt  yap 
K\ripo$oaria  of  Cnidos,  Diodor.  fr/yu/z/jcrote  iroXvavSpovvLv,  &c. 
V.  53.  That  the  lots  were  even  n  The  clearest  instance,  al- 
apportioned  in  the  mother-  though  not  of  a  Doric  city,  is 
country  may  be  seen  from  what  in  Thucyd.  V.  4.  The  Leon- 
occurred  at  the  founding  of  Sy-  tini  had  created  a  large  number 
racuse,  book  I.  ch.  6.  §  7.  Com-  of  new  citizens,  who,  partly 
pare  the  account  of  the  colo-  forming  the  popular  party, 
nization  of  Epidamnus,  Thucyd.  pressed  for  a  redivision  of  the 
L  27.  lands  (ava<W//oe).  Upon  this, 

1  This,    e.  g.,  was  the  case  the  nobles  entirely  expelled  the 

in    the    Corinthian    Apollonia,  commons.      See  below,  ch.   9. 

Herod.  IX.  93.      Aristot.  Pol.  §  15. 

IV.  3.  8.      So  also  in  Thera,  °  Herod.  VII.  155.     Aristot. 

Orchomenos,  p.  337.  Polit.   Syrac.   ap.    Phot,   in  v. 

m  Thucyd.   VI.    17.   of   the  Dionys.   Hal.  VI.  62.  p.  388. 
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thirdly,  slaves  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  whose 
number  became  proverbial.  These  were,  without 
doubt,  native  Siculians,  as  is  shown  by  the  various 
forms  of  their  name  (KoXXu^o/,  KiXX/xu^o/,  KaATuxu- 
g*o*,)  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  Greek.p 
The  political  condition  of  Syracuse  was  formed  in  a 
manner  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  states,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Demus  (an  unpleasant  fellow-lodger,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Gelon)  was  immediately  received 
into  the  city.  Hence  also  the  prodigious  size  of  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  towns  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Peloponnesus.  The  Gamori,  together  with  their 
Cyllyrians,  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the 
Demus  as  the  patricians  with  their  clients  did  to  the 
plebeians  at  Rome.  The  changes  in  the  constitution 
also  had  nearly  the  same  course  as  at  Rome  ;  for  the 
two  classes  first  sought  to  compromise  their  preten- 
sions in  a  moderate  timocracy  (the  TroTure/a  of  Aris- 
totle), which  subsequently  passed  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter)  into  a  complete  democracy. 

5.    In  the  Megarian  colony  of  BYZANTIUM  the 
native  inhabitants,  the  Bithynians,  were  in  precisely 


35.     Marmor.  Par.  1.  52.     He-  <rate  tVXT/flr/o-av  ol  v 

sychius  yayuopoi  —  ?/  ol  curb  rwv  FEUMOPOIS,  as  it  should  be 

iyydwv    nptyiarwy    (a    censu  written  (see  below,  ch.  9.  §  7.), 

agrorunt)    ra    KOLVO.    %iiirovT£Q.  Plut.  Prov.  Alex.  10.   p.   588. 

'EyyaW  KTTtyiarwv,  the  correc-  Eustathius  ad  II.  p.  295.  Rom. 

tion  of  Ruhnken  ad  Tim.  Lex.  KiXXuu/piot  3s.  iv  KpjjT-rj,  Mctptav- 

in  v.   yew^uopoj,  is  not  needed.  Swot  fie  iv  'HpajcXa'^  rjj  HOVTIKTJ 

The  expression  cnrb  rtjur/juarwv  KOI    'Aporrai     iv     SvpaKovvaiG 

apx£tJ/>  Siou-clv,  &c.,  occurs.  See  should  be  written  KiXXtKvptoi  Se 

Wesseling  ad  Diod.  XVIII.  18.  iv    ZvpaKovaaig  —  KAAPOTAI 

P  Hesychius  (cf.  Interp.  vol.  AE  kv  Kp^rr/.      Dionysius   ubi 

II.  p    260.),  Photius,    Suidas,  sup.  calls  them  TreXarat.     KaX- 

and  Phavorinus  in  KaXXiKvpioi,  Xiwpiot  seems  to  be  a  mere  cor- 

Etym.   Gud.    p.    165.     Zenob.  ruption  of  foreigners,  who  tried 

IV.  54.    KaXXtKipioi  iv  Sypa/cot/-  to  make  a  Greek  word  of  it. 
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the  same  condition  as  the  Helots/1  The  same  was 
likewise  the  fate  of  the  nation  of  Mariandynians  in 
HERACLEA  ON  THE  PONTUS,  which  city  also  was 
founded  by  the  Megarians  conjointly  with  the  Boeo- 
tians. They  submitted  under  the  stipulation  that 
no  Mariandynian  should  be  sold  beyond  the  borders/ 
which  was  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  ancient  system 
of  bondage ;  and  that  they  should  pay  a  tribute  to  be 
settled  once  for  all,  this  being  called  by  the  mild 
name  of  presents  (&oga9).  The  great  number  of 
these  native  slaves,  who  never  suffered  the  country  to 
want  for  sailors,  was  very  favourable  to  the  commerce 
and  naval  power  of  Heraclea.1 

At  GYRENE  also  the  several  classes  were  formed 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  Thera,  the  mother- country 
of  Cyrene,  the  families  of  the  original  colony  from 
Laconia  had  once  alone  possessed  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  held  the  offices  of  state."  Thus  also 
at  Cyrene  the  families  from  Thera  at  first  were  sole 
possessors  of  the  governing  power,  and  did  not  admit 
the  after-comers  to  a  full  participation  of  it.  It  was 
the  natural  course  of  events,  that  they  who  first  caused 
the  Grecian  name  to  be  respected  amongst  the  savages 
of  Libya  should  be  supposed  to  have  a  greater  claim 

i  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  VI.  *  Aristot.  Pol.  VII.  5.  7. 
p.  271  C.  The  po-Owrot  were  where  the  Periceci  of  Hera- 
called  TTpovvtKoi  in  Byzantium,  clea,  who  served  in  the  fleet, 
according  to  Pollux  VII.  29.  are  probably  the  Mariandyni. 
132.  In  this  passage  Heraclea  Pon- 

r  Strab.  XII.  p.  542  C.  tica  is  meant,  whereas  in  V.  4. 

s  Euphorion     ( Fragm.      73.  2.  (/^era  TOV  aTroiKiapov  evflvc) 

Mem.)  and  Callistratus  6  'Apt-  Heraclea  Trachinia  is  evidently 

tTTotyavtioQ  ap.   Athen.   VI.  p.  intended — compare  Schlosser; 

263  D.  E.     Hesychius  in  ^wpo-  and  the  same  town  is  probably 

(f>6poi.     The  masters  are  called  signified  in  the  other  passages. 
by  Euphorion  avaKTzs,  accord-         u  See  above,  p.  60,  note*, 
ing  to  the  Homeric  idiom. 
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to  honour  and  property  than  those  who  had  flocked 
together  to  a  town  already  established  and  securely 
defended.  But  the  Cyrenseans  having  in  the  reign  of 
Battus  the  Second  proclaimed  throughout  Greece  a 
new  division  of  their  lands x  (which,  however,  they 
had  first  to  gain  from  the  Libyans),  and  many  fresh 
citizens  having  collected  together,  a  new  constitution 
became  in  time  necessary  :  and  this,  Demonax  of 
Mantinea  established  for  them  on  democratic  princi- 
ples. He  abolished  the  old  tribes,  and  created  in 
their  place  three  new  ones,  in  which  the  entire  Grecian 
population  of  Cyrene  was  comprehended.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  people  was  into  three  parts,  viz.,  one  con- 
sisting of  the  Therseans  and  Perioeci,  the  second  of 
Peloponnesians  and  Cretans,  and  the  third  of  all  the 
islanders.7  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  original 
colonists  still  continued  to  keep  Perioeci  under  their 
power,  while  the  other  citizens  did  not  enjoy  this 
right ;  and  that  the  former  were  a  kind  of  privileged 
class,  who  probably  were  in  a  great  measure  relieved 
from  any  personal  attendance  to  agriculture  :  in  this 
manner  the  wise  Demonax  respected  the  institutions 
of  antiquity.  Of  the  origin  and  condition  of  these 

x  The  oracle  in  Herod.  IV.  did  not  divide  them  equally 

159.  among  the  new  colonists;  and 

Si  %  *«v  i?  AjjSrfai.  fl-«xwi>r0.r  &Wy«»  this  is  approved  by  Thrige, 

fafy  Res  Cyrenensium,  p.  148.  Nie- 

yas  avaSa/^svaj,  fitru,  ei  -TOKO,  Qapi  buhr,however,History  of  Rome, 

'******-  vol.  I.  note  708.  ed.  2,  under- 

Compare  vtrrepeiv  TTJQ  K\r)po^o-  stands  it  to  mean  that  the  Pe- 

<rla.£9  Diod.  V.  53.  riosci  were  the  original  subjects 

y  Herod.  IV.  161 .  The  most  of  the  Therseans  in  their  island, 

probable  explanation  of  this  who  in  the  colony  stood  on  an 

passage  seems  to  be  that  given  equal  footing  with  their  former 

in  the  text,  viz.,  that  Demonax  masters  :  an  equality  which  is 

left  to  the  first  conquerors  the  not  necessarily  implied  by  an 

possession  of  their  subjects,  and  union  in  the  same  tribe. 
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Perioeci,  not  only  have  we  no  direct  account,  but  not 
even  an  indirect  trace. 

6.  We  have  now  finished  our  comparison  of  the 
different  subject  classes  in  the  Doric  states.  It  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  a  class  of  Perioeci,  and  also 
of  Helots,  was  the  basis  of  the  Doric  form  of  govern- 
ment, insomuch  that  the  abolition  of  servitude  gene- 
rally occasioned  a  subversion  of  the  Doric  institutions. 
Hence  the  Dorians  generally,  and  above  all  the  Spar- 
tans, were  distinguished  for  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  retained  it.  But  this  species  of  servitude  may 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times,  wherever  a 
warlike  nation  had  obtained  a  settlement  by  con- 
quest ;  for  example,  in  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  even 
among  the  lonians  of  Athens.  Now  as  the  dis- 
tinction of  subjects  and  bond-slaves  was  kept  up  for 
a  longer  time  in  Thessaly  than  in  any  other  state, 
those  of  the  Dorians  alone  being  excepted,  we  will 
include  that  country  in  the  present  inquiry.  The 
following  classes  may  be  there  distinguished :  First, 
a  number  of  small  nations  were  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Thessalians,  to  whom  they  paid  a  fixed  tribute, 
and  were  also  probably  bound  to  assist  in  war ;  but 
they  nevertheless  still  retained  their  national  divisions, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  independence.  This  must 
have  been  the  state  of  the  Perrhaebians  to  the  north 
of  Larissa,  the  Magnesians  to  the  east  of  mount  Pe- 
lion,  and  the  Phthiotan  Achseans  to  the  south  of  mount 
Othrys  and  the  Enipeus.  For  all  these  were  indeed 
subject  to  the  Thessalians/  but  had  not  ceased  to  be 

z  Concerning   the    Achseans,  lipp.  II.  p.  71.  Olynth.II.p.  20. 

Thuc.  VIII.  3.  cf.  Liv.  XXXIII.  Concerning  the  Perrhrcbi,  Thuc. 

34.  Of  the  Magnetes  and  others,  IV.  78.    Strab.  IX.  p.  440. — 

Thuc.  II.  101.    Demosth.  Phi-  Compare  Orchomenos,  p.  252. 
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distinct,  nay,  even  Amphictyonic  nations.*  Their  tri- 
bute had  been  accurately  fixed  by  Scopas,  prince  of 
Pharsalus,  They  were  also  called  Perioeci.b  Ex- 
cluding then  this  tract  of  country,  we  retain  for  Thes-* 
saly  Proper  the  region  between  the  Perrhsebians  to- 
wards the  north,  and  the  Achseans  towards  the  south, 
in  which  direction  the  Enipeus  forms  the  boundary/ 
comprehending  the  valley  of  the  Peneus  (the  ancient 
Pelasgic  Argos),  and  a  district  towards  the  Pagassean 
bay,  called  by  Herodotus  jEolis.d  The  Thessalians, 
therefore,  held  this  territory  under  their  immediate 
government,  and  had  the  towns  of  Larissa,  Crannon, 
Pharsalus,  lolcus,  and  others,  in  their  own  possession ; 
the  land  being  cultivated  by  the  Penestse,  who  were 
the  early  Pelasgico-^Eolian  inhabitants.6  For,  ac- 
cording to  Archemachus/  the  ^Eolian  Boeotians  had 
in  part  emigrated  from  their  country,  leaving  some  of 
their  numbers  behind,  who  submitted  conditionally,  as 
Penestse :  amongst  these  Theopompus8  also  includes 
the  Magnesians  and  Perrhsebians  ;  but  this  statement 
can  only  hold  good  of  a  part  of  these  two  races,  since 
they  were  (as  has  been  already  shown)  dependent,  but 
not  entirely  subject.11  The  fundamental  laws  of  the 

a  Tittmann.  Amphictyonen  those  mentioned  in  Li vyXLI II. 
bund,  p.  35.  see  particularly  20.  sqq.  we  have  here  no  con- 
Herod.  VII.  132.  cern. 

b  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  1.  7.  where  f  Euboica  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p. 

the  nepioiKoi  must  not  be  con-  264  B.  cf.  Eustath.  II.  XIII. 

founded  with  the  Penestae ;  see  p.  954,  38.  Rom.  Phot.  Lex.  in 

Schneider  ad  Aristot,  Pol.  V.  v.  ireyeareu,  where  read,  euro  T&V 

5.  9.  VTTO  AHpovoQ  kv  'APNHI  vwnQiv- 

c  According  to  Thucyd.  IV.  riitv  Botwrwv  (see  Orchomenos, 

78.  p.  378.)  as  in  Suidas. 

d  VII.  176.  *  Athen.  VI.  p.  265  C. 

e  There  were  also  Penestse  h  According  to  Aristot.  Pol. 

among  the  Macedonians,  ac-  II.  6.  3.  the  Penestae  revolted 

cording  to  Eustathius  ad  Dio-  from  the  Thessalians  when  the 

nys.  Perieg.  533.  But  with  latter  were  waging  war  with 

VOL.  II.  F 
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ancient  Greek  bondage  applied  also  to  the  Penestse. 
They  could  neither  be  put  to  death  without  trial,  nor 
be  sold  out  of  the  country.1  Thus  they  stood  in  an 
intermediate  position  between  freemen  and  purchased 
slaves,11  like  the  Mariandynians  of  Heraclea,  the  Cla- 
rotse  of  Crete,  and  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  with  whom 
they  are  generally  compared.1  For,  like  these,  they 
were  reduced  to  servitude  by  conquest,  although  they 
cannot  properly  be  called  slaves  taken  in  war.m  Fur- 
ther, they  were  not  subject  to  the  whole  community, 
but  belonged  to  particular  houses  and  families  :n  hence 
also  they  were  called  @s<r<raXo/xsrat.0  They  were 
particularly  numerous  in  the  great  families  of  the 
Aleuadse  and  Scopadse.p  Their  principal  employ- 
ment was  agriculture,q  from  the  produce  of  which 
they  paid  a  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil/  At 
the  same  time  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  gaining 


the  Achseans,  Perrhsebians,  and     (hence  Hesychius  TreveoTai  \a- 
Magnetes.  rptie)  a^iog  ap-xaiw  fiojjuov. 

1  Archem.    ubi    sup.    Strab.         °  In  the  Qea-ffaXiKa  of  Philo- 
XII.  p.  542  C.  Eustath.  p.  954.     crates  (ft  yvjoia)  ap.  Athen.  p. 

ubi 


Photius,  iirt  rtf  yurjre  iraOiiv  TL  264  A.  Staphylus  ubi  sup.  Pho- 

£j0ya£o/i£vot,  IJHJTE  £KJ3\r]drjvai.  tius,  in  Trevearat. 

k  Pollux  III.  83.  P  Theocrit.    XVI.    35.    (see 

1  Theopompus     ap.      Schol.  Meineke  Comment.  Miscell.  I. 

Theocrit.    XVI.     35.    Aristot.  p.  53.)     But  when  Theocritus 

Pol.  II.  2.  13.  Staphylus   Trepi  says  that  "  they  received  pro- 

QtTTaXwv  ap.  Harpocrat.   Am-  "  vision  for  a  month  measured 

monius,     Photius,     Hesychius,  "  out,"  he  evidently  confounds 

Etym.  in  v.  them  with   common    slaves.  — 

m  Heraclid.  Pont.  2.    In  Eu-  Menon   brought   200    Penestse 

stathius  ad  II.  II.  p.  295,  Pho-  of  his  own  to  the  Athenians, 

tius  (ubi  sup.),  and  Hesychius,  Pseudo-Demosth,  Trept    owra£. 

they  are  called  ol  ^  yovu*  Sov-  p.    173.    6.  or  300,   according 

Xot,  a  very  obscure  expression,  to  the  speech  in  Aristocrat,  p. 

The     explanation     of    another  687.  2. 

writer,  iXevdepoi  ^LaQy  SovXtv-         *  Athen.  p.  264  B.  Hesych. 

oyrfc,  is  entirely  false.  in  weveoriyc. 

n  Euripid.  Phrix.  ap.  Athen.         r  Timaeus   in   V.  TreverrriKov, 

p.    264    C.     Adrpig      irei/eVnyc  Eustath.  II.  XIII.  p.  954,  &c. 
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property  of  their  own,  and  they  were  frequently  richer 
than  their  masters.8  In  war  they  attended  their  lords, 
protecting  and  fighting  before  them,  like  knights  and 
their  squires  ;  generally,  however,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  other  Greeks,  on  horseback.4  All  these  ac- 
counts respecting  the  Penestae  agree  sufficiently  well 
with  one  another,  and  refer  to  one  and  the  same  class ; 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  attempts  to  obtain  civil 
liberty  had  much  increased  amongst  the  Penestse  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  now  and 
then,  though  not  constantly,  supported  by  Athens." 
The  other  internal  affairs  of  the  Thessalians  do  not 
lie  within  the  range  of  our  inquiiy.  They  had  little 
adapted  themselves  to  a  quiet  course  of  events,  nor  in- 
deed did  the  turbulent  and  haughty  disposition  of  their 
race  allow  of  a  life  of  inactivity.  In  each  town  of 
Thessaly  we  find  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
commons  and  a  number  of  oligarchical  families ;  from 
these  arise  several  princely  races,  such  as  the  Aleu- 
adee,  Scopadse,*  &c.  The  states  themselves  were  ge- 
nerally at  war  with  one  another :  thus  their  political 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  want  of  steadiness  and  for- 
bearance in  the  national  character,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  reasons  why  Thessaly  was  of  so  little  im- 
portance in  Greece.  The  external  means  which  a 
wide  territory  and  military  power  afforded  them  were 
here  doubtless  present  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 


8  Archemachus  and  Eusta-  stot.  Pol.  V.  5.  9.  cf.  Thuc. 
thius  as  above — although  the  IV.  78.  At  the  time  of  Alex- 
name  is  evidently  derived  from  ander  of  Pherse  it  is  probable 
irivriQ.  that  there  were  tyrants  in  Thes- 

I  Demosth.  in  Aristocrat,  p.  saly  who  had  risen  from  dema- 
687.  1.  gogues,  and  were  therefore  hos- 

II  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1263.  tile    to   the   Aleuadse,   Diodor. 
x  All  three  together  in  Ari-  XVI.  1. 
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other  countiy  ;  the  Thessalians  were  also  distinguished 
for  their  bravery,  and  the  ancient  fame  of  the  country 
would  have  supported  claims  in  themselves  well 
founded  ;  how  came  it  then  that  the  history  of  Thes- 
saly  was  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  while  Sparta 
was  so  long  its  veiy  soul  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that 
the  national  character  of  the  Thessalians  was  altoge- 
ther different  ;  for  wisdom  they  had  only  cunning  ; 
for  rational  valour  only  a  restless  love  of  war  ;  for 
strict  self-command  only  unrestrained  passions. 

7.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  foreign  conquest  uni- 
versally in  Greece  gave  birth  to  that  political  condition, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  villenage  or  serfage 
of  the  Germanic  nations  ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  seem 
that  such  a  state  of  society  could  have  any  other  origin. 
There  would  accordingly  be  matter  for  surprise  if  we 
found  a  class  of  bondsmen  among  the  Arcadians,  a 
nation  which  neither  gained  its  territory  by  conquest/ 
nor  was  ever  conquered  itself:  and,  accordingly,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  nation  described  by 
Theopompus  as  possessing  300,000  Prospelatse,  whom 
he  compares  with  the  Helots,  is  not  the  Arcadians, 
but  the  Illyrian  Ardiseans.2  The  distinction  of  ranks, 
which  we  find  existing  in  the  Arcadian  towns,  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  opposition  between  the 
city,  properly  so  called  (Wxj$),  and  the  country  vil- 


y  The  statement  of  Aristotle  for  Ajom&'ovr  and  *  Aptatot.    See 

ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  397.  Clinton  Fast.   Hellen.  vol.  II. 

concerning  an  ancient  expulsion  p.  420.   note  p.    ed.  2.   Wach- 

of  the  Barbarians  from  Arcadia,  smuth,  Hellenische  Alterthum- 

•vvas  merely  made  for  the  pur-  skunde,  vol.  I.  p.  323.    Boeckh 

pose   of  explaining   the    name  Corp.  Inscript.  vol.  I.   p.  ult. 

TlpoffeXyvoi.  The  Greek  name  for  the  Arca- 

z  In  Athen.  VI.  p.  271   D.  dians  is  not  ' 
and  X.  p.  443  B.      Casaubon 
reads   'Ap&a/ove   and  'A 
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lages  ($%oi,  «o>jtxai),  which  in  later  times  most  of  the 
Arcadian  cities,  for  example,  Mantinea,  Tegea,  and 
Hersea,  incorporated  with  themselves.  For  although 
it  is  asserted  that  these  and  other  towns  were  made  up 
of  separate  villages,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they 
had  no  previous  existence  as  cities.  The  account  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
congregating  of  the  people  of  Attica  to  Athens,  which 
is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Theseus. 
Nearly  all  the  towns  of  Arcadia  possessed  citadels  of 
extreme  antiquity,  in  and  near  which  many  princely, 
sacerdotal,  and  military  families  had  dwelt  from  an 
early  period.  These  formed  a  nobility,  with  reference 
to  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  country,  which,  how- 
ever, included  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Arca- 
dians. If  then  one  large  town  was  formed  of  several 
villages,  the  constitution  at  the  same  time  necessarily 
became  more  democratical,  which  was  the  result  at 
Argos  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Periceci,a  and  at 
Megara  also  of  the  same  measure.13  For  so  long  as 
the  people  inhabited  a  particular  village,  they  inte- 
rested themselves  in  its  affairs  alone,  and  the  persons 
in  the  chief  city  managed  the  concerns  of  the  whole 
community.  But  from  the  moment  that  they  began 
to  live  together,  every  person  considered  himself  enti- 
tled to  a  share  in  the  public  councils.  Hence  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confede- 
racy again  to  separate  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
(ftidix/gf  iv)  ;  of  the  Athenians,  to  keep  them  together. 
The  Argives  first  effected  the  union  of  the  boroughs 


a  See  above,  §  2.  Megara  with  four  hamlets  (book 

b  See  above,  ch.  3.  §  3.  What  I.  ch.  5.  §  10.)  I  have  not  been 

connexion   there   was    between  able  to  satisfy  myself. 

this  measure  and  the  union  of 
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at  Mantinea,  doubtless  not  until  they  had  seen  other 
instances  of  the  same  proceeding,  that  is,  after  the 
Persian  war.  They  united  four  hamlets  with  the  an- 
cient city,c  which  made  the  fifth  ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
after  some  time  restored  the  ancient  villages,  and  with 
them  the  aristocracy.  The  territory  of  Tegea  was 
also  divided  into  eight  hamlets,  which  were  afterwards 
united  to  make  the  city,  viz.,  the  Gareatse,  Phylaceans, 
Caryatse,d  Corytheans,  Botachidse,  Manthyreans,  Eche- 
neteans,  and  Apheidantes  :  to  these  were  added,  as  the 
ninth,  the  Tegeatans  of  the  ancient  town,6  who  had 
previously  been  the  citizens  properly  so  called,  while 
the  former  had  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  coun- 
try; a  distinction,  which,  upon  their  union,  must 
either  instantly  or  very  soon  have  disappeared. 

8.  Since  it  has  been  ascertained  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries  that  the  distinction  between  irfaig 
and  &jju,o£,  that  is,  town  and  country,  was  of  great 
political  importance  in  the  ancient  states,  we  will  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  some  remarks  upon  those 
terms. 

The  word  8^0^  originally  signified  the  ground  and 
soil  on  which  the  people  lived/  and  afterwards  the 

c  This  enables  us  to   recon-  Tegea,  and  the  Lacedaemonian 

cile  Xen.  Hell.  V.  2.  7.  (cf.  VI.  Caryae,  are  the  same  place.  Pho- 

4.  18.  IK  T&V  KiofjL&v — apiffTOKpa-  tius  in  V.  rag  Kapuag  'Ajom&ov 

Tovjjievoij    and   VI.  5.   3.)   with  ovaag    aireTifJivovTO    Aa.Ke3a.tfj.6- 

Ephorusap.  Strab.  VIII.  p. 337.  noi.      Compare   Meineke   Eu- 

Harpocration  in  v.    Mavrt^eW  phorion,  p.  96.     That  this  had 

3tot/ao-/zae,  and  Isocrat.  nepl  el-  taken  place  before  the   second 

pijvrjQin  Harpocration.  Cf.  Diod.  Messenian  war,   I   can  hardly 

XV.  5.   12.   Polyb.  IV.  27.6.  believe  from   the   narrative   in 

Pausan.  VIII.  8.  Pausan.  IV.  16.  5. 

d  Therefore  before  Carya?  fell         e  See  Pausan.   VIII.  45.   1. 

under  the  power  of  Lacedeemon ;  Comp.    Strabo   VIII.    p.   337. 

for  it  is  evident  that  the  Area-  and  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  1.  5. 
dian   Caryae,  close  to  Laconia,         f  Hence  Homer  calls  it  "  the 

and  belonging  to  the  territory  of  "  fertile  demus,"  irtWa  <%ov. 
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whole  number  of  persons  inhabiting  it.     IIoXi£,  on 
the  contrary,  means  the  city,  which  in  the  time  of 
Homer  was  probably  always  fortified.     Now  with  the 
city  everything  that  concerned  the  government  of  a 
state  was  connected,  and  those  exempt  from  all  per- 
sonal share  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  namely,  the 
military  families  and  the  nobles/  dwelt  in  it ;  hence 
it  is  viewed  in  Homer  as  a  disgrace  or  a  misfortune, 
for  a  noble  to  live  among  the  bondsmen  in  the  country.11 
This  is  the  state  of  things  described  by  the  most  an- 
cient poet ;  and  particular  accounts  of  an  historical 
nature  present  the  same  picture.    When  the  Achseans 
settled  on  the  coast  of  -ZEgialea,  they  fortified  them- 
selves in  the  towns  and  strongholds,  and  kept  entirely 
aloof  from  the  natives  ;  at  least  we  know  this  to  have 
been  the  case  at  Patrse  ; i  so  that  the  same  race  here 
inhabited   the  principal  city  as  conquerors,  who  in 
Laconia  were  scattered  about  in  the  country-towns  as 
a  conquered  people.     Hence  also  the  town  of  Dyme 
was  originally  called  Stratos  ;k  that  is,  the  station  of 
the  army,  the  abode  of  the  male  population  who  had 
the  means  and  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.     It  was 
not  till  a  later  period  that  the  Achaean  towns,  Patrse, 
Dyme,  and  ^Egium,  incorporated  their  villages.1    At 
Athens   the  Eupatridse  are  stated  to  have  had  pos- 
session of  the  city ; m  an  account  which  is  strikingly 


8  Od.  XXIV.  414.  Kara  TTTO-  $KOVV  (the  cities  were  unwalled, 

Xii>.  Thuc.  III.  33.),  ol  5'  'Axatoi  TTO- 

h  Od.  XI.  187.  Xcic  tKTLaav.      Concerning  the 

1  Pausan.  VII.  18.  3.  crvvoiKicrpoQ  of  Patrae,  Dyme  and 

k  According  to  Steph.   Byz.  ^Egium.     See  Strabo  VIII.  p. 

in  v.  the  district  was  originally  337. 

called  Afytr;,  and  the  city  Srpa-  m  EvTrarpt&u  ot  avro  TO  aorv 

joe.  oitcovvTec,  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  257. 

1  Strab.  ubi  sup.  cf.  VIII.  p.  Etym.  M.  in  v. 
386.  ot    .ev  ov 
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confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Cydathenseum,  one 
of  the  Attic  demi,  was  situated  within  the  city,"  and 
it  had  evidently  taken  its  name  from  Cydathenseus,  i.  e., 
a  noble  and  illustrious  Athenian?  Hence  is  explained 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  "Athenian/'  and 
"  inhabitant  of  Attica  ('Arrixo^),'*  which  was  still 
preserved  in  common  language  after  it  had  been  in 
iact  abolished  by  the  democracy.  Thus  Plato  uses 
the  former,  as  a  more  honourable  appellation  than  the 
latter  ;  p  and  when  Dicsearchus,  describing  the  man- 
ners of  Greece,  contrasts  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  as 
loquacious,  sycophantic,  and  fickle,  with  the  noble- 
minded,  simple,  and  honest  Athenians,  by  the  latter  he 
means  the  ancient  families,  and  by  the  former  the 
Demus,  which,  since  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  had  been 
compounded  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements. 
Thus  the  TTO'AJS  and  $ijpo$  became  identical  in  Athens, 
and  the  latter  word  was  used  by  preference  to  signify 
the  whole  community.  But  in  other  states,  the  TTO'A*£ 
was  opposed  to  the  8^/xo^,  as  the  ruling  aristocratieal 
power.q  Thus  Theognis  the  Megarian  says  of  his 
native  town,  with  aristocratieal  feelings  — 

Hocrptiot.  xoa/jLyau,  \i7Tapw  I1OAIN,  wr   lari  AHMON 


Hence,  also,  states  not  under  a  democratical  govern- 
ment used  the  word  TTO?U£  in  their  public  documents, 
to  signify  the  sovereign  power  ;  for  instance,  the  Cretan 


iv  aarfi  sage  in  II.  II.   546.,  in  which 

Hesychius.  Schol.  Plat.  Symp.  the  ^rjpoe  of  Athens  is  raention- 

p.  43.  Ruhnken.  ed,  is  as  late  at  least  as  the  age 

0  Kvdadrivaioe   eV£o£o£  'A0J/-  of  Solon. 

valoc,  Hesychius.  r   V.     948.     Thus    ^Sschyl. 

P  Leg.  I.  p.  626  C.  Suppl.  375.  concerning  the  mo- 

1  1n  Homer  there  is  no  trace  narch,   o-v  roi  TroAte,   o-v  3e  ro 
of  a  ^/xoc  as  a  political  power  e)j;jutav,  TT^VTCLVIQ  OLK^LTOQ  &V* 
opposed  to  another.     The  pas- 
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towns,  so  late  as  the  second  century  after  Christ.8  The 
Spartan  community,  however,  deviating  from  this 
usage  of  the  word,  calls  itself  Sa|u,o£  in  ancient  laws  ;  * 
because  it  never  thought  of  opposing  itself  as  a  body 
to  the  Perioaci. 

Democracies  then  were  frequently  formed  by  col- 
lecting the  inhabitants  of  the  country  into  the  city 
(when  the  Sypos  and  TTO?U£  coincided),  by  the  union  of 
single  villages,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  Perioeci  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  At  Athens,  in  order  to  give 
the  democracy  the  highest  possible  antiquity,  this 
change  was  dated  as  far  back  as  the  mythical  age  of 
Theseus.  In  Peloponnesus,  the  first  movements  tend- 
ing to  it  had  perhaps  begun  before  the  time  of  the 
tyrants ;  these  very  persons,  however,  though  they  had 
in  most  cases  risen  from  demagogues,  still,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  more  tranquil  dominion,  sought 
again  to  remove  the  common  people  from  the  city,  and 
to  bind  them  down  to  the  country.  Instead  of  the 
town- costume,  they  forced  them  to  resume  their  former 
dress  of  sheep's  skins,  as  has  been  remarked  above  of 
the  tyrants  of  Sicyon  ;u  for  this  purpose  likewise  they 

8  See  particularly  such   pas-  3e   avrote  KCU    to-OTroXtrfiav    /cat 

sages  as  that  in  Chishull's  Ant.  yag  /ecu  oiKiag  eyKrrjcriv  KO.L  are- 

Asiat.  p.  1 13.  Sv/3/3trto>v  a  TTO\IS  \eiav,  &c. 
KCLL   ol  KofffjLOL  Tr]ut)v  Tcf.  (3ov\<f.        i  See  the  Rhetra  cited  below, 

Kai   rw    SajuLy  ^cupeir,    p.  137.  ch.  5.  §  8.  The  citizens  of  Sparta 

AXXcijoiwrav  ol  Kocrp.oi  /ecu  a  TroXte  were    called    ^ap^etc     (above, 

IlajOtwi/    rcjt  TToXet   /ecu  rw  c)ajuw.  p.  43,  note  n)  ;  reo^apw^etQ,  i.  e., 

Sometimes,  however,  especially  "  new    Spartans,"  answers   to 

in    inscriptions    of    late    date,  the  Syracusan  vtoTroXtrcu,  Diod. 

Srjpoe  also  occurs,  as  in  Pococke  XIV.  7.  3a/io<n'a,  the  train  of 

IV.  2.  p.  43.  n.  2.  which  should  the  king  in  war;  below,  ch.  12. 

be  restored  nearly  as  follows  :  §  5.     A  measure  ratified  by  the 

ayaQq.  rv^q..   t^o^c  r^t  /3ovX^t  KCLI  community  was  called  c^a^taxrtfc- 

rw  <5a^uw  KXeHrBevea Sivw-  roe;   below,  ch.  5.  §  11. 

Trta.    Avrtoxov    (cat    AyaflofcXTjv         u  Ch.  3.  §  3.     On  Periander, 

ygveoe'lEpoTroXtracTrpo^ej/oc  see    Diog.    Laert.    I.    98.    from 

CIVTOQ  KO.I  tyyova,  virapytv  Ephorus  and  Aristotle,  Nicolaus 
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very  prudently  encouraged  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches.*  Trade  and  commerce,  by  collecting  men 
together  in  large  towns,  promoted  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. It  was  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  cities 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Ionian  territory  that  a  popular 
government  was  first  established.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  courts  of  justice  were  at  a  distance, 
and  there  was  no  other  inducement  to  mechanical  in- 
dustry and  internal  commerce,  the  ancient  habits  of 
life  continued  much  longer  in  existence ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, among  the  shepherds  of  Msenalia  and  Par- 
rhasia :  these,  as  late  as  the  founding  of  Megalopolis, 
lived  in  villages,  amongst  which  particular  boroughs 
(as  Basilis)  were  distinguished  as  the  abodes  of  sove- 
reign families ;  such  a  state  was  altogether  suited  to 
the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  or  oligarchy.  In  oli- 
garchical states,  as  in  Elis,  the  people  in  later  times 
remained  almost  constantly  in  the  country;  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  grandfathers  and  grandchil- 
dren had  never  seen  the  town :  there  were  also  country 
courts  of  justice,  and  other  regulations,  intended  to 
make  up  for  the  advantages  of  a  city  life.y  But  even 
in  the  democratic  states,  as  at  Athens,  there  was 
among  the  people  a  constant  struggle  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  turbulent  working  of  the  democracy,  and 
the  peaceful  inclination  to  their  ancient  country  life. 

Damascenus,  Heracl.  Pont.  5.  excellent  note  of  Meier  de  bonis 

on  the  Pisistratidse,  above  p.  38,  daranat.  p.  185. 

note  P.  Meurs.  Pisistrat.   7.  cf.  x  See  also  Diod.  XIV.  10. 

Maxim.  Tyr.  XIII.  140.  Dav.  *  Polyb.  IV.  73.  6.   ot  TroXt- 

Concerning     Gelo,     Plutarch,  revoftevoi — ot  ktrl  rr/e  ^wpag  Kar- 

Apophth.  Reg.  p.  89.  the  Thirty,  OIKOVVTZQ.     Oxylus  also,  accord- 

Xenoph.  Hell.  II.  4.  1.  a  Ce-  ing  to  Pausan.  V.  4.   1.  incor- 

phallenian     tyrant,      Heraclid.  porated  a   number  of  hamlets 

Pont.    31.      See    in     general  with  the  city. 
Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  7.  and  the 
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CHAP.  V. 

§  1.  Three  tribes  of  citizens  in  the  Doric  states.  §  2.  Additional 
tribes,  of  inferior  rank,  in  some  Doric  states.  §  3.  Each  tribe 
in  Sparta  was  divided  into  ten  obse.  §  4.  Political  importance 
of  the  Spartan  obse.  §  5.  Ilarpcu,  in  other  Doric  states,  cor- 
responding to  the  Spartan  obee.  §  6.  Number  of  Spartan  yivi}. 
§  7.  Distinction  between  Equals  and  Inferiors  in  Sparta. 
§  8.  Powers  of  the  assembly  of  citizens  at  Sparta.  §  9.  Names 
of  the  assembly  of  the  citizens  in  the  Doric  states.  §  10.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spartan  assembly.  §  11.  Public  assembly  of 
Crete. 

1.  HAVING  considered  the  subject  classes  in  the 
several  Doric  states,  we  come  to  the  free  citizens  pro- 
perly so  called,  who,  according  to  an  old  Grecian 
principle,*  which  was  actually  put  in  practice  in 
Sparta,  were  entirely  exempted  from  all  care  for  pro- 
viding themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
exact  distinction  between  these  ranks,  and  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  the  latter  class,  increased  the  value 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  hence  Sparta  showed  pecu- 
liar reluctance  to  admitting  foreigners  to  share  in  them.b 
Before,  then,  we  consider  the  body  politic  of  free 
citizens  in  its  active  dealings,  it  will  be  proper  first  to 
direct  our  attention  to  its  component  members,  to  its 
division  into  smaller  societies,  such  as  tribes,  phratrise, 
houses,  &c. 

a  Aristot.  Pol.  III.  3,  where  lected  by  Tittmann,p.641.  prove 

the  TToXirov  aperj)  is  restricted  to  nothing  against  Herodotus,  IX. 

those  offoi  TWV  epywv  elfflv  a0«-  35.  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  VIII. 

jueVotrwv  iivayKaiiov.  p.  364.  speaks  of  the  reception 

b  The  instances  of  admission  of  aliens  as  Periceci.  Concern- 
of  foreigners  to  the  rights  of  ing  the  strictness  of  the  Mega- 
Spartan  citizens  (of  which  rians  as  to  this  point,  see  Plu- 
some  are  very  uncertain),  col-  tarch.  de  Monarchia  2.  p.  204. 
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In  every  Doric  state  there  were  three  tribes,  Hyl- 
leis,  Dymanes  (or  Dymanatse),  and  Pamphyli.  This 
threefold  division  belonged  so  peculiarly  to  the  nation 
that  even  Homer  called  it  "  the  thrice -divided" 
(Tpi%aixs$),  which  ancient  epithet  is  correctly  ex- 
plained in  a  verse  of  Hesiod,  as  implying  the  division 
of  the  territory  among  the  people.6  Hence  in  the 
ancient  fable  which  this  poet  has  expressed  in  an  epic 
poem,  three  sons  of  the  ancient  Doric  king  ^Egimius 
were  mentioned,  namely,  Dyman,  Pamphylus,  and  the 
adopted  Hyllus;  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by  the 
direct  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  states  that  the 
Doric  nation  was  divided  into  these  three  tribes.d 
Hence  also  Pindar  comprehends  the  whole  Doric 
nation  under  the  name  of  the  sons  of  -ZEgimius  and 
Hyllus.6  Thus  we  should  be  warranted  in  putting 
forth  the  proposition  stated  above  in  these  general 
terms,  even  if  in  the  several  Doric  states  there  had 
been  no  particular  mention  of  all  these  tribes.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  there  are  sufficient  accounts  of 
them.  Pindar1  bears  testimony  to  their  existence  in 
Sparta  ;  and  from  an  expression  of  a  grammarian,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  were  also  divisions  of  the 
city.g  Herodotus  states  that  these  tribes  existed  at 
Sicyon  and  Argos.h  In  Argos,  the  city  was  doubtless 

c  Book  I.  ch.  1.  §  8.  Andron  I.  121. 

(ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  415.)  explains  &  Hesychius  Avpj  iv  STrapnj 

it  from  the  Tripolis  near  mount  §v\j\  KO.I  roVoe,  which  is  not  in- 

Parnassus.  deed  a  decisive  testimony. 

d  V.  68.  cf.  Steph.  Byz.  in  h  V.  68.  All  the  three  tribes 

'YXXetf,   Avjudv.   Hemsterh.  ad  occur  in  Argive  inscriptions  of 

Aristoph.  Plut.  385.  late  date;  see  Boeckh  ad  In- 

e  Pyth.  I.  61.  "V\  71.  and  in  script.  11 23.  the  ILx^vXoi  how- 

the  fragment  of  the  'lo-fyuovticat,  ever  are  introduced  on   conjec- 

"YXXov  re  KOI  Aiytpou  Awpccvg  ture.  "YXXie   O.TTO  'Apyg/ae  fjad^ 

arparoG.  rwv  w/i^w//,    Callimachus    ap. 

f  Ubi  sup.  cf.   Schol.  Pyth.  Steph.     in    'YXXele,    unless   it 
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divided  according  to  them  ;  and  HotjacpuTuaxov  is  men- 
tioned as  a  district  of  the  town.1  The  Doric  tribes 
were  transmitted  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus  and 
^Egina.k  Hylleis  occur  also  in  the  ^Eginetan  colony 
of  Cydonia.1  The  same  name  is  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Corcyra  :  m  consequently  they  also  existed  in 
the  mother-country,  Corinth.  It  occurs  likewise  in 
another  inscription  of  Agrigentum;"  they  must 
therefore  have  also  been  in  existence  at  Rhodes,  as 
indeed  is  declared  by  Homer.0  The  Pamphylians 
occur  at  Megara  as  late  as  at  the  time  of  Hadrian.* 
These  tribes  existed  also  at  Troezen;q  but  the  Troe- 
zenian  colony  Halicarnassus  seems  to  have  been  almost 
exclusively  founded  by  Dymanes/  On  the  whole  it 
appears  that  wherever  there  were  Dorians  there  were 
also  Hylleans,  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanes. 

2.  Wherever  the  Dorians  alone  had  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  no  other  tribes  of  the  highest  ranks  could 
exist  ;  but  if  other  persons  were  admitted  in  any  con- 
siderable number  to  a  share  in  the  government,  there 
were  necessarily  either  one  or  more  tribes  in  addition 
to  these  three.  Thus  a  fourth,  named  Hyrnathia,8  is 

should  be  written   Aiyame,  or  Find.  Pyth.  I.  p.  234. 

some  such  word.      See   Intro-  ^Charaxap.  Steph.  in'YXXete. 

duction,  §  9.  r  Book  I.  ch.  6.  §  1. 

1  Plutarch.  Mul.  Virt.   5.  p.  s  ^Eginetica,  pp.  40.  and  140. 

269.  note  x.  Steph.  Byz.  Av/zav,  0v- 

k  Pindar,  uhi  sup.  Xov  AwpieW,  %crar  $e  rpete,  'YX- 

1  Hesych.  in  'YXXeee-     Com-  \flc  /ecu  HapdvXot  KCU  Avfiaveg, 

pare  JEginetica,  p.  140.  i%  'Hpct/eXeovc,  /cat  TrpoffeTtOr)  r/ 

m  Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung,  'Ypvrjflm,  we  "Epopee  a  :   which 

vol.  II.  p.  404.  passage   should  be   understood 

n  Gruter  p.  401.    Castelli  In-  thus:      "There     were   origi- 

script.  Sic.  p.  T9.  "  nally  three  tribes,  Hylleans, 

0  II.  II.  668.  book  I.  ch.  6.  "  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanes, 

§  3.  "  which   go  back  to   the  time 

*  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  **  of    Hercules  ;    and  to   these 

1073.  and   see   his  Explic.  ad  "  the     Hyrnathian     tribe    was 
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known  to  us  in  the  states  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus ; 
in  ^Egina  also  an  additional  tribe  of  this  kind  must 
have  existed,  for  in  this  island  there  were  distinguished 
families  not  of  Doric  origin.*  In  Sicyon  the  fourth 
tribe  was  called  the  uEgialean.  In  Corinth  also  it 
appears  that  there  were  altogether  eight  tribes. u  But 
in  Sparta,  the  city  of  pure  Doric  customs,  we  cannot 
suppose  the  existence  of  any  other  than  the  three 
genuine  Doric  tribes.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  might 
appear  that  the  great  and  distinguished  house  of  the 
jEgidee,  of  Cadmean  descent,  was  without  the  pale  of 
these  tribes ;  but  it  must  have  been  adopted  into  one  of 
the  three  at  its  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship." 
For  the  number  of  the  Spartan  obae,  the  gerontes,  the 
knights,  the  landed  estates,  viz.,  30,  300,  9000,  &c., 
manifestly  allow  of  division  by  the  number  3,  while 
they  have  no  reference  to  the  number  4. 

3.  The  tribes  of  Sparta  were  again  divided  into 
obse,  which  are  also  called  phratrise.y  The  term 
phratria  (<ppa.TpioC)  signified  among  the  Greeks  an 
union  of  houses,  whether  founded  upon  the  ties  of 

"  afterwards    added,"   viz.,    at  together    with    several    others 

Argos,  where   it  occurs  in  in-  also,  as  divisions  of  the  country, 

scriptions,   Boeckh    Corp.    In-  The  name  of  the  Heraclidae  in 

script.   N°.  1130,  1131.     The  the  Ionian    island  of  Tenos  is 

name  is   obscure,  and  particu-  not  easily  accounted  for ;  on  the 

larly   its    connexion   with    the  presence  of  Hercules  there,  see, 

heroine  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  however,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I. 

of  Temenus.     See  Paus.  II.  26.  1304.  from  the  Trjvtana  of  ^Ene- 

Steph.  Byz.  in  'Ypv/fliov.  sidemus. 

4  Ibid.  p.  140.  y  Athen.  IV.  p.  141  F.  from 

u  See  above,  p.  58,  note  c.  Demetrius  Scepsius,  comp.  Or- 

x  See  Orchomenos,  p.   329.  chomenos,  p.  328.     Hesychius 

Tribes  with  patronymic  termi-  incorrectly  interprets  o>/3ar»?e  as 

nations  occur,    however,    else-  <f)v\trrj£.   The  name  w/3a  was  re- 

where,  as  in  the  great  Tenian  tained    till  the    Roman    time, 

inscription  in  the  British  Mu-  Boeckh   Inscript.      N°.    1272, 

seum   the  tribes  of  the  Hera-  1213,  1274. 
didse,  the  Thestiadse,  and  these, 
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actual  relationship,  or  formed  for  political  purposes, 
and  according  to  some  fixed  rule,  for  the  convenience 
of  public  regulations.  Thus  the  word  oba  comprehends 
houses  (yevTj,  gentes}  ,  which  were  either  really  founded 
on  descent  from  the  same  stock,  or  had  united  them- 
selves in  ancient  times  for  civil  and  religious  purposes, 
and  afterwards  continued  to  exist  as  political  bodies 
under  certain  regulations.2  The  Spartan  obae  appear 
to  have  likewise  been  local  divisions,  since  the  name 
a>0a,  i.  e.,  oVa,  signifies  single  hamlets  or  districts  of  a 
town  ;  although  in  the  case  of  Sparta  it  is  not  evident 
what  relation  they  bore  to  the  five  divisions  of  the  city, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above.a  It  should  be,  more- 
over, observed,  that  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  sup- 
posing that,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  phratrise,  the 
obse  contained  the  houses  ;  since  we  may  be  allowed  to 
infer  with  great  probability,  from  the  simple  and  co- 
herent regularity  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  that  the 
tribes  had  taken  possession  of  particular  districts  of 
the  town,  and  that  these  were  again  divided  into  smaller 
partitions,  according  to  the  obee  ;  a  conjecture  which, 
perhaps,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  statement,  that  a 
place  in  Sparta  was  called  Agiadse  :  b  now  this  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  royal  families,  which,  as  being  an 
oba,  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  one  district  of 
the  town. 


z  The  ykvt]  of  the  mechanics  the   TroXig  itself,    the    hill   on 

and  peasants  in   Athens  often  which   the   temple    of    Athene 

had   a   patronymic  name  from  Chalcirecus  stood. 
their    occupations.       Compare         b  Hesychius   and   Etym.    in 

Buttmann  on  the  meaning    of  'Aym&a,  where,  however,  Laco- 

the  word  phratria,  in  the  Berlin  nia  is  put  for  Sparta.    Probably 

Transactions  for  1818-19.  p.  12.  in  Pitana.     See  Pausanias  III. 

a  The  five  divisions  of  the  city  14.   2.   where  kv  'AyiaSuv  has 

are  the  four  /cw/xat,  Pitana,  Me-  been  correctly  edited  by  Bek- 

soa,  Cynosura,  and  Limnse  (see  ker,  after  Heeringa  and  Person. 
above,  ch.  3.  §  1);   and,  fifthly, 
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The  obee  were  thirty  in  number ; c  that  is,  there  were 
ten  of  the  Hyllean,  ten  of  the  Dymanatan,  ten  of  the 
Pamphylian  tribe.  Of  the  Hyllean,  two  must  have 
belonged  to  the  royal  families  of  the  Heraclidse.  For 
since  the  councillors,  together  with  the  kings,  amount- 
ed to  thirty,  and  as  this  number  doubtless  depended 
upon  and  proceeded  from  that  of  the  obae,  it  follows 
that  the  two  royal  families,  although  springing  from 
one  stock,  must  nevertheless  have  been  separated  into 
two  different  obee,  of  which  they  were  in  a  manner 
the  representatives.  And  if  we  proceed  to  conclude 
in  this  manner,  we  shall  be  obliged,  since  there  were 
Heraclidse,  exclusive  of  the  kings,  in  the  gerusia,d  to 
suppose  that  there  were,  besides  these,  other  Hera^ 
elide  obse  in  Sparta ;  although  I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  all  the  Hyllean  houses  derived  themselves  from 
Hercules,  and  were  considered  as  Heraclidse. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  influence  and  importance 
of  the  obse  in  a  political  view,  it  was  equal  to,  or  even 
greater  than,  that  of  the  phratrise  in  ancient  Athens. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
obedience  to  a  rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  was  held  ac- 
cording to  tribes  and  obse ;  afterwards  the  high 
council  was  constituted,  and  probably  the  300  knights 
were  chosen,  upon  the  same  principle.  At  the  same 
time,  all  public  situations  and  offices  were  not  filled 
in  this  manner,  but  only  where  distinguished  dignity 
and  honour  were  required :  this  mode  of  election,  as 
will  be  shown  below,  had  always  an  aristocratic  tend- 
ency. Magistrates,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  more 
democratical  character,  particularly  the  ephors,  were 
nominated  without  regard  to  the  division  of  tribes,  as 

c  Below,  §  8. 
d  Diod.  XL  50.    See  also  Plut.  Lys.  24. 
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their  number  alone  shows  :  it  is  probable  that  this  had 
some  relation  to  the  number  of  the  divisions  of  the 
city,  of  which,  as  was  shown  above,  there  were  five.  A 
striking  analogy,  with  regard  to  this  numerary  re- 
gulation, is  afforded  by  Athens,  while  yet  under  an 
aristocratic  government.  The  tribe  of  the  nobles 
and  knights  was  in  this  state  divided  into  three  phra- 
trise,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  three  tribes  of 
the  Doric  Spartans.  Now,  when  the  nobility  (like 
a  chamber  of  peers)  constituted  a  court  of  justice  „ 
over  the  Alcmeeonidae,  300  eupatridee,  100  out  of 
each  phratria,  composed  the  court.6  And  when  Cleis- 
thenes  the  Alcmseonid  had  been  expelled  by  the 
aristocratic  party,  and  the  democratic  senate  ($OI>XTJ) 
overthrown,  Isagoras  established  a  high  council  of 
300. f  Whereas  the  senate,  to  which  Cleisthenes 
gave  existence  and  stability,  consisted  of  500  citizens, 
and  was  chosen,  without  any  regard  to  the  ancient 
division  into  phratrise,  according  to  the  new  local 
tribes. 

5.  No  Doric  state,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta, 
appears  to  have  given  the  name  of  oba  to  a  division  of 
the  people.  But  neither  can  the  name  phratria,  so 
common  in  other  places,  be  proved  to  have  been  used 
by  any  Doric  people.  On  the  other  hand,  phratrise 
occur  at  Athens,  in  the  Asiatic  colonies/  and  in  the 
Chaleidean  colony  of  Neapolis,  that  is,  chiefly  in 
Ionic  states ;  and  Neapolis  affords  a  solitary  instance  of 
their  being  distinguished  by  certain  proper  names,  such 

e  Plut.  Solon.  12.  14.     In  Byzantium  also  there 

f  Herod.  V.  72.  were  patrias,  probably  the  same 

g  See  the  Sigean  inscription  as  phratrias,  as  Pseud- Aristot. 

in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  1 1.  sect.  CEcon.  II.  2.  3.  mentions  TTCI- 

1.  p.  162.     Compare  Walpole's  T^LMTLKO.  xpf/iara  in  that  town. 
Memoirs,  p.  103.  Epigr.  Horn. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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as  Eumelidse,  Eunostidse,  Cymseans,  Aristeeans,  &c.h 
Pindar  however  mentions  patrce  (Trargcu)  in  the  Doric 
states  of  Corinth  and  ^JEgina;  an  expression  which, 
according  to  the  precise  definition  of  Diceearchus,  is 
equivalent  to  houses  or  ysvvj,  signifying  persons  de- 
scended from  the  same  ancestor  (Trarrjg).  It  was 
indeed,  although  not  at  Athens,  in  use  among  the 
lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  who  appear 
however  to  have  also  employed  the  terms  Trdrpoi  or 
Trarp/ct  for  the  more  extensive  word  phi-atria,1  In 
JEgina  and  Corinth  it  will  be  safest  to  consider  the 
patree  as  houses,  since  they  are  always  denoted  by 
patronymic  names,  going  back  to  fabulous  progeni- 
tors ;  and  by  Pindar  himself  they  are  also  called 
"  houses."  Since  however,  as  being  not  only  a 
natural,  but  also  a  political  division,  the  patree  may 
sometimes  have  comprised  several  houses,  and  as  there 
was  probably  in  these  states  no  intermediate  division 
(like  the  phratria  at  Athens  and  the  oba '  at  Sparta) 
between  them  and  the  tribes,  the  ancient  commenta- 
tors have  neglected  their  more  restricted  and  original 
sense,  and  have  compared  and  identified  them  with 
phratriee,k 

h  See  Ignarra  de  Phratriis.  p.  156.  it  is  permitted  to  newly- 

Comp.  Buttmann,  p.  36.  created  citizens  to  be  admitted 

1  ^Elius   Dionysius  ap.  Eus-  into  a  Trarpr) ;  but  we  never  find 

tath.  II.  II.  p.  363.     Orus  ap.  that  new  citizens  were  elected 

Etym.  Mag.     Buttmann  indeed  into   ancient  yivi\.      It  is  also 

denies  the  truth  of  this  remark,  confirmed  by  the  words  in  the 

but  it  must  not  be   given  up  Tenian  Inscription  from  Choi- 

hastily.     For,  in  the  first  place,  seul's  collection  (in  the  Louvre, 

the  Ionic  festival  'ATraroupta  is  No.  566.),   /cat  [etc]  <j>v\r)v  KCU 

manifestly  an  union  of  the  wd-  typarpiav  irpocrypa  [^ao-0]  at  [f}v 

r/oat,  yet  it  is  always  represented  ay   /3ovXwvrai],    and  the  same 

as  a  festival  of  the  phratriasj  in    the    inscription  quoted    in 

and   secondly,  in   the  Thasian  p.  81.  note  8. 
decree  in  Choiseul  Gouffier  1.2.         k  The   names  of   the   larger 
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6.  The  name  which  the  houses  or  yivsa  bore  at 
Sparta,  and  the  number  of  them  which  was  contained 
in  an  oba,  may  be  perhaps  ascertained  from  a  passage 
of  Herodotus,1  in  which  he  mentions  the  Enomoties, 
Triacades,  and  Syssitia,  as  military  institutions  es- 
tablished by  Lycurgus.  Other  inferences  from  this 
passage  we  shall  not  anticipate,  remarking  only  that 
the  Syssitia  appear  to  have  answered  to  the  obse,  from 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  Triacades  were  contained 
in  these  latter  divisions.  Now  in  Attica,  at  an  early 
period,  a  triacas  was  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  phratria, 
and  contained  thirty  men,  the  same  number  as  a  ysvog.™ 
Following  then  the  argument  from  analogy  (by  which 
we  are  so  often  surprised  and  guided  in  our  inquiries 
into  the  early  political  institutions),  triacas  was  in 
Sparta  also  the  name  of  a  house,  which  was  so  called, 
either  as  being  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  oba,  or,  as 
appears  to  me  more  probable,  because  it  contained 
thirty  houses.  The  relation  of  the  triacas  to  the 
enomoty, — a  small  division  of  warriors,  which  originally 
contained  twenty-four  men, — is  quite  uncertain.  The 
basis  of  the  whole  calculation,  and  in  this  case  a  suffi- 
ciently fixed  standard,  was  found  in  Sparta  in  the 
families  (olxo*)  connected  with  the  landed  estates; 
indifferently  whether  these  contained  several  citizens, 


division  or  tribe  were  the  same  p.  139. 
at  Sparta  and  Athens,  viz.,  0vXrj;         1  I.  65. 
but    the    Spartan    w/3a    corre-         m  Pollux  VIII.  111.  Hesych. 

sponded     with     the    Athenian  in  arpioraoroi.     But  in  Boeckh 

^parpta,   the  Doric  Trarpa  with  Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  101.  rpiavcae 

the  Athenian  yivoQ.  See  Schnei-  is  a  division  of  a  borough.    See 

der's     Lexicon     in     v.    Trarpa,  Boeckh,     vol.    1.    p.     900.  — 

Boeckh    Not.    Grit,    ad    Find.  Whether  the  rpmfca^g  of  Epi- 

Nem.  IV.  77.  and  Dissen  Expl.  charmus  (Hesych.   in  2kwpj/v- 

Nem.  VIII.  p.  450.  JEginctica,  0tW)  are  families,  is  uncertain. 
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or  whether  they  had  become  extinct  and  been  united 
with  other  families." 

7.  We  now  proceed  to  mention  another  division  of 
the  citizens  of  Sparta,  which  concerns  the  difference 
of  rank.  In  a  certain  sense  indeed  all  Dorians  were 
equal  in  rights  and  dignity  ;  but  there  were  yet  mani- 
fold gradations,  which,  when  once  formed,  were  re- 
tained by  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  people.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  dignity  of  the  Heraclide 
families,  which  had  a  precedence  throughout  the  whole 
nation;0  and,  connected  with  this,  a  certain  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Hyllean  tribe  ;  which  is  also  expressed  in 
Pindar.  Then  again,  in  the  times  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  "  men  of  the  first  rank  "  are  often  men- 
tioned in  Sparta,  who,  without  being  magistrates,  had 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the  government.1* 

Here  also  the  difference  between  the  Equals  (O/AO/OJ) 
and  Inferiors  (v7rojw,efoi/££)  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  which,  if  we  judge  only  from  the  terms, 
would  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable,  yet, 
though  it  is  never  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
constitution  of  Lycurgus,  it  had  in  later  times  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  upon  the  government.  According 
to  Demosthenes,q  the  prize  of  virtue  in  Sparta  was  to 
become  a  master  of  the  state,  together  with  the  Equals. 

n  Perhaps  the  persons  airo  30.  The  raXoi  KayaQol  in  Ari- 

yivovQi  whom  Leonidas  wished  stot.  Poll.  II.  9.  are  in  general 

to  send  back  from  Thermopylae  persons  of  distinction ;  there 

(Plut.  Herod.  Mai.  52.),  were  may  undoubtedly  have  been  per- 

the  only  surviving  members  of  sons  of  this  description  among 

their  families.  the  Perioaci  (Xen.  Hell.  V.  3. 

0  Yet  they  had  not  any  essen-  9.)>  but  in  this  passage  of  Aris- 

tial  privilege  in  Sparta,  Plut.  totle  these  do  not  come  into 

Lys.  24.  consideration. 

•P  01  Trpwroi  av^pecThucyd.IV.  *  In  Leptin.  p.  489.  cf.  Wolf. 
108.  V.  15.  aptffroi  Plut.  Lys. 
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Whoever  neglected  a  civil  duty,  lost,  according  to 
Xenophon/  his  rank  among  the  Equals.  Cinadon 
wished  to  overthrow  the  government,  because,  although 
of  a  powerful  and  enterprising  mind,  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  Equals.8  About  the  king's  person  in  the  field 
there  were  always  three  of  the  Equals,  who  provided 
for  all  his  wants.*  It  also  appears  that  there  were 
many  peculiarities  in  the  education  of  an  Equal.u 
Whoever,  during  his  boyhood  and  youth,  omitted  to 
make  the  exertions  and  endure  the  fatigues  of  the 
Spartan  discipline,  lost  his  rank  of  an  Equal.x  In 
like  manner,  exclusion  from  the  public  tables  was 
followed  by  a  sort  of  diminutio  capitis,  or  civil  degra- 
dation.7 This  exclusion  was  either  adjudged  by  the 
other  members  of  the  table,  or  it  was  the  consequence 
of  inability  to  defray  the  due  share  of  the  common 
expense.  To  them  the  Inferiors  are  most  naturally 
opposed ;  and  if  the  latter  were  distinct  from  the 
Spartans,  by  the  Spartans,  in  a  more  limited  sense  of 
the  word,  Equals  are  sometimes  probably  understood.2 
From  these  scanty  accounts  the  unprejudiced  reader 
can  only  infer  that  a  distinction  of  rank  is  implied, 


r  Rep.  Laced.  10.  7.  x  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  10.  7.  cf. 

sXen.  Hell.  III.  3.  5.  cf.  33.  and  see  B.  IV.  ch.  5.  §  1. 
Aristot.  Pol.  V.  7.  From  this  *  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  21.  ac- 
it  is  probable,  that  in  Xenophon  cording  to  the  reading  p)  pe- 
STraprtdrcu  is  used  in  a  limited  riytiv  avrr/e,  i.  e.,  rfjg  TroXirdac. 
sense  for  "Opoioi.  cf.  Schneider.  See  B.  IV.  ch.  3.  §  3.  Concern- 
ad  loc.  et  ad  V.  3.  9.  ing  the  grounds  of  the  distinc- 

1  Rep.  Laced.  13.  1.  tion  of  the  Equals,  see  C.  F. 

u  Anab.  IV.  6. 14.  Xenophon,  Hermann  De  Conditione  atque 

who  imitates  the  Lacedaemonian  Origine     eorum     qui    Homoei 

spirit  in  so  many  different  man-  apud.    Laced,    appellati     sunt. 

ners  in  the  Cyropsedia,  here  also  1832. 

mentions*  OJJ.OLOI  and  6/*orijuoi,  I.  z  See  above,  note  u. 
5.  5.  II.  1,2. 
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which  depended  not  upon  any  charge  or  office,  but 
continued  through  life,  without  however  excluding  the 
possibility  of  passing  from  one  rank  into  the  other,  any 
Equal  being  liable  to  be  degraded  for  improper  con- 
duct, and  an  Inferior,  under  certain  circumstances, 
being  enabled  to  procure  promotion  by  bravery  and 
submission  to  the  authorities  ;  but  if  this  degradation 
did  not  take  place,  the  rank  then  remained  in  the 
family,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  children,  as  other- 
wise it  could  not  have  had  any  effect  upon  education.  a 

8.  After  these  preliminary  inquiries  concerning  the 
divisions  and  classes  of  the  citizens,  we  have  now  to 
examine  the  manner  in  which  the  political  power  was 
distributed  and  held  in  Sparta  and  the  other  Doric 
states. 

As  the  foundation  of  these  inquiries,  we  may  pre- 
mise a  rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  which,  given  in  the  form 
of  an  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,b  contains  the 
main  features  of  the  whole  constitution  of  Sparta.0 


a  Aristotle  says,  probably  'ATreXXci^a*'  means  "to  summon 

without  any  reference  to  the  "  the  people  to  an  assembly," 

more  definite  expression,  that  "  in  concionem  vocare"  See 

the  Parthenians  were  IK  ruv  Hesychius  in  v.  Valcken.  ad 

6/iotW,  Polit.  V.  6.  1.  See  also  Theocrit.  Adon.  p.  209.  Lennep 

Manso,  vol.1,  parti,  p.  231,  Etymol.  vol.  I.  p.  152.  Plutarch 

238.  vol.  III.  part  1.  p.  217.  evidently  derives  the  word  from 

b  See  book  I.  ch.  7.  §  4.  'ATre'XXwv,  Apollo.  The  words 

above,  ch.  1.  §  9.  t&pae  1%  &pag  are  nearly  inexpli- 

«Ap.  Plutarch.  ^  Lycurg.  6.  cable,  and  Mazochi's  alteration, 

Aioe  'JLXkaviov  KCLI  'Aflr/me  'EX-  Tab.  Herac.  vol.  I.  p.  149,  u»/3ac; 

Xav/ag  iepov  idpvvafjievov,  0vXae  (or  a»/3av)  does  not  much  dimi- 

0vXa£avra  KCU  w/3ae  w/3a£cura  nish  the  difficulty.  The  best 

rpiajcovra,  ytpovaiav  avv  «p%a-  explanation  of  &pag  e£  <3pae 

yeraie  /caraor^flravra,  &pag  t£  seems  to  be,  "  one  month  after 

wpac  aTz-cXXafciv  fjiera^v  Bafiv-  another,"  i.  e.  monthly.  To- 

Kag  TE  KOI  Kva/awvoc,  OVTWQ  wards  the  end,  Kvplav  ifytey 

tl(r<pip£ti>  TE  Kul  a<j)iaTa<rdai.  seems  to  be  the  best  reading; 

e  Kvpiav  i]^.iev  KOI  Kparoc.  one  MS.  has  yvpia  vrip,ri  v.  Vale- 
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"  Build  a  temple  to  Zeus  Hellanius  and  Athene 
"  Hellania  ;  divide  the  tribes,  and  institute  thirty 
"  obas  ;  appoint  a  council,  with  its  princes  ;  convene 
"  the  assembly  between  Babyca  and  Cnacion  y  pro- 
"  pose  this,  and  then  depart  ;  and  let  there  be  a  right 
"  of  decision  and  power  to  the  people"  Here  then 
there  is  an  unlimited  authority  given  to  the  people  to 
approve  or  to  reject  what  the  kings  proposed.  This 
full  power  was,  however,  more  nearly  defined  and 
limited  by  a  subsequent  clause,  the  addition  of  which 
was  ascribed  to  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus  : 
"  but  if  the  people  should  follow  a  crooked  opinion, 
"  the  elders  and  the  princes  shall  dissent."*  Plu- 
tarch interprets  these  words  thus  ;  "  That  in  case  the 
"  people  does  not  either  approve  or  reject  the  measure 
*'  in  toto,  but  alters  or  vitiates  it  in  any  manner,  the 
"  kings  and  councillors  should  dissolve  the  assembly, 
"  arid  declare  the  decree  to  be  invalid."  According 
to  this  construction,  indeed,  the  public  assembly  had 
so  far  the  supreme  power,  that  nothing  could  become 
a  law  without  its  consent.  But  it  probably  could  not 
originate  any  legislative  measure  ;  inasmuch  as  such 
a  power  would  have  directly  contravened  the  aristo- 
cratical  spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  feared  nothing 
so  much  as  the  passionate  and  turbulent  haste  of  the 
populace  in  decreeing  and  deciding.  The  sense  of 
the  rhetra  of  Lycurgus  is  also  given  in  some  verses 
from  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrtseus,  which,  on  account  of 
their  antiquity  and  importance,  we  will  quote  in  their 
original  language  :  — 


kenaer,  ib.  p.  291.  proposes  £ct-  a^ayiraQ     aTroorem/joae     i\^v. 

juw  3'  avwyctv  i\\if.v.  Compare  Plutarch.   An  Seni  sit 

d  Ib.  al  fie  ffKo\iav  6  <)ajuoe  ger.  Resp.  10. 
e'Xoiro,    rove    7rp£<r/3vy£V£ae    KCU 
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<l>o//3oy  (xxovaocvrss,  IIvQwvoOev  ot'xa$'  eveixav 
TB  Bsov  xa*  TeXs'syr'  gg 


'iS  $£  yspovras,  sTfeira, 
p-nrpats  a  vrasra/uiE  //Softs'  vot/s-.e 
rs  fl-X-xjOsi  V/XTJV  x#l  xdpros  eireaQoti* 

By  the  sixth  line  Tyrtseus  means  to  say  that  the  po- 
pular assembly  could  give  a  dzYectf  answer  to  a  law 
proposed  by  the  authorities,  but  not  depart  from  or 
alter  it. 

.  9.  The  usual  name  of  a  public  assembly  in  the 
Doric  states  was  otfu'a.  This  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  is  called  in  Herodotus  ;g  and  it 
is  used  also  in  official  documents  for  those  of  Byzan- 
tium,11 of  Gela,  Agrigentum,1  Corey  ra,k  and  Heraclea  ;! 
aA/cua  was  the  term  employed  by  the  Tarentines"1  and 
Epidamnians  ;n  the  place  of  assembly  among  the  Si- 

e  For  ebddaie  pifrjocuc,  which  not  connect  with  what  follows 

is   read  both  in  Plutarch  and  so  well  as  'those  in  Plutarch.  In 

Diodorus,  Frank,  p.  173.  199,  the  fifth  line  Plutarch  has  Trpgo- 

corrects  evdeiatg   yvw/zcuc,   and  fivTaz,  Diodorus  Trptaflvytveig' 

explains  it   to  mean   the    pro-  which  is  the  word  in  the  law 

posal  made  to  the  people.     But  cited  in  the  last  note  but  one. 

both  the  context  and  syntax  re-  The  last  verse,  which  agrees  with 

quire,  not  that  to  which  they  the  final  sentence  of  the  original 

answer,  but  that  which  they  an-  rhetra,  is  preserved  in  Diodorus, 

swer;  i.  e.,  they  simply  approve  who  has  three  more. 

or  reject  the  proposed  law.  Both  8  VII.  134. 

vo/uoe  and  prjrpa  are  used  for  a  h  Demosth.  de  Corona,  p.  255. 

decree   in   its    imperfect   stage  J  Castelli  Inscript.  Sic.  p.  79, 

(below,  ch.  9.  §  11.     Plutarch  84.  Gruter,  p.  401. 

Agis  8.);  nor  is  prjrpa  applied  k  Dodwell  s  Travels,  vol.  II. 

only  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  p.  503.  Boeckh,  Staatshaushal- 

1  Ap.   Plutarch.    Lycurg.   6.  tung,  vol.  II.  p.  403.  sqq. 

Diod.  Vat.  Excerpt.   VII.  —  X.  !  'A\m  fcara/cXijroc  (compare 

3.  p.  3.  Mai.     Instead  of  the  Schoemann  deComitiis,  p.  291.) 

two  first  verses   Diodorus   has  Tab.  Heracl.  p.   154,  260.  ed. 

AJ)  yap  apyvpo'ro£oe  aval:,  tKaep-  Mazoc.  cf.  Ind.  p.  281. 

\pvaoKo  [Jir)G  e'xP^  m  Hesychius. 

advrov,  but  these  do  n  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  1.6. 
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cilian  Dorians  was  called  aTuaxTr'p.0  In  Crete  it 
was  known  by  the  ancient  Homeric  expression  of 
ayo%d.v  In  Sparta  the  ancient  name  of  an  assembly 
of  the  people  was  dbrgXAa,  whence  the  word  aTrsXXa- 
%siv  in  the  rhetra  quoted  above.  In  later  times  the 
names  exxX7j<r/a  and  o*  exxhyroi  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  in  use,  which  do  not,  more  than  at  Athens, 
signify  a  select  body,  or  a  committee  of  the  citizens  ;q 
although  in  other  Doric  states  select  assemblies  some- 
times occur  under  similar  names/  There  was  also  an 
assembly  of  this  last  kind  at  Sparta,  but  it  is  expressly 
called  the  small  eccleslaf  and,  according  to  a  passage 
in  which  it  was  mentioned,  was  chiefly  occupied  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  constitution,  and  perhaps 
consisted  only  of  Equals  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  an  assembly  was  convened  of  magistrates 
alone.1  To  the  regular  assembly,  however,  all  citizens 


0  Hesychius.     The  Athenian  aiptaiv  Trotelffdai  Trapa  ' 
rjXtaia  is  the  same  word.    Com-  s  Xen.  Hell.  III.  3.  8. 

pare  below,  ch.  11.  §  2.   and,  *  As  Tittmann,  p.  100.  sup- 

in  general,  Dorville  ad  Charit.  poses,  who  also  states  that  by 

p.  10.    Taylor  ad  Demosth.  p.  eKK\r}Tot   and    ejocXr/o-ta    (which 

227.  Reisk.     In  Aristoph.  Ly-  are    evidently    synonyms)    the 

sist.  93.  awa\ia.£i0  is  the  word  small    assembly   is   often    (but 

used  by  the  Lacedsem.  woman  query  when?)  meant,  as   reXrj 

for  to  convene,  to  assemble.  are    mentioned    instead,    Xen. 

P  Bekker    Anecd.    p.    210.  Hell.  II.  2.  23.—  Thus   in  an 

'EorXr/a/a  is  however  the  word  e/ocXrjdm  in  Thuc.  VI.  88.  the 

always  used  in  the  Inscriptions  ephors  and  reXrj  are  alone  men- 

published  by  Chishull.  tioned   as  deliberating.      Thus 

1  The    eJwfl^e    SwXXoyos    in  in  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  2.  Cleom- 
Thucyd.  I.  67.  transacts  busi-  brotus  sends  from  the  army  to 
ness  with  the  ^v^a^ot,  as  the  ask  the  rc'Xrj  in  Sparta,  and  the 
eKK\ijffia   or   eKK\r)-^pt    in  Xen.  eKK\r)cria  answers.     The  peace 
Hell.  V.  2.  11.  VI.  3.  3.    Com-  after  the  battle  of  ^Egospotamos 
pare  Cragius  de  Rep.  Lac.  IV.  was  concluded  by  the  lKK\r)<ria 
17.    Morus  Ind.  Xenoph.  and  and  the  confederate  assembly  at 
Sturz.  Lex.  Xen.  in  v.  eucXqcrla.  Sparta,   Xen.   Hell.  II.  2.   19. 

r  "Eff/cXr/roc  in    Syracuse   oc-  sqq.  ;  and  yet  in  the  document 

curs  in  Hesychius.     The  same  in  Plut.  Lys.  14.  the  rtXrj  alone 

grammarian  has,  areftxXr/rcir  i%-  are  named.      In    innumerable 
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above  the  age  of  thirty  were  doubtless  admitted,  who 
had  not  been  deprived  of  their  rights  by  law.11  The 
place  of  meeting  was  in  Sparta,  between  the  brook 
Cnacionx  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  where  afterwards 
was  a  place  called  CEnus,  near  to  Pitana,  and  therefore 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  city  ;y  but,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  precise  spot,  it  was  in  the  open  air/ 
The  time  for  the  regular  assembly  was  each  full  moon  ;a 
yet,  for  business  of  emergency,  extraordinary  meet- 
ings were  held,  often  succeeding  one  another  at  short 
intervals.1" 

Our  chief  object  now  is  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
subjects  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  Sparta, 
required  the  immediate  decision  of  the  people.  In 
the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  external  relations  of 
the  state,  we  know  that  the  whole  people  alone  could 
proclaim  war,  conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armis- 
tice for  any  length  of  time,  &c.  ;c  and  that  all  nego- 

instances  the  rl\r)  do  what  on  Scias.  Paus.  III.  12.  8. 

other  occasions  the  whole  Tro'Xte         a  Schol.  Thucyd.  I.  67.  where 

performs,  Xen.  V.  3.  23,  25.  it  should  be  observed  that  ttw- 

see  below,  ch.  7.  §  5,  8.     The  QOTO.  does  not  refer  to  time. 

simple  solution  of  this  difficulty         b  Herod.  VII.  134. 

is,  according  to  my  view,  given         c  Herod.  VII.  149.oi7rXev*/£e. 

in  §  10.  Thucyd.   I.   67,    72.    £t>XXoyoe 

u  Plut.  Lye.  25.   cf.   Liban.  etwflwe  or  TO  7r\fjdog   V.  77   <Wet 

Or.   Archid.   vol.    IV.  p.  420.  r£  e^X^tp;  cf.  VI.  88.  Xen. 

ilfiiDVTEQ   also   were    prohibited  Hell.  IV.  6.  3.  edo£c  rote  £0o- 

from  filling  any  public  situation  potg  KOI  TTJ  e/a-Xr/o-t'p ;  cf.  VI.  88. 

out  of  the  country,  Thucyd,  IV.  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  6.  3.  tdofc  rols 

1 32.     The  Parthenians,  accord-  irfopocfi  KOI  rrj  lKK\r)aria  avajKaiov 

ing  to  Justin.  III.  4.  quit  their  eivai  crrpanveordai.  Compare  III. 

country  at  the  age  of  thirty,  be-  2.  23.  and  V.  2.  23.  e<f>opot   Kal 

cause  their  civic  rights  begin  at  TO  TrXrjdoc;  rfjg  Tro'Xewc-  The  20°- 

that  time.     See  also  Clinton  F.  pot  and  tW\7/rot  gave  audiences 

H.  vol.  II.  p.  386.  to   ambassadors,  II.  4.   38,    as 

x  Cf.  Plut.  Pelop.   17.  Schol.  the  ir\vj9os  in  Polyb.  IV.  34.  7. 

Lycoph.  550.    The  strict  mean-  Campaigns  were  decided  on  by 

ing  is  the  "  Saffron  river."  the  e/ocXr/o-ta,  Xen.  VI.  4.  2.  cf. 

y  See  above,  ch.  3.  §  7.  Plut.  Ages.  6. 

z  Not   till   late  times  in  the 
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ciations  with  foreign  states,  although  conducted  by  the 
kings  and  ephors,  could  alone  be  ratified  by  the  same 
authority.  With  regard  to  internal  affairs,  the  highest 
offices,  particularly  the  councillors,  were  filled  by  the 
votes  of  the  people  ;d  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne  was  decided  by  the  same  tribunal  ;e  changes 
in  the  constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and 
all  new  laws  (as  often  as  this  rare  event  took  place), 
after  previous  examination  in  the  council,  were  con- 
firmed in  the  assembly/  Legally  also  it  required  the 
authority  of  the  assembled  people  to  liberate  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Helots,  as  being  their  collective 
owner.g  In  short,  the  popular  assembly  possessed  the 
supreme  legislative  authority ;  but  it  was  so  hampered 
and  restrained  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  prescribed 
limits. 

10.  This  circumstance  was  shown  in  an  especial 
manner  in  the  method  of  its  proceedings.  None  but 
public  magistrates,  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings,  to- 
gether with  the  sons  of  the  latter ,h  addressed  the  peo- 
ple without  being  called  upon,  and  put  the  question  to 
the  vote  ;*  foreign  ambassadors  also  being  permitted 
to  enter  and  speak  concerning  war  and  peace  ;k  but 
that  citizens  ever  came  forward  upon  their  own  im- 
pulse to  speak  on  public  affairs,  is  neither  probable, 
nor  do  any  examples  of  such  a  practice  occur.  A 
privilege  of  this  kind  could,  according  to  Spartan 

d  Plut.  Lye.  26.   Justin.  III.  f  Plut.  Ag.  9.  (compare  Titt- 

3,  &c.  mann,  p.  94.  note  25.)  Lye.  29. 

e  A  litigation  generally  pre-  8  Thucyd.  V.  34. 

ceded   (Herod.   VI.   65.    Plut.  h  Libanius  ubi  sup. 

Agid.  11.),  and  after  its  termi-  J  Thucyd.  I.  80.  Xen.  Hell, 

nation  the  people  passed  their  III.  3.  8.  Plut.  Ag.  9,  &c. 

decree,  Plut.  cf.  Xen.  Hell.  III.  k  Thuc.  1. 67.  and  frequently. 
3.  3.  also  Polyb.  IV.  35.  9. 
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principles,  only  be  obtained  by  holding  a  public  office.1 
As  therefore  the  magistrates  alone,  (rsXrj,  a^a))  were 
the  leaders  and  speakers  of  the  assembly,  so  we  often 
find  that  stated  as  a  decree  of  the  authorities  (espe- 
cially in  foreign  affairs),"1  which  had  been  discussed 
before  the  whole  community,  and  approved  by  it.n 
The  occasional  speeches  were  short,  and  spoken  ex- 
tempore ;  Lysander  first  delivered  before  the  people 
a  prepared  speech,  which  he  procured  from  Cleon  of 
Halicarnassus.0  The  method  of  voting  by  acclama- 
tion has  indeed  something  rude  and  barbarous ;  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  expressing  not  only  the  number 
of  approving  and  negative  voices,  but  also  the  eager- 
ness of  the  voters,  accurately  enough,  according  to  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners. 

11.  The  public  assembly  of  CRETE  was,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  imperfect  accounts,  similar 
to  the  Laced eemonian.  It  included  all  the  citizens, 
strictly  so  called ;  and  likewise  had  only  power  to 
answer  the  decree  of  the  chief  officers  (cosmi  or 
gerontes)  in  the  negative  or  affirmative.p  In  the 

1  The  story  in  ^Eschin.  in  Ti-  tarch.   25.)  probably  spoke  in 

march,  p.  25,  33.  Plutarch  Lac.  a  public  capacity. 
Apophth.  p.   239.  prsec.  Reip.         m  See  above,  p.  89.  note  *. 
4.   p.  144.  and   Gellius  N.  A.          n  Sa/zwo-tKrov,  SecJojctjuaff/zeVo//, 

XVIII.  3.  that  the  people  once  Hesychius. 
wishing  to  accede  to  the  opinion         °  Plutarch  Lys.  25.  Ages.  20. 
of  an  immoral  person,  a  coun-         P  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  4.  Kvpia 

cillor   proposed  that  if  it  was  &  ovfavog  iariv,  ctXX'  y  ffvveiri- 

brought  forward  by  a  man  of  if/r/0/om  ra  £o£avra  TOLQ  ylpovfft 

blameless   character   it    should  rat  rote  KOGT/ZOIC,  which  must  be 

then  pass,   proves  nothing,   as  taken  cum  grano  salis.     Aris- 

the  account  is  entirely  uncon-  totle  II.  8.  says  that  the  erepai 

nected,  and  we  do  not  know  by  TroXiretat,  i.e.,  Crete  and  Sparta, 

what  right  the  original  proposer  differed  from  Carthage  in  this 

had  spoken.     The  same  story  is  respect,  that  in  them  only  the 

alluded  to  by  Isiodorus  Pelus.  magistrates  spoke,  while  in  the 

Epist.  III.  232.  Lysander  (Plu-  latter   state   any   person    could 
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other  Doric  states  the  influence  of  the  assembly  is 
too  closely  connected  with  the  historical  epoch  to 
allow  the  collection  of  the  scattered  accounts  in  this 
place  to  form  an  uniform  whole.  There  were  every- 
where popular  assemblies,  as  long  as  they  were  not 
suppressed  by  tyrants ;  nor  indeed  did  every  tyrant 
suppress  them;  in  every  state  also  they  represented 
the  supreme  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  people; 
its  will  was  the  only  law.  That  this  will,  however, 
should  be  properly  directed,  and  that  the  supreme 
decision  should  not  be  intrusted  to  the  blind  impulse 
of  an  ignorant  or  excited  populace,  was  the  problem 
which  the  founders  of  the  Doric  governments  under- 
took to  solve. 


CHAP.  VI. 

§  1.  The  Gerusia  of  Sparta,  a  council  of  elders.  §  2.  The 
Spartan  Gerontes  were  irresponsible.  §  3.  Functions  of  the 
Spartan  Gerusia.  §  4.  Gerusia  of  Crete  and  of  Elis.  §  5. 
Character  of  the  Spartan  royalty.  §  6.  Honours  paid  to  the 
Spartan  kings,  and  the  mode  of  their  succession.  §  7.  Powers 
of  the  Spartan  kings  in  domestic ;  §  8.  and  in  foreign  affairs. 
9.  Revenues  of  the  Spartan  kings.  §  10.  Heraclide  princes 
in  Doric  states  other  than  Sparta. 

1.  THIS  result  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
aristocratical  counterpoise  to  the  popular  assembly, 
the  gerusia,  which  was  never  wanting  in  a  genuine 
Doric  state,  the  "council  of  elders,"  as  the  name 
signifies. a  In  this  respect  it  is  opposed  to  the  senate 

come  forward  and  oppose  the  Cretans  used,  according  to  He- 
public  officers ;  but  he  makes  sychius,  the  form  yepuvia  (the 
no  difference  between  Sparta  same  grammarian  has,  however, 
and  Crete.  See  above,  §  8.  yepwa  also),  where  Valckenaer 
a  The  Lacedaemonians  and  appears  rightly  to  read 
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uAr)),  which  represented  the  people  ;  although  the 
latter  name,  as  being  the  more  general  term,  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  council,  ,but  never  the  con- 
verse. Thus  in  the  Persian  war  a  senate  assembled 
at  Argos,  which  had  full  powers  to  decide  concerning 
peace  and  war  ;b  this  was  therefore  of  an  aristocratic 
character,  since  the  government  of  Argos  had  not 
then  become  democratical.  The  Homeric  assembly, 
which  was  of  a  purely  aristocratical  form,  is  called 
3007^  yepo'vrow  or  yspoua-ta.  ;c  it  consisted  of  the  older 
men  of  the  ruling  families,  and  decided  both  public 
business  and  judicial  causes  conjointly  with  the  kings, 
properly  so  called,d  frequently,  however,  in  connexion 
with  an  ayopa.  In  this  assembly  lay,  but  as  yet 
undeveloped,  the  political  elements  of  the  Doric 
gerusia.  At  Sparta  the  name  was  taken  in  the 
strictest  sense,  as  the  national  opinion  laid  the  greatest 
importance  upon  age  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  ;  the  young  men  were  appointed  for  war  ;e 

(Epist.  ad  Roever.  p.  323.  ad  in  the   time  of    the   emperors, 

Adoniaz.  p.  271.      Kiister  ad  Villoison  M^m.  de  1'Acad.  des 

Hesych.  p.  822.),  which  by  a  Inscript.  torn.  XLVII.  p.  325. 

more  guttural  sound  of  the  as-  Spon,  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.  X.  51. 

pirate  is  called  yep^ta  in  Ari-  as  well  as  yepovcria,  Spon.,  n. 

stoph.  Lys.  980,   probably  the  57,  58. 

correct  form.     Tepo^ria  is  the         c  This    appellation    may   be 

office  of  a  geron,  in  Xen.  Rep.  perceived  in  the  yepovffiog  op/cog, 

Lac.  10.  1,  3.      See  Nicolaus  II.  XXII.    119,  ytpovreg  fiov- 

Damascenus.  Aevrcu,  II.  VI.  113. 

b  Herod.  VII.   148.     In  the         d  Who  were  also  of  the  num- 

Cretan  states,  yepowia  was  the  ber  of  the  gerontes,  Od.  XXI. 

common  form  (see  also  the  in-  21.  see  above,  ch.  1.  §  3. 
scription  in  Montfaucon  Diar.         e  Which    is    beautifully   ex- 

Ital.  p.  74.)  as  well  as  fiov\r)  pressed  by  Pindar  ap.  Plutarch. 

(/3wXaKoen  ad  Gregor.  p.  639.)  Lye.  21.  An  seni  sit  ger.  Resp. 

according  to  Arist.  Pol.  II.  7.3.  10.   eV0a  ftovXal   yepovrw^,  Kat 

and  late  inscriptions  ;  the  mem-  viw  avfyxuj/  apiffrevovnv  al^- 

bers  of  which  are  called  yipov-  jucu,  KOI  \opol  Kai  povva  KO.I  ay 

r£c  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo  X.  Xam.  (Fragm,  p.  663.  Boeckh). 
p.  484.     In  Cos  /3ov\a  occurs 
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and  accordingly  none  but  men  of  sixty  or  more 
years  of  age  had  admission  to  this  council/  The 
office  of  a  councillor  was,  however,  according  to  the 
expression  both  of  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes,8  the 
prize  of  virtue,  and  attended  with  general  honour;11 
none  but  men  of  distinguished  families,  blameless 
lives,  and  eminent  station,  could  occupy  it.1  Being 
an  office  which  was  held  for  life,k  it  never  could 
happen  that  more  than  one  individual  was  elected  at  a 
time,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  state  were  directed 
towards  the  choice  of  this  one  person.  Distinguished 
men,  therefore,  bordering  upon  old  age,  probably 
always  from  the  oba  to  which  the  person  whose  place 
was  vacated  had  belonged,1  offered  themselves  upon 
their  own  judgment1"  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public 
voice.  Their  advanced  age  enabled  the  electors  to 
consider  and  examine  a  long  public  life,  and  ensured 
to  the  state  the  greatest  prudence  and  experience 
in  the  elected.  To  provide  against  the  weakness  of 
age,  which  Aristotle  considers  as  a  defect  attendant 
on  this  mode  of  election,  was  unnecessary  for  a  time 
and  a  state  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  highest 
bodily  health.  The  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  office 
required  that  the  candidates  should  be  nominated  by 

f  Plut.  Lye.  26.  cf.  Xenoph.         k  Aristot.  ubi  sup.  Plutarch, 

de  Rep.  Lac.  10.  1.  Lye.  26.  Ages.  IV.  Polyb.  VI. 

*  Pol.  II.  6.  15.     In  Leptin.  45.  5.     Some  late  inscriptions 

p.  489.  cf.  Xenoph.  ubi  sup.  indeed   mention    persons   who 

h  Which   was   also    testified  had  three  and  four  times  filled 

by  the   presents   made  by  the  the    office   of    geron    (Boeckh 

king,  Plut.  Ages.  4.  the  double  Corp.  Inscript.  Nos.  1261.  and 

portion   at   the   syssitia,    Plut.  1320.)  ;    but   in    that  age   the 

Lye.  26.     Concerning  the  pub-  whole     institution     had     been 

lie  repasts  of  Homeric  gerontes,  changed, 
see  II.  IV.  344.  IX.  70.  l  See  above,  ch.  5.  §  3. 

i"Opotot,  KaXol    Kayadol,   see         m  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  18. 
above,  ch.  5.  §  7. 
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vote,  not  by  lot,  but  yet  by  the  whole  people  ;n  and 
that  they  themselves  should  meet  with  the  good-will 
of  every  person  ;  which  was  particularly  required  for 
this  dignity. 

2.  When  they  had  passed  through  this  ordeal 
they  were  for  ever  relieved  from  all  further  scru- 
tiny, and  were  trusted  to  their  own  conscience.0 
They  were  subject  to  no  responsibility,  since  it 
was  thought  that  the  near  prospect  of  death  would 
give  them  more  moderation/  than  the  fear  of  in- 
curring at  the  cessation  of  their  office  the  displea- 
sure of  the  community  ;  to  whom  in  other  states 
the  power  of  calling  the  highest  officers  to  account 
was  intrusted.  The  spirit  of  this  aristocratic  insti- 
tution was,  that  the  councillors  were  morally  per- 
fect, and  hence  it  gave  them  a  complete  exemption 
from  all  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
To  later  politicians  it  appeared  still  more  dangerous 
that  the  councillors  of  Sparta  acted  upon  their  own 
judgment,  and  not  according  to  written  laws;  but 
only  because  they  did  not  take  into  account  the  power 
of  custom  and  of  ancient  habit  (the  aypaQa  vopi[j.a, 
Trdrpioi  vo'//,oj),q  which  have  an  absolute  sway,  so 
long  as  the  internal  unity  of  a  people  is  not  sepa- 
rated and  destroyed.  Upon  unwritten  laws,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  and  were 
there  implanted  by  education,  the  whole  public  and 
legal  transactions  of  the  Spartans  depended  ;  and 
these  were  doubtless  most  correctly  delivered  through 


n  IV.  5.  11. 

0  For  what  follows  compare         1  Plato  has  perhaps   treated 

Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6,  17.  II.  7.  6.  this  question  better  than   any 

Plut.  Lye.  ubi  sup.  other  ancient  writer,  ibid.  VII. 

P  Plato  Leg.  III.  p.  692  A.  p.  793. 
calls  it  n/v  /cara  yjjfpcu;  orutypova 
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the  mouths  of  the  experienced  old  men,  whom  the 
community  had  voluntarily  selected  as  its  best  citi- 
zens. Thousands  of  written  laws  always  leave  open 
a  door  for  the  entrance  of  arbitrary  decision,  if  they 
have  not  by  their  mutual  connexion  a  complete 
power  of  supplying  what  is  deficient;  this  power 
is,  however,  alone  possessed  by  the  law,  connate  with 
the  people,  which,  in  the  ancient  simple  times,  when 
national  habits  are  preserved  in  perfect  purity,  is 
better  maintained  by  custom  fixed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  best  men,  than  by  any  writing. 

To  me,  therefore,  the  gerusia  appears  to  be  a 
splendid  monument  of  early  Grecian  customs :  and, 
by  its  noble  openness,  simple  greatness,  and  pure 
confidence,  shows  that  it  was  safe  to  build  upon  the 
moral  excellence  and  paternal  wisdom  of  those  who 
had  experienced  a  long  life,  and  to  whom  in  this  in- 
stance the  people  intrusted  its  safety  and  welfare. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  gerusia  were  double,  it 
having  at  the  same  time  an  administrative  and  a 
judicial  authority.  In  the  first  capacity  it  debated 
with  the  kings  upon  all  important  affairs,  preparing 
them  for  the  decision  of  the  public  assembly,  and 
passed  a  decree  in  its  first  stage  by  a  majority  of 
voices,1'  the  influence  of  which  was  doubtless  far 
greater  than  at  Athens  :  in  the  latter  capacity  it  had 
the  supreme  decision  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  could 
punish  with  infamy  and  death.8  Since,  however,  in 

r  Plutarch.     Agid.    11.    rovg  Hal.  Archseol.  II.  14.  rj  yepovaia. 

•ytpoyreie,  olc  TO    KpaTOQ    i]v    kv  TTO.V  el-^e  TMV   KOLVUV  TO  K^CLTOQ. 

T-W    wpofiovXeveiv.    Comp.    De-  Paus.    III.    11.    2.      Cic.    de 

mosth.inLeptin.p.489. 20.  See-  Senect.  6.  amplissimus  magu- 

iroTrjQ  effTi  TMV  7ro\\(t)v.  ^Eschin.  trains. 

in  Timarch.  p.  25.  35.     Dion.  s  Xen.    Rep.     Lac.     10.    2. 

VOL.   II.  H 
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Loth  these  directions  the  power  of  the  council  gra- 
dually came  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  ephors,  we 
must  first  enter  into  an  investigation  concerning  these 
officers,  before  it  will  be  possible  to  speak  of  the 
extent  of  the  functions  of  the  council  at  different 
periods.  Another  circumstance  also,  which  renders 
a  separate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  ephoralty 
requisite,  is  the  inspection  which  it  exercised  over 
the  manners  of  the  citizens,1  in  which  it  manifests  a 
great  similarity  with  the  ancient  Athenian  court  of 
the  Areopagus.  As  every  old  man  had  the  right 
of  severely  censuring  the  habits  of  any  youth,  so 
every  citizen  was  a  youth  in  comparison  with  these 
aged  fathers  of  the  state.  Hence  the  awe  and  vene- 
ration with  which  they  were  commonly  regarded  at 
Sparta.  That,  however,  to  an  Athenian  orator  of 
the  democratic  times,  the  gerusia  should  appear 
possessed  of  despotic  authority,  is  not  surprising ;  for 
it  is  'so  far  true,  that  this  institution,  if  transplanted 
to  Athens,  would  necessarily  have  caused  a  tyrannical 
dominion.  In  Sparta,  however,  so  little  was  known 
of  any  despotic  measure  of  the  gerontes,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  constitution  was  impaired  when  their 
antagonist  office,  the  ephors,  gained  the  ascendency  in 
influence  and  power.  The  institution  of  the  gerusia 
was  in  fact,  in  its  main  features,  once  established  at 
Athens,  when  Lysander  nominated  the  Thirty,  who 
were  to  be  a  legislative  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  supreme  court  of  justice ;  with  how  little  suc- 


Aristot.  Pol.  III.  1.  4,  9.  Plut.  plince    publics,    Gell.   N.    A. 

Lye.  26.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  197.  XVIII.  3.     ^schin.  ubi  sup. 

see  below,  ch.  7.  §  11.  Hence  awtypocrvvri  was  in  parti  - 

*  Arbitri   et   magistri  disci-  cular  required  of  them. 
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cess  is  well  known ;  so  true  is  it,  that  every  insti- 
tution can  only  flourish  in  the  soil  in  which  it  is  first 
planted.u 

4.  In  early  times  every  Doric  state  must  have  had 
a  gerusia ;  but  CRETE  is  the  only  place  of  whose 
council  accounts  have  been  preserved,  and  these  re- 
present it  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  that  of  Sparta. 
It  was,  we  are  informed,  armed  with  large  political 
and  legislative  powers,  and  laid  its  decrees  in  a  ma- 
tured state  before  the  general  assembly,  for  its  ap- 
proval or  rejection/  It  decided,  without  appeal  to 
written  laws,  upon  its  own  judgment,  and  was  re- 
sponsible to  no  one.y  The  members  were  chosen  from 
those  persons  who  had  before  filled  the  supreme 
magistracy  (the  cosmi),  not,  however,  until  after  a 
fresh  examination  of  their  fitness.7'  The  office  lasted 
for  life,  as  at  Sparta.a  The  princeps  senatus  was 
styled  |3ouA7j£  3rp£/yj<rTO£.b 

In  EL  is,  also,  whose  government  resembled  that 
of  Sparta,  a  gerusia  was  a  very  important  part  of  the 
constitution.  It  consisted  of  ninety  members,  who 
were  chosen  for  their  lifetime  from  oligarchical  fa- 
milies;0 but  in  other  respects  the  election  was  the 

u  That  the  parallel  between  election   of  five  ephors.      See 

the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  §  43. 

Spartan  gerusia  fails  in  many  x  Ephorus  ap.    Strab.  X.  p. 

points,  has  been  justly  remarked  484.  (p.   171.  Marx.);  above, 

in    the   Philological    Museum,  ch.  5.  §  11. 

vol.  II.  p.  54;    yet  the  gerusia  ?  Aristot.  Pol.  II.   7.  5.     It 

must  have   served  as  a  model  acted  also  without  doubt  in  & 

for   the   establishment   of   this  judicial  capacity, 

body,    since    there   is    nothing  z  Strabo,  oi  TVJQ  rtiv   KO<J\JL(»V 

similar  in  the  Athenian  institu-  o-p^rJQ    ifeiupivoi    KCLI   TO.   aXXa 

tions.     The  oligarchical  faction  ^OKIJJLOI  Kpivopevoi.     Cf.  AristoL 

in  Athens,  after   the  battle  of  Pol.  II.  7.  5. 

jEgospotamos,  and   before   the  a  Aristot.  ubi  sup. 

surrender   of  the   city  to   Ly-  b  See  above,  p.  94,  noteto. 

sander,  had   also  procured  the  c  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5.8.    These 

H2 
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same  as  at  Sparta,  and  therefore  they  were  chosen 
by  the  whole  people.  Yet  there  was  also  a  larger 
council  of  600,d  which  may  have  been  an  aristocratical 
committee  selected  from  the  popular  assembly.  Thus 
much  at  least  is  clear,  that  the  power  of  the  people 
was  very  limited  ;  and  that,  as  Aristotle  says,  there 
was  one  oligarchy  within  another.6 

5.  To  the  consideration  of  the  gerusia  may  be 
joined  the  inquiry  concerning  the  kingly  office  in 
Sparta  and  other  Doric  states,  as  being  a  cognate 
element  of  the  constitution.  The  Doric  royalty  was 
a  continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric  ;  and  neither 
in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  are  we  to  look  for  that 
despotic  power,  with  which  the  Greeks  were  not 
acquainted  until  they  had  seen  it  in  foreign  countries. 
In  those  early  times  the  king,  together  with  his 
council,  was  supreme  ruler  and  judge,  but  not  without 
it  ;  he  was  also  chief  commander  in  war,  and  as  such 
possessed  a  large  executive  authority,  as  circum- 
stances required.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  station 
with  regard  to  the  nobles  was  that  of  an  equal  ;  and 
his  office,  although  for  the  most  part  hereditary,  could 
yet  be  transferred  to  another  family  of  the  aristocracy. 


remains  of  the  ancient  oligar-  N°.      1395).     ?/     tepa 

chy  at   Elis  were  deprived  by  (Boeckh    conjectures 

Phormio  of  a  part  of  their  power,  F.   'lovXtov  'ETra^po^ftrov  aypc- 

as  Ephialtes  weakened  the  Are-  revaavTa   (difficult   of  explana- 

opagus  at  Athens,  according  to  tion)  TO  PqA  tVoe  (according  to 

Plutarch  Reip.  gerend.  Prsecept.  Visconti   Mus.    Pio-Clem.    II. 

10.  vol.  XII.  p   155.  p.  66.    from  th?    liberation    of 

d  Tmic.  V.  47.  Compare  Plu-  Greece  by  Flamininus)  teal  $6v- 

tarch  Proec.  Reip.  10.  ra  Imirrw  yipovn  ro/Jirjg  Srjvapia 

e  The  lepal  yspovcriai,  for  ex-  Slica,  &c.     Perhaps  this  tepa  ye- 

ample,  of  Eleusis  in  later  times,  pa><ri  a  is  the  'OXv/i7rm*o)  fiovXr) 

we  have  here  no  concern  with;  of  the  Eleans.     See  Pausan.  V. 

yet  we  may  notice  the  following  6.  4.  VI.  3.  3.  Perizon.  ad  JE\. 

monument,  as  belonging  to  the  V.  H.  X.  1.  See  b.  I.  ch.  7.  §  7. 
Peloponnesus  (Boeckh  Inscript. 
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He  ruled  over  the  common  people  either  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  as  the  suitors  in  Ithaca,  or  as  a  mild 
father,  like  Ulysses/  His  office  on  the  whole  bore  an 
analogy  to  the  power  of  Zeus ;  and  it  received  a  re- 
ligious confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  his  pre- 
siding at  and  performing  the  great  public  sacrifices 
with  the  assistance  of  soothsayers. 

6.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  kingly 
office  at  Sparta,  where,  according  to  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  among  the  Molossi  in  Epirus,  it  acquired 
firmness  by  the  limitation  of  its  power  ;  it  also  de- 
rived an  additional  strength  from  the  mythical  notion 
that  the  conquest  of  the  country  had  originated  from 
the  royal  family .g  The  main  support  of  the  dignity 
of  the  kings  was  doubtless  the  honour  paid  to  the 
Heraclidee,  which  extended  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece,  and  was  the  theme  of  many  fables  ;  even  the 
claim  of  the  Spartans  to  the  command  of  the  allied 
Grecian  armies  was  in  part  founded  upon  it.  These 
princes,  deriving  their  origin  from  the  first  of  the  heroes 
of  Greece,  were  in  many  respects  themselves  considered 
as  heroes,h  and  enjoyed  a  certain  religious  respect. 
Hence  also  we  may  account  for  their  funeral  cere- 
monies, so  splendid,  when  compared  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  Doric  customs  ;  for  the  general  mourning  of 
ten  days,1  to  which  a  fixed  number  of  Spartans, 

f  See  above,  ch.  I.  §  3.  Plat-  i  According  to  Herod.  VI. 

ner  de  Notione  Juris,  p.  90.  50.  for  ten  days  after  the  king*s 

s  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  5.  V.  death  there  was  no  assembly 

9.  1.  Dionys.  Rom.  Archseol.  of  the  people  or  officers  of  state 

V.  74.  says  that  the  Spartan  (ayopa  or  ap^aipefflrf)  ;  and  the 

monarchy  was  iirl  pr]Tolg  nalv  nomination  of  the  new  king  did 

diotjcovyuevov,  as  Thucydides  calls  not  take  place  until  this  period 

the  Homeric,  I.  13.  had  expired ;  the  regularity  of 

11  Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced.  15.  which  public  mourning  may  be 

cf.  Hell.  III.  3.  1.  crEpvoTtpa  r)  inferred  from  the  expression  at 

in  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  3 
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Periceci  and  Helots  came,  together  with  their  wives, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  into  the  city,  where  they 
covered  their  heads  with  dust  or  ashes  with  great 
lamentation,  and  on  each  occasion  praised  the  dead 
king  as  the  best  of  all  princes  ;k  as  well  as  for  the 
exposure  of  those  kings  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
whose  images  were  laid  upon  a  state-couch  : l  usages 
which  approximate  very  closely  to  the  worship  of  an 
hero  (rifjLou  ^tojfxa/}.  The  royal  dignity  w'as  also 
guarded  by  the  sanction  of  the  sacerdotal  office  :  for 
the  kings  were  priests  of  Zeus  Uranius  and  Zeus  Lace- 
dsemon,  and  offered  public  sacrifices  to  Apollo  on 
every  new  moon  and  seventh  day  (Nso^'v/o£  and 
cEj3&o|&ayeTa£)  ;m  they  also  received  the  skins  of  all 
sacrificed  animals  as  a  part  of  their  income.  From 


1.  [where  L.  Dindorf  ingeni- 
ously reads  tVtt  Be  <jtai&)Qri(Ta.v 
at  rjplpai  KCU  ec)ei  /3a<riXea  Kadi- 
araaQai  for  we  etwOeo-av  at  fyu. 
TraprjXdov,  comparing  Photius 
and  Suidas  bvtwOrivai  fjplpag 
\iyovcnv  eVt  davaro)  TLVOQ^  olov 
fjiri  tcpag  aXX'  oaiaQ  vofJLiffdfjvai.] 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  has,  how- 
ever, only  three  days. 

k  Herod.  VI.  58.  e/c  Traffic;  Se~i 
Aa.Ke$aifj.ovoQ  (i.  e., 
KfJQ,  as  in  VII.  220,  &c.) 
STrnprtf/rewv  (in  addition  to  the 
Spartans)  apidpo)  T&V  Trepi- 
ot'jcwv  (a,  fixed  number  of  Peri- 
ceci ;  the  dative  depending  on 
£et  ;  otherwise  Werfer  Act. 
Monac.  vol.  II.  p.  241.)  avay- 
Kaarovc,  ig  TO  KYJ^OQ  ttvai.  rov- 
ra>v  wv  KCU  T'WV  ftXwrwv  (see 
above.,  p.  32,  note  °.)  /cat  avrwt/ 
27rapnr;r£wv,  &c.  Compare  the 
oracle  in  VII.  220.  7T£v0?/0-ei 


,  "the  furthest  boundaries 


"  of  Lacedaemon."  The 
effdai  was  the  more  imposing,  as 
it  was  strictly  interdicted  in 
private  mourning,  Plut.  Inst. 
Lac.  p.  252.  The  generality 
of  this  mourning  for  princes  of 
the  Heraclidce  in  early  times  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact 
noticed  in  vol.  I.  p.  98,  note  8. 

1  The  et&oXa  were  probably 
preserved ;  for  they  could  not 
have  been  meant  merely  to 
represent  the  corpse,  since  the 
body  of  the  king  was  almost 
always  brought  home  even  from 
a  great  distance,  as  in  the  case 
of  Agesilaus.  Perhaps  it  was 
to  the  ei$ui\ov  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Agesilaus  referred,  jur/re 
TrXaoraV  P.IJTE  [i,i[ir)\a.v  TWO. 
Troirjcravdai  avrov  EIKOVO..  Plu- 
tarch Ages.  2.  Reg.  Apophth. 
p.  129.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  191- 

m  Concerning  the  public  sa- 
crifices of  the  king,  see  Xen. 
Hell.  III.  3.  4. 
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this  circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  that  in  war  they 
had  a  right  to  the  back  of  every  victim,  and  had  liberty 
to  sacrifice  as  much  as  they  wished,"  it  follows  that 
they  presided  over  the  entire  worship  of  the  army* 
being  both  priests  and  princes,  like  the  Agamemnon 
of  Homer.0  Their  power,  however,  most  directly 
required  that  they  should  maintain  a  constant  inter- 
course between  the  state  and  the  Delphian  oracle ; 
hence  they  nominated  the  Pythians,  and,  together  with 
these  officers,  read  and  preserved  the  oracles. p  As 
then  it  appears  from  these  facts  that  the  dignity  of  the 
kings  was  founded  on  a  religious  notion,  so  it  was  also 
limited  by  religion  ;  although  the  account  we  have  is 
rather  of  an  ancient  custom,  which  was  retained  when 
its  meaning  had  been  lost,  than  an  institution  of  real 
influence.  Once  in  every  eight  years  (81*  erwv  swsoi) 
the  ephors  chose  a  calm  and  moonless  night,  and 
placed  themselves  in  the  most  profound  silence  to 
observe  the  heavens  :  if  there  was  any  appearance  of 
a  shooting  star,  it  was  believed  that  the  kings  had  in 
some  manner  offended  the  Deity,  and  they  were  sus- 
pended until  an  oracle  from  Delphi,  or  the  priests  at 
Olympia,  absolved  them  from  the  guilt.q  If  this 
custom  (doubtless  of  great  antiquity)  is  compared 
with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  period  of  nine 
years  in  early  times,  and  especially  with  the  tradition 
preserved  in  averse  of  Homer,  "  of  Minos,  who  reigned 
"  for  periods  of  nine  years,  holding  intercourse  with 

n  Herod.  VI.  46.  Siaf3arr]pia  on  other  occasions, 
0  A  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Agetor  Plutarch.   Ages.    6,  where   the 
at  the  first  departure  (Xenoph.  parallel  with  Agamemnon  is  re- 
Rep.  Lac.  13.  2.  see  below,  ch.  markably  striking. 
12.  §  5.)  ;  then  on  the  boundary  P  See  above,  ch.  1.  §  9. 
SiafiaTripia  to  Zeus  and  Athene  (i  Plut.  Agis  11. 
(ibid.  cf.  Polyeen.  I.  10.);  also 
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"  Zeus,"r  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  dominion  of  the 
ancient  Doric  princes  determined,  as  it  were,  at  the 
period  of  every  eight  years,  and  required  a  fresh  re- 
ligious ratification.  So  intimate  in  early  times  was 
the  connexion  between  civil  government  and  religion. 
It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Do- 
rians considered  the  kingly  office  as  proceeding  from 
the  Deity,  and  not  as  originating  from  the  people  ; 
which  would,  I  believe,  have  seemed  to  them  in  no- 
wise more  natural,  than  that  the  liberty  of  the  people 
should  be  dependent  on  the  king.  But  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  elements  of  the  constitution  had  not 
been  formed  by  a  people  consisting,  like  the  Ame- 
rican colonists  after  their  defection  from  the  mother- 
country,  of  individuals  possessed  of  equal  rights  :  but 
they  had  existed  at  the  beginning,  and  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  For  this  reason  the  people  were 
not  empowered  to  nominate  the  king  (from  which 
disputes  concerning  the  rightful  succession  to  the 
throne  should  be  carefully  distinguished ;) s  but  the 
royal  dignity  passed  in  a  regular  succession  to  the 
eldest  son,  with  this  exception,  that  the  sons  born 
during  the  reign  of  the  father  had  the  precedence  of 
their  elder  brothers  :  if  the  eldest  son  died,  the  throne 
passed  to  his  next  male  descendant ;  and  on  failure  of 


r  Which  point  is  more  fully  5.  §  9.     Cleonymus  also    was 

discussed    by     Hoeck,    Kreta,  not  declared   to  have    a  worse 

vol.  I.  p.  245.  claim  than  Areus,  by  a  free  se- 

8  It  is  a  SiKti  Plut.  Agis  1 1 .  lection,  founded  on  comparative 

veiKos  Herod.  VI.  66.  with  the  merit  (as  it  appears  from  Plu- 

preceding  icarwyuotrta  of  the  ac-  tarch.  Pyrrh.  26.)  but  the  geru- 

cuser  VI.  65.  which  is  followed  sia  merely  declared  at  the  a/^i<r- 

by  a  decree  in  the  name  of  the  /BfjY^crir,  that  he,  as  the  younger 

whole  community   (TTO\LQ  Xen.  son,  came  after  the  heir  of  the 

Hell.  III.  3.  3.  ol  Aa/ce^ai/zdvtot  elder  son,  Pausan.  III.  6.  2. 
Herod.  V.  42.)     See  above,  ch. 
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his  line,  to  the  younger  brothers  in  succession  ;  if 
there  was  no  male  issue  of  the  king,  the  office  went  to 
his  brother*  (who  also,  during  the  minority  of  the  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  his  natural  guardian)  ,u  and  his 
heirs  ;  or,  lastly,  if  the  whole  line  was  extinct,  to 
the  next  of  kin.x  The  anxiety  of  the  Spartans  for 
the  legitimacy  of  their  kings,  also  serves  to  prove 
the  high  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  ge- 
nuineness of  their  birth.  Notwithstanding  these 
large  privileges,  the  people  believed  its  liberty  to  be 
secured  by  the  oath  which  was  taken  every  month 
by  the  kings,  that  they  would  reign  according  to  the 
laws  ;  a  custom  also  in  force  among  the  Molossi ; y  in 
return  for  which,  the  state  engaged  through  the  ephors 
to  preserve  the  dominion  of  the  kings  unshaken  (a<rru- 
$&jxr«$)j  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. z 

7.  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  of  Sparta 
were  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  their  dignity 
and  honours.  In  the  first  place,  the  two  kings  were 
members  of  the  gerusia,  and  their  presence  was  requi- 
site to  make  a  full  council ;  but  as  such  they  only  had 
single  votes,a  which  in  their  absence  were  held  by  the 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Herod.  V.  42.  AaK£<).  See  an  allusion  to  the 

VI.  52.  VII.  3.  Xen.  Hell.  III.  oath  of  the  Ephors  in  Julian. 

3.  2.  Nepos  Ages.  I.  3.  Or.  I.  p.  14  D. 

u  As  Lycurgus  of  Charilaus,  a  Thucyd.  I.  20.  who  contra- 

Nicomedes  of  Pleistoanax.  diets  the  statement  of  other  his- 

x  As  Demaratus  was  sue-  torians ;  but  probably  refers  to 

ceeded  by  Leutychides,  whose  Hellanicus  (see  above,  ch.  1. 

right  to  the  throne  went  back  §  7.)  rather  than  Herodotus, 

to  the  eighth  ancestor  of  Theo-  whose  work  he  could  scarcely 

pompus,  if  with  Palmerius  we  have  read.  Herodotus  (VI.  57.) 

correct  Herod.  VIII.  131.  ac-  however  appears  to  me  to  have 

cording  to  Pausanias'  genealogy  followed  the  opinion  generally 

of  the  Kings.  received  in  Greece,  of  the  two 

?  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  5.  votes  of  each  king,  although  the 

z  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  15.  7.  from  expression  is  not  quite  clear, 

whom  Nicolaus  Damascenus  The  notion  of  the  Scholiast  to 
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councillor  who  was  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and 
therefore  a  Heraclide.b  If  they  were  present,  they 
presided  at  the  council,  and  accordingly,  in  the  ancient 
rhetra  above  mentioned,  they  are  styled  princes 
(ap^aysTOLi)  in  reference  to  the  council ;  it  was  also 
their  especial  office  to  speak  and  to  propose  measures 
in  the  public  assembly.  When  the  council  sat  as  a 
court  of  justice,  the  kings  of  course  presided  in  it ; 
besides  which,  they  had  a  distinct  tribunal  of  their 
own,c  for  in  Sparta  all  magistrates  had  a  jurisdiction 
in  cases  which  belonged  to  the  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  which  they  were  intrusted :  the  only 
remnant  of  which  custom,  spared  by  the  democracy  at 
Athens,  was,  that  the  public  officers  always  intro- 
duced such  suits  into  the  courts.  This  coincidence  of 
administrative  and  judicial  authority  also  existed  at 
Sparta  in  the  person  of  their  kings.  They  held  a 
court  in  cases  concerning  the  repair  and  security  of 
the  public  roads,  probably  in  their  capacity  of  generals, 
and  as  superintendents  of  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  gave  judgment 
in  all  cases  of  heiresses,  and  that  all  adoptions 
were  made  in  their  presence. d  Both  these  duties  re- 
garded the  maintenance  of  families,  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  Greek  states,  the  care  for  which  was  therefore 
intrusted  to  the  kings.  Thus  in  Athens  also,  the  same 
duty  had  been  transferred  from  the  ancient  kings  to 
the  archon  eponymus,  who  accordingly  had  the  super- 

Thucydides,adoptedbyLarcher,  is  followed  by  Lucian  Harm.  3. 
that   each   king  had   only  one         b  See  above,  ch.  5.  §  3. 
vote,  though  it  had  the  force  of         c  Herod,  ubi  sup.  ^IKU^ELV  £e 

two,  is  ridiculous.  The  yepovaia.  [JLOVVOVQ    TOVQ   fiaaiXijaQ  roo-ade 

was  lff6\^ri<j)OQ  TO.   peyicrra  with  fjiovva.   cf.  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth. 

the  kings,   according   to   Plat.  Agesil.  p.  187. 
Leg.  III.  p.  692.     Herodotus        d  Herod.  VI.  57. 
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intendence,  and  a  species  of  guardianship  over  all 
heiresses  and  orphans.6 

8.  The  greater  pail  of  the  king's  prerogative  was 
his  power  in  foreign  affairs.  The  kings  of  Sparta 
were  the  commanders  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy. They  also  went  out  as  ambassadors ;  although 
at  times  of  mistrust  companions  were  assigned,  who 
were  known  to  be  disinclined  and  hostile  to  them/ 
By  the  same  power  the  kings  also  nominated  citizens 
as  proxeni,  who  entertained  ambassadors  and  citizens 
of  foreign  states  in  their  houses/  and  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  them ;  it  appears  that  the  kings  themselves 
were  in  fact  the  proxeni  for  foreign  countries,  and  that 
those  persons  whom  they  nominated  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  their  deputies. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  assumed  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  had  crossed  the  boundaries,  he  became, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  general  with  unlimited 
power  (o-Tpar7j70£  auToxparrog)11.  He  had  authority 
to  despatch  and  assemble  armies,  to  collect  money  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to  lead  and  encamp  the  army 
according  to  his  own  judgment.  Any  person  who 
dared  to  impede  him,  or  to  resist  his  authority,  was 
outlawed.1  He  had  power  of  life  and  death,  and  could 

e  Lysias   in  Evand.  p.  176.  Thebes:  but  in  Sparta,  as  the 

22.  Pollux.  VIII.  89.  connexion  with  foreign  nations 

f  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  20. — An  was   more   restricted,   a   state, 

example  in  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5.  which  wished  to  have  a  proxenus 

4.  Agesil.  2.  25.  there,  was  forced  to  apply  to  the 

z  Herod.  VI.  57.  rat  Trpofci-  king   to   nominate   one.     This 

VOVQ  cnrodetKvvvai  TOVTOKTI  TTJOOO-  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 

Kelffdai   TOVQ   av    edlXwffi    rwv  the  above  passage  of  Herodotus, 

aorwj/.      In    other   places    the  h  Aristot.  Pol.  Ill,  9.  2.  cf. 

proxeni  were  appointed  by  the  III.  9.  8.     Isocrat.  Nicocl.  p. 

states  whose  proxeni  they  were  :  31  D. 

for    example,    a    Theban    was  l  Herod.  VI.  56.   who  must 

proxenus  of  the  Athenians  at  not  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
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execute  without  trial  (ev  XSIQOS  voju.«>);  although,  from 
the  well-known  subordination  of  the  Spartans,  such 
cases  were  probably  of  rare  occurrence.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  the  king,  upon  his  return,  was  always 
responsible  and  liable  to  punishment,  as  well  for  an 
imprudent,  as  for  a  tyrannical  use  of  his  powers.  His 
political  was  separated  with  sufficient  accuracy  from 
his  military  authority,  and  the  king  was  not  permitted 
to  conclude  treaties,  or  to  decide  the  fate  of  cities, 
without  communication  with  and  permission  from  the 
st:ite.k  His  military  power  was,  however,  thought 
dangerous  and  excessive,  and  was  from  time  to  time 
curtailed.  This  limitation  was  not  indeed  effected 
by  the  arrangement  which  originated  from  the  dissen- 
sion between  Demaratus  and  Cleomenes,  viz.,  that 
only  one  king  should  be  with  the  army  at  the  same 
time1  (for  this  regulation  rather  increased  the  power 
of  the  one  king  who  was  sent  out) ;  but  chiefly  by  the 
law,  that  the  king  should  not  go  into  the  field  without 
ten  councillors  (a  rule  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
over-hasty  armistice  of  Agis)m,  and  by  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  the  ephors." 

declaration  of  war,  Xen.  Rep.  marks    the    opposition   to    the 

Laced.  13.  10.     A  case  occurs  preceding  purely  military  duties 

in    Thucyd.    VIII.    5.    6  'yap  of  the  king. 

"AyiG...f.xuv  rifv  jjLed^  eavrov  dv-  *  Herod.  V.  75.     Both  kings 
i/ajutv,  KvpioQ  i\v  KOL  cnrocrreXXeiv  were  rarely  out  of  Sparta,  Xen. 
e'i   Trot   TLva  efiovXero    orpcmav,  Hell.  V.  3.  10. 
teal    Zwaydpeiv.,    KCLL    ^pripara  m  Thuc.    V.    63.    where    the 
Trpaaireiv.    cf.   V.    60.    dia  rov  words  kv  Trapovn  do  not  prove 
j'o/iov.  that  they  passed   the  law    for 
k  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  12.  V.  3.  only  one  campaign.  SeeManso, 
24.  cf.  Thuc.  V.   60.     It  was  Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  2.  p.  231. 
however  permitted  to  the  king  vol.  II.  p.  378.  note  k.     Con- 
to  send  ambassadors,   e.  gr,  to  cerning   the  Thirty    about  the 
mediate,     according     to    Xen.  king's  person,  see  below,  ch.  12. 
Rep.  Lac.  13.  10.  where  I  do  §  5. 
not  perceive   the   necessity   of  n  See  below,  ch.  7.  §  5. 
changing    av    into    ov ; 
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9.  The  investigation  concerning  the  revenue  of  the 
kings  is  not  in  itself  so  important  as  it  is  rendered 
interesting  by  the  parallel  with  the  same  office  in  the 
Homeric  age.  In  Homer  the  kings  are  represented 
as  having  three  soils  of  revenues  ;  first,  the  produce  of 
their  lands  (rs^-ri),0  which  often  contained  tillage 
ground,  pastures,  and  plantations  ;  secondly,  the  fees 
for  judicial  decisions  (SoJ^a);  and,  thirdly,  the  -public 
banquets,  which  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.1*  To  these  were  added  extraordinary 
gifts,  shares  of  the  booty,  and  other  honorary  presents. 
The  case  was  nearly  the  same  at  Sparta,  except  that 
they  received  no  fees  for  judicial  decisions.  But  in 
the  first  place,  the  king  in  this  country  had  his  landed 
property,  which  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  several 
cities  belonging  to  the  Perioeci,q  and  the  royal  tribute 
(/3a<nA/xo£  $>opo$^)  was  probably  derived  from  the  same 
source/  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  private  wealth 
of  the  kings,  which  frequently  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  ;  otherwise,  how  could  it  have  been  pro- 
posed to  fine  king  Agis  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas,9 
that  is,  doubtless,  ^Eginetan  drachmas,  and  therefore 
about  5800/.  of  our  money  ?  Also  the  younger  Agis, 

0  Od.  XL  184.  II.  XII.  312.     "  dicial  dignity  should  eat,  for 
cf.    IX.    578.     Find.    Olymp.     "  all  invite  him."    Concerning 


XIII.  60.  padve  K\dpos.  the  last  words,  see  p.  110. 

P  This  is  called  <%«a  iriveiv  1  Xen.  Rep.  Laced.  15.  2. 

in  II.  XVII.  250.  (cf.  aiTtoptvoi  r  Plat.   Alcib.  I.  39.  p.  123 

TCI  Synovia  Herod.  VI.  57.)  In  A.  ol  Aarcdcu/zowot  is  equivalent 

Crete  foreigners  were   fed   £r/-  to  TripioiKoi. 

poQev,  Od.  XIX.  197.  cf.  M*-  s  Thucydid.    V.    63.      [An 

chyl.  Suppl.  964.  and  Platner,  ^Eginetan  drachma  contains  on 

ubi  sup.  p.  100.    The  passage  an  average  ninety-five  English 

in  Od.  XL  184.  should  be  thus  grains  of  pure  silver  (see  Knight 

rendered.   "  Telemachus  enjoys  Proleg.  Horn.  §  56.),  according 

"  in  quiet  the  royal  lands,  and  to  which    its    value   would   be 

"  feasts  on  the  banquets,  which  about    fourteen   pence    in    our 

"  it  is  proper  that  a  man  ofju-  money.] 
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the  son  of  Eudamidas,  was  possessed  of  six  hundred 
talents  in  coin  ;*  and  in  a  dialogue  attributed  to  Plato, 
the  king  of  Sparta  is  declared  to  be  richer  than  any 
private  individual  at  Athens. u  But  besides  these  re- 
venues, the  king  received  a  large  sum  from  the  public 
property ;  a  double  portion  at  the  public  banquets,* 
an  animal  without  blemish  for  sacrifice,  a  medimnus  of 
wheat,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  quart  of  wine  on  the  first 
and  seventh  days  of  each  month  ;y  the  share  in  the 
sacrifices  above  mentioned,  &c.  It  was,  moreover, 
customary  for  private  individuals  who  gave  entertain- 
ments, to  invite  the  kings,  as  was  the  practice  in 
the  Homeric  times  ;z  on  these  occasions  a  double  por- 
tion was  set  before  them,  and  when  a  public  sacrifice 
took  place,  the  kings  had  the  same  rights  and  prefer- 
ences.* In  war,  also,  the  king  received  a  large  portion 
of  the  plunder  ;  thus  the  share  of  Pausanias,  after  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  was  ten  women,  horses,  camels,  and 
talents  :b  in  later  times  it  appears  that  a  third  of  the 
booty  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  king.c  Lastly,  it  is  proper 
to  mention  the  official  residence  of  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta,  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  Aristodemus 
the  ancestor  of  the  two  royal  families. d  In  addition 

*  Plutarch.  Ag.  9.  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.   15.   5.  he 

u  Ale.  I.  38.  p.  122  E.  also  had  a  little  pig  out  of  every 

x  Compare   Herod.   VI.    57.  brood  for  sacrificing, 

(where  the  word    ^ziirvov  also  z  See  p.  109.  note  P. 

refers    to    the    avaairia)    with  a  Herod.  VI.  57.  r]v   ftvait)v 

Xen.  Rep.  Lac.   15.  4.  quoted  TIC.    (not  a   private  individual, 

by  Schol.  Od.  IV.  65.  In  Crete  but  a  person  appointed  by  the 

the  cosmus  on  duty  (o  ap^wv)  public)  fyfjLOTeXf)  iroteryrai. 

had  four  portions,  Heracl.  Pont.  b  Herod.  IX.  81. 

3.  c  According  to  Phylarchus  in 

y  Herod,  ubi  sup.  According  Polyb.   II.  62.   1.     These   are 

to   Xen.  Hell.   IV.  3.  14.  and  the  peyLorat  X^ELQ  in  Plat.  Al- 

Plut.  Ages.   17.  the  king  sent  cib.  I.  39.  p.  123  A. 

to  whom  he  pleased  a  share  of  d  Xen.   Ages.    8.     Plutarch 

his    sacrifices.      According    to  Ages.   19.  (see  vol.  I.  p.  100. 
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to  this  dwelling,  they  had  frequently  private  houses  of 
their  own,6  and  a  tent  was  always  built  for  them  with- 
out the  city,  at  the  public  expense/ 

In  taking  a  review  of  all  these  statements,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  political  sagacity  was  almost  past  belief, 
with  which  the  ancient  constitution  of  Sparta  protected 
the  power,  the  dignity,  and  welfare  of  the  office  of 
king,  yet  without  suffering  it  to  grow  into  a  despotism, 
or  without  placing  the  king  in  any  one  point  either 
above  or  without  the  law.  Without  endangering  the 
liberty  of  the  state,  a  royal  race  was  maintained,  which, 
blending  the  pride  of  their  own  family  with  the  na- 
tional feelings,  produced,  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
princes  of  a  noble  and  patriotic  disposition.  Thus  it 
was  in  fact  with  the  two  Heraclide  families,  to  which 
Theopompus,  Leonidas,  Archidamus  II.,  Agesilaus, 
Cleomenes  III.,  and  Agis  III.  belonged ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  later  kings  retained,  up  to  the 
last  period,  a  genuine  Spartan  disposition,  which  we 
find  expressed  in  many  nervous  and  pithy  apoph- 
thegms. 

10.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  the  case  in  all, 
as  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  many  Dorian  states, 
with  the  exception  of  later  colonies,  that  they  were 
governed  by  princes  of  the  Heraclide  family.  In 
Argos,  the  descendants  of  Temenus  reigned  until  after 

note  °.)  Hell.  V.  3.  20.  comp.  king,  who  are  considered  by 

Nepos  Ages.  7.  The  /Bow^r/m  Raoul-Rochette,  Deux  Lettres 

in  Pausanias  III.  12.  3.  are  of  sur  V  auiheniicii'e  des  Inscrip- 

a  different  nature.  lions  de  Fourmont,  1819.  p. 136. 

e  As  Manso  shows,  vol.  III.  as  a  part  of  the  six  ip-Traaavree 

2.  p.  330.  in  a  (spurious)  inscription  of 

^De  Rep.  Lac.  15.  6.  Ac-  Fourmont's  (eprao-tVree  in  He- 
cording  to  the  same  writer  (15.  sychius),BoeckhCorp.Inscript. 
2.)  three  o/zoiot  provided  in  war  N°.  68.  The  point  is  by  no 
for  all  the  necessities  of  the  means  clear. 
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the  time  of  Phidon,  and  the  kingly  office  did  not  expire 
till  after  the  Persian  war  ;g  in  Corinth,  the  successors 
of  Aletes,  and  afterwards  of  Bacchis,  reigned  until 
about  the  8th  Olympiad.  How  long  the  Ctesippidee 


s  Herod.  VII.  149.  Aristot. 
Pol.  V.  8,  4.  See  ^Eginetica, 
p.  52.  Plutarch  Lycurg.  7. 
(comp.  Plato  Leg.  III.  p.  692.) 
states  generally  that  the  power 
of  the  kings  at  Argos  and  Mes- 
sene  had  been  at  first  too  ex- 
tensive, and  that  by  the  violence 
of  the  governors,  and  disobe- 
dience of  the  governed,  it  was 
at  last  destroyed,  without  men- 
tioning any  time.  The  words 
of  Diodorus  (Fragm.  5,  p.  635.) 
?/  fiafftXeia  r/roi  TOTrap^ia  rr/e 
'Apyetae  trij  typO.  (comp.  Eu- 
sebius,  Malelas  and  Cedrenus), 
cannot  be  referred  to  this :  he 
reckons  this  number  of  years 
from  Inachus  to  Pelops  (160 — 
105  Euseb.). — I  may  be  per- 
mitted in  this  note  to  subjoin 
the  best  arrangement  of  the 
Argive  kings  which  the  scanty 
accounts  of  antiquity  seem  to 
furnish.  I.  Heraclidse.  Te- 
menus,  the  father  of  Ceisus,  the 
father  of  Medon  (What  Pau- 
sanias  II.  19.  2.  says  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  this 
king,  must  be  judged  of  from 
what  has  been  seen  above,  p. 
56.  note  x;  according  to  the 
Pseu do- Platonic  Epistle  VIII. 
p.  485  Bekk.  the  kings  of  Argos 
and  Messene  were  about  the 
time  of  Lycurgus  tyrants). 
Then  about  four  kings  are 
wanting  after  the  dc'icaroc  CLTTO 
Trjuevov  of  Ephorus,  ^Eginet.  p. 
60.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads  Eratus  (Paus.  11.36. 
5.  IV.  8.  1.)  who  was  probably 
succeeded  immediately  by  Phi- 


don, the  son  of  Aristodamidas 
(according  to  Satyrus  and  Dio- 
dorus, ^Eginetica,  p.  61 .),  before 
and  about  the  8th  Olympiad. 
At  a  later  period  Damocratidas, 
about  the  30th  Olympiad 
(Pausan.  IV.  35.  2.  cf.  24.  2. 
This  date  is  too  low,  according 
to  Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  I.  p.  190 ; 
but  not  according  to  my  date 
for  the  Messenian  wars,  nor 
according  to  that  of  Pausanias.) 
Phido  II.  confounded  by  Herod. 
VI.  127.  with  the  earlier  king 
of  the  same  name  (^Eginetica, 
p.  60.)  father  of  AaK^rjQ  (in 
Ionic  Aew/c^r/c,  as  in  Hero- 
dotus,) who  wooed  the  daughter 
of  Cleisthenes  (about  Olymp. 
45.  600  B.  C.),  and  when  king 
made  himself  despised  by  his 
effeminacy  (Plutarch,  de  cap. 
ex  hoste  util.  p.  278.  where 
Aa*:vc)i7G  should  be  corrected.) 
His  son  Meltas  (Mt'Arav  TOV 
AaiojBg'w,  as  should  be  written) 
was  deposed  by  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  Pausan.  II.  19.2.; 
but  according  to  Plutarch.  Alex. 
M.  virt.  8.  p.  269.  the  family 
of  the  Heraclidse  expired.  He 
was  succeeded,  according  to 
Plutarch,  (ubi  sup.)  and  Pyth. 
Orac.  5.  p.  254.  II.  by  ^Egon, 
of  another  family,  about  Olymp, 
55.  560  B.  C.  and  it  was  proba- 
bly the  descendants  of  this  king, 
who  still  reigned  in  Argos  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
According  to  Schol. Find. Olymp. 
VI.  152.  Archinus  was  a  king 
of  Argos ;  but  he  was  a  tyrant, 
Polysen.  III.  8.  1. 
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reigned  in  Epidaurus  and  Cleonse,1'  we  are  not  in- 
formed. In  Megara  we  find  the  name,  but  the  name 
only,  of  a  king  at  a  very  late  period.1  In  Messenia 
the  ^Epytidee  ruled  as  kings  until  the  subjugation  of 
the  country ;  and  when  Aristomenes  was  compelled  to 
quit  it,  he  took  refuge  with  Damagetus,  the  king  of 
lalysus,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  of  the  Heraclide 
family  of  the  Eratid^e.k  Also  the  Hippotadse  at  Cnidos 
and  Lipara,1  the  Bacchiadse  at  Syracuse  and  Corcyra,m 
the  Phalantidse  at  Tarentum,"  probably  had  in  early 
times  ruled  as  sovereign  princes,  as  well  as  the  Hera- 
clidae  at  Cos,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Phidippus 
and  Antiphus.0  In  Crete  we  find  but  little  mention 
of  the  Heraclidse,  the  only  exceptions  being  Althse- 
menes  of  Argos,  and  Phsestus  of  Sicyon.p  In  this 
island  the  family  of  Teutamas  had  reigned  from  a  re- 
mote period :  with  regard  to  the  time  during  which 
kings  existed  in  this  country,  it  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  circumstance  that  a  king  named 
Etearchus  reigned  at  Oaxus  not  long  before  the  build- 
ing of  ]Cyrene.q  Cyrene,  as  has  been  already  shown, 

h  See  vol.  I.  p.  90.  note  n.  is  probably   VTTO   Qo'XXtSoe  rov 

1  'E?ri  fiamXtog  Ilao-yacki,  or  SYPAKOSIOY  rvpavvov  :  com- 

Uao-ta^a,  according  to  Boeckh,  pare    Mazocchi    Tab.    Heracl, 

Corp.    Inscript.    N°.    1052.  of  p.  202. 

about  the  time  of  Alexander.  n  B.  I.  ch.  7.  §  11.     A  king 

k  See  b.   I.   ch.  6.  §  1.  and  named  Aristophilidas  in  Herod. 

ch.  7.  §  11.  III.  136. 

1  B.  I.  ch.  6.  §  10.  «  Ib.  c.  7.  §  3.  and  the  pas- 

m  Ib.  §  7,  8.     According  to  sage  of  Aristides  quoted  there 

several  writers,  Pollis  was  one  in   §  1.     In  Halicarnassus  an 

of  the  kings  of  Syracuse,  who  Antheus  is  mentioned  as  of  a 

by  others  is  called  an  Argive,  royal    family     (Parthen.    14.), 

from  whom  the  IloXioe  olvoQ  is  probably  one  of  the  Antheadse ; 

derived,  Athen.  I.  p.  31  B.  Pol-  see  ib.  §  3. 

lux  VI.  2.  16.  from  Aristotle,         P  B.  I.  ch.  5.  §  2. 

^Elian,  V.H.  XII.  31.     In  the         «f  Herod.  IV.  154. 

Etymologist,  the  correct  reading 

VOL.   II.  I 
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was  under  the  dominion  of  a  Minyean,  its  mother-city 
Thera,  under  that  of  an  .ZEgide  family/  Delphi  was 
also  at  an  early  period  under  the  rule  of  kings.8  Of  the 
aristocratic  offices,  which  were  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  royal  authority,  we  shall  presently  speak,  when 
treating  of  the  power  of  the  cosmi. 


CHAP.   VII. 

§  1.  Origin  of  the  office  of  Ephor  in  the  Spartan  state.  §  2. 
Period  of  its  creation.  §  3.  Civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Ephors. 
§  4.  Increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Ephors.  §  5.  Their  trans- 
action of  business  with  the  assembly  of  citizens,  and  with 
foreign  powers.  §  6.  The  power  of  the  Ephors,  owing  to 
their  ascendency  over  the  assembly  of  citizens.  §  7.  Miscel- 
laneous facts  concerning  the  office  of  Ephor.  §  8.  Titles  and 
duties  of  other  magistrates  at  Sparta. 

1.  BEFORE  we  treat  of  the  powers  of  the  cosmi, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  an  office,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  constitution;  for  while  the  king,  the 
council,  and  the  people,  preserved  upon  the  whole 
the  same  political  power  and  the  same  executive 
authority,  the  office  of  the  ephors  was  the  moving 
principle  by  which,  in  process  of  time,  this  most  per- 
fect constitution  was  assailed,  and  gradually  over- 
thrown. From  this  remark  three  questions  arise : 
first,  what  was  the  original  nature  of  the  office  of 
ephor  ?  secondly,  what  changes  did  it  experience  in 
the  lapse  of  time  ?  and,  thirdly,  from  what  causes 
did  these  changes  originate  ? 

r  See  b.  I.  ch.  6.  §  11.      s  Plutarch.  Qiuest.  Grsec.  12.  p.  383. 
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There  is  an  account  frequently  repeated  by  ancient 
writers,  that  Theopompus,  the  grandson  of  Charilaus 
the  Proclid,  founded  this  office  in  order  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Kings.  "  He  handed  down  the  royal 
"  power  to  his  descendants  more  durable,  because  he 
"had  diminished  it."a  If,  however,  the  ephoralty 
was  an  institution  of  Theopompus,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  same  office  in  other 
Doric  states.  In  Cyrene  the  ephors  punished  liti- 
gious people  and  impostors  with  infamy  :b  the  same 
office  existed  in  the  mother-city  Thera,0  which  island 
had  been  colonised  from  Laconia  long  before  the  time 
of  Theopompus.  The  Messenians  also  would  hardly, 
upon 'the  re-establishment  of  their  state,  have  re- 
ceived the  ephoralty  into  their  government,"1  if  they 
had  thought  it  only  an  institution  of  some  Spartan 
king.  The  ephors  of  the  Tarentine  colony  Heraclea 
may  be  more  easily  derived  from  Sparta  and  the 
time  of  Theopompus.6  It  is  however  plain  that 
Herodotus f  and  Xenophong  placed  the  ephoralty 

a  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  9.  I.     Cic.  iroXie  r&v  BeirvXeW  i.e.,  CEty- 

de  Leg.  III.  7.  de  Rep.  II.  33.  lus,  the  B/rvXa  of  Ptolemy,  now 

Plutarch.  Lye.  7,  29.  ad  princ.  Vitulo,  ib.  1323.  For  Cyriacus 

I.  p.  90.  Euseb.  ad  Olymp.  IV.  (ap.  Reines.  p.  335.)  is  proba- 

4.  Val.  Max.  IV.  1.     Compare  bly  incorrect  in  stating  that  the 

Manso,  vol.  I.  p.  243.  inscription  was  found  in  Pylo 

b  Heraclid.  Pont.  4.  Messeniaca. 

c  They  are  ETTUVVIJLOI  in  the  e  In  which  city  an  ephor  is  as 

Thersean     Testamentum  Epic-  ETCWW^OQ   of  the  noXiQ  in   the 

tetce ;  tnl  tyopwv  T&V  avv  0oi-  Heraclean  Tables. 

/Jore'Xei.  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  f  I.  65. 

Gr.  No.  2448.  8  De  Rep.  Lac.  8.  3.     So  also 

dPolyb.IV.  4.  2.  31.  In  the  Plutarch.  Agesil.  5.  Pseudo- 
cities  of  the  Eleutherolacones,  Plat.  Epist.  8.  p.  354  B.  Sui- 
there  were  also  ephors,  as  at  das  in  AvKoupyoc,  also  Satyrus 
Geronthrae  in  the  decree  in  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  3.  1.  Ac- 
Boeckh.  Inscript.  1334.  and  at  cording  to  others,  it  was  intro- 
Taenarum,  ib.  N°.  1321,  1322;  duced  by  Cheilon,  who,  accord- 
and  in  the  time  of  Gordian,  fj  ing  to  Pamphila  and  Sosicrates, 
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among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  with  as  much 
reason  as  other  writers  attributed  it  to  Theopompus  ; 
and  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
ephors  were  ancient  Doric  magistrates. 

The  ephoralty,  however,  considered  as  an  office 
opposed  to  the  kings  and  to  the  council,  is  not  for 
this  reason  an  institution  less  peculiar  to  the  Spar- 
tans ;  and  in  no  Doric,  nor  even  in  any  Grecian  state, 
is  there  any  thing  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
it.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  gra- 
dually obtained  this  peculiar  character  by  causes  which 
operated  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  state  alone.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  supposed  expression  of  Theo- 
pompus referred  rather  to  the  powers  of  the  ephors 
in  later  times,  than  to  their  original  condition.  At 
least  Cleomenes  the  Third  was  ignorant  of  this  ac- 
count of  them ;  since,  after  the  abolition  of  these 
magistrates,  he  proposed,  in  a  speech  to  the  people, 
that  the  ephors  should  again  be  what  they  were 
originally  (when  they  were  elected  in  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war),  viz.,  the  deputies  and  assistants  of  the 
king.  In  this  proposal  indeed  a  very  partial  view 
is  displayed  ;  for  every  magistrate  must  necessarily 


was  ephorusfvrwvvyuog  inOlyrnp.  GOTO  tyopovg  TOLQ  fiaviXevffi  ira- 

56.   I.   556  B.C.   (according  to  pafcvyvvvaC     Sarvjooc     £e    Av- 

Eusebius   Olymp.   55.    4.   557  Kovpyov.  The  first  Trpwrov  refers 

B.  c.)      Compare   Manso,   vol.  to  the  office  of  the  ephor  epo- 

III.  2.  p.  332.     The  passage  of  nymus;  and  hence  appears  to 

Diog.  Laert.  I.  3.  1.  (68)  creates  have     originated    the    mistake 

no  difficulty  according   to   the  which  is  contained  in  the  words 

reading    of    Casaubon;    yiyove  Kal  TTP&TOQ  etcrrjy/^aro,  &c.,  viz., 

tie  e.(j>opog  Kara  rriv  7r£vrj?KooTj)*>  that  Chilon  first  introduced  the 

TrfyuTrrqj'  'QXvfjLTTiaSa'    HaptyiXr]  practice   of    associating   ephors 

3s  (j>rj(n  Kara  rnv  eKTrjv.  Kal  Trpw-  with   the   kings.      Manso,    ubi 

rov  e'^ojoov  yeveadai  CTTI  EvQv^i;-  sup.,  has  taken   the  same  view 

(Olymp.    56.  1.),  &Q  <f>rjcrt  of  the  passage. 
elar}yri- 
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choose  his  own  deputy ;  whereas  the  democratic  elec- 
tion of  the  ephors  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an 
essential  part  of  their  office.  From  the  accounts 
just  adduced,  we  do  not  however  wish  to  infer  any 
thing  further,  than  how  variable  were  the  opinions, 
and  how  little  historical  the  statements,  concerning 
the  original  object  of  the  ephoralty. 

2.  In  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  developed,  the  ephoralty  of  later  times  would 
not  only  have  been  a  superfluous,  but  a  destructive 
addition.  For  in  this  the  king,  the  council,  and  the 
people  constituted  the  chief  authorities ;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  any  part  would  require  either  check  or 
assistance,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
plans  of  the  legislator.  A  counter-authority,  such  as 
the  ephoralty,  in  which  the  mistrust  of  the  people 
was  expressed  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  was  far  re- 
moved from  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the 
original  constitution,  and  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced, until  the  connexion  and  firmness  arising  from 
the  first  laws  had  been  loosened  and  enfeebled.  The 
Roman  office  of  tribune  had,  doubtless,  a  certain 
similarity  in  its  first  origin  with  the  ephoralty  ; h  yet 
the  former  was  more  imperatively  required,  as  by  it 
an  entire  people,  the  plels  Romana,  obtained  a  neces- 
sary and  fair  representation ;  whereas  in  Sparta  the 
gerusia,  although  chosen  from  the  most  distinguished 
citizens,  belonged  nevertheless  to  the  whole  Spartan 
people,  and  the  democratic  influence  of  the  popular 
assembly  served  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  constitution.1 

h  Cic.  de  Leg.  and  de  Rep.  nions  on  the  ephors,  as  well  as 

ubi  sup.  Valer.  Max.  IV.  1.  on  the  government  of  Sparta  in 

1  Compare  Niebuhr's  Roman  general,  the  views  taken  in  this 

History,  vol.  I.  p.  436.  ed.  1.  work  generally  disagree. 
Engl.  Transl.  with  whose  opi- 
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If  then  the  extended  political  power  of  the  ephors 
did  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  neither 
can  we  suppose  that  it  originated  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
pompus.  For  the  statement  is  worthy  of  credit,  that 
Theopompus  and  Polydorus  added  the  following 
words  to  the  rhetra  above  quoted :  "  If  however  the 
"  people  should  follow  a  crooked  opinion,  the  coun- 
"  cillors  and  princes  shall  dissent."  Now  in  the 
first  place,  the  ephors  are  here  wholly  omitted, 
although  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  put  the  vote 
to  the  people,  and  frequently  made  proposals  in  the 
assembly ;  and,  secondly,  the  tendency  of  this  clause 
is  manifestly  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  people; 
whereas  it  will  be  more  clearly  shown  below,  that 
the  authority  of  the  ephors  rested  upon  democratical 
principles. 

It  is  evident  that  these  supposed  historical  tradi- 
tions, instead  of  affording  any  clear  explanation,  lead 
to  contradictions  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  any  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  ephoralty,  we  must 
proceed  rather  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself,  and  the  analogy  of  similar 
offices  in  other  states. 

3.  For  this  reason  we  will  first  consider  the  judi- 
cial authority  of  the  ephors,  a  power  which  we  know 
to  have  belonged  also  to  the  ephors  of  Cyrene.  Now 
Aristotlek  describes  their  judicial  powers  by  saying, 
that  they  decided  causes  relating  to  contracts,  while 
the  council  decided  causes  of  homicide.1  The  latter 

k  Polit.  III.  1.  7. -according  Apophth.  p.  196.  Anaxandri- 

to  which  passage  the  ephors  das.  Ipwrwvroe  £e  TLVOQ  avrbv, 

allotted  themselves  to  different  dia  ri  Tag  Trept  TOV  Qavarov  SiKae 

branches  of  the  3&eat  TWV  avp.-  irKdoaiv  fyutpote  ol  yepovreg  Kpi- 

j3o\ai(*)v.  vovai,  and  p.  207.  Eurycra- 

1  Compare     Plutarch.     Lac.  tklas — nvOofjievov   TIVOQ,    £ta   ri 
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was  therefore  a  supreme  criminal  court,  with  power 
of  life  and  death;  the  former  a  civil  court,  which 
gave  judgment  concerning  contracts  and  property. 
Its  influence  upon  the  Spartans  would  appear  to  have 
been  inconsiderable,  from  the  opinions  entertained  by 
theni  on  the  division  of  property  and  exchange  of 
money,  perhaps  less  than  it  really  was ;  but  however 
this  may  be,  the  Perioeci  and  Helots,  when  they  were 
in  Sparta,  were  under  its  jurisdiction.  Now  we 
have  already  shown,  that  it  was  a  principle  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  government  so  to  divide  the  juris- 
diction amongst  the  different  magistrates,  that  the 
administration  and  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  same 
officers.111  Hence  a  superintendence  over  sales  and 
over  the  market  must  have  been  the  original  duty 
of  the  ephors,  forming  the  basis  of  their  judicial 
authority.11  The  market,  as  being  the  central  point 
of  exchange,  was  no  unimportant  object  of  care:0 
every  Spartan  here  brought  a  part  of  the  corn  pro- 
duced by  his  estate,  in  order  to  exchange  it  for  other 
commodities  :  it  was  in  a  certain  manner  disgraceful 
not  to  have  the  power  of  buying  and  selling  ;p  a  privi- 
lege which  was  also  interdicted  to  youths :  moreover, 
in  the  days  of  mourning  for  the  king,  the  market  was 
shut  up  and  scattered  with  chafF.q  The  day  upon 

TTfpi  ra  T&V  ffVfjL(3o\aid)v  StKata  officers   indeed   alone  acted   as 

eKaarrjQ  fyuepae  KQIVOVGIV  ol  t^o-  judges,  but  decided  only  those 

pot.     Here,  however,  S/KCU  cnro  cases  which  belonged  to   their 

avppoXiov  appear  to  be  meant,  respective  departments.  Cf.  Jus- 

as  the  answer  shows ;    which  is  tin.  III.  3. 
doubtless  a  mistake.  n  According  to  the  Etymol. 

m  Aristot.  Pol.  II.   8.  4.  III.  Gudian.  tfopoi  are  ol  ra   TWV 

1.7.  says,  as  it  appears  to  me,  TroXtwv  &via  eTrio-fccTrrdjuevoi. 
most  clearly,  that  while  in  Car-         °  Cf.  Herod.  I.  153. 
triage  a  certain  board  or  court         P  Thucyd.  V.  34. 
of   public   officers    decided   all         1  See  above,  p.  101.  note  *. 
law-suits,  in  Sparta  the  public 
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which  Cinadon,  according  to  the  description  of 
Xenophon/  secretly  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes,  was  evidently  a  market-day, 
and  also,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  day  of  justice.  A 
king,  the  ephors,  the  councillors,  and  about  forty 
Spartans  (O/JLO/OJ),  were  in  the  market-place,  all  pro- 
bably in  a  judicial  capacity :  besides  whom,  there 
were  about  four  thousand  men,  chiefly  occupied  in 
buying  and  selling,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
one  part  of  the  market  a  large  quantity  of  iron  fabrics 
was  heaped  up.  The  ephors  were  therefore  e<popa* 
(inspectors)  over  the  market,  and  for  this  reason  they 
met  regularly  in  this  place,8  where  was  also  situated 
their  office. 

The  number  of  the  college  of  ephors  (five),1  which 
it  had  in  common  with  some  other  magistrates  of 
Sparta,u  appears,  as  I  conjectured  above,*  to  imply  a 
democratic  election — a  fact  which  is  also  stated  by 
the  ancients.  We  know  from  Aristotle,  that  persons 
from  the  people,  without  property  or  distinction,  could 
fill  this  office  :y  in  what  manner,  indeed,  is  not  quite 
manifest.  Properly  indeed,  no  magistrate  in  Sparta 
was  chosen  by  lot  ;z  but  it  appears  that  election  by 
choice  and  by  lot  were  combined/1  In  this  case  we 

r  Hell.  III.  3.  5.  cide  the  lawsuits  of  the  Calym- 

8  ^Elian.  V.  H.  II.  15.  mans,  Chandl.  Inscript.  p.  21. 

1  See  Tittmann,  p.  107,  n.  4.  LVIII. 

where  some  contradictory  state-  x  Ch.  5.  §  4. 

ments  are  also  noticed.  *  Polit.  II.  3.   10.  II.  6.  14, 

u  Sparta  also  frequently  ap-  15.  II.  8.  2.  IV.  7.  4. 

pointed  five  judges  for  extraor-  z  ^e]j,iav  /cX?7,own?V,  Aristot. 

dinary   cases,  as  for   example,  Pol.  IV.  7.  5. 

concerning    the    possession   of  a  Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  692.  calls 

Salamis,   the  fate  of  the   Pla-  the  power  of  the  ephors  ey-yvg 

tseans,  Thucyd.  III.  52.      The  TYJQ     fcX^pwr^c.      Without    an 

same    number   were    also    ap-  election,  however,  Chilon  could 

pointed  by  the  lasians  to  de-  not  have  attained  the  ephoralty, 
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see  displayed  a  principle  of  the  ancient  Greek  states, 
which  administered  the  criminal  jurisdiction  on  aris- 
tocratic principles,  while  civil  causes  were  decided  by 
the  whole  community,  or  its  representatives.  At 
Athens,  Solon  gave  the  popular  courts  a  jurisdiction 
only  in  civil  suits ;  all  criminal  cases  were  decided 
by  the  timocratic  Areopagus,  and  the  aristocratic 
Ephetae.  In  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  the  chief 
officers  were  chosen  from  a  small  number  of  the 
citizens,  the  courts  of  justice  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.15  And  in  Sparta  also  the  civil  judges  were 
the  deputies  of  the  assembly — the  a?u'a/a,c  which  in 
Athens  itself  acted  as  a  court  of  justice  under  the 
name  ofijXi'aia. 

4.  From  the  view  of  this  office  now  taken,  the 
continued  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  ephors  may 
be  more  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  the  regular 
course  of  events  in  the  Grecian  states,  that  the  civil 
courts  enlarged  their  influence,  while  the  power  of 
the  criminal  courts  was  continually  on  the  decline. 
As  in  Athens,  the  Helisea  rose,  as  compared  with 
the  Areopagus,  so  in  Sparta  the  power  of  the  ephors 
increased  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  gerusia. 

In  the  first  place,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ephors 
was  extended d  chiefly  by  their  privilege  of  instituting 
scrutinies  (e80ui/ai)  into  the  official  conduct  of  all 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  councillors.6 
By  this  indeed  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  all 
magistrates,  after  the  cessation  of  their  office,  ren- 

nor  his  brother  have  been  able  b  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5.  6. 

to  complain  that  he  was  post-  c  See  above,  ch.  5.  §  9. 

poned.   Diog.    Laert.    nbi    sup.  d  KjO/trtwr     fjieyaXtDv 

The  nomination  by  the  kings  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  16. 

(Plutarch.    Lac.    Apophth.    p.  e  Ib.  II.  6.  17. 
197.)  is  an  error. 
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dered  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  but  only  that 
the  ephors  could  compel  them  to  undergo  a  trial,  if 
there  had  been  any  thing  suspicious  in  their  admi- 
nistration ;  a  right,  however,  as  it  extended  over  the 
ephors  of  the  preceding  year/  which  restrained  the 
power  that  it  bestowed.  But  the  ephors  were  not 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  natural  expiration  of  an 
office,  they  could  suspend  or  deprive  the  officer  by 
their  judicial  powers/  Now  in  this  respect  the  king 
was  in  the  very  same  situation  with  the  remaining 
magistrates,  and  could,  as  well  as  the  others,  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  ephors.  Even 
before  the  Persian  war,  Cleomenes  was  tried  before 
them  for  bribery.11  The  king  was  always  bound  to 
obey  their  summons  i1  but  the  fact  of  his  not  being 
compelled  to  yield  till  the  third  time,  was  used  by 
Cleomenes  III.  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
power  of  the  ephors  was  originally  an  usurpation.11 
At  the  same  time,  their  power  extended  in  practice  so 
far,  that  they  could  accuse  the  king,  as  well  as  the 
other  magistrates,  in  extreme  cases,  without  con- 
sulting the  assembly,  and  could  bring  him  to  trial 
for  life  and  death.1  This  larger  court  consisted  of 


f  Plutarch.  Agis  12.  Compare  131.     Nepos  (Paus.  3.  5.)  pro- 

Aristot.  Ret.  III.  18.6.  bably   adds  the  words  "  cuivis 

%  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  8.  4.  "  ephoro  "   ex   suo.      Libanius 

h  Herod.  VI.  82.  Orat.  I.  p.  86.  Reisk.  is  incor- 

1  Xen.  Ages.  I.  36.  Plutarch,  rect  in  stating  that  the  ephors 

Ages.  4.    Cleom.  10.     An  Seni  had  power  to  imprison  the  king, 

sit  ger.  Resp.  27.  Prsec.  Reip.  and  put  him  to  death  (dr/o-cu  KO.L 

ger.  21.  KTCLvtiv).    Thus  the  ephors  only 

k  Plutarch.  Cleom.  10.  seized  and  detained  Pausanias ; 

1  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  8.  4.    ap-  the  sentence  was  passed  by  the 

•XpvTn  Kvpioi  elpfal  re   Kdl  TTspt  Spartans  (ot  STTajmdrcu),  i.  e., 

rije  t^X*^  £k  ayaJva  /caraorijacu.  the  court  of  justice,  concerning 

cf.  Plut.  Lys.  30.     The  same  in  which  see  the  next  note. 

reference  to  the  king,  Thucyd.  I. 
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all  the  councillors,  of  the  ephors,  who  thus  came 
before  it  as  accusers,  besides  having  the  right  of 
sitting  as  judges,  of  the  other  king,  and  probably  of 
several  magistrates,  who  had  all  equal  votes.1"  From 
this  court  there  was  no  appeal ;  it  had  power  to 
condemn  the  king  to  death  ;n  although,  until  later 
times,  it  was  prevented  by  a  religious  scruple  from 
executing  this  sentence.0  That  its  proceedings  were 
commonly  carried  on  with  great  propriety  and  com- 
posure, is  stated  upon  the  occasion  of  an  instance 
to  the  contrary.p  This  great  court  of  magistrates 
we  frequently  find  deciding  concerning  public  crimes 
with  supreme  authority,11  and  the  ephors  acting  in  it  as 
accusers  :r  but  that  the  ephors  had  power  of  them- 
selves to  punish  with  death,  I  deny  most  decidedly : s 
whether  they  had  authority  to  banish,  I  even  doubt.4 
The  inaccuracy  of  later  writers  has  confounded  the 
steps  preparatory  to  the  sentence,  with  the  sentence 
itself;  a  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  hands  of  the 
ephors  would  have  been  worse  than  tyranny.  The 

m  AifcaoTT/'jotov  crvvayayoVree,  lysean.  II.  14.  1. 
Herod.  VI.  85.      See  particu-         8  This  is  apparently  affirmed 

larly   Pausan.   III.   5.   3.  and  (in  addition  to  Libanius  quoted 

Plutarch  Agis  19.     Less  accu-  in  p.  122.  n. l.)  by  Plutarch, 

rately,  Apophth.  p.  195.  Periol.  22.  Lysand.  19.  and  Lac. 

a  Xen.  Hell.  III.  5.  25.  Apophth.  p.  209 ;  but  it  can  be 

0  Plutarch.  Ag.  19.  only  inaccuracy  of  expression. 

P  Thucyd.  V.  63.  *  Plutarch.   Erot.  5.   p.    77. 

q  Xen.  Anab.  II.  6.  4.  edava-  where  a  very  fabulous  story  is 

T&drj  VTTO  TMV  kv  Trj  ^.iraprri  re-  related  of  an   event,  which  is 

Xwy  o»£  aTTEidtip,  where  TO.  rsXij  reported  to    have   taken  place 

must  signify  this  supreme  court,  before   the  earthquake    in   the 

r  'YTr^yo*/  dararov,  Xen.  Hell.  78th  Olympiad.     In  Polybius 

V.  4.  24.     The  ephors  did  not  V.  91.  2.  the  ephors  are  repre- 

seize  Cinadon  till  after  a  secret  sen  ted  as  recalling  banished  per- 

conference    with    the    gerusia;  sons.     Concerning  the  punish- 

his   punishment  was  probably  ment   of  exile  at   Sparta,   see 

fixed  by  the  supreme  court; —  below,  ch.  ll.§  4. 
see  Xen.  Hell.  III.  3.  5.     Po- 
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ephors,  when  they  judged  for  themselves,  were  only 
able  to  impose  fines,  and  to  compel  an  instantaneous 
payment.11  Their  power  of  punishing  the  kings  in 
this  manner,  or  by  a  reprimand,  was  doubtless  very 
extensive,  and  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  no 
limitation.  Agesilaus  was  fined  by  them  for  endea- 
vouring to  make  himself  popular/  and  Archidamus 
was  censured  for  having  married  too  small  a  wife/ 
which  implies  the  opinion,  that  the  community  had 
a  right  to  require  their  kings  to  keep  up  a  robust 
family.2  The  kings,  however,  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  this  treatment,  in  a  state  in  which  every 
magistrate  exercised  the  full  powers  of  his  office  with 
a  certain  degree  of  severity.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  ephors  had  also  jurisdiction  in  cases  which 
were  neither  civil  actions  nor  the  scrutinies  of  public 
officers ;  for  example,  they  punished  a  man  for  having 
brought  money  into  the  state  ;a  another  for  indolence  ;b 
a  third  from  the  singular  reason  that  he  was  generally 
injured  and  insulted:0  and  their  share  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  public  education/  as  well  as  over  the 
celebration  of  the  public  games/  gave  them  a  juris- 
diction in  causes  relating  to  these  points.  In  cases 

u  Xen.   Rep.  Lac.  8.  4.   cf.  a  Plutarch.  Lys.  19.      They 

Polyeen.  II.  26.  1.  decided  in  the  case  of  Gylippus, 

x  Plutarch.  Ages.  2.  5.  cf.  de  according    to    Posidonius     ap. 

Am.  Frat.  9.  p.  46.  Athen.  VI.  p.  234  A.  as  ra/u'cu 

y  Theophrast.    ap.    Plutarch,  of  the  state,  as  they  appear  to 

Ages.   2.    de    Educ.    Puer.   2.  have  been  from  notes i  and k, 

Otherwise   Heraclides  -Lembus  p.  127. 

ap., Athen.  XIII.  p.  566  A.  b  At  least  according  to  Schol. 

z  For  this  reason  the  ephors  Thucyd.  I.  84. 

compelled      Anaxandridas      to  c  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254. 

marry   two    wives,    Herod.   V.  d-Xen.    Rep.    Lac.   4.   3.    6. 

39-41.,  and  watched  the  wives  ^Elian.V.  H,  III.  10.  XIV.  7. 

of  the  kings,  Plat.  Alcib.  I.  36.  e  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  16.  Plut. 

p.  121   B.     See  above,  ch.  6.  Ages.  29.  the  history  of  Timo- 

§  6.  theus. 
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of  this  kind,  however,  we  are  ignorant  how  far  they 
acted  as  a  separate  board,  and  how  far  in  connexion 
with  other  magistrates,  for  example,  as  assessors  of 
the  kings/  They  judged  according  to  unwritten  laws, 
as  Sparta  knew  no  others.  Aristotle  calls  this,  de- 
ciding according  to  their  will  and  pleasure.8 

5.  Another  more  important  circumstance,  as  affect- 
ing the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  ephors,  was,  that 
these  officers  (from  what  time  we  are  not  informed) 
placed  themselves  in  connexion  with  the  popular  as- 
sembly, so  that  they  had  a  right  to  transact  business 
with  it  in  preference  to  all  other  magistrates.  They 
had  power  to  convene  the  people,11  and  put  the  vote  to 
them.1  They  must  in  early  times  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  proposing  laws  k  (but  doubtless  not  till  after 
they  had  passed  through  the  gerusia),  if  the  ephor 
Chilon  is  correctly  called  a  legislator.1  They  also  pos- 
sessed great  authority  in  transactions  with  foreign 
nations.  They  admitted  ambassadors,  and  had  also 
power  to  dismiss  them  from  the  boundary,"1  likewise 
to  expel  suspected  foreigners  from  the  state,"  and 
therefore  they  were  probably  the  chief  managers  of 
the  Xenelasia.  They  frequently  carried  on  the  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  ambassadors,  with  full  powers  of 
treating  ;°  and  had  great  influence,  especially  of  a  pre- 
paratory nature,1*  upon  declarations  of  war,  as  well  as 
armistices  and  treaties  of  peace,q  which  the  ephors,  and 

f  Herod.  VI.  63.  Apophth.  p.  214. 

8  Pol.  II.  6.  16.  °See,   for  example,    Herod. 

h  Plutarch.  Ag.  9.  IX.  8.   Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  17. 

iThucyd.  I.  87.  III.    1.    1.    Polyb.  IV.  34.  5. 
k  Plutarch.    Ag.    5.     pfirpav     Thuc.  I.  90.  apyai  and  re'Xrj  are 

cypcu/tt;  generally  mentioned. 

I  jElian.  V.  H.  III.  17.  *  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  19. 

m  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  13,  19.  1  See  particularly   Thuc.  V. 

II  Herod.  III.  148.  Pint.  Lac.     36.    Cf.  Xen.    Hell.   V.   2.   9. 
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particularly  the  first  among  them,  swore  to  and  sub- 
scribed in  presence  of  other  persons/  To  them  also 
was  intrusted  the  right  of  dismissing  ambassadors.9 
In  time  of  war  they  were  empowered  to  send  out 
troops  (cppoupav  (pa/j/e/v*)  on  whatever  day  seemed  to 
them  expedient  ;u  and  they  even  appear  to  have  had 
authority  to  determine  the  number  of  men.x  The 
army  they  then  intrusted  to  the  king,  or  some  other 
general/  who  received  from  them  instructions  how  to 
act  ;z  sent  back  to  the  ephors  for  fresh  instructions  ;a 
were  restrained  by  them  through  the  attendance  of 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries  ;b  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale  ;c  summoned  before  a  judicial 
tribunal  ;d  and  their  first  duty  after  their  return  was  to 
visit  the  office  of  the  ephors.6  These  officers  also  sent 
commands,  with  respect  to  discipline,  to  standing 
armies  abroad/  Now  in  these  cases  the  ephors  must 

That  in  these  cases  they  always  2.  6. 

recurred  to  the  public  assembly         a  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4. 3.  Treyu^ae 

is  evident,  Xen.  Hell.  III.  2.  23.  npog  rove  tyopovc  j/jowra  rl  x/») 

IV.  6.  3.  irotelv.     Hence  they  were  espe- 

r  Thuc.  V.  19.  24.  cially    ol   o'kot,    ra    O'IKOL   reXrj, 

s  Thuc.  VI.  88.  Sturz   Lex.  Xenoph.  vol.  III. 

1  Xen.  Hell.  II.  4.  29.  Uav-  p.    254.       Compare    Plutarch. 

oaviaQ  irdcrag  ru>v  tyopwv  rpetc  Lys.    14.     Cleom.    8.    and  the 

£^ay£4  Qpovpav.  cf.  III.  2.  25.  spurious    letters    of    Brasidas 

IV.  2.  9.  V.  4.  19.  Plut.  Lys.  and  Lysander  in  Lac.  Apophth. 

20.  Thuc.  VIII.  12.     See  also  pp.  203,  227. 
Anab.  II.  6.  2.   Hell.  V.  1.  1.         b  Xen.  Hell.  III.  2.  6.  Plut. 

where  they  grant  permission  to  Pericl.  22. 
privateer.  c  Thuc.   I.   131.    Plut.  Lys. 

u  Herod.  IX.   7.  10.     Plut.  19.   Agesilaus  was  recalled,  ac- 

Arist.  10.  cording  to  Xenophon  Hell.  IV. 

x  npoKripvTTovcn  TO.  erif,  Xen.  2,  3.  by  "the  state,"  Ages.  1. 

Rep.  Lac.  11.  2.  <f>povpdv  e0cu-  36.  by  ra  OLKOL  re\r],  according 

vov  nexpl  r^v  TeTTapaKovra  a(p  to  Plutarch  Ages.    15.    by  the 

^c,  Hell.  VI.  4.  17.  ephors. 

y  That  is,  authorized  by  the        d  Xen.  Hell.  V.  4.  24. 
state,  as  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  3.         e  Plut.  Lys.  20.    Xen.  Ages. 

shows.  1.  26. 

zXen.  Hell.   III.   1.  8.    III.         f  Mrj   TrepiTraretre,   the    com- 
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have  acted,  not  upon  their  own  authority,  but  as  the 
agents  of  the  public  assembly  ;g  it  was  their  duty  to 
execute  the  decrees  of  the  people,  the  mode  being  left 
in  some  degree  to  their  discretion.  For  this  reason 
the  assembly  is  frequently  mentioned,  together  with 
the  ephors,  in  the  same  cases  in  which  on  other  occa- 
sions the  ephors  alone  are  represented  as  acting.  The 
ephors  were  often  manifestly  mediators  between  the 
generals  and  the  assembly.  In  the  field  the  king  was 
followed  by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  council 
of  war  ;h  it  is  probable  that  they  had  the  chief  care  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  division  of 
the  plunder:1  those  ephors  who  remained  behind  in 
Sparta  received  the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  in  to 
the  public  treasury. k  We  also  find  the  ephors  decid- 
ing with  regard  to  conquered  cities,  whether  they 
should  be  dependent  or  independent  ;*  they  suppressed 
the  ten  governors  appointed  by  Lysander,  nominated 
harmosts,m  &c. ;  all  evidently  in  the  name  and  authority 
of  that  power,  which  it  would  have  been  against  all 
principles  of  a  free  constitution  to  intrust  to  the  college 
of  ephors. 

6.  Although  we  are  prevented  from  obtaining  an 
entirely  clear  view  of  this  subject,  and  particularly 
from  pointing  out  all  the  collisions  between  the  au- 

raand  to  the  army  at  Decelea,  cf.  Thuc.  IV.  15. 

^Elian.  V.  H.  II.  5.  *  Herod.  IX.  76. 

s  This  is  seen  most  clearly  k  Plutarch.  Lys.  16.  Diod. 
from  Thucyd.  VI.  88,  where  the  XIII.  106. 
ephors  and  re'Xj?  send  ambassa-  l  Xen.  Hell.  III.  4.  2.  tyopoi 
dors,  i.  e.,  wish  to  persuade  the  rag  irarpiove  iroXirdciQ  Trappy- 
public  assembly  to  do  this,  and  yei\av.  Thus  the  rl\r)  guaran- 
from  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  17—19.  tee  their  independence  to  what- 
VI.  4.  2.  3.  Compare  p.  89.  ever  allies  Brasidas  could  gain 
note  *.  over,  Thuc.  IV.  86,  88. 

h  Herod.  IX.  76.  Xen.  Rep.  m  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  32. 
Lac.  13.  5.  Hell.  II.  4.  35,  36. 
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thority  of  the  ephors  and  other  magistrates,  by  the 
secret  nature  of  the  Spartan  constitution,"  it  is  yet 
evident  that  the  powers  of  the  ephors  were  essentially 
founded  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  popular 
assembly,  whose  agents  and  plenipotentiaries  they  were. 
Every  popular  assembly  is  necessarily  an  unskilful 
body,  and  little  able  to  act  both  with  energy  and  mode- 
ration ;  least  of  all  was  the  Spartan  assembly  capable 
of  transacting  and  executing  any  complicated  business. 
For  this  reason  it  intrusted  to  the  ephors,  who  were 
chosen  upon  democratic  principles  from  among  the 
people,  a  power  similar  to  that  which  the  public  leaders 
or  demagogues  of  Athens  exercised  in  so  pernicious 
a  manner.  Plato  and  Aristotle  compare  their  au- 
thority with  a  tyranny :°  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
in  Greece  tyrants  continually  rose  from  demagogues. 
Accordingly  the  ephors  reached  the  summit  of  their 
power  when  they  began  to  lead  the  public  assembly  : 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  first  done  by  the  ephor 
Asteropus,  who  is  one  of  the  first  persons  to  whom 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  that  office  is  ascribed/ 
and  who  probably  lived  not  long  before  the  time  of 
Chilon.  The  extensive  political  influence  of  Lacedee- 
mon  also  contributed  to  give  a  greater  importance  to 
the  ephoralty.  Chasms  arose  in  the  constitution  of 
Lycurgus,  which  had  been  intended  for  a  simpler  state 
of  things,  and  were  filled  up  by  the  ambition  of  these 
magistrates.  The  transactions  with  foreign  states  re- 
quired a  small  number  of  skilful  and  clever  men  ;  the 
gerusia  was  too  helpless,  simple,  and  antiquated  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  accordingly  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 

n  rf}G  TToXim'ae    TO    ttpvirrov,     II.  6.  14. 
Thucyd.  V.  68.  p  Plutarch.  Cleom.  10. 

0  Leg.  IV.  p,  112  D.  Polit. 
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tions  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  domestic  affairs. 
And  lastly,  as  the  finances  of  Sparta  became  con- 
tinually an  object  of  greater  and  greater  importance, 
the  influence  of  the  officers  necessarily  increased,  who 
had,  as  it  appears,  at  all  times  the  management  of  the 
treasury. 

7.  There  are  some  other  facts  which  may  be  added 
respecting  the  official  proceedings  of  the  ephors. 
They  commenced  their  annual  office  with  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  beginning  of  the  Lacedaemonian  year.q 
The  first  of  them  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  which  was 
called  after  him  in  all  public  transactions.  They  com- 
menced their  official  duties  with  a  species  of  edict,  by 
which  the  secret  officers  (xpwn-ToT)  were  sent  out :  it 
appears  from  this  that  they  also  exercised  a  superin- 
tendence over  the  discipline  of  the  Helots  and  Perioeci/ 
In  the  same  edict  it  was  ordered  "  to  shave  the  beard, 
"  and  obey  the  laws,"8  the  former  being  a  metaphorical, 
and  indeed  rather  a  singular  expression  for  subjection 
and  obedience.  They  held  their  daily  meetings  in  the 
ephors'  office,  in  which  they  also  ate  together.*  In 
this  house  foreigners  and  ambassadors  were  introduced, 
and  hospitably  entertained."  Next  to  the  Ephoreum 
stood  a  temple  of  Fear,  which  the  dictatorial  power  of 

i  Dodwell  de  Cyc.  Diss.  VIII.  u  See  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth. 

5.  p.  320.  Manso,vol.II.p.379.  p  237.  Comp.  ^Elian.  V.  H. 

r  Which  also  explains  the  II.  15.  This  building  therefore 

affair  with  the  Aulonitse  in  Xen.  corresponds  to  the  Prytaneum 

Hell.  III.  3.  8.  at  Athens,  in  which  the  civil 

s  Aristot.  ap.  Plutarch. Cleom.  laws  (a£ovee)  were  kept,  and 

9.  de  sera  Num.  Vind.  4.  p.  ambassadors  entertained,  to- 

222.  Keipevdai  TOV  pveraKa  /ecu  gether  with  certain  distinguished 

Trpoae-fceiv  TOLQ  vojjioiQ.  Concern-  citizens  :  indeed  the  prytanes 

ing  the  Laconian  word  juiWa£,  of  Athens  themselves,  as  being 

see  Hesychius  and  Valcken.  ad  presidents  of  the  public  assem- 

Adoniaz.  p.  288.  bly,  have  some  similarity  to  the 

i  Pausan.  III.  11.  2.  Plu-  ephors.  See  also  Proclus  ad 

tarch.  Cleom.  8.  Ag.  16.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  722. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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these  magistrates  doubtless  inspired  in  the  citizens/ 
Lastly,  these  officers  also  required  a  religious  founda- 
tion for  their  dignity.  The  ephors  at  certain  periods 
saw  dreams  in  the  temple  of  Pasiphaa  at  Thalamse, 
and  their  visions  were  politically  interpreted :  we  know 
that  a  dream  of  this  kind  stimulated  the  Spartans  to 
return  to  their  ancient  equality.7  Of  their  periodical 
inspection  of  the  heavens  we  have  already  spoken, 
when  treating  of  the  kingly  office  :z  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  custom,  which  was  doubtless  of  great 
antiquity,  occurs  first  in  very  late  times,  and  was  used 
in  support  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ephors  over  the  kings. 
It  is  these  later  times  in  particular  which  confirm  the 
assertion  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  that 
the  ephoralty  was  the  moving  element,  the  principle  of 
change,  in  the  Spartan  constitution,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  cause  of  its  final  dissolution ;  for  the  ephors,  being 
brought  by  means  of  their  jurisdiction  and  their  poli- 
tical duties  into  extensive  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  were  the  first  to  give  up  the  severe  customs  of 
ancient  Sparta,  and  to  admit  a  greater  luxury  of 
manners.  Even  Aristotle  censures  their  relaxed  mode 
of  life.a  It  is  still  more  to  our  purpose  that  the  de- 
crees which  undermined  the  constitution  of  Sparta 
originated  from  these  magistrates :  it  was  the  ephor 
Epitadeus  who  first  carried  through  the  law  permitting 
the  free  inheritance  of  property.  For  this  reason  it 
was  necessary  for  the  royal  heroes  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes,  when,  in  a  fruitless  but  glorious  struggle  with 
the  degenerate  age,  they  undertook  to  restore  the  con- 

x  Plutarch  Cleom.  8,  9.  ephors  also  had  certain  duties 

y  Plut.  Ag.  9.    Cic.  de  Div.  to  perform  at  the  sacrifices  of 

I.  43,  96.     Compare    Manso,  Athene  Chalcirecus,  Polyb.  IV. 

vol.  III.  1.  p.  261.    Siebelis  ad  35.  2. 

Pausan.  III.  26.  1.  a 'Ai^tfVi?  3/cura,  II.  6.  16. 

7-  Above,   ch.    6.    §  6.— The 
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stitution  of  Lycurgus,  to  begin  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  ephors.b 

8.  The  undefined  and  vague  nature  of  the  authority 
of  the  ephors0  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  accurate 
designation  of  the  duties  of  the  other  annual  officers. 
Although  there  were  many  officers  of  this  description 
at  Sparta,  we  seldom  find  any  mention  of  them,  as  they 
rarely  overstepped  the  legal  bounds  of  their  authority. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  name  T£X?j,d  which  is  so  fre- 
quently used  for  the  presidents  of  the  assembly,  and 
the  high  court  for  state  offences,  and  which  to  a 
foreigner  rather  concealed  than  explained  the  internal 
affairs  of  Sparta,  comprehended  other  magistrates, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  besides  the 
kings,  councillors,  and  ephors.  The  nomophylaces 
and  bidisei,6  as  well  as  the  ephors,  had  their  offices  in 
the  market-place.  The  duties  of  the  former  officers 
are  declared  by  their  name,  of  their  number  we  know 
nothing ;  of  the  latter  there  were  five,  and  their  busi- 
ness was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises/  The 
harmosyni  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  manners 
of  the  women  ;g  the  buagi  regulated  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation ;  to  the  empelori  belonged  the  market-police.11 

b  Which  Pausanias  had  once  in  recent  inscriptions,  Boeckh 

wished  to  effect,  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  Corp.  Inscript.  Nos.  1363,1364. 

1.5.  So  also  a  irpia/?v$  /3t£eW  in  N°. 

c  See  the  comparison  of  Philo  1364.  (hence  /3/^eoi  Trepl  TOV  in 

de  Provid.  2.  p.  80.  Aucher.  inscriptions  of  late  date),  and 

d  Compare  also  the  Scholiast,  there  were  six  bidei  inclusively 

and  Ducker  ad  Thucyd.  I.  58.  of  this  one,  as  the  inscription 

Sturz  Lex.  Xen.  IV.  p.  2*76.  last  quoted,  and  another  of  Four- 

At  ap^ai,  ra  a|t>x€*a  *s  the  same,  mont's,  prove.  See  above,  p. 

Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  800.  In  94.  note  b.  Why  I  pass  over 

the  army  ol  kv  re\ti  are  the  offi-  Fourmont's  pretended  ancient 

cers  down  to  the  Pentecoster,  inscriptions  it  is  needless  to  say. 

Xen.  Hell.  III.  5.  22, 23.  e  Hesych.  in  v. 

e  Pausan.  III.  11.  2.  h  Hesych.  inv.   In  later  times 

f   A     TrpeV/jve     vofjio(j>v\aK(i)v  also  ayopa^o/wt,  in  the  inscrip- 

K2 
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The  polemarchs  also,  in  addition  to  their  military  func- 
tions, had  a  civil,  together  with  a  certain  judicial  power. 
In  some  Laconian  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the 
Roman  time,  many  names  of  nomophylaces,  buagi, 
and  (rotro-iToi  of  the  magistrates  are  recorded ;  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  distinction  is  obscure.  The 
election  of  regular  nomophylaces  was  an  occurrence 
somewhat  unusual.1  With  regard  to  later  times  we 
may  further  observe,  that  the  ephoralty,  which  was 
abolished  by  Cleomenes,  was  re-established  under  the 
Roman  dominion  ;k  and  that  the  same  king  instituted 
a  college  of  Trarpovo'jao*  in  the  place  of  the  gerusia,1 
although  Pausanias  again  mentions  gerontes ;  unless 
it  is  possible  that  the  two  councils  coexisted.  An  in- 
scription of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  m 
mentions  a  <rtjv&*KO£  at  Sparta,  a  public  advocate,  and 
Saju.o<rioju,ao-T7j£,  a  public  inquisitor,  and  interpreter  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  concerning  whom,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  magistrates  here  mentioned,  we  will  say 
more  hereafter.11 

tion  N°.  1364.  Hesychius's  MHOQ  of  the  state ;  and  that  the 

translation  c)i^uap^oi  does  not  expression  eirl  rov  £«Va,  in  the 

even  explain  the  name  of  the  lists  of  magistrates,  refers  to 

yEjpo'a/crcu.  him.  The  regular  numher  of 

1  Plut.  Ages.  30.  Lac.  the  nomophylaces,  according  to 

Apophth.  p.  189.  Bueckh's  references  to  Four- 

k  Meurs.  Misc.  Lac.  II.  4.  mont's  Inscriptions,  p.  609,  was 

1  Corsini  Not.  Grsec.  Diss.  V.  also  five.  There  was  however 

p.  95.  sometimes  a  sixth.  The  bidisei 

m  Boeckh  No.  1364;  compare  are  called  in  the  inscriptions 

Boeckh  p.  611.  /3l3coc,  or  /3/Svoe ;  this,  according 

n  Since  the  first  appearance  to  Boeckh's  ingenious  explana- 
of  this  work,  Boeckh,  in  his  tion,  is  the  Laconian  form  of 
Corp.  Inscript.  vol.  I.  p.  605,  tdvot,  J-iSvot,  and  signifies  wit- 
has  shown  that  the  Trarpovojuot  nesses  and  judges  among  the 
obtained  indeed  the  power  of  youth.  Compare  the  "urrutp  Horn, 
the  gerusia ;  but  that  the  latter  II.  XVIII.  801.  XXIII.  486. 
body  still  possessed  an  honorary  and  concerning  the  'idvoi  in  an- 
dignity,  comp.  ib.  p.  610.  He  cient  laws,  see  ^Elius  Dionysius 
further  proves,  p.  606,  that  the  quoted  by  Eustathius  on  the 
first  patronomus  was  the  ITTW-  first  passage. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

§  1.  The  Cosmi  of  Crete.  §  2.  Changes  in  their  powers.  §  3. 
The  Prytanes  of  Corinth  and  Rhodes.  §  4.  The  Prytanes  of 
ancient  Athens.  §  5.  The  Artynse  of  Argos;  the  Demiurgi  in 
several  states  of  Peloponnesus. 

1 .  THE  cosmi  of  Crete  are  compared  by  Aristotle, 
Ephorus  and  Cicero,  with  the  ephors  of  Lacedsemon.a 
We  are  first  led  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  this 
comparison  by  the  fact,  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
extensive  power  of  the  ephoralty  did  not  exist  in  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Sparta,  and  consequently  there 
could  not  have  been  any  thing  corresponding  with  it 
in  the  sister  constitution  of  Crete.  This  conjecture 
is  still  further  confirmed  when  we  remember  that  the 
cosmi  were  chosen  from  particular  families,  rather 
according  to  their  rank  than  their  personal  merits.b 
For  to  take  away  from  the  office  of  ephors  their 
election  from  among  the  people  would  be  to  give  up 
its  most  essential  characteristic.  If  then  we  abandon 
this  comparison,  it  will  be  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  great  similarity  between  the  two  constitutions, 
to  find  some  other  analogous  office,  and  it  will  then 
appear  that  the  parallel  magistrates  to  the  cosmi  in 
the  Spartan  government  were  the  kings  ;  whom 
indeed  the  cosmi  appear  to  have  succeeded,  like  the 
prytanes,  artynse,  &c.,  in  other  states,  the  expiring 

a  Polit.  II.  7.  3. — ap.  Strab.  in  his  Dissert.  Antiquar. 
X.  p.  482  A.— de  Rep.  II.  33.  b  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  5. 
Van  Dale  de  Ephoris  et  Cosmis 
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monarchical  dignity  having  been  replaced  by  an  aris- 
tocratical  magistrate. 

o 

This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  whatever  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  powers  of  the  cosmi,  which 
indeed  chiefly  regards  their  influence  in  foreign 
affairs.  They  were  commanders  in  war,  like  the 
kings  of  Sparta.0  They  conducted  the  negotiations 
with  foreign  ambassadors  (although  these  last  some- 
times spoke  before  the  public  assembly)  ;  and  they 
affixed  their  official  name  to  the  treaties,  as  well  as  to 
all  decrees  of  the  state.  d  They  provided  for  the  am- 
bassadors during  their  residence,6  and  prepared  for 
them  the  necessary  documents/  They  appear  to 
have  themselves  gone  as  ambassadors  to  neighbouring 
and  friendly  states.  g  For  the  internal  government 
and  administration  of  the  state  they  shared  the  power 
of  the  senate,  with  which  body  they  consulted  on 
important  affairs.11  The  decrees  passed  in  this  council 
were  then  laid  before  the  public  assembly  for  its  deci- 
sion, according  to  the  manner  above  stated.1  On  an 
occasion  of  the  connexion  of  two  Cretan  cities  by 
Ic-oTToAfTs/a,  the  cosmi  of  the  one  state,  who  were 
resident  in  the  other  city,  went  together  into  the  house 
of  meeting  of  the  cosmi  and  of  the  senate  (as  it  ap- 
pears) and  sat  among  them  in  the  public  assembly.14 


Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  3.  TCLQ  rq.  ^ajjiocriq.  o-^paytck  OLTTOKO- 

eSoZe   TOIQ     KoajjioiQ    mi   rtj,  /ztVeu  'HpoSory  KCU  Mev£/cXe7- 

g  As  it  appears  from  the  treaty 

e  Treaty  between  the  Hiera-  of  the  Hierapytnians,  p.  130. 
pytnii  and  Priansii  in  Chishuil's         h  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  p.  484 

Ant.  Asiat.  pag.   130.  Trpeiyrjia  B. 

(7rpeiyeia,legatio)  $e  w  KO.  ygdav         i  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  4. 
c'x»J  Troprj/w,  TTctpt^ovTiiiv  ol  Kay-         k  Treaty    of    the    Hierapyt- 

fjiot.  nians,  p.  130.     A  different  re- 

f  Cnosian  decree,  ibid.  p.  121.  gulation  in  that  of  the  Latians 

roc  &  KOfffjLoc  (Hoper  avriypafyov  and  Olontians,  p.  134. 
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The  common  routine  of  business  they  appear  to  have 
conducted  with  a  large  executive  power  ;*  they  must, 
for  example,  have  had  a  compulsive  authority,  in 
order  to  force  a  person  who  had  kidnapped  citizens  of 
a  foreign  state,  against  the  right  of  asylum,  to  restore 
them."1  In  judicial  matters  they  performed,  in  the 
times  at  least  subsequent  to  Alexander,  certain  duties 
which  had  a  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law- 
suits by  the  Athenian  magistrates.11  They  themselves, 
however,  were  not  only  subject  to  certain  punishments 
for  omission  of  their  duties,  but  they  could  also  be  im- 
peached, apparently  during  the  continuance  of  their 
office.0  Upon  the  whole,  without  having  equal  dignity, 
they  had  more  power  and  more  extensive  duties  than 
the  Spartan  kings  ;  yet  both  were  limited  by  the  large 
number  of  the  college  of  cosmi,  for  it  contained  ten 
members.  The  college  had  power  to  degrade  indi- 
viduals, although  the  office  was  limited  to  a  year, 
each  individual  being  also  permitted  to  tender  'his 
resignation  within  that  period.11  The  first  of  them 
gave  his  name  to  the  year;  he  was  called  proto- 


1  Vid.  ibid.  p.  130.  their   office,   and  give  sureties 

m  Decree  of   the    Istronians  for  this  in  a  month  after   the 

and  Sybritians,  p.  113,  114.  ol  conclusion  of  the  treaty.     Then 

t — ETra.va.yKa.£6vTwv  ciTrodV  follow    similar    stipulations  for 

rove  expvTctQ.  the  future. 

n  Ibid.  p.  131.     The  Hiera-  °  In  the  treaty  of  the  Hiera- 

pytnians  and  Priansians  had  for  pytnians,  p.  131,  it  is  permitted 

a  time  had  no  commercium  juris  that  a  ypatyr)  rt^u 777-17,  according 

dandi    repetendique    (KOWO$I-  to  the  Athenian  custom,  should 

<ctov)  ;  in  this  treaty  it  is  agreed  be  instituted  against  the   cos- 

that  the  cosmi  of  the  year  shall  mus;  in  the  decree  of  the  Sy- 

bring  before  a  court  appointed  britians  (p.  114.),  however,  the 

by  both   cities    those    lawsuits  cosmi  are  guaranteed  for  a  par- 

which  had  been  interrupted  by  ticular  exercise  of  their  power, 

the  want  of  a  common  tribunal ;  to    be    a£ap,ioi     KOI 

that     they     shall     carry     them  iraaar  £ap«e. 

through    during    the    term    of  P  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  7. 
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cosmus,q  although  he  had  probably  no  distinct  privi- 
leges. The  senate  was  chosen  from  persons  who 
had  filled  the  office  of  cosmus ;  it  was  not,  however, 
so  arranged  that  each  cosmus,  on  the  cessation  of  his 
office,  became  a  senator  (as  at  Athens,  after  the  time 
of  Solon,  every  archon,  if  no  complaint  was  made 
against  him,  became  a  member  of  the  Areopagus), 
but  the  senators  were  selected  from  among  the  former 
cosmi,  after  a  fresh  examination.  For  the  number 
of  the  senators  was,  doubtless,  limited,  and  was  not 
sufficiently  great  to  comprehend  all  the  cosmi. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  power  of  the  cosmi 
had  acquired  a  despotic  character.  The  number  of 
the  families  from  which  they  were  chosen  had  become 
less  numerous ;  individual  families  had  acquired  an 
immediate  influence  upon  the  government,  and  their 
disputes  had  created  parties,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  took  a  share.  The  constitution  had  been  thus 
converted  into  a  narrow  oligarchy ;  the  democratic 
element,  the  public  assembly,  being  too  feeble  to 
put  an  end  to  these  dissensions.  To  this  was  added, 
at  a  time  when  men  had  ceased  to  venerate  ancient 
customs,  a  want  of  written  laws.  When  powerful 
families  feared  for  the  issue  of  a  lawsuit,  they  pre- 
vented the  election  of  the  cosmi,  and  an  axo$pia,  as  it 
was  called,  arose/  in  which  the  chief  families  and 
their  dependents  were  opposed  to  one  another  as 
enemies.  This  state  of  things  had  at  that  time 

*  Lyctian  Inscript.  Gruter.  TUV  cWarwv,  TLVEQ  should  be 
p.  194.  15.  Ol  avv  TIVL  Kofffjiot  restored,  and  the  passage  be 
frequently  occurs.  Cf.  Polyb.  written  thus :  TTO.VTUV  U  QavXd- 

XXIII.    15.    1.  TO.TOV    TO  Tf)C  ClKOfffliac,  f]V    (TVVL- 

r  This  sense  is  required  by  orao-t  TroXXrme,  6Vav 
the  context  in  Aristot,  Pol.  II.  fiovXwvrat  Sovvai,  ru 
7.7;  so  that  after  the  words 
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been  introduced  in  several  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Crete :  at  the  time,  however,  when  the  alliance 
between  the  Priansii  and  Hierapytnii  (which  is  still 
extant)  was  agreed  to,  the  government  appears  to 
have  been  better  regulated,  and  the  powers  of  the 
aristocracy  to  have  been  considerably  diminished. 
But  before  the  time  of  Polybius  a  complete  revo- 
lution had  taken  place,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  was  abolished,  and  the  election  of  all 
magistrates  founded  on  democratic  principles ; s  a 
revolution  which  gradually  overthrew  all  the  ancient 
institutions  ;  so  that  the  writer  just  mentioned  cannot 
discover  the  least  resemblance  between  the  Spartan 
and  Cretan  governments,  the  original  similarity  of 
which  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  cosmi,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  the  chief  magis- 
trates in  all  the  cities  of  Crete  ;  and  their  consti- 
tutions were  in  all  essential  points  the  same :  a  proof 
that  these  cities,  although  originally  founded  by 
different  tribes,  were  in  their  political  institutions 
determined  by  the  governing,  that  is,  the  Doric  race.* 
In  the  time  of  Plato,  Cnosus  was  still,  as  in  the 
time  of  Minos,  considered  the  chief  seat  of  ancient 
Cretan  institutions  ;  Ephorus,  on  the  other  hand, 
observes  that  they  had  been  less  preserved  in  this 
town  than  among  the  Lyctians,  Gortynians,  and  other 
small  cities. u 

3.  With  the  Cretan  cosmi  may  be  compared  the 
magistrates  named  prytanes,  who  in  Corinth,  as  well 
as  in  other  states,  succeeded  in  the  place  of  the 
kings.  The  numerous  house  of  the  Bacchiadse  were 

s  VI.  46.  4.     From  the  con-     in  Crete. 

I      text  it  is  plain  that  the  senate         *  Similarly  Tittmann,  p.  413. 
was  at  that  time  chosen  annually         u  Strabo,  p.  481  B. 
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not  content  that  certain  individuals  of  their  number 
should  exercise  the  government  as  an  hereditary  right 
for  life,  but  wished  to  obtain  a  larger  share  in  it,  and 
to  give  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme  power  to  a 
greater  number.  The  only  difference,  however,  which 
existed  between  a  prytanis  and  a  king  was,  that  the 
former  was  elected,  and  only  held  his  office  for  a 
year,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  administer  it 
according  to  the  will  of  his  house,  into  the  body  of 
which  he  was  soon  to  return.  In  this  state,  doubtless, 
there  was  also  a  gerusia,  but  perhaps  only  consisting 
of  Bacchiadse.  As  the  Bacchiadee  only  intermarried 
with  persons  of  their  own  house,  they  formed  an 
aristocratic  caste,  whose  government,  which  lasted 
for  ninety  years,  must  have  been  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive.'' As  Corcyra  was  founded  from  Corinth  before 
the  commencement  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Cypselidee, 
we  find  that  in  the  latter  state  annual  prytanes,  chosen 
apparently  from  among  the  aristocracy,  remained  the 
supreme  magistrates  even  in  a  democratic  age.y 

The  power  of  the  prytanis,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  came  next  in  order  in  that  of  king,  and 
hence  the  ancient  Charon  of  Lampsacus  called  the 
Spartan  kings  prytanes  ?  which  was  also  the  proper 
name  of  one  of  them.  The  early  kings  of  Delphi 


x  See  Herod.  V.  92.  Pausan.  inscription   in    the   same  book 

II.  4.  See  book  I.  ch.  8.  §  3.  also  mentions  four  prytanes  to- 

y  See   the   great    inscription,  gether.     At  that  time,  however, 

earlier  than  the  Roman  times,  the  government  was  democratic, 

in  Boeckh's  Staatshaushaltung,  since  the  a\ia  was  also  a  court 

vol.  II.  p.  403,  in  which  Ari-  of  justice,  p.  406. 

stomenes  the  prytanis,  the  son  z  Suidas :  Xapw  TT^VTCLVELQ  fj 

of  Aristolaidas,    a    Hyllean,   is  ap^orreg  Aaiccdcu/jop/bH'.      It  is 

mentioned,  whose  head  occurs  also   used  for  king  by   Pindar 

on   a   coin  in   connexion   with  and  ^Eschylus. 
the  head  of  Hercules.    Another 
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were  also,  at  least  about  360  B.  C.,  called  prytanes  ;a 
in  which  state  there  was  for  a  long  time  an  aristocratic 
government,  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
Homeric  age.b  The  number  of  the  prytanes  was  in 
general  only  one  or  two.c  At  Rhodes  there  were  two 
in  a  year,  each  of  whom  had  the  precedence  for  six 
months  ;d  so  that  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  pry- 
tanes are  mentioned  :  they  managed  the  public  affairs 
with  great  power  in  the  Prytaneum,  in  which  building 
the  archives  of  the  city  were  preserved,  and  foreign 
ambassadors  received.6  Yet  their  powers  cannot  have 
been  excessive  in  the  free  constitution,  which  Rhodes, 
at  its  most  flourishing  period,  enjoyed.  For  the  se- 
nate, which  was  chosen  on  purely  democratic  prin- 
ciples, as  we  shall  see  below,  shared  the  management 
of  all  public  affairs  with  the  prytanes ;  the  people, 
however,  exercised  the  supreme  power  in  the  general 
assembly,  voted  by  cheirotonia/  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  even  led  in  its  deliberations  by  the  magis- 
trates alone. g  Yet  the  government  of  Rhodes  was 
never,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  a  com- 
plete democracy  ;h  perhaps  it  approximated  at  the 

a  'HpafcXe^ov  irpvravevovTos,  23.  3.    XVI.  15.  8.    XXIII.  3. 

Paus.  X.  2.  2.  10.  XXIX.  4.  4.  XXIX.  5.  6. 

b  See  b.  II.  cli.  1.  §  8.   Com-  apx*/  fJ-aXttrra  avro/cparwp,  Ap- 

pare  the  history  in  Aristot.  Pol.  pian.  Bell.  Civ.  IV.  66.   Comp. 

V.  3.  3.    Plut.  Praec.  Rep.  ger.  Plut.  Prsec.   Rep.  ger.    17.  p. 

52.  p.  200.  sq.  113.  Liv.  XLII.45.  Poseidonius 

c  See  Dissen's   Commentary  the  historian   was  prytanis   at 

and  my  note  to  Pindar  Nem.  Rhodes,  Strabo  VII.  p.  316. 

XL  4.  where  now  I  agree  with  f  Polyb.  XXIX.  4.  1. 

Boeckh,  that  the  eraipoi  com-  8  Polybius  and   Appius  ubi 

pose  the  fiovXr),  over  which  the  sup.   mention   cfy/naywyoi ;    the 

Trpvravic  presides.  former  writer  had  also  explain- 

d  This   I    infer   from  Polyb.  ed  the  rpoiros  TYJQ   (fy^r/yoptac, 

XXVII.  6.  2.  Srparo/cAeove  TTjOu-  but  the  passage  is  lost. 

TO.VEVOVTOG  rriv  Sevrepav  eKpnvov.  h  Strabo  XIV.   p.  652.      See 

Comp.  Paulsen  de  Rhodo,  p.  56.  below,  ch.  9.  §  3. 

e  See  particularly  Polyb.  XV. 
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period  of  the  greatest  power  of  these  islanders  to  the 
politeia  of  Aristotle.1  But  the  power  of  the  prytanes, 
who  were  also  the  chief  magistrates  in  Ionian,  and 
especially  jEoliank  states,  was  not  everywhere  so 
wisely  restrained;  in  Miletus  their  authority  was 
nearly  despotic.1  In  all  places  the  prytanes  inherited 
from  the  kings  the  celebration  of  public  sacrifices, 
which  they  generally  performed  in  particular  build- 
ings in  the  market-place,  on  the  common  hearth  of 
the  state.  So  the  prytanis  of  Tenedos,  to  whom  Pin- 
dar has  composed  an  ode  for  the  sacrifice  upon  en- 
trance into  his  office  (eitnr^p/ov) .  In  Cos  a  divination 
from  fire  was  probably  connected  with  the  sacrifices 
of  the  prytanis.m  These  sacrifices,  the  public  ban- 
quets, together  with  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, belonged  at  Athens  to  the  fifty  prytanes,  as  was 
the  case  at  Rhodes  and  Cos.  But  the  political  signi- 
fication of  the  name  had,  under  the  democratic  go- 
vernment of  Athens,  become  entirely  different  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  other  more  aristocratic  constitu- 
tions. 

4.  The  striking  dissimilarity  in  the  duties  of  the 
prytanes  in  the  Athenian  and  in  the  early  constitu- 
tions of  Greece,  and  a  conviction  that  the  democracy 
of  Athens,  although  relatively  modern,  had  so  com- 
pletely brought  into  oblivion  the  former  institutions, 
that  they  can  be  only  recognised  in  insulated  traces 

1  See  Ubbo  Emmius  de  Rep.  in  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes. 

Rhod.  The  prytanis  in  the  city  of  Cro- 

k  Ad  Pind.  ubi  sup.  tona,   sacred   to    Apollo,   went 

1  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  3. — The  every   seventh    day   about   the 

prytanes  of    Cyzicus   were   on  altars,  Athen.   XII.   p.  522  C. 

the  other  hand  democratic.  Concerning  the  care  of  the  pry- 

m    Hesychius   KepKOQ — exprJTo  tanes   for    the    Kotvr)  karia,  see 

^£  avrrj /iaXAov  b  iv  Kw  Trpvravic;.  Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  5. 
Compare  with  this  the  sacrifice 
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and  names  which  had  lost  their  ancient  meaning,  en- 
courage me  to  offer  some  conjectures  on  the  original 
nature  of  the  office  held  by  the  prytanes  of  Athens. 
There  was  at  Athens  a  court  of  justice  in  the  pryta- 
neum  (s?n  spwrwMwo),  which,  in  the  times  of  which 
we  have  an  historical  account,  only  possessed  the 
remnants  of  a  formerly  extensive  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion.11 Now  that  this  had  once  been  the  chief  court 
in  Athens  is  proved  by  the  name  prytanea,  which 
were  fees  deposited  by  the  parties  before  each  law- 
suit, according  to  the  amount  of  value  in  question, 
and  which  served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  judges.0 
The  name  proves  that  these  monies  had  at  one  time 
been  the  pay  of  the  prytanes,  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city, like  the  gifts  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Further- 
more we  know  that  the  ancient  financial  office  of  the 
colacretae  at  one  time,  as  their  name  testifies,  collected 
their  share  of  the  animals  sacrificed  (which  exactly 
resembles  the  perquisites  of  the  kings  at  Sparta),  and 
that  they  always  continued  to  manage  the  banquets  in 
the  Prytaneum,  and  at  a  later  time  collected  the  jus- 
tice-fees, for  example,  these  very  prytanea.p  From 
the  connexion  between  these  functions,  which  has  not 
been  entirely  obliterated,  it  is  manifest  that  the  ancient 
judicial  prytanes  formed  a  company  or  sysaitlon,  dined 
in  public,  were  fed  at  the  public  expense,  and,  with 
regard  to  their  revenues,  had  stept  into  the  rights  of 
the  kings,  whose  share  in  the  sacrifices  and  justice- 
fees  had  formerly  been  collected  by  the  colacretae. 

n  See  particularly  Andoc.  de  first  explained.      The  Areopa- 

Myst.  p.  37.  gites     also     probably    received 

0  Boeckh's   Economy   of  A-  their   K^EUQ    through    these  of- 

thens,  vol.  II.  p.  64.  fleers.       Comp.     Hesych.    and 

P  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  232.  where  Photius  in  Kplac. 
the   nature    of  this   office  was 
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Although  there  appears  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  in 
this  account,  it  is  nevertheless  singular  that  a  whole 
court  of  justice  bore  the  name  of  prytanes,  whereas 
in  other  states  the  number  of  these  magistrates  was 
always  very  small ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  conjecture 
that  the  prytanes,  as  in  other  places,  were  merely  the 
leaders  and  presidents  of  this  supreme  court.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  in  later  times  the  phylobasileis 
presided  in  the  Piytaneum,  four  eupatridse,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  four  ancient  tribes ;  and  doubtless 
performed  other  duties  than  the  sacred  functions  which 
are  ascribed  to  them  ;q  like  the  phylarchs  of  Epidam- 
nus,  whose  extensive  duties  were  in  later  times  trans- 
ferred to  a  senate/  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
these  phylobasileis,  who,  in  consequence  of  political 
changes,  had  at  an  early  period  fallen  into  oblivion, 
were  once,  under  the  name  of  prytanes,  one  of  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state.  Now  these  four  prytanes, 
or  phylobasileis,  were  assisted  in  their  court  by  the 
ephetse,  who,  as  I  have  already  remarked,8  were  before 
the  time  of  Solon  identical  with  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  when  they  had  the  management  of  the 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  a  superintendence  over  the 
manners  of  the  citizens  in  an  extended  sense  of  the 
word.  Both  these  were  also  duties  of  the  Doric  ge- 
rusia,  to  which  the  kings  stood  in  nearly  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  prytanes  of  Athens  to  the  areopagites  or 
ephetse.  Their  number  was  fifty-one,  which  probably 
includes  the  basileus  :  there  could  not,  however,  have 
been  fifty  previously  to  the  new  division  of  the  tribes 

i  Hence  Solon  ap.  Plut.  19.  tice.     Pollux   VIII.   Ill,  120. 

CK    TrpvTavdov     KaTaSiKaffQivTtQ  Hesych.  in  $v\oj3affi\£iQ. 
VTTO  TWV  fiaffiXewr. — They  also         r  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  1.6. 
sat  together  in  the  royal  porch,         8  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §  6. 
probably  also  as  a  court  of  jus- 
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by  Cleisthenes,  before  which  change  their  number 
was  forty-eight,  according  to  the  four  tribes,  either  with 
or  without  the  phylobasileis. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  there  is  a 
remarkable  correspondence,  both  in  their  respective 
numbers  and  constitutions,  between  the  criminal  court 
and  the  first  administrative  office  in  the  ancient  state 
of  Athens.  These  latter  were  the  naucrari.  The 
naucrari,  who  were  also  anciently  forty-eight  in  num- 
ber, and  fifty  after  the  new  division  of  the  tribes,  in 
early  times  managed  the  public  revenue,  and  therefore 
fitted  out  armies  and  fleets.*  Now  Herodotus  also 
mentions  prytanes  of  the  naucrari,  who  in  early  times 
directed  the  government  of  Athens."  Unless  we  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  prytanes  (which 
does  not  appear  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
institutions),  the  same  persons  must  have  presided 
over  both  colleges,  and  have  had  an  equal  share  in  the 
jurisdiction  and  government.  The  regularity  of  these 
institutions  would  appear  surprising,  if  we  were  not 
certain  that  the  same  order  existed  in  all  the  ancient 
political  establishments ;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
leave  the  relative  powers  of  many  officers,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  of  the  archons  and  prytanes,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  elucidation. 

5.  More  obscure  even  than  the  condition  of  the 
cosmi  and  prytanes  are  the  origin  and  powers  of  the 
ARTYN^E  at  Argos.x  They  cannot  have  arisen  at  a 
late  period,  for  example,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
royalty,  since  the  same  office  existed  in  their  ancient 

1  Boeckh  in    several  places,  x  Olymp.  90.    1.    420  B.C. 

Schoemann  de  Comitiis,  p.  364.  mentioned  by  Thuc.  V.  47.  Cf. 

u  V.    71.     Compare   Schoe-  ^Eginetica,  p.  134. 
mann  de  Comitiis,  p.  12. 
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colony,  Epidaurus,  whose  constitution  resembled  that 
of  Argos  only  in  the  more  ancient  period.  Since  it 
did  not  originate  from  the  downfall  of  tjie  royalty,  its 
origin  may,  perhaps,  have  been  owing  to  a  division  of 
the  regal  authority,  perhaps  of  the  civil  and  military 
functions.  In  Epidaurus  the  arty  nee  were  presidents 
of  a  large  council  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  mem- 
bers :y  in  Argos  they  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
a  body  of  eighty  persons,  and  a  (democratic)  senate, 
of  whose  respective  powers  we  are  entirely  ignorant.2 

The  present  is  a  convenient  occasion  for  mentioning 
the  DEMIURGI,  as  several  grammarians  state  that  they 
were  in  particular  a  Doric  magistracy/  perhaps,  how- 
ever, only  judging  from  the  form  &aju,toupyo£-  These 
magistrates  were,  it  is  true,  not  uncommon  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus,11 but  they  do  not  occur  often  in  the  Doric 
states.  They  existed  among  the  Eleans  and  Manti- 
neans,c  the  Hermioneans,d  in  the  Achaean  league,6  at 
Argos  also/  as  well  as  in  Thessaly  ;g  officers  named 
epidemiurgi  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage 
the  government  of  their  colony  Potideea.11  The  state- 
ments and  interpretations  of  the  grammarians  afford 
little  instruction :  among  the  Acheeans  at  least,  their 

y  Plut.  Qusest.  Grsec.  I.  e  Polyb.  XXIV.  5.  16.     Liv. 

z  A  very  numerous  synedrion  XXXII.   22.    XXXVIII.   30. 

in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  time  of  and  Drakenborch's  note,  Plut. 

Cassander,  Died.  XIX.  63.  Arat.  43.     AAMIOPrOI  in  a 

a  JE1.  Dionys.    ap.   Eustath.  Dymsean  inscription,  ib.  1543. 
ad  Od.   XVII.  p.  1285.   Rom.         f  Etym.    Mag.   p.   265,    45. 

Hesych.  in  v.  Zonaras  in  v. 

b  Hence  Philip  (ap.  Demosth.         %  Ibid.  Aristot.  Pol.  III.  1. 
de  Corona,   p.  280.)  writes  to         h  Thuc.  I.  56.  with  the  Scho- 

the  demiurgi  and  synedri  of  the  lia.   Compare  Suidas  in  cfypoyp- 

Peloponnesians.  yog.     'ETrie^^uoi/pyoi  are  upper 

c  Thuc.  ubi  sup.  demiurgi,  as  the  ETriorrparr/yot  in 

d  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Pto- 

1193.  and  see  Boeckh,  pp.  11.  lemies,  were  upper  or  superior 

and  594.  orpar??yo/. 
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chief  duty  was  to  transact  business  with  the  people  ; 
which  renders  it  probable,  that  at  Argos  they  were 
identical  with  the  leaders  of  the  people ;{  of  whom,  as 
well  as  of  some  other  public  officers,  whose  functions 
admit  of  further  explanation,  we  will  speak  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.   IX. 

§  1.  Constitutions  of  Argos.  §  2.  Epidaurus,  ^Egina,  Cos. 
§  3.  Rhodes.  §  4.  Corinth.  §  5.  Corcyra.  §  6.  Ambracia, 
Leucadia,  Epidamnus,  Apollonia.  §  7.  Syracuse.  §  8.  Gela, 
Agrigentum.  §  9.  Sicyon,  Phlius.  §  10.  Megara.  §11.  By- 
zantium, Chalcedon,  Heraclea  Pontica.  §  12.  Cnidos,  Melos, 
Thera.  §  13.  Gyrene.  §  14.  Tarentum.  §  15.  Heraclea 
Sciritis.  §  16.  Croton.  §  17.  And  Delphi.  §  18.  Aristocra- 
tic character  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta. 

1 .  IT  is  my  intention  in  the  present  chapter  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  the  various  accounts  respecting  the 
alterations  in  the  constitution  of  those  Doric  states, 
which  deviated  more  from  their  original  condition 
than  Crete  and  Sparta  :  having  been  more  affected  by 
the  general  revolutions  of  the  Greek  governments,  and 
drawn  with  greater  violence  into  the  strong  current  of 
political  change. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  ARGOS,  I  will  extract  the 
following  particulars  from  former  parts  of  this  work. 
There  were  in  this  state  three  classes  of  persons ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
Dorians,  distributed  into  four  tribes ;  a  class  of 

1  As  in  Mantinea,  Xen.  Hell,  ymt  were  of  considerable  dura- 

V.  2.  3.  6.    They  were  different  tion,  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  3.  Cora- 

from  the  regular  re'Xr^Thuc.  V.  pare  ^Eginetica,  p.  134. 
47.    In  early  times  the  t)ajutoiy>- 

VOL.   II.  L 
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Perioeci,  and  also  a  class  of  bondslaves,  named  gym- 
nesii.a  The  kings,  who  were  at  first  of  the  Heraclide 
family,  and  afterwards  of  another  dynasty,  reigned 
until  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  ;b  there  were  also 
officers  named  artynse,  and  a  senate  possessing  extensive 
powers.  All  these  are  traces  which  seem  to  prove  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  the  constitutions  of 
Argos  and  Sparta,  at  least  they  show  that  there  was 
no  essential  difference.  But  this  similarity  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  battle  with  Cleomenes,  and  the  conse- 
quent admission  of  many  Perioaci  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.0  Soon  after  this  period,  we  find  Argos 
flourishing  in  population,  industry,  and  wealth  ;d  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  democratic  constitution.6  The 
latter,  however,  was  ill  adapted  to  acquire  the  ascend- 
ency in  Peloponnesus,  which  Argos  endeavoured  to 
obtain  after  the  peace  of  Nicias.  Hence  the  people 
appointed  a  board  of  twelve  men,  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  treaties  with  any  Greek  state  that  was  willing 
to  join  their  party ;  but  in  case  of  Sparta  or  Athens 
proposing  any  such  alliance,  the  question  was  to  be 
first  referred  to  the  whole  people/  The  state  also,  in 
order  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  levied  a  body  of 
well-armed  men,g  who  were  selected  from  the  higher 
ranks.h  It  was  natural  that  these  should  endanger 
the  democracy ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
(B.C.  418.)  they  overthrew  it,  in  concert  with  the 

a  See  above  ch.  4.  §  2.  29.  41.  44. — TO   TrXijdoe  tyq- 

b  Seech.  6.  §  10.     The  no-  Qiao.™  (404  B.C  ).    Demosth. 

tions  of  the  ancients,   on    the  de  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  197. 

subject   of    the    Argive  kings,  f  Thuc.  V.  27,28. 

seem  very  vague  and  doubtful.  s  See    the    passages    quoted 

c  Book  I.  ch.  8.  §  7.  above,  p.  56.  note  ?. 

d  Diod.  XII.  75.  h  Aristotle  Pol.  II.  3.  5.  calls 

p  See  particularly  Thucyd.  V.  them  rove 
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Lacedaemonians,  after  having  put  the  demagogues  to 
death.1  Their  dominion,  however,  only  lasted  for 
eight  months,  as  an  insurrection  and  battle  within  the 
city  deprived  them  of  their  power,  and  reinstated  the 
democracy.11  Alcibiades  the  Athenian  completed  this 
change  by  the  expulsion  of  many  oligarchs,  who  were 
still  remaining  in  the  city  ;*  afterwards  he  wished  to 
overthrow  the  democracy  by  means  of  his  friends,"1  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  all  killed.  Two 
parties,  however,  must  have  still  continued  to  exist  in 
this  state.  .ZEneas  the  Tactician  relates,  that  the  rich 
purposing  to  attack  the  people  for  the  second  time, 
and  on  a  certain  night  having  introduced  many  soldiers 
into  the  city,  the  leaders  of  the  people  hastily  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  and  ordered  that  every  armed  man 
should  that  night  pass  muster  in  his  tribe,n  by  which 
means  the  rich  were  prevented  from  uniting  themselves 
in  a  body.  The  leaders  of  the  people  (fr^ou  7rpo<rra- 
rai°)  are  here  manifestly  democratic  magistrates,  who 
rose  to  power  during  the  contests  between  the  opposite 
factions,  and  differed  chiefly  from  the  demagogues  of 
Athens,  in  that  their  authority  was  official,  without 
which  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  convene  an 

1  Aristot.  ubi  sup.  Diod.  XII.     haps  there  were  at  that  time  ten 
80.  Thuc.  V.  81.  TOV  £v"Apyei     tribes  at  Argos,  as  in  Athens, 


v  KartXvcrav,  /ecu  oXiyap^ia  and  the  ^iXtot  Xoya3f£  are  here 

).  cf.  76.  meant  :  but  even  then  it  would 

k  In  July  of  417  B.C.  Thuc.  be  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of 

V.  82.  Diod.  XII.  80.  this  event. 

1  Thuc.  V.  84.  Diod.  XII.  °  Compare  Plut.  Alcib.  14. 

81.  Nicostratus,  who  according  to 

m  Thuc.  VI.  61.  Diod.  XIII.  Theopompus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p. 

5.  252  A.  was  TrpocrrarrjQ  Tfjg  TTO- 

n  C.  11.  —  TTcWae,  OVTCLQ  Im-  \E(I)Q  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 

rov,  the  emendation  of  Casau-  Ochus,  was  probably  an  officer 

bon,  who  wishes  to  introduce  of  this  description.  Compare 

the  word  cKaroorvc,  does  not  what  was  said  on  the  demiurgi, 

agree  with  what  follows.  Per-  ch.  8.  §  5. 
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assembly  of  the  people.  For  although  the  appellation 
of  &>5jU,ou  TTpoo-Tarys  in  the  Doric  states,  as  well  as  at 
Athens,  sometimes  denotes  merely  a  person  who  by  his 
character  and  eloquence  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people ;  we  shall  produce  hereafter  certain 
proofs,  when  we  speak  of  Gela  and  Calymna,  that  it 
was  also  the  title  of  a  public  officer.1* 

When,  during  the  peace  of  Artaxerxes,  the  Lace- 
deemonians  had  ceased  to  possess  any  extensive  share 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in  Peloponnesus,  a 
spirit  of  ungovernable  licentiousness  and  ochlocracy 
arose  in  those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  under  an 
oligarchical  rule ;  everywhere  there  were  vexatious 
accusations,  banishments,  and  confiscations  of  property, 
especially  of  the  property  of  such  persons  as  had  filled 
public  offices  under  the  guidance  of  Sparta,  though, 
even  during  that  period,  (B.C.  374.)  Argos  had  been 
a  place  of  refuge  for  banished  democrats.*1  But  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  power  of  Lacedsemon 
was  completely  broken,  and  Peloponnesus  had  for  a 
certain  time  lost  its  leader,  the  greatest  anarchy  began 
to  prevail  in  Argos.  Demagogues  stirred  up  the 
people  so  violently  against  all  privileged  or  distin- 
guished persons,  that  the  latter  thought  themselves 
driven  to  plot  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy/  The 
scheme  was  discovered,  and  the  people  raged  with  the 
greatest  ferocity  against  the  real  or  supposed  con- 
spirators. On  this  occasion,  more  than  1200  of  the 
chief  persons  (many  upon  mere  suspicion)  were  put  to 
death  ;s  and  at  length  the  demagogues,  fearing  to  carry 

P  Below,  §  8.  17.  p.  175.)  reckons  1500  in  all. 

i  Diod.  XV.  40.  He  is    followed    by    Helladius 

r  Diod.  XV.  57,  58.  Chrestom.  p.  979.  in  Gronov. 

8  Plutarch  (Praec.  Reip.  ger.  Thesaur.  Gr.  vol.  X. 
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through  the  measures  which  themselves  had  originated, 
suffered  \he  same  fate.  This  state  of  things  was  called 
by  the  name  of  o-xura?u<rjao£,  or  club-law  ;  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  time  when  the  strongest  man  was  the 

o 

most  powerful.  When  the  Athenians  heard  of  these 
transactions,  they  purified  their  market-place,  thinking 
that  the  whole  of  Greece  was  polluted  by  such  atro- 
cities :*  it  was  probably  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Argives  themselves  offered  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
mild  Zeus  (Zsv$  Msihi%tog),  for  the  free  blood  which 
had  been  shed.u  Notwithstanding  these  proceedings, 
the  rich  and  distinguished  continued  to  be  persecuted  at 
Argos  with  the  greatest  violence  ;x  for  which  the  os- 
tracism, a  custom  introduced  from  Athens/  together 
with  other  democratic  institutions,2  was  the  chief  in- 
strument. In  times  such  as  these,  the  chief  and  most 
noble  features  of  the  Doric  character  necessarily  dis- 
appeared; the  unfortunate  termination  of  nearly  all 
military  undertakings  a  proves  the  decline  of  bravery. 
In  so  unsettled  a  state  of  public  affairs,  sycophancy  and 
violence  became  prevalent  :b  notwithstanding  which, 
their  eagerness  and  attention  to  public  speaking  pro- 
duced no  orator,  whose  fame  was  sufficient  to  descend 
to  posterity.0 

2.  In   EPIDAURUS,   on   the  other  hand,  the  ari- 
stocracy continued  in  force,  and  accordingly  this  city 


*  Plut.  ubi  sup.  compare  also  in  offTpadvca.    Compare  Para- 
Dionys.   Hal.    Archaeol.    Rom.  dys  de  Ostracismo  in  the  Clas- 
VII.  66.  sical  Journal,  vol.  XIX.  p.  348. 

u  Pausan.  II.  20.  1.  z  See  Aristid.  II.  p.  388. 

x  Isocrat.  ad  Philipp.   p.  92  a  Isocrat.  ubi  sup. 

C.  D.     Even  however  after  this  b  'Apyda  </>opa  ap.  Diogenian. 

time    principes     occur,      Liv.  II.  79.    Apostol.  IV.  28.    Eus- 

XXXII.  38.  tath.  ad  II.  p.  p.  286  Rom. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  5.  Schol.  c  Cicero  Brut,  13. 
Aristoph.  Eq.  851.  Phavorinus 
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was  as  much  attached  to  the  Spartans,  as  Argos  was 
disinclined  to  them.  Of  the  artynse  in  this  state,  and 
of  the  senate  of  1 80,  as  well  as  of  the  class  of  culti- 
vators, and  of  the  tribes,  we  have  spoken  in  former 
parts  of  this  work.d 

As  long  as  .ZEeiNA  remained  an  independent  state, 
the  government  was  held  by  the  hereditary  aristocracy, 
whose  titular  dignity  was  probably  increased  by  the 
power  derived  from  the  possession  of  great  wealth. 
The  insurrection  of  a  democratic  party  remained  fruit- 
less. ^Egina  and  Corinth  are  decisive  proofs,  that 
under  an  aristocratical  government  an  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  commerce  may  arise  and  flourish. 

The  Epidaurian  colony,  Cos,  without  doubt,  ori- 
ginally adopted  the  constitution  of  its  mother- state. 
Before  the  75th  (probably  about  the  73rd  or  74th) 
Olympiad,  we  find  a  tyrant  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Persia  reigning  in  this  island,  Cadmus,  the  son  of 
Scythes  of  Zancle;6  after  some  time,  however,  he 
quitted  Cos,  having  established  a  senate,  and  given 
back  the  state  its  freedom  ;  yet  the  island  appears  to 
have  immediately  afterwards  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  Artemisia/  At  a  later  period,  the  influence  of 
Athens  opened  the  way  to  democracy,  but  it  was  over- 
thrown by  violent  demagogues,  who  compelled  the 
chief  persons  in  self-defence  to  combine  against  it.g 
The  senate  (3ot>X^  or  yspova-ioL)  of  the  Coans,  as  well 
as  their  prytanes,  have  been  mentioned  above  ;h  the 
nominal  magistrates  under  the  Roman  dominion  need 
not  be  here  treated  of. 

3.  In  the  Argive  colony  of  RHODES,  it  may  be  sup- 

d  Ch.  5.  §  1.  ch.  8.  §  5.  8  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  2. 

e  See  vol.  I.  p.  187.  note  *.  h  P.  94.  note  b.    and  p.  140. 

f  Herod.  VII.  99.  note  m. 
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posed  that  an  ancient  Doric  constitution  existed ;  for 
there  were  kings  of  the  Heraclide  family,  and  probably 
also  a  council  with  the  same  powers  as  the  Spartan 
gerusia.  The  royalty  expired  alter  the  30th  Olympiad 
(660  B.C.);  but  the  ancient  family  of  the  Eratidee  at 
lalysus,  retained  a  considerable  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  probably  exercising  nearly  the  powers  of  a 
prytanis.  Pindar  shows  that  the  frame  of  justice 
belonged  to  this  once  royal  family,1  when  he  says, 
"  Give,  O  father  Zeus,  to  Diagor as  favour  both  with 
"  citizens  and  with  strangers,  since  he  walks  con- 
"  stantly  in  the  way  opposed  to  violence,  knowing 
"  well  what  the  just  minds  of  noble  ancestors  have 
"  inspired  in  him.  Destroy  not  the  common  progeny 
"  of  Callianaoc.  At  the  solemnities  for  the  victory 
"  of  the  Eratidce,  the  whole  city  rejoices  in  banquets. 
"  Yet  in  a  moment  of  time  many  winds  meet  from 
"  many  quarters."  Pindar  thus  early  (464  B.C.) 
predicts  the  dangers  that  then  awaited  the  ancient 
family,  to  which  Rhodes  owed  so  much,  from  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens  ;k  throughout  the  whole 
ode  he  cautions  the  citizens  against  precipitate  inno- 
vation, and  prays  for  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
firmly-seated  constitution1  Both  prophecies  were 
fulfilled.  The  sons  of  Diagoras  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  banished  by  the  Athenians,  as  heads  of  the 
aristocracy ;  but  the  hero  Dorieus  returned  to  his 
country  from  Thurii,  with  Thurian  ships,  and  fought 
with  them  against  the  enemies  of  his  family,  as  a  faith- 

1  Olymp.  VII.  87.  Callianax  the  proceedings  of  Themisto- 

was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Di-  cles  in  this  and  in  other  islands, 

agoras  of  the  yivog  'EpartckJv.  Plut.  Them.  21. 

k  Compare  what  Timocreon  l  See  Boeckh's  masterly  ex- 

the  Rhodian  said  in  Olymp.  planation  of  this  ode  at  the  end. 
75.  4.  477  B.  C.  concerning 
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ful  partisan  of  the  Spartans.  He  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  year  405  B.C.,  who,  when  about  to 
condemn  him,  were  moved  by  the  appearance  of  the 
noble  son  of  Diagoras  (whose  boldness  of  spirit  cor- 
responded with  the  size  and  beauty  peculiar  to  his 
family),  to  release  him  from  imprisonment  and  death."1 
The  ancient  fortune  of  the  Rhodians,  which  was  owing 
to  their  strict  adherence  to  the  Doric  customs,  and 
to  their  great  commercial  activity,  was  interrupted  by 
the  troubles  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  the 
alternation  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedsemonian  in- 
fluence by  turns  introduced  democracy  and  aristocracy. 
At  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  Rhodes  was 
under  the  power  of  Athens  ;n  but  the  Spartans  having 
in  4 12  B.C.  obtained  the  superiority  in  this  island,0 
and  Dorieus  having  been  recalled  by  them  (413  B.C.) 
in  order  to  suppress  internal  dissensions,  the  govern- 
ing power  again  reverted  to  the  nobles :  these  latter 
having  been  compelled  to  unite  against  the  people  by 
the  demagogues,  who,  while  they  distributed  the  public 
money  among  the  people  in  the  shape  of  salaries,  had 
not  repaid  the  sums  due  to  the  trierarchs,  and  at  the 
same  time  vexed  them  by  continual  lawsuits.p  Soon 


m  See  Thucyd.  VIII.  35,  84.  ferred  it;  for  in  the  middle  one 
Xen.  Hell.  I.    1,  2.   1.5.   19.  the  popular  party  is  said  to  have 
Diod.  XIII.  38,  43.     Pausan.  been   defeated   by   the  nobles, 
VI.   7.  2.     The   correctness  of  npo    Tfje    eTravaarao-ewc,    which 
what  Androtion  relates  in  this  cannot  signify  "  before  the  re- 
passage  is  very  doubtful.  "  volution,"  a  meaning  which 
n  Thuc.  VII.  57.  neither  the  words  nor  the  con- 
0  Thuc.  VIII.  44.  text  will  admit ;  but  "before  the 
P  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  5,  6.  V.  "  congregation  of  the  inhabitants 
5.  4.    These  three  passages  ap-  "  of  the  three  small  towns  to  the 
parently  refer  to  the  same  event;  "  city  of  Rhodes,"  the  avaora- 
which  (if  this  is  the  case)  must  aic  'ml  p,iav  'PoSov.     Goettling 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  to  indeed  (ad.  1.)  is   of  opinion, 
which  I   have  in  the  text  re-  that  the  two  first  passages  can- 
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after  this  period  (408  B.C.),q  the  large  city  of  Rhodes 
was  founded,  by  collecting  to  one  spot  the  inhabitants 
of  the  three  small  cities  of  the  island,  Lindus,  lalysus, 
and  Camirus.  But  in  396  B.C.  Rhodes  was  again 
recovered  by  Conon  to  Athens,  and  became  demo- 
cratical  ;r  yet  in  five  years  (391  B.C.)  the  Spartan 
party  was  again  victorious  ;s  and  the  Social  War  finally 
put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  the  Athenians.  From 
this  time  the  interference  of  the  Carian  rulers, 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia,  commenced,  by  which  the 
oligarchy  was  greatly  raised,  and  the  democratical 
party  driven  out;  to  restore  which,  and  to  regard  rather 
the  cause  of  popular  freedom  in  Greece,  than  the  in- 
juries received  from  the  Rhodians,  was  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians.*  At  that  time  a 
Carian  garrison  was  in  the  Acropolis  of  Rhodes. 
Out  of  these  troubles  and  dissensions  a  constitution 
arose,  in  which,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain, 
democracy  prevailed,  although  the  small  number  and 
extensive  powers  of  the  prytanes  prove  that  it  was  not 
unmixed  with  aristocratical  elements.  According  to 
the  description  which  Cicero  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
younger  Scipio,  at  this  time  all  the  members  of  the 

not  refer   to   the  same   event,  1  Diod.  XIII.  75.     See  also 

since  in  the  first  the  constitution  Boeckh,    Public    Economy    of 

of  Rhodes    is   stated    to   have  Athens,  vol.  II.  p.  155. 

perished  through  0o'/3o£,  in  the  r  Diod.  XIV.  79. 

latter     through     KaratypovriaiQ.  s  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  20 — 22. 

But  the  same  example  might  Diod.  XIV.  97. 

have  been  strictly  applicable  to  *  In   the  speech   concerning 

both ;  the  yvwptpoi  dreaded  the  the  freedom  of  the  Rhodians, 

disturbances     of    the     dema-  cf.  trepl  Svvra^ewe,  p.  194.  The 

gogues,  and  at  the  same  time  oligarchy  of  Hegesilochus  (The- 

despised  the  irregular  proceed-  opompus  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  444.) 

ings  of  the  people,  and  therefore  perhaps  belongs  to  this  period, 
overthrew  the  democracy. 
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senate  belonged  (in  the  same  year)  to  the  public 
assembly,  and  sat  in  alternate  months  (probably  periods 
of  six  months,  like  the  prytanes)  in  the  senate  and 
among  the  people  ;  in  both  capacities  they  received  pay 
(conventicium):  the  same  persons  also  sometimes  sat 
as  judges  among  the  people  in  the  theatre,  sometimes 
in  the  senate  in  criminal  and  other  cases. u  These 
statements  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  Strabo's 
view  of  the  constitution,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he,  as  well  as  Cicero,  speaks  of  the  time  preceding 
Cassius'  conquest  of  Rhodes.  "  The  Rhodians,"  he 
says,  "though  not  under  a  democratic  government, 
"  took  great  care  of  the  people ;  in  order  to  support 
"  the  number  of  poor  in  the  state,  they  provided  them 
"  with  corn,  and  the  rich  maintained  the  poor  accord- 
"  ing  to  an  ancient  custom  ;  there  were  also  liturgies, 
"  by  which  the  people  were  furnished  with  meat,  &c."x 
Notwithstanding  the  democratic  institution  of  the  se- 
nate, many  offices,  those  perhaps  in  particular  which 
were  connected  with  the  administration,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  the  superintendence  of  the  marine,  were 
managed  on  oligarchical  principles  ;  the  internal  quiet 
of  Rhodes  at  this  period  is  also  a  proof  against  the 
existence  of  an  unmixed  democracy.  Accordingly,  the 
true  Doric  characteristics  were  here  retained  for  a 
longer  time  than  in  most  other  Doric  states ;  viz., 
courage,  constancy,  patriotism,  with  a  haughty  stern- 

u  If  I  correctly  understand  de  states,  that  in  Rhodes  rich  and 

Repub.  III.  35.  cf.  I.  31.  and  poor  sat  together  in   judgment 

the  traces  of  the  later  coristitu-  on  both  important    and  unim- 

tion  in  Aristid.  Rhod.  Cone  II.  porlant  affairs.     Tacitus  also  in 

p.  385.  and  Dio  Chrysost. Orat.  Dial,  de  Cl.  Orat.  40.  represents 

31.  passim. — With  the  passage  the  Rhodran  constitution  as  de- 

in  Cicero  compare  particularly  mocratic. 
Sallust.  de  Rep.  Ord.  2.,  who         x  Strab.  XIV.  p.  653  A. 
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ness  of  manners,  and  a  certain  temperance,  which  was 
indeed  in  some  manner  contrasted  with  their  magnifi- 
cence in  meals,  buildings,  and  all  arts.y 

4.  CORINTH,  delivered  by  Sparta  from  its  tyrants, 
had  again  reverted  to  its  former  constitution,  which 
however  was  not  so  oligarchical  as  the  hereditary  ari- 
stocracy of  the  Bacchiadee.  Some  noble  families,  as 
the  Oligsethidse/  had  a  priority,  probably  the  gerusia 
was  composed  of  them  ;  and  the  public  assembly  was 
restricted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Sparta.  But 
at  the  same  time  Pindar  celebrates  Corinth  as  "  the 
"  city  in  which  Eunomia  (or  good  government)  dwells, 
"  and  her  sisters,  the  firm  supports  of  cities,  Justice 
11  and  Peace,  the  bestowers  of  riches,  who  know  how 
"  to  keep  off  Violence,  the  boldmother  of  Arrogance" 
From  these  words  it  may  also  be  conjectured,  that  the 
aristocratical  party  was  compelled  to  resist  the  en- 
deavours made  by  the  people  to  extend  their  power : 
it  remained,  however,  unshaken  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  Corinth,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  time,  continued  the  faithful  ally  of  Sparta,  and 
foe  of  Athens. a  At  a  later  period,  a  democratic  party, 
which  relied  upon  Argos,  rose  in  Corinth,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Persian  money :  this  at  first  obtained  the 
supreme  power,  and  afterwards  attacked  the  Lacedae- 
monian party,  consisting  of  the  noble  families,  at  the 
festival  of  the  Euclea  ;  and  at  last  proceeded  so  far,  as 
to  wish  to  abolish  the  independence  of  Corinth,  and  to 

y  Meurs.  Rhod.  c.  20.— The  z  Find.  Olymp.  XIII.  2.  ol- 

supposed  letter  of  Cleobulus  to  KOQ  apepoz  aorocg. 

Solon,  in   which  he  says  that  a    In    early    times    a    close 

Lindus  SapoicpaTel.  (Diog.  Laert.  friendship  existed  between  Co- 

I.  93.    Suidas  in   KXeo'/3ovXoe)  rinth   and    Athens,   Herod.  V. 

evidently  cannot  be  used  for  the  75.  95.  Thuc.  I.  40,  41. 
constitutional  history  of  Rhodes. 
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incorporate  it  completely  with  Argos  (B.C.  395  and 
394.)b  The  banished  aristocrats,  supported  by  some 
Lacedaemonians  who  were  quartered  at  Sicyon,  con- 
tinued nevertheless  to  keep  up  a  contest,  and  main- 
tained themselves  at  Lechseum  ;c  after  this  they  must 
have  returned  and  restored  the  ancient  constitution  : 
for  we  find  Corinth  again  true  to  the  Lacedsemonian 
alliance.*  In  the  time  of  Dion  (356  B.C.)  Corinth 
was  under  a  government  nearly  oligarchical,  little 
business  being  transacted  in  the  popular  assembly  :e 
and  although  this  body  sent  Timoleon  as  general  of 
the  state  to  Sicily  (B.C.  345.),  there  was  then  in 
existence  a  gerusia  (a  name  completely  aristocratic), 
which  not  only  treated  with  foreign  ambassadors,  but 
also,  which  is  very  remarkable,  exercised  a  criminal 
jurisdiction/  The  tyranny  of  Timophanes,  who  was 
slain  by  Timoleon,  was,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  short 
interruption  of  the  oligarchy.8 

5.  From  the  moderate  and  well-balanced  constitu- 
tion, which  Corinth  had  upon  the  whole  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess,  its  colony  CORCYRA  had  at  an  early 
period  departed.  Founded  under  the  guidance  of 
Chersicrates,  a  Bacchiad,  it  was  for  a  time  governed  by 
the  Corinthian  families,  which  had  first  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a 
popular  party  was  formed,  which  obtained  a  greater 
power  by  the  violent  disruption  of  Corcyra  from  its 

b  See  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4.  3.         e  Plut.  Dion.  53.    No  conclu- 
sqq.  sion   can   be    drawn    from  the 


c  IV.  4.  6.  sqq.  word   dityLOKparin   in    Plutarch. 

d  See  particularly  VII.  4.  6.  Timol.  50.  for  it  is  there  used 

The  refugees  from  Corinth  to  only  to  signify  the  contrary  of 

Argos  in  Olymp.    101.   2.  375  rvparvic. 
B.C.   (mentioned  by  Diodorus         f  Diod.  XVI.  65,  66. 
XV.  40.)  were  therefore  demo-         «  Polit.  V.  5.  9. 
crats. 
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mother-country,  and  the  hostile  relation  in  which  the 
two  states  were  thus  placed.  In  addition  to  these 
differences,  the  connexion  between  Corcyra  and  the 
Peloponnesian  league  had  been  relaxed,  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  closer  intimacy  with  Athens ;  so  that  while 
the  aristocratic  party  had  lost  its  hold,  the  democratic 
influence  had  taken  a  deep  root.  The  people  also 
strengthened  themselves  by  the  union  of  a  numerous 
class  of  slaves.11  By  means  of  this  combined  force,  the 
aristocratical  party  was  overthrown,  whose  expulsion 
was  attended  with  such  scenes  of  blood  and  atrocity,  as 
were  hardly  known  in  any  other  state  of  Greece.1  But 
even  before  these  occurrences  the  constitution  had  been 
democratical.k  The  popular  assembly  had  the  supreme 
power ;  and  although  the  senate  had  perhaps  a  greater 
authority  than  at  Athens,1  it  was  manifestly  only  a  part 
of  the  demus  :m  leaders  of  the  people  appear  to  have 
been  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  a  regular  office." 
From  this  time  the  most  unbounded  freedom  prevailed 
at  Corcyra,  of  which  the  Greek  proverb  says  coarsely 
indeed,  but  expressively,  'EAsoSsga  Kopxupa,  yj-%  OTTOU 
0£Ast£.°  The  Corcyreans  were  active,  industrious,  and 
enterprising,  good  sailors,  and  active  merchants ;  but 
they  had  entirely  lost  the  stability  and  noble  features 
of  the  Doric  character.  In  absence  of  all  modesty 
they  even  exceeded  the  Athenians,  among  whom  the 
very  dogs,  as  a  certain  philosopher  said,  were  more 

h  Thiic.  III.  73.  n  Thuc.    III.    70.    IV.    46. 

1  See  Dionys.  Halic.  Archseol.  y£neas  Poliorc.   11.     Diodorus 

Rom.  VII.  66.  Diod.  XIII.  48.  XII.   57.    however   says   only, 

k  Thuc.  III.  81-  rove    e^yuaywyety     elwdorag    KOI 

1  For  a  fiovXevTrjg  could  hope,  juaXtora  TOV  7rXr;0ove  Trpoiaraff- 

by  virtue  of  his  office,   to  per-  flat- 

suade  the  people  to  an  alliance  °  Strabo  lib.  VII.  Excerpt.  2. 

with  Athens,  Thuc.  III.  70.  Proverb.  Metric,  p.  569.   Schott. 

m  Thuc.  III.  70. 
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impudent  than  in  any  other  place:  fabulous  reports 
were  circulated  in  Greece,  respecting  the  excessive 
luxury  of  the  successors  of  the  Ph8eacians.p  Yet  even 
in  this  state  an  antidemocratic  party,  inclined  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  was  never  entirely  expelled  ;  and  it 
frequently  rose  against  the  people  without  success,*1 
but  in  the  time  of  Chares  with  a  fortunate  result/ 
The  four  or  five  s  prytanes,  who  were  at  a  later  period 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Corcyra,  seem  not  to  have 
been  entirely  democratic  magistrates,  although  the  go- 
vernment was  democratical  ;  besides  these  officers,  there 
occur  in  an  important  monument,*  Trp&ixot  j3ouAct£, 
who  appear  as  accusers  in  a  lawsuit  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  ;  also  wpojSouXo*  u  with  a 
7rpoo-raT7j£,  who  brings  a  lawsuit  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion before  the  courts  ;  besides  which  we  learn,  that 
from  time  to  time  revisions  (^lopQcoo-sig)  of  the  laws 
took  place,  for  which  certain  persons  named 
psg  were  appointed  ;  and  that  a  roi^tag  and  a 
were  among  the  financial  authorities. 

6.  Another  colony  of  Corinth,  AMBRACIA,  had 
been  ruled  by  a  tyrant  of  the  family  of  the  Cypse- 
lidse,  named  Gorgus  (Gorgias),  who  was  succeeded 
by  Periander,  evidently  a  member  of  the  same 


Concerning  the  eXe^avrtVcu  torn.  II.  p.  87.   [Aa/z 

of  the  Corcyrsean  whips,  Xwra  TrpvravevaaQ  KO.I  oi  avvap- 

see   Aristoph.    ap.    Hesych.    in  x01  [Aa/*]w  MoXo;ra  Itcera^ac 

KepKvpaia   /zaort£,    Schol.    Ari-  ....  RfXeaJp^oc  Aeovroe  ..... 

stoph.  Av.  1463.    Zenob.  IV.  p..povdeoig. 
49.  *   The      inscription     quoted 

i  In  Olymp.  92.  3.  410  B.C.  above,  p.  138.  note  ?. 
Diod.  XIII.  48.  and  in  Olymp.         u  Upotiiicoi  and  TrpofiovXot  also 

101.  3.  374  B.C.  Diod.  XV.  46.  occur  in  another  inscription,  not 

r  ^Eneas.  Poliorc.  11.  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  in 

8  See  p.  138.  note  y.  Perhaps  Mustoxidi,  torn.  II.  p.92.  n.  43., 

five  prytanes  in  the  inscription  in  which  an  a^uVoXoe  (as  in 

in  Mustoxidi,  Illustr.  Corciresi,  Syracuse)  is  also  mentioned. 
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house  :x  this  latter  tyrant,  having  insulted  one  of 
the  subjects  of  his  illicit  pleasures,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  relations  of  the  latter/  The  people  had 
taken  a  share  in  the  insurrection,  and  obtained  the 
supreme  power: z  the  first  change  having,  however, 
been  into  a  government  founded  on  property,  which 
insensibly  passed  into  a  democracy,  on  account  of 
the  low  rate  of  property  which  qualified  a  person  for 
public  offices. a 

In  the  Corinthian  colony  of  LEUCADIA,  the  large 
estates  were  originally  inalienable,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  nobles :  when  the  inalienability  was 
abolished,  a  certain  amount  of  property  was  no  longer 
required  for  the  holding  of  public  offices,  by  which 
the  government  became  democratic.15 

EPIDAMNUS  was  founded  by  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyrseans,  and  a  Heraclide,  Phalias,  from  the  mother- 
country,  was  leader  of  the  colony.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  founders  took  possession  of  the  best 
lands,  and  assumed  the  powers  of  government,  only 

x  If  Periander  was  the  son  of  Erot.  23.  p.  60. 
Gorgus,  and  the  latter  (accord-         z  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  3.  6.      The 

ing  to  Anton.  Lib.)  the  brother  Spartans  also  assisted  in  over- 

of  Cypselus,  Neanthes  of  Cyzi-  throwing  the  tyranny,  b.  I.  ch. 

cus    (ap.    Diog.   Laert.  I.  98.)  9.  §  5. 

was  correct  in  stating  that  the  a  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  9.  Ac- 
two  Perianders  were  areifsioL  cording  to  Anton.  Liber.  4.  a 
Yet  the  hypothesis  adopted  in  tyrant  Phalsecus  also  reigned  at 
b.  I.  ch.  6.  §  8.  has  its  reasons.  Ambracia,  against  whom  an  in- 
According  to  that,  the  genea-  surrectiou  was  caused  by  an 
logy  would  be  oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  the 

Cypselus,     Gorgus    (Gorgias)  Ambraciots    considered   as   the 

.1  I  author  of  their  evvouia.     This 

nander  Periander.  Phalsecus  (as  is   evident  from 

and    then    also   Psammetichus  the   passage    quoted)   is   called 

might  be  considered  as  son  of  Phayilus    by  ^Elian.    de    Nat. 

the    same    Gorgias    (Gordias),  Animal  XII.  40.     Compare  the 

without   supposing    the    oracle  MSS.  of  Ovid's  Ibis,  502. 
in  Herodotus  V.  92.  to  be  false.         b  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  4. 

y  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  9.    Plut. 
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admitting  persons  of  the  same  race  to  a  share.  A 
single  magistrate,  similar  to  the  cosmopolis  at  Opus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration ; c  the  phy- 
larchs  composed  a  species  of  council.  But  in  the 
second  period  of  the  constitution,  the  phylarchs  were 
replaced  by  a  senate  OouAvj),  chosen  on  democratic 
principles :  a  remnant,  however,  of  the  early  consti- 
tution was  preserved,  in  the  regulation  that  all  ma- 
gistrates, who  were  chosen  from  the  ancient  citizens 
(the  proper  7ro?uret>j&0t),  were  compelled  to  be  present 
in  the  public  assembly,  if  a  magistrate  required  it ; d 
the  highest  archon  also  alone  remained.6  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  was  occasioned  by  a  contest  between 
the  popular  party  at  Epidamnus,  and  the  nobles,  in 
which  the  Corinthians,  from  jealousy  against  Cor- 
cyra,  unmindful  of  their  true  interests,  supported 
the  former :  of  the  issue  of  this  contest  we  are  not 
informed.  The  number  of  resident  and  industrious 
foreigners  was  very  great : f  besides  this  class  of 
persons,  none  but  public  slaves  were  employed  in 
mechanical  labour,  and  never  any  citizen.g 

Of  all  the  Corinthian  settlements,  APOLLONIA 
kept  the  nearest  to  the  original  colonial  constitu- 
tion,11 upon  which  its  fame  for  justice  is  probably 
founded/  The  government  remained  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  noble  families  and 

c  Ibid.  III.  11.  1.  V.  1.  6.  that  the  word  itrrlv,  in  III.  11. 

d  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  1 .  and  the  context,  require  the 

meaning  of  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  1.  omission  of  i\v.     [This  conjec- 

6.  according  to  the  reading  of  ture  has  since  been  confirmed 

Victorius,    'HXca/a    is   only    a  by  the  best  manuscript  of  the 

'different  form  of  aXmta.     See  Politics.      See  Goettling's  edi- 

above,  p.  88.  note  n.     The  oc-  tion,  p.  391.] 
casion  of  the  revolution  is  per-         f  .^Elian.  V.  H.  XIII.  5. 
haps  related  in  V.  3.  4.  «  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  13. 

e  In  the  clause  &p\tov  b  HQ  i\v         h  See  above,  ch.  4.  §  4. 
kv  (V.  1.  6.),  it  appears  to  me,         *  Strabo  VII.  p.  316  C. 
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descendants  of  the  first  colonists,  to  whom  the  large 
estates  doubtless  belonged.11  Perhaps  Apollonia  was 
indebted  for  the  stability  of  its  government  to  the 
Xenelasia  ; l  an  institution  which  was  of  the  first 
importance  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  Greek 
customs,  to  a  state  closely  bordering  on  barbarous 
nations. 

7.  That  we  may  not  disturb  the  order  of  the  Co- 
rinthian colonies,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
consider  the  state  of  SYRACUSE.  In  the  Syracusan 
constitution  the  following  were  the  chief  epochs.  In 
the  first,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
gamori,™  originally  together  with  a  king,"  whose 
office  was  afterwards  abolished.  These  we  have 
already  stated0  to  have  been  the  original  colonists, 
who  took  possession  of  the  large  estates  cultivated 
by  native  bondslaves,  and  exercised  the  chief  go- 
verning power.  It  is  probable  that  the  magistrates, 
and  the  members  of  the  council/  who  were  leaders 
of  the  people  in  the  assembly  (aAi'a),  were  chosen 
from  this  body ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  geomori 
of  Samos  formed  a  council,  which  after  the  subver- 
sion of  the  royalty  governed  the  state .q  Against 
these  authorities,  the  people,  having  gradually  be- 
come more  pressing  in  their  demands,  at  length  re- 
belled, and  expelled  them,  by  combining  with  their 
slaves  the  Cyllyrii  (before  B.C.  492.1)  ;  but  the  de- 

kAristot.  Pol.  IV,  3.  8.  cf.  Reip.  32.  p.  201.     In  the  ac- 

Herod.  IX.  93.  count    of    the    confiscation    of 

I  JElian.  ubi  sup.  Agathocles  '    property    ( Diod. 
m'Ev  XvpaKovome  rwj>  I^w^o-  Exc.  8.  p.  549  Wess.)  the  geo- 

f>a>v  Ktcn\dvr<i)v  TT)V  ap^r/v  are  mori   appear    as   the    supreme 

the  words  of  the  Parian  Marble,  court  of  justice. 

Ep.  31.  ad  Olymp.  41.  q  Plutarch.  'Qu.  Gr.  57. 

II  See  above,  p.  113.  note  m.  r  Herod.    VII.    155.     Dion. 
0  Ch.  4.  §  4.  Hal.  VI.  62.      Compare  Zeno- 
P  See    also    Plutarch.    Prsec.  bius,  quoted  above,  p.  61.  note  P. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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mocracy  which  succeeded  was  so  irregular  and  law- 
less, that  it  was  of  very  short  duration  ;s  the  people 
therefore  voluntarily  opened  the  gates  to  Gelon, 
when  he  came  to  restore  the  gamori,  and  gave  them- 
selves entirely  into  his  power/  in  485  B.C.  The 
rule  of  Gelon,  and  of  his  successor,  was,  although 
monarchical,  yet  not  oppressive,  and  upon  the  whole 
beneficial  to  the  state  :  as  the  former  allowed  an  ex- 
traordinary assembly  of  the  people  to  decide  concern- 
ing his  public  administration,"  it  may  be  perhaps  sup- 
posed that  he  wished  to  be  considered  an  ^Esymnetes, 
to  whom  the  city,  overcome  by  difficulties,  intrusted 
the  unlimited  disposal  of  its  welfare.  With  the 
overthrow  of  this  dynasty,  the  second  period  begins, 
during  which  there  was  upon  the  whole  a  moderate 
constitution,  called  by  most  writers  democracy,3"  and 
by  Aristotle  distinguished  from  democracy  as  a  po- 
liieia,  in  his  peculiar  sense  of  the  word.y  Imme- 
diately after  the  downfall  of  Thrasybulus  an  assembly 
was  convened,  in  which  it  was  debated  concerning 
the  constitution.  The  public  offices  were  only 
to  be  filled  by  the  ancient  citizens ;  while  those 
who  had  been  admitted  by  Gelon  from  other  cities, 
together  with  the  naturalized  mercenaries,2  were  not 

8  This  is   stated   by  Aristot.  however,  V.  10.  3. 
Pol.  V.   2.    6.      The    story   in         z  Herod.   VII.    156.      Diod. 

Aristot.    Pol.    V.   3.    1.    Plut.  XI.  25.     The  reason  why  there 

Praec.  Reip.  ubi  sup.  refers  to  was  so  great  a  number  of  fo- 

the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  reign  mercenaries  in  Sicily,  is, 

hereditary    aristocracy,     which  that  the  native  Sicilians  would 

Plutarch    calls     apiarrjr    TroXt-  not  serve  as  hired  troops  (He- 

rdav.  sychius    and  Apostolius  in  2t- 

*  Herod,  ubi  sup.  KE\OQ  arpar.    Toup  in  Suid.  vol. 
u  Diod.  XL  26.  .Elian.  V.  H.  II.  p.  614  )  ;    the  tyrants  were 

XIII.  36.  therefore  compelled  to  hire  Con- 

*  Thuc.  VII.  55.     Demosth.     dottieri,  as  for  instance  Phormis 
Leptin.  p.  506,  &c.  the  Msenalian. 

y  Pol.   V.   3.    6.      Compare, 
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to  enjoy  the  complete  rights  of  citizenship:*  mea- 
sures which  occasioned  a  war  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse.  Lastly,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
states  of  Sicily,  peace  was  re-established  by  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  citizens,  a  separation  of  the  fo- 
reigners, who  found  a  settlement  at  Messana,  and  a 
new  allotment  of  the  lands,b  in  which  the  estates  of 
the  nobles  were  probably  divided  anew.  At  the  same 
time,  by  the  violence  of  these  proceedings,  the  states 
of  Sicily  were  reduced  to  a  feeble  condition,  which 
occasioned  numerous  attempts  to  set  up  a  tyranny. 
As  a  security  against  this  danger,  the  people  (in  454 
B.  C.)  established  the  institution  called  petalism,  in 
imitation  of  the  ostracism  of  Athens  ;  but  they  had 
sufficient  discernment  soon  to  abolish  this  new  form 
of  tyranny,  as  all  distinguished  and  well  educated  men0 
were  deterred  by  it  from  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs. 
Syracuse  suffered  at  that  time,  as  well  as  Athens,  by 
the  intrigues  of  demagogues  and  cabals  of  syco- 
phants .d  In  this  city,  at  an  early  period,  a  talent  for 
the  subtleties  of  oratory  had  begun  to  develope  itself - 
which  owed  its  origin  to  Corax,  a  man  employed  by 
Hieron  as  a  secret  spy  and  confidant,  and  celebrated 
among  the  people  as  a  powerful  orator  and  sagacious 

a  Diod.  XI.  72,  73.  Schlaeger's  Dissert.   1774.  vol. 

bDiod.  XI.  76.  cf.   Aristot.  I.  p.  107. 

Pol.  V.  2.  11.     This  is  the  TTO-  d  What  sycophants   were  in 

Xiroypa0/a  and  the  avadaoyjoc,  a  democracy,  were  the  &TCIKOV- 

Diod.  XI.  86.    Compare  Goeller  orcu  and  7roraywytc)ec  in  the  ty- 

de  Situ  Syracusarum,  3.  p.  9.  ranny  of  Hieron.  (Aristot.  Pol. 

c  Ol   ^opteoTttrot   Diod.    XI.  V.  9.  3.  comp.  the  veins  inter - 

87.   Compare  the  ^apLevTf.Q  in  pres  ap.  Schneider.),  and  of  the 

Plutarch  Phocion.  29.  Dion.  28.  Dionysii  (Plut.  Dion,  de  Curios. 

Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  I.  4.  2.  I    5.  16.  p.  147.  who  supposed  that 

4.  IV.  8.  10.     Concerning  the  the  latter  were  men).   Compare 

Petalismus,  see,  besides  Diodo-  vol.  I.  p.  183.  note  n. 
rus,  Hesychius  in  v.  Rivinus  in 

M  2 
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councillor.6  The  naturally  refined,  acute,  and  lively 
temperament  of  the  Sicilian  Greeksf  had  already 
turned  towards  cunning  and  deceit ;  and  in  particular 
the  young,  eager  after  all  novelty,  ran  counter  to  the 
temperance  and  severity  of  the  ancient  customs  and 
mode  of  life.g  As  to  the  constitution  at  the  time  of 
the  Sicilian  war,  we  know  that  all  public  affairs  of 
importance  were  decided  in  the  popular  assembly,11  and 
the  management  of  them  was  in  great  part  confided 
to  the  leaders  of  the  people  (fr^ctou  Trgoo-Taraj),  who 
seem  to  have  been  regular  public  officers.1  In  what 
manner  the  people  was  led,  is  shown  by  the  instance 
of- Athenagoras,  who  represents  the  expedition  of  the 
Athenians,  when  already  approaching  the  shores  of 
Sicily,  as  a  story  invented  by  the  oligarchs  to  terrify 
the  people.  To  what  extent  a  complete  freedom  of 
speaking  before  the  people  existed,  is  not  altogether 
clear.k  That  persons  of  an  aristocratic  disposition 
still  continued  to  possess  political  power,  is  evident 
from  the  speech  of  Athenagoras  ;*  and  it  is  probable 
from  Aristotle,  that  they  had  an  exclusive  right  to 

e  See  the   mutilated    Scholia  cratic  disposition,  filled  a  pub- 

to  Hermogenes  in  Reiske's  Ora-  lie   office. The   vewrtpot   in 

tors,  vol.  VIII.  p.  196.  together  Thucyd.  VI.  38.  cannot,  from 

with   Aristotle    ap.    Cic.    Brut,  the   context,  be   generally   the 

XII.  46.  young   men  of  the   city;  they 

*  Siculi acuti,  Cic.Verrin.  III.  must   be   a   party   of  youthful 
8.  acutagens  et  controversana-  aristocrats,  who  were  peculiarly 
turn,  Brut.   XII.  46.   dicaces,  hostile  to  the  people,  and,  ac- 
Verr.  IV.  43.  faceti,  Orat.  II.  cording   to    the    statement    of 
54.  Athenagoras,  wished  to  take  ad- 

%  Diod.  XI.  82.  probably  from  vantage  of  the  fear  of  a  war  and 

Philistus.  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  for 

h  Thuc.  VI.  32  sqq.  72  sq.  the  purpose  of  regaining  their 

Diod.  XV.  19.  95.  lost  privileges.  In  this  sense 

*  Thuc.  VI.  35.  ot   re  cWa/iti'ot  teal  ol   vioi   are 
k  Thuc.  VI.   32,  41.     Diod.  combined  in  VI.  39.     [See  Ar- 

XIII.  19.  nold's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  I. 
1  Hermocrates,  of  an  aristo-  p.  332,  note  29.] 
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certain  offices.  The  third  period  begins  with  the 
victory  over  the  Athenian  armament.  As  this  was 
decided  by  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusans,  the  men  of 
inferior  rank,  who  served  as  sailors,  obtained  a  large 
increase  of  importance  in  their  own  sight,  and  were 
loud  in  their  demands  for  admission  to  the  highest 
offices  ;  in  the  very  same  manner  as  at  Athens,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  412  B.C.,  upon  the  pro- 
posal of  Diocles  the  demagogue,™  a  commission  was 
appointed  for  the  arrangement  of  a  new  constitution, 
in  which  the  original  contriver  of  the  plan  had  himself 
the  first  place.  The  government  was  thus  converted 
into  a  complete  democracy,  of  which  the  first  prin- 
ciple was,  that  the  public  offices  should  be  filled  not 
by  election,  but  by  lot.n  There  was  formed  at  the 
same  time  a  collection  of  written  laws,  which  were 
very  precise  and  explicit  in  the  determination  of 
punishments,  and  were  doubtless  intended,  by  their 
severity,  to  keep  off  those  troubles,  which  the  new 
constitution  could  not  fail  to  produce.  This  code, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  other  Sicilian  states,  was 
written  in  an  ancient  native  dialect,  which  seventy 
years  afterwards  (in  the  time  of  Timoleon)  required 
an  interpreter.0  Notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
we  find  the  democracy  an  Olympiad  and  a  half  later 
fallen  into  such  contempt,p  that  the  people,  utterly 
incapable  of  protecting  the  city  in  the  dangers  of 
the  time,  appointed  a  general  with  unlimited  power  : 

m   Diodorus   XIII.    19,    55.  Apophth.  p.  89,  90.     The  gene- 
calls  him  a  demagogue  rals    were    still    chosen    from 

n  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  3.  6.   Diod.  among  the   <Wa7-wrcerot,  Diod. 

XIII.  35.     The  %rimopoi>vTeg  XIII.  91. 

cast  lots  merely  for  the  succes-  °  Diod.  XIII.  33,  35. 

sion  in  which  they  were  to  ad-  P  Plut.  ubi  sup.  p.  92. 
dress   the    people,   Plut.   Reg. 
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which  measure,  though  always  attended  with  bad 
success,  they  repeatedly  had  recourse  to.  Dionysius, 
a  man  powerful  as  well  from  his  talents,  as  from  the 
means  which  his  situation  as  demagogue  afforded  him 
of  keeping  the  people  in  continual  dread  of  the 
nobles,q  soon  became  tyrant  ;r  but  he  still  allowed  an 
appearance  of  freedom  to  remain  in  public  assemblies, 
which  he  summoned,  conducted,  and  dismissed.8 
Dion  restored  the  democracy  for  a  short  time,  and 
only  partially  ;*  for  it  was  his  real  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  Doric  aristocracy  upon  the  model  of  those  in 
Sparta  and  Crete."  Timoleon  with  more  decision 
abolished  the  democracy,  and  restored  the  former 
constitution,31  as  may  be  supposed,  not  without  syco- 
phants and  demagogues,  who  were  not  slow  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  founder  of  the  new  liberty/ 
A  mixture  of  aristocracy  is  discernible  in  the  office  of 
amphipolus  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  lasted  three 
centuries  from  343  B.  C.  and  probably  combined  po- 
litical influence  with  the  highest  dignity  ;  the  person 
who  filled  it  gave  his  name  to  the  year.  Three  can- 
didates were  chosen  for  this  office  from  three  families 
by  vote,  and  one  of  the  three  was  selected  by  lot.2 


i  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  5.    V.  8.  that   Syracuse  in   the  reign  of 

4.   Diod.  XII J.  96.  Dionysius  was  a  Respublica  at 

r  Diod.  XIII.  94.  cf.  Polyrcn.  all. 

V.  2.  2.  *  Plutarch.  Dion.  28. 

s  Diod.  XIV.  45,  64,  70.  See  u  Ibid.  53. 

several  passages  in  Pseud-Ari-  riav  'iypv  TV\V 

stot.  (Econ.  H.  2.  20.     The  as-  fipafievovvav   TO.  peyiara.     See 

semblies   summoned    by   Dion,  above,  ch.  I.  §  7. 

for  example,  against  Dionysius  x  Diod.  XVI.  70. 

the  Second  (Diod.  XVI.  10, 17,  *  Plutarch.  Timol.  37. 

20.  Plut.  Dion.  33,  38.),  must  z  Diod.  XVI.  81.  with  Wes- 

not  be  considered  as  in  any  way  seling's  note,  Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  2. 

connected    with    the    tyranny.  51. 
Cicero  de  Rep.  III.  31.  denies 
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It  may  be  observed,  that  Timoleon  caused  a  revision 
of  the  laws  to  be  made  by  Cephalus,  a  Corinthian, 
who,  however,  was  only  called  an  interpreter  of  the 
code  of  Diocles,  although,  as  it  appears,  he  entirely 
remodelled  the  civil  law.a  We  must  pass  hastily  over 
the  later  times,  remarking  in  general,  that  a  feeble 
democracy  continued  to  exist,  frequently  contending 
with  clubs  of  oligarchs,13  and  afterwards  falling  into 
the  hand  of  tyrants  who  had  risen  from  demagogues ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Agathocles,  who  undertook  to 
bring  about  a  redivision  of  the  lands,  and  an  abolition 
of  all  claims  of  debt.c  Hiero  II.  did  not  suppress  the 
council  of  the  city,  which  Hieronymus  never  con- 
sulted ;  but  as  it  again  returned  into  existence  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  the  latter  prince,  it  appears 
that  it  could  not  have  been  a  body  chosen  annually, 
but  a  board  appointed  for  a  considerable  period. d  The 
generals  had  at  all  times  very  large  powers,  especially 
in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which,  however,  persons 
of  the  lowest  condition  had  liberty  to  speak.0  Another 
military  office  also,  that  of  the  hipparchs,  exercised  a 
superintendence  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state, 
in  order  to  guard  against  disturbances/ 

a  Diod.  XIII.  35.  XVI.  70.  newly  appointed  by  election  or 

b  Diod.  XIX.  3  —  5.     After  lot  at  the  death  of  Hieronymus, 

a  democracy  of  this  kind,  and  of  which  Livy  XXIV.  22    says 

before  the  time  of  Agathocles,  not  a  word.     The  senior es  (c. 

the  state  was  legally  governed  24.)   are  probably  members  of 

by  a   synedrion  of  600  of  the  this    senate;    a   yepowia    also 

most  distinguished  persons  (^a-  probably  existed  at  that  time, 

jou'oTctroi),  XIX.  6.  which  occurs  in  a  late  inscrip- 

c  Diod.  XIX.  4.  6—9.     He  tion  in  Castelli  Inscript.  Sic.  V. 

also  sometimes  convened  public  5.  p.  44. 

assemblies,  when  it  pleased  him  e  Liv.  XXIV.  27. 

to   play   the   drj^oriKOQ.     Diod.  f  See  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and 

XX.  63,  79.  Zenobius    in     'nnra^ov    7rtVa£; 

d  Otherwise  it  must  have  been  on  this  tablet  were  entered  ra 
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8.  After  this  account  of  the  constitution  of  Syra- 
cuse, we  may  proceed  to  notice  those  of  GEL  A,  and 
its  colony  AGRIGENTUM  ;  as  these  cities,  though  de- 
riving their  origin  from  Rhodes,  perhaps  took  Syra- 
cuse for  their  model  in  the  formation  of  their  govern- 
ment. In  both  states  the  noble  and  wealthy  first 
held  the  ruling  power ;  which  was  afterwards  for  a 
long  time  possessed  by  ty rants .g  Agrigentum,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Thrasydeeus  in  473  B.  C.,  received 
a  democratic  constitution  :h  we  know,  however,  that 
at  that  time  an  assembly  of  a  thousand,  appointed  for 
three  years,  governed  the  state.  This  assembly  was 
suppressed  by  Empedocles  the  philosopher  ;'  who  ob- 
tained so  large  a  share  of  popular  favour  that  he  was 
even  offered  the  office  of  king.k  The  assembly  of 
a  thousand  also  occurs  in  Rhegium  and  Croton,  in 
speaking  of  which  city  we  will  again  mention  this 
subject.  Further  than  this  all  information  fails  us. 
Scipio  established  anew  the  senate  of  Agrigentum, 
and  ordered  that  the  number  of  the  new  colonists  of 
Manlius  should  never  exceed  that  of  the  ancient  citi- 


TWV  (LTCLKTOVVTWV  ovo/jutTd.     In  Alcmanes   and  Alcander  (He- 

Diod.  XIV.  64.   ITTTT^  appears  racl.  Pont.  36.),  Theron  488— 

to  be  the  name  of  the  class  of  473  B.  C.  according  to  Boeckh? 

knights.  and  Thrasydaeus,  who  was  ex- 

g  At  Gela  Oleander  was  ty-  pelled  in  the  same  year, 

rant,  after  a  period  of  oligarchy  h  Diod.  XI.  53.   Koptarapevoi 

(Aristot.  Pol.  V.   10.  4.),  from  n}v  fypoKpariav. 

505  to  498  B.  C.  (Herod.  VII.  {  See   Diogen.   Laert.  VIII. 

157.  Dion.  Hal.  VII.  1.    Pau-  66.  Timams  Fragm.  2.  ed.  Go- 

san.  VI.  9.);  then  his  brother  eller.  Sturz Empedocles, p.  108. 

Hippocrates   498  —  491   B.C.  k  Aristot.  ap.Diog.  VI II.  63. 

Gelon  in  491  B.  C.     At  Agri-  The  words,  fitrre  ov  povov  i\v 

gentum  there  was  a  timocracy  TUV  TrXovarlwv  aXXa  nal  r&v  TO. 

(Arist.  Pol.  V.  8.  4.),  then  Pha-  fyfwriKa    typovovvTwv,   do    not 

laris  555 — 548  B.  C.  according  present  any  difficulty, 
to  Eusebius  and  Bentley,  then 
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zens.1  The  same  senate,  in  an  inscription  of  the 
Roman  time,™  is  called  <ruyxX->jTO£,  o-vveftpiov,  and 
jSouAv),  and  appears  to  have  consisted  of  110  mem- 
bers ;  the  day  of  meeting  is  stated :  it  appears  that 
the  senate  then  alternated  every  two  months;11  the 
decree  of  the  senate  is  referred  to  the  popular  assem- 
bly (aX/a)  ;  over  which  a  Trpoayopo^  presided0  (which 
was  also  the  name  of  the  supreme  magistrate  at  Ca- 
tana  in  the  time  of  Cicero)  ;p  the  Hyllean  tribe  has 
the  precedency  on  the  day  of  this  assembly.  A  hiero- 
thytes  gives  his  name  to  the  year,  corresponding  to  the 
amphipolus  at  Syracuse  ;  in  whose  place  a  hierapolus4 
is  mentioned  in  a  similar  decree  of  Gela,r  together 
with  whom  a  xarswao<no£,  an  annual  magistrate  (per- 
haps archon),  is  mentioned.  In  this  state  the  senate 
(0ouX>j)  appears  to  have  been  changed  every  half 
year,3  their  decrees  being  also  confirmed  by  the  as- 
sembly (aX/a)  ;l  the  assembly  is  led  by  a  Trpo^rarris, 
the  same  magistrate  whom  we  have  already  met  with 
in  nearly  all  the  democratic  states  of  the  Dorians,  in 
Argos,  Corcyra,  and  Syracuse." 

9.  We  now  return  to  Peloponnesus.  In  SICYON 
the  tyrants  had,  as  in  other  states,  been  the  leaders  of 
a  democratic  party  ;x  but  their  dominion  put  an  end 

1  Cic.  Verr.  I.  2.  50.  r  Maffei  Mus.  Veron.  p.  329. 

m  Gruter,   p.  401.     Castelli,  Muratori,  p.  642,  1.     Castello, 

p.  79,  &c.  p.  84.  cf.  ibid.  p.  25. 

n  'AXiavpa  EKTCIQ  diprjvov  Rap-  s  Boi/Xae  aXtaoyia  (vulg.  aXt- 

vtiov  t^riKovroQ  nEMilTAI.   See  atrjuara)  devrepag  E^aprj^ov  Kap- 

above  concerning  Rhodes,  §  3.  veiou  rpiajca^i. 

0  TheHierothyteswastheTra-          i  £&>£c  79  aXt^t  KaOa  KO.I  rq. 

paTrpoorarae  of  the  j3ov\rj  (HA-  /3ovX^t,  as  the  sense  requires  us 

PAHPOSTATA  TAS  should  be  to  read  with  Castello. 
written).  u  See  also  the  Calymnian  de- 

r  Verr.  I.  4.  23,  39.  cree  (Chandler,  p.  21.  n.  85.) 

q   Concerning    the    iEpcnroXoi  e^o^e    TCI    fiovXq    KUL    rw 

see  Boissonade  in  the  Classical  yvwpa  Trpoffrarar, 
Journal,  vol.  XYIl.  p.  396.  x  B.  I.  ch.  8.  §  2. 
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to  the  times  of  disturbance  and  irregularity,  which  had 
occasioned  the  Pythian  priestess  to  say,  that  "  Sicyon 
"  needed  a  disciplinarian. "y  After  their  overthrow 
an  early  constitution  was  restored,  which  remained 
unshaken  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  are 
only  informed  that  in  418  B.  C.  the  Lacedaemonians 
made  the  constitution  more  oligarchical  ;z  that  it  had 
not  previously  been  entirely  democratical,  is  shown  by 
the  fidelity  with  which  Sicyon  adhered  to  the  head  of 
the  Peloponnesian  league.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
we  find  that  Sicyon  possessed  an  Achsean  constitution, 
i.  e.,  one  founded  on  property,  in  which  the  rich  were 
supreme  ;a  Euphron,  in  369  B.  C.,  undertook  to 
change  this  into  a  democracy,  and  thus  obtained  the 
tyranny,  until  the  party  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  per- 
secuted, overthrew  hirn.b  Plutarch  states  most  clearly 
the  changes  in  this  constitution  ;  "  after  the  unmixed 
"  and  Doric  aristocracy0  had  been  destroyed,  Sicyon 
"  fell  from  one  sedition,  from  one  tyranny  into  an- 
"  other;"  until,  at  the  time  of  Aratus,  it  adopted  the 
almost  purely  democratical  institutions  of  the  Achseans. 
As  PHLIUS  during  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war 
remained  faithful  to  the  interest  of  Sparta  and  hostile 
to  Argos,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  was  under  an 
aristocratic  government.*  In  a  revolution  which  took 
place  before  383  B.  C.  the  Lacedaemonian  party  had 
been  expelled,  but  were  in  the  same  year  again  re- 
ceived by  the  people ;  the  government,  however,  did 
not  become  democratical,  until  Agesilaus,  introduced 
by  the  former  party,  conquered  the  city,  and  remo- 

y  Plutarch,    de    sera    Num.         c"A/oparoe  Kal  Awpi/o)  apurro- 

Vind.  7.  p.  231.  jcpan'a,  Plutarch.  Arat.  2. 
2Thucyd.  V.  81.  d  Some  members  of  the  oli- 

R  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  1.  44.  garchical   party  of   Argos   also 

b  VII.  1.  45,  VII.  3.  4.  fled  to  Phlius,  Thucyd.  V.  83. 
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delled  the  constitution6  (379  B.C.).  Before  this 
period  the  democratic  assembly  consisted  of  more 
than  5000  members,  those  who  were  inclined  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  furnished  above  1000  heavy-armed 
soldiers.  A  very  regular  system  of  government  is 
proved  to  have  existed,  by  the  patience  and  heroism 
with  which  the  Phliasians,  in  372—376  B.  C.,  de- 
fended their  city  and  country  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Argives,  Arcadians,  Eleans,  and  Thebans,  until, 
without  breaking  their  fidelity  to  Sparta,  they  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Thebes  and  Argos  (366  B.  C.). 

10.  In  MEGARA  the  tyranny  of  Theagenes,  to 
which  he  rose  from  a  demagogue,  was  overthrown 
by  Sparta,  and  the  early  constitution  restored,  which 
for  a  time  was  administered  with  moderation/  but 
even  during  the  Persian  war  it  had  already  been 
rendered  more  democratical  by  the  admission  of 
Perioeei.g  The  elegiac  poet  Theognis  shows  himself 
about  this  time  the  zealous  friend  of  aristocracy  ; b  he 
dreads  in  particular  men  who  stir  up  the  populace 
to  evil,  and,  as  leaders  of  parties,  cause  disorder  and 
dissension  in  the  peaceful  city ;  he  laments  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pride  of  nobility,  the  general  eager- 
ness for  riches,  and  the  increase  of  a  crafty  and  de- 
ceitful disposition.1  These  struggles  after  popular 

e  Xen.   Hell.   V.    2.  8.   sqq.         g  See  above,   ch.  3.  §  3.     It 

V.  3.  10.  sqq.    V.  3.  21.  sqq.  appears   to    me   nearly  certain 

Fifty    persons    of  each    party  that  the  passage  refers  to  Me- 

made  a  plan  for  a  new  consti-  gara  near  Corinth, 
tution,    Hell.  V.  3.  25.      The         h  See  above,  ch.  l.§4.  ch.4. 

refugees  residing  at  Argos,  in  §  8. 

375  B.  C.  were  manifestly  de-         *  V.  43,  66,  847.  ed.  Bekker. 

mocrats,  the  same  as  in  Xen.  [See  generally  on  the  aristocra- 

Hell.  VII.  2.  5.  in  369  B.  C.  tical  tendency  of  the  poetry  of 

f  Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  18.     Me-  Theognis,  and  the  constitution 

yaptte     OtayeV// —  e/c/3aXovr£e,  of  Megara,   Welcker,  Prolego- 

oXtyov      xpovov      £(no<pp6vri<rav  mena  ad  Theognin,  pp.  x — xli.] 
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liberty,  promoted  by  demagogues,  soon  produced  the 
greatest  disturbance ;  the  people  no  longer  paid  the 
interest  of  their  debts,  and  even  required  a  cession  of 
that  which  had  been  already  paid  (?ra?uvTox/a)  ;  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and  the  very  temples,  were  plun- 
dered ;  many  persons  were  banished  for  the  purpose 
of  confiscating  their  property.k   It  was  perhaps  at  this 
time  that  the  Megarians  adopted  the  democratic  in- 
stitution of  ostracism.1     The   nobles,  however,   soon 
returned,  conquered  the  people  in  a  battle,  and  re- 
stored an  oligarchy,  which  was  the  more  oppressive, 
as  the  public  offices  were  for  a  time  exclusively  filled 
by  persons  who  had  fought  against  the  people.™     It 
is  probable  that  the  consequence  of  this  return  was 
the  revolt  of  Megara  from  Athens,  in  446  B.  C.;n 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Lace- 
daemonian party  was  predominant.     But  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  war  the  aristocratic  party  of  Megara  was 
in  banishment  at  Pegse ;  and  when  they  were  about 
to  be  recalled,  and  restored  to  their  city,  the  leaders 
of  the  people  preferred  to  have  the  Athenians  in  the 
town  rather  than  the  citizens  whom  they  had  driven 
from  their  walls.     By  the  influence  of  Brasidas,  how- 
ever, they  returned,  upon  a  promise  of  amnesty,  which 
they  did  not  long  observe.     For  having  first  obtained 
the    supreme  offices  (to  which  they  must   therefore 
have  had  a  particular  claim) ,  they  brought  a  hundred 
of  their  chief  enemies  before  the  people,  and  forced 

k  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  6.  V.  4.  to     the   Peloponnesian    theori, 

3.  Plut.  ubi  sup.    I  suspect  that  Plutarch  ubi  sup.  p.  59. 

Theognis    (v.   677.)   speaks  of  1  Schol,   Aristoph.    Eq.  851. 

this    period,  ^p/^ara  «T   apTra-  Phavorinus  in  oarpaKly^a. 

£ovcri  fltq.,   Koapog  ft  aTro'XwXej/,  m  Aristot.   Pol.  V.  4.    3.  IV. 

and  in  the  whole  political  alle-  12.  10. 

gory  of  the  passage.     This  was  n  Thuc.  I.  114.  cf.  103. 
the  time  of  the  violence   done 
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them  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  accused  with  open 
votes.  The  people,  terrified  by  this  measure,  con- 
demned them  to  death.  At  the  same  time  the  domi- 
nant party  established  a  close  and  strict  oligarchy,0 
which  remained  in  existence  for  a  very  long  period.p 
In  375  B.C.,  we  again  find  that  democracy  was  the 
established  constitution,  and  that  the  attempts  of  the 
oligarchs  to  change  it  were  defeated.*1  Demosthenes1 
mentions  a  court  of  three  hundred  in  this  state,  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  public  offences  ;  and  at  this  time 
nobility  and  wealth  were  frequently  united  in  the  same 
persons.  Of  the  Megarian  magistrates  we  have 
already  mentioned  a  king,8  to  which  may  now  be 
added  the  hieromnamon,  an  office  always  held  by  the 
priest  of  Poseidon/  and  probably  having  the  same 
duties  and  privileges  as  the  amphipolus,  hierapolus, 
and  hierothytes  in  the  Sicilian  states.  The  antiquity 
of  this  office  is  evident  from  its  occurrence  in  the 
colonies  of  Megara,  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon.  In 
the  former  a  hieromnamon  is  mentioned  in  a  decree 
quoted  by  Demosthenes,u  who  gives  his  name  to  the 
year  ;  in  the  latter,  a  decree  now  extant x  mentions  first 
a  king,  then  a  hieromnamon,  then  a  prophet,  together 
with  three  nomophylaces,  all  administering  the  public 

0  Thuc.  IV.  66,  74.  u  De  Corona,  p.  255.  and  in 
*  Thuc.  ubi  sup.    et  V.  31.     another' decree  in  Polyb.  IV. 

In  this  aristocratic  period  the  52.4.   They  also  occur  in  coins. 

7rpo/3ovXoi  .were   magistrates  of  x!nCaylus,  Recueil,  II.pl. 

high  authority  in  Megara,  Ari-  55.  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris, 

stoph.  Acharn.  755.  It  is   the  same  which  Corsini 

1  Diod.  XV.  40.  F.  A.  I.  2.  p.  469.  considered 

7T£pt    TrapctTrpEfffieias,    pp.  as  Delphian.    It  decrees  a  crown 

435,  436.  to   a  '  A-yep&v  /3ov\ae,  and  the 

8  Above,  p.  113,  note  *.  eight  persons  whose  names  are 

1  Plutarch.    Symp.  VIII.   8.  subscribed     are    probably    se- 

4.  p.  379,  where  indeed  the  ex-  nators. 
pression  is  very  indefinite. 
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affairs  (alfrujavwi/Tes)  for  the  appointed  term  of  a 
month.  The  two  first  we  have  already  seen  united 
in  the  very  same  manner  at  Megara  ;  the  third  refers 
to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  of  the  transfer  of  which  from 
the  mother-state  to  Chalcedon  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  pointed  out  an  oracle  of  Apollo  which  was  de- 
livered there  ;  y  the  nomophylaces  also  occur  at  Sparta. 
The  hieromnamon  was  probably  priest  also  of  Posei- 
don in  the  colonies,  the  worship  of  which  god,  deriving 
its  origin  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  was  at  least 
more  prevalent  than  any  other.2 

11.  The  constitution  of  BYZANTIUM  was  at'  first 
royal,*  afterwards  aristocratical,b  and  the  oligarchy, 
which  soon  succeeded,  was,  in  390  B.C.,  changed  by 
Thrasybulus  the  Athenian  into  democracy.0  Equal 
privileges  were  at  the  same  time  probably  granted  to' 
the  new  citizens,  who,  on  account  of  their  demands, 
had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the  ancient  colonists.d 
After  this,  the  democracy  appears  to  have  continued 
for  a  long  time  ;  e  but  on  account  of  the  duration  of 
this  form  of  government,  and  the  habit  of  passing  their 

y  Vol.  I.  p.  250,  note  *.  Concerning  the  bondslaves,  see 

T  See,  besides  other  writers,  above,  ch.  4,  §  5. 

Boettiger,  Amalthea,  vol.  II.  p.  b    According    to    Hesychius 

304.  —  Of     the    hieromnemons  Milesius,  Aiwv  rte  rwv  By^av- 

Letronne   has    treated    at    full  rtW  apioroicpartav  e£e'£aro. 

length,   Mem.   de    1'Acad.  des  c  Xen.    Hell.    IV.     8.    27. 

Inscriptions,  torn.  VI.  p.   221,  What  the  Thirty   in  Diodorus 

but    without    remarking    that,  XIV.  12.  are,  whom  Clearchus 

besides  Delphi,   they  are  pecu-  put  to    death   after  the   magi- 

liar  to  Megara  and  its  colonies.  strates,  we   are   entirely   igno- 

a  At  least  if  Dineus  (  Dinaeus)  rant,  since  the  right  explanation 

was  king,   see   book    I.  ch.  6.  or    emendation    of    the    word 

§  9  ;  this  Dineus  is,  however,  Boiwrove  is  still  a  desideratum. 

called  by  Hesychius  Milesius,  d  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  10. 

§  20,  only  general  of  the  Byzan-  e   Theopompus    ap.    Athen. 

tians,  and  roTrapx^c  of  Chalce-  XII.    p.  526  E.  cf.  Memnon. 

don.    He  appears,  nevertheless,  23.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  724. 
to   be   an  historical   personage. 
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time  in  the  market-place  and  the  harbour,  which  the 
people  had  contracted  from  the  situation  of  the  town, 
a  great  dissoluteness  of  manners  existed  ;  and  this 
was  also  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Chal- 
cedon,  which  had  adopted  the  Byzantine  democracy, 
and,  together  with  its  ancient  constitution,  had  lost  the 
temperance  and  regularity  for  which  it  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. In  these  times  the  Byzantians  were  fre- 
quently in  great  financial  difficulties,  from  which  they 
often  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  violent 
measures/  In  the  document  quoted  by  Demosthenes, 
the  senate  (j3o>Xa)  transfers  a  decree  in  its  first  stage, 
called  pr/rga,g  to  an  individual,  in  order  to  bring  it 
before  the  people  in  the  assembly  (aX/a),  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  customary  at  Athens ;  the 
existing  constitution  is  called  in  this  document  a  ?ra- 
rpiog  TTohirsia.  The  office  of  archon  was  perhaps 
introduced  together  with  the  democracy;11  the  civil 
authority  of  the  generals  existed  in  many  states  in 
later  times.  The  hundreds  (Ixaroo-Ty^)  occur  ap- 
parently as  a  subdivision  of  the  tribes,1  and  therefore 
as  a  species  of  phratrise  ;k  they  were  probably  com- 
mon to  all  the  colonies  of  Megara,  since  we  find  them 
in  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus.  In  this  city  we  know  to 
a  certainty  that  the  hundreds  were  divisions  of  the 
tribes,  of  which  there  were  three  ;*  the  rich  (i.  e.,  the 

f  Pseud- Aristot.    (Econ.   II.  Heyne  Comment,  rec.  Getting. 

2.  3.    The  transit  duties  levied  vol.  I.  p.  8. 

at  the  Bosporus  are  well  known,  i  Pseud- Aristot.  ubi  sup. 

Boeckh's  Economy  of  Athens,  k   Chandler.    Inscript.    App. 

vol.  II.  p.  40.  12.  p.  94. 

g  A  decree  of  the  senate  be-  *  ^Eneas  Poliorcet.    11.   (ad 

fore  it  had  received  the  sane-  calc.  Polyb.)  ovauv  avTolg  rpiwv 

tion  of  the  people  was  also  call-  0vAwv  /ecu  rfrrapojv  tKaroorvwy. 

ed  prjrpa  in  Sparta  ;  see  above,  There  must  evidently  have  been 

ch.  5.  §  8.  more   than  four    hundreds    to 

h   It   occurs  on    coins.     See  three  tribes,    as  Casaubon  re- 
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possessors  of  the  original  lots)  were  all  in  the  same 
hundred ;  but  the  demagogues,  intending  to  destroy 
the  aristocracy,  divided  the  people  into  sixty  new  hun- 
dreds, independent  of  the  tribes,  in  which  rich  and 
poor  were  entered  without  distinction  :  nearly  the 
same  measure  as  that  by  which  Cleisthenes  had  so 
greatly  raised  the  democracy  at  Athens. 

This  HERACLEA  PONTICA,  a  settlement  in  part 
of  Boeotians,  but  chiefly  from  Megara,™  had  doubtless 
originally  possessed  the  same  constitution  as  other 
Doric  colonies ;  and  the  different  classes  were,  first, 
the  possessors  of  the  original  lots  ;  secondly,  a  demus, 
or  popular  party,  who  had  settled  either  at  the  same 
time  or  subsequently ;  and,  thirdly,  the  bondslaves, 
the  Mariandynians.n  Although  we  are  not  able  to 
give  any  detailed  account  of  the  changes  in  the  go- 
vernment of  this  state,  it  may  be  observed,  that  for  a 
time  the  citizens  alone  had  political  power  (the  ?roX/- 
Tsvfjt.oL)  ;  but  that  the  people  had  the  privilege  of  judg- 
ing (that  is,  probably  in  civil  cases),  which  occasioned 
a  change  in  the  constitution.0  Before  364  B.C.  the 
popular  party  demanded  with  violence  an  abolition  of 
debts,  and  a  new  division  of  the  territory ;  .the  senate, 
which  at  that  time  was  not  a  body  selected  from  the 
people,  but  from  the  aristocracy,1*  at  length,  being 
unable  to  act  for  itself,  knew  no  other  means  than  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Clearchus,  an  exile,  who  im- 

marks.       Perhaps    we    should  mainder.     The  event  probably 

read  Terrapuv  KO.I  eiicoffi  l/caro-  took    place   before    the    104th 

ffTiHDr,  or  with  Goettling  (Her-  Olympiad,  364  B.C. 

mes,  vol.  XXV.  p.   155.)  TET-  m  See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §  10. 

Tapwv    kv    cKaffTr)    EKaroaTviov .  n  See  above,  ch.  4.  §  5. 

Casaubon's  emendation  of  rer-  °  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5.  6. 

rapaKovra.  for    T£TTap<i)v  is   not  ^This   is   evident  from   the 

admissible,  as  forty  is  not  divi-  context  of  the  passage  in  Jus- 

sible  by  three    without  a   re-  tin.  XVI.  4. 
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mediately  marched  with  a  body  of  soldiers  into  the 
city.  But,  instead  of  protecting  the  dignity  of  those 
who  had  called  him  in,  he  became  a  leader  of  the 
people,  and,  what  in  fact  he  is  already,  who  sets  the 
blind  fury  and  physical  force  of  the  multitude  in  action 
against  justice  and  good  order  —  a  tyrant.  1  Clearchus 
put  to  death  sixty  of  the  members  of  the  senate, 
whom  he  had  seized,1  liberated  their  slaves,  i.  e., 
the  Mariandynians  ;  and  compelled  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  marry  these  bondsmen,  unquestionably 
the  best  means  of  extirpating  an  hereditary  aristocracy  ; 
but  the  pride  of  noble  descent  was  so  strong  in  the 
breasts  of  these  women,  that  the  greater  number  freed 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  by  suicide.  It  must  be 
supposed,  that  a  tyranny  administered  in  so  violent 
a  spirit,  and  continued  through  several  generations, 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  constitution.8 

12.  In  the  Spartan  colony  of  CNIDOS  the  govern- 
ment was  a  close  aristocracy.  At  the  head  of  the 
state  was  a  council  of  sixty  members,  who  were  chosen 
from  among  the  nobles.  Its  powers  were  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Spartan  gerusia,  from  which 
its  number  is  also  copied.  It  debated  concerning  all 


i  Compare  with  Justin  ^Eneas     gins    e&>£e    ry   (3ov\q.    KCU 
Poliorc.  12. 


r  According  to  Polysenus  II.  yvwpa  7rpv[ravtwi>   £7ra]3r)  Ap- 

30.   2.     Clearchus    caused   the  rco-iXae  Motpayevevc  al[p£Qeie] 

whole  senate  of  300  to  be  put  ayopavopog  e7refjit\ri6r)  rov  (Hafjiov 

to  death,  which  is  here  repre-  pera  Trao-ae  ^tXorc/uac,  &c.    Au- 

sented  as  a  standing  body.  other  contains  trvvdfjKai  between 

8  Of    the   Megarian    colony  the  <%tog  rw  v  'AffrviraXattwv  and 

Astyvalcea  we  have  inscriptions  the  ^fjfios  rwv  'Pupaiuv  ;  in  this 

in  tolerable  preservation,  but  not  also   we    read,    eSo£e  TV   fyuo* 

until  the  last  times  of  indepen-  Ev^wv^ag     EvjcXeuc     eTreffrarst 

dence,  when  the  constitution  be-  Trpvraviwv  [yj/w/za].  See  Boeckli 

came  similar  to  that  of  Athens.  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr.  Nos.  2483. 

An  inscription,   already  quoted  2485. 
in  vol.  I.  p.   116,  note   y,  be- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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public  affairs,  previously  to  their  being  laid  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  had  the  superintendence 
of  manners.  The  office  lasted  for  life,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  no  responsibility.*  The  members  were  styled 
apvypoveg,  and  the  president  was  called  a^strrTjp,  who 
inquired  the  opinion  of  each  councillor.  Only  one 
person  from  each  family  was  eligible  to  the  council 
and  public  offices,  younger  brothers  being  excluded. 
This  occasioned  dissensions  between  members  of  the 
same  family ;  those  who  were  not  admitted  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  the  oligarchy  was  overthrown.11 
This  event  probably  took  place  a  short  time  before  the 
life  of  Aristotle.  Eudoxus  the  philosopher,  and  Ar- 
chias,  a  person  of  whom  little  is  known,  are  mentioned 
as  legislators  of  the  Cnidians.x 

In  the  Spartan  island  of  ME  LOS  we  find  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
was  at  least  greater  than  at  Athens.7  Of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  THERA,  and  of  its  ephors,  we  have 
already  spoken.2 

13.  The  changes  in  the  government  of  GYRENE 
we  pointed  out  when  speaking  of  the  Perioaci.  Ori- 
ginally the  constitution  was  perhaps  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  Sparta.  Afterwards  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  colonists  came  into  collision  with  the  claims  of 
the  later  settlers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  kings 
obtained  an  unconstitutional  and  nearly  tyrannical 
power.  It  appears  that  they  were  stimulated  by 
their  connexion,  both  by  friendship  and  marriage, 
with  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  to  change  the  ancient 

1  All  this  is  stated  in  Plutarch.  The     latter     by    Theodoretus 

Qu.  Gr.  4.  Gnec.  Aff.  IX.  16. 

u  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5.  3,  11.  y  Thucyd.  V.  84. 

x  The  former  by  Hermippus  z  Above,  ch.  6,  §  10,  and  ch. 

ap.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  88.  and  7,  §  1. 
Plutarch,  in  Colot.  32.  p.  194. 
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royalty  into  an  oriental  despotism.  Hence,  in  the 
reign  of  Battus  III.,  Demonax  the  Mantinean,  who 
was  called  in  to  frame  a  constitution  for  this  city, 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  community ;  he  like- 
wise gave  to  the  new  colonists  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zenship with  the  ancient  citizens,  although  the  latter 
doubtless  still  retained  many  privileges.  The  power 
of  the  kings  was  limited  within  the  narrowest  bounds  ; 
and  they  were  only  permitted  to  enjoy  the  revenues 
flowing  from  the  sacerdotal  office  and  their  own 
lands,a  whereas  they  had  before  claimed  possession  of 
the  whole  property  of  the  state  ;b  they  had,  like  the 
Spartan  kings,  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  council,  arid 
probably  presided  over  it,  which  duties  were  performed 
by  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  during 
the  absence  of  her  son.c  These  restrictions  were, 
however,  violently  opposed  by  the  princes  just  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  by  their  successors,  who  thus  drew 
upon  themselves  their  own  ruin.  Arcesilaus  also,  to 
whom  Pindar  addressed  an  ode,  the  fourth  of  the  name, 
ruled  with  harshness,  and  protected  his  power  by  fo- 
reign mercenaries  :d  and  the  poet  doubtless  advised  him 
with  good  reason,  although  without  success,  "  not  to 
f(  destroy  with  sharp  axe  the  branches  of  the  great 
"  oak  (the  nobles  of  the  state),  and  disfigure  its 
"  beautiful  form  ;  for  that,  even  when  deprived  of  its 
"  vigour,  it  gives  proof  of  its  power,  when  the  de- 

a  TejueVfct   in   the    Homeric  the  kings  had  been  deprived, 

sense,    Herod.   IV.    161.      Cf.  Compare  Thrige,  Res  Cyrenen- 

Diod.  Exc.  8.  vol.  II.  p.  551.  sium,  p.  154.  note. 

Wesseling.     Tct  r&v  Trpoyovwv  b  Diod.  vol.  II.  p.  550.  Wess. 

ye>a  in  Herodotus,  IV.   162.  c  Herod.  IV.  165. 

which  Arcesilaus  wished  to  re-  d  Boeckh   Explic.    ad  Find, 

gain,  refers  to  the  revenues,  as  Pyth.  IV.  p.  266. 
well  as  to  the  privileges  of  which 

N2 
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"  structivefire  of  winter  (of  insurrection)  snatches  it ; 
"  or,  having  left  its  own  place  desolate,  serves  a 
"  wretched  servitude,    supporting-    with   the    other 
"  columns  the  roof  of  the  royal  palace"   (i.  e.,  if  the 
people  in  despair  throws  itself  under  the  dominion  of  a 
foreign  king).6     But  the  soothing  hand  with  which 
the  poet  advises  that  the  wounds  of  the  state  should  be 
treated  was  not  that  of  Arcesilaus,  celebrated  only  for 
his  boldness  and  valour.     For  these  reasons  he  was 
the  last  in  the  line  of  the  princes  of  Cyrene  (after 
457  B.C.),  and  a  democratical  government  succeeded. 
His  son  Battus  took  refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  where  he  died ;  and  the  head  of  his  corpse  was 
thrown  by  these  republicans  into  the  sea.f     The  new 
form  of  government  obtained  stability  and  duration  by 
an  entire  change ;  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
trias  was  increased,  the  political  union  of  the  houses 
destroyed,  the  family  rites  were  incorporated  in  the 
public  worship,g  &c.     Some  element  of  disturbance 
and  revolution  must,  however,  have  been  still  left  in 
the  constitution,11  if  the  Cyrenseans  requested  Plato  to 
contrive  for  them  a  temperate  and  well-ordered  go- 
vernment, which  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  they  seemed  too  prosperous 
to  themselves.     At  a  later  period,  Lucullus  the  Roman 

e  Pyth.  IV.  263.  according  to  circumstance  that  this  person 
Boeckh's  explanation.  only  instituted  three  tribes,  and 
f  Heracl.  Pont.  4.  therefore  could  hardly  have  in- 
§  Aristotle  Pol.  V.  2. 11.  says,  creased  their  number.  See 
that  the  founders  of  the  de-  Thrige,  Res  Cyrenensium,  pp. 
mocracy  at  Cyrene  established  103 — 192. 
other  and  more  tribes ;  which  h  See  also  concerning  the  con- 
statement  must  be  referred  to  test  between  a  democratic  and 
this  time ;  for  that  by  the  TOV  aristocratic  party  in  Olymp. 
Sfjpov  KadtffravTEg  Demonax  is  95.1.  400  B.C.  Diod.  XIV.  34. 
not  meant,  is  evident  from  the 
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is  said  to  have  restored  the  city  to  tranquillity,  after 
many  wars  and  tyrannies.1 

14.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  co- 
lony of  TARENTUM  there  were  two  chief  periods.  In 
the  first  we  must  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  the  other 
Doric  colonies,  that  there  was  the  same  division  of 
ranks,  viz.,  noble  citizens,  governing  the  state  under  a 
king  ;k  the  people,  to  whom  few  and  limited  powers 
were  allowed  ;  and  aboriginal  bondsmen,  chiefly  resid- 
ing upon  the  lands  of  the  highest  class.1  This  con- 
stitution must,  however,  have  been  gradually  relaxed ; 
for  Aristotle  calls  it  a  politeia  in  the  limited  sense, 
which,  as  he  informs  us,  lasted  over  the  Persian  war, 
and  did  not  pass  into  a  democracy  until  a  large  part  of 
the  nobles  had  been  slain  in  a  bloody  battle  against  the 
lapygians  (474  B.C.)m  The  transition  was  intro- 
duced without  any  violent  revolution,  by  some  measures, 
in  which  the  aristocracy  submitted  to  the  claims  of 
the  people.  First  of  all,  according  to  Aristotle,11  they 

*  Pint.  Lucull.  2. — Concern-  y^ere^,  rag  &  alptrae,  Iva.  7ro\t- 
ing  the  ephors    of  Gyrene  see  revwvrai  fieXriov.     These  insti- 
above,  ch.  7.  §  1.  tutions  can  only  be  referred  to 
k  Ch.  6.  §  10.  this  period,  for  the  present  tense 
1  Concerning  these  see  above,  TrapaaKevaCovffi  shows  their  ex- 
page  52.  note  f.      From  these  istence   when    the   author   was 
Pelasgian  bondsmen,  bands  of  writing ;  iiroiriaav  refers  only  to 
robbers,  called    irepidivoi,  pro-  the  time  of  the  institution,  and 
ceeded>  according  to  Plato  Leg.  the  words  iW  ftfre'xfl  again  prove 
VI.  p.   777.      Cf.   Athen.  VI.  their  actual  existence. — As  to 
p.  267.  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
m  Polit.  V.  2.  8.      See  Heyne  Koivd  TTOLOVVTEQ  rd  Krij^ara  iirl 
Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  II.  p.  221.  n)v  xpvjffiv,  it  is  known  that  at 
n  Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  3.  5.  oi  Rome,  when  the  ager  publicus 
oi,  KOIVO.   TTOWVVTEQ  ra  was  divided  among  the  plebeians, 
rote    curopoie    £7ri   rr)v  it  was  either  given  them  by  as- 
evvovv  7rapaffKeva£ovffi  signation    as   absolute   property 
TO   TrXrjdoQ.    en    tie    TUQ   CL^CLQ  (mancipium,     dominium),     in 
iiroir\(Tav  <Wrae,  rae  [lev  which  case  it  ceased  to  be  pub- 
,  rag  £e  fcXr/pwrae'  rag  JJLEV  licus  ;  or  it  was  held  by  pos- 
OTTWC  6  ^Ty/uoc  avTwv  sessioHes,  in  early  times  by  the 
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divided  the  public  property  among  the  poorer  classes  ; 
but  only  gave  them  the  use  of  it ;  i.  e.,  apparently  the 
public  lands  were  apportioned  out  to  them  ;  but  at  the 
payment  of  a  small  rent,  in  token  that  they  had  not  the 
absolute  property  in  the  soil.  Besides  this  popular 
measure,  the  number  of  all  the  public  offices  was 
doubled  ;  and  one  half  was  filled  by  election,  the  other 
by  lot ;  in  order,  by  the  latter  mode  of  nomination,  to 
open  a  way  to  their  attainment  by  the  lower  orders. 
This  democracy  at  first  promoted  to  a  great  degree  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  the  state,0  while  persons  of 
character  and  dignity  were  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  example,  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time, 
Archytas  the  Pythagorean,  a  man  of  singular  vigour 
and  wisdom,  who,  as  well  as  all  adherents  of  the 
Pythagorean  league  (of  which  he  could  not  then  have 
been  a  member),  was  of  an  aristocratical  disposition.1* 
He  was  general  seven  times,  although  it  was  prohibited 
by  law  that  the  same  person  should  hold  this  office 
more  than  once,q  and  never  suffered  a  defeat  :r  the 
people  with  a  noble  confidence  entrusted  to  him  for  a 

patricians,  who  only  occupied  it  &c. :  of   whom   two   and   four 

with  an  usufructuary  right,  while  were   chosen  by  lot,   two  and 

the  land  remained  pubticus,  was  four  by  election, 
not  marked  out  with  limits,  and         °  Strabo  VI.  p.  280. 
could  be  at  any  time  reclaimed         P  Which  would  also  be  proved 

by   the    state    (See    Niebuhr's  by   the  Fragment  of  Archytas 

Roman  History,  vol.  II.  p.  363.  concerning  the  Spartan  consti- 

sqq.  ed.  1.  Eng.  Transl.  com-  tution     (Stobseus     Serm.     41. 

pare  vol.  I.  note  443.  ed.  2.).  Orelli  Opusc.    Moral,  vol.   II. 

The  occupation  of  the    public  p.  254.),  if  it  were  genuine, 
lands  of  Tarentum  was  probably         1  Diog.  Latrt.  VIII.  79.  six 

allowed  to  the  poor  on  similar  times,  according  to  jElian.  V.  H. 

conditions.      As   to   the   Sirrag  VII.  14.  cf.  III.  17. 
iroieiy  rag  apxae,  Aristotle  seems         r  Aristoxenus    ap.    Diog.   L. 

to  mean,  that  if,  for  example,  VIII.   82.    See  Jamblich.  Py- 

there  had  been  two  agoranomi,  thag.  §  197.    Hesych.  Miles,  in 

four  strategi,  &c.  they  then  made  Vit.  Archyt. 
four  agoranomi,  eight  strategi, 
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considerable  time  the  entire  management  of  public 
affairs.8  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  as  there 
were  no  longer  any  men  of  this  stamp  to  carry  on  the 
government,  and  the  corruption  of  manners,  caused  by 
the  natural  fruitfulness  of  the  country,  and  restrained 
by  no  strict  laws,  was  continually  on  the  increase,  the 
state  of  Tarentum  was  so  entirely  changed,  that  every 
trace  of  the  ancient  Doric  character,  and  particularly 
of  the  mother-country,  disappeared ;  hence,  although 
externally  powerful  and  wealthy,  it  was  from  its  real 
internal  debility,  in  the  end,  necessarily  overthrown, 
particularly  when  the  insolent  violence  of  the  people 
became  a  fresh  source  of  weakness.* 

15.  On  the  constitution  of  the  Tarentine  colony 
HERACLEA  (433  B.C.)  the  monuments  extant,  al- 
though important  in  other  respects,  afford  little  infor- 
mation. In  the  well-known  inscription  of  this  city,  an 
ephor  gives  his  name  to  the  year,  five  chosen  surveyors 
(o^ia-raY)  are  to  value  the  sacred  lands  of  Bacchus, 
and  to  measure  it  according  to  the  rules  of  Etruscan 
agrimensores,  upon  the  decree  of  the  public  assembly," 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  had  been  lost  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  to  secure  the  remainder.  After  this,  the 
state,  two  polianomi,  and  the  horistee,  let  the  sacred 
land  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Heracleans,  and  state 
the  conditions ;  in  which  certain  officers  named  <nra- 

8  Strab.   p.   280.     Demosth.  '  was  necessary  for  a  declaration 

'Epwr.  p.  1415.    Plut.  de  Educ.  of  war,  in  Livy  VIII.  27.     A 

lib.  10.  p.  28.  Prsec.  ger.  Reip.  public  assembly  deciding  con- 

28   p.  191.     Cf.  Fabric.  Bibl.  cerning  peace  and  war,  Diod. 

Gr.  ed.  Harles.  vol.  II.  p.  30.  XIX.    70.      Plut.    Pyrrh.    13. 

4   Concerning    the    ao-eXyeta  Cheirotonia   of    this    assembly, 

and  vppig  of  the  Tarentines,  see  Plut.,  Qu.  Gr.  42.  from  Theo- 

particularly   Dionys.   Hal.    ed.  phrastus. 

Mai.   XVII.   5,    7.— A   (3ov\rj  u  See  above,  p.  88.  note  l. 
at  Tarentum,whose  Tr 
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are  mentioned  as  inspectors  of  the  public  corn- 
magazine.  The  annual  polianomi  are  bound  to  take 
care  that  the  contracts  of  lease  shall  be  observed  ;  they 
carry  on  inquiries  upon  this  subject  jointly  with  ten 
sworn  colleagues,  elected  by  the  people,  in  case  of  any 
breach  of  contract,  collect  the  appointed  fines,  and 
refer,  in  cases  of  singular  importance,  to  the  public 
assembly,  they  themselves  being  subject  to  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

16.  To  these  we  may  add  CROTON,  since  this  city, 
founded  under  the  authority  of  Sparta  by  a  Heraclide, 
and  therefore  revering  Hercules  himself  as  its  founder/ 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Doric  race, 
although  at  a  later  period  the  more  numerous  Achsean 
portion  of  the  population  appears  to  have  prepon- 
derated. Croton  was  the  soil  upon  which  Pythagoras 
endeavoured  to  realise  his  notions  of  a  true  aristocracy, 
an  endeavour  in  which  he  succeeded.  This,  however, 
we  cannot  comprehend,  unless  we  consider  his  ideal 
state  as  no  airy  project  or  phantom  of  the  brain,  but 
rather  as  founded  upon  national  feelings,  and  as  being 
even  the  foundation  of  the  governments  of  Sparta, 
Crete,  and  the  cities  of  Lower  Italy,  in  which  Pytha- 
goras first  appeared  :  and  for  this  reason  he  is  de- 
scribed as  in  part  merely  to  have  restored  and 
renewed  ;  for  example,  to  have  destroyed  tyrannies, 
quieted  the  claims  of  the  people,  and  re-established 
ancient  rights/  &c.  Croton,  however,  he  selected 
as  the  centre  of  his  operations,  as  being  under  the 
protection  of  Apollo,  his  household  god  ;  z  and,  se- 
condly, as  being  the  "city  of  the  healthy,"  an  advan- 

x  See  b.  I.  ch.  6.  §  12.  and     15.  p.  255,  257.  Cf.Porph.Py- 
b.  II.  ch.  12.  §  5.  thag.  21.22. 

y  Jambl.  Pythag.  7.  p.  33.         z  B.  II.  ch.  3§  7. 
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tage  which  it  owed  to  its  climate,  to  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  to  purer  morals  than  were  prevalent 
at  least  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Tarentum  and 
Sybaris.  The  government  of  this  city  was,  when  the 
philosopher  came  forward,  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
of  a  thousand,'"1  which  formed  a  synedrion ;  the  Cro- 
toniats  are  reported  to  have  offered  to  Pythagoras  the 
presidency  of  this  senate,b  probably  as  prytanis.0  A 
similar  senate  of  a  thousand  existed  at  Agrigentum  in 
the  time  of  Empedocles  ;  the  same  number  of  persons, 
elected  according  to  their  property,  were  sole  gover- 
nors at  Rhegium.d  This  council  of  a  thousand  mem- 
bers also  existed  at  Locri.6  From  this  we  may  infer 
that  the  thousand  of  Croton  were  the  most  wealthy 
citizens  :  who  in  states  of  which  the  power  is  derived 
from  the  possession  of  land  are,  before  the  government 
is  disturbed  by  revolutions,  generally  identical  with 
the  noble  families.  At  Croton  they  had  power  to 
decide  in  most  affairs  without  the  ratification  of  the 
popular  assembly/  and  also  possessed  a  judicial  au- 
thority.8 Now  the  council  instituted  by  Pythagoras 
(which  appears  not  to  have  been  formed  of  members 
elected  according  to  property,  but  to  have  been  chosen 
on  purely  aristocratical  principles)  only  contained  three 
hundred  members,11  a  number  which  frequently  oc- 
curs under  similar  circumstances ; *  at  the  head  of 
this  council  was  Pythagoras  himself.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  political  history 

a  Jambl.   Pythag.  9.  p.   45.  d  Heraclid.  Pont.  25. 

and  Dicsearchus  ap.    Porphyr.  e  See  below,  ch.  11.  §  6. 

18.  who  calls  the  members  ye-  f  Jamblich.  35.  p.  260. 

povrec.     Perhaps  the  avyK\j]Toq  g  See  b.  I.  ch.  6.  §  12. 

in  Diod.  XII.  9.  is  the  same.  h  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  3.     See 

b    Valer.     Max.    VIII.    15.  Apollon.  ap.  Jamblich.  35.  p. 

ext.  1.  254,  261.  Justin.  XX.  4. 

c  See  above,  p.  140,  note  m.  i  See  above,  ch.  5.  §  4. 
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of  the  Greeks  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  order,  of  uni- 
son, of  xoVju.o£,  expressing,  and  consequently  enlist- 
ing on  its  side,  the  combined  endeavours  of  the  better 
part  of  the  people,  obtained  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  a  considerable 
time ;  so  that  the  nature  and  destination  of  the  poli- 
tical elements  in  existence  being  understood,  and  each 
having  assigned  to  it  its  proper  place,  those  who  were 
qualified  both  by  their  rank  and  talents  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  state  ;  a  strict  self-education  having  in 
the  first  place  been  made  one  of  their  chief  obligations 
(as  it  was  of  the  <puAaK<=£  of  Plato),  in  order  by  this 
means  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  education  of  the 
other  members  of  the  community.  At  present  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  Pythagorean  league 
was  in  great  part  of  a  political  nature,  that  its  object 
was  to  obtain  a  formal  share  in  the  administration  of 
states,  and  that  its  influence  upon  them  was  of  the 
most  beneficial  kind,  which  continued  for  many  ge- 
nerations in  Magna  Grsecia  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  league  itself.k  This  dissolution  was  caused  by  the 
natural  opposers  of  an  aristocracy  of  this  description, 
the  popular  party  and  its  leaders  ;  for  in  this  cha- 
racter alone  could  Cylon  have  been  the  author  of  the 
catastrophe  which  he  occasioned ;  it  is  recorded,  that 
the  opposition  of  this  order  to  an  agrarian  law,  which 
referred  to  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the  con- 
quered Sybaris  among  the  people,  served  to  inflame 

k  The  elucidation  of  this  fact  but  a  private  capacity,  is,  that 

is  without  doubt  the   work  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline  and 

Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Wis-  mode    of  living,   the  /3/oc   eirl 

senschaften,  vol.  III.  ch.  3,  The  orafytr;,  was  only  kept  up  as  a 

reason  why  Plato,  de  Rep.  X.  private    institution,   while    the 

p.  600,  represents  Pythagoras  public  regulations  of  Pythago- 

as  one  who  had  been  a  master  ras  had  long  fallen  into  oblivion, 
of   education    not   in  a  public 
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their  minds.1  The  opposite  party  demanded  that  the 
whole  people  should  have  admittance  to  the  public 
assemblies  and  to  public  offices,  that  all  magistrates  at 
the  expiration  of  their  offices  should  render  an  account 
to  a  tribunal  composed  of  members  elected  by  lot,m 
that  all  existing  debts  should  be  cancelled,  and 
that  the  lands  should  be  newly  divided  :n  from 
which  we  must  infer,  that  the  highest  officers  of  the 
Pythagoreans  were,  according  to  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  principle,  irresponsible,  and  that  they  con- 
sidered election  by  vote  as  necessary  for  all  such  situa- 
tions. How  fatal  to  the  quiet  of  Lower  Italy  were 
the  convulsions  which  followed  the  destruction  of  this 
league  (about  500  B.C.),  is  proved  by  the  large  share 
which  the  whole  of  Greece  took  in  their  pacification. 
This  was  at  length  effected  by  the  Italian  cities  en- 
tirely giving  up  the  Doric  customs,  and  adopting  an 
Achaean  government  and  institutions ;  °  which  they 
were  afterwards,  first  by  the  power  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  then  of  the  neighbouring  Barbarians, 
compelled  to  surrender.  Now  the  Achaean  constitu- 
tion, according  to  Polybius,p  had  become  a  democracy 
immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  king 
Ogyges ;  and  retained  the  same  general  character, 
though  some  subordinate  parts  experienced  very  great 
alterations  :  we  also  know  that  it  was  very  unlike  the 
Spartan  government. q  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  doubting  whether  it  could  properly  be  termed 
democracy  at  so  early  a  period,  since  Xenophon  states, 
that  in  Sicyon,  in  368 — 365  B.C.,  timocracy  was  the 

I  Apollonius   ap.   Jamblich.     p.  263.     See  Heyne  Opuscul. 
35.  p.  255.  Acad.  II.  p.  178. 

ra  Ibid.  p.  257.  cf.  260.  P  II.  41.  5.  and  passim.   Pau- 

II  Jambl.  35.  p.  262.  san.  V.  7.  1. 

0  Polyb.  II.  39.     Jambl.  35.         fi  Thucyd.  V.  80. 
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prevailing  form  of  government,  "  according  to  the 
"  laws  of  the  Achceans"*  which  words  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  a  mere  transitory  condition  of  that  race. 
There  also  was  always  among  the  Acheeans  an  eques- 
trian order  (ITTTTSIS),  of  greater  consideration  and  in- 
fluence on  the  government  than  can  be  reconciled  with 
complete  democracy.8  So  also  at  Croton,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  637  (117  B.C.),  there  was  a  complete 
democracy;  but  (as  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Italian 
Greeks  at  this  period)  a  senate  of  nobles  existed,  which 
was  frequently  at  open  war  with  the  people.* 

17.  Lastly,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  constitution 
of  DELPHI,  if  our  supposition  is  admitted  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  the  most  distinguished  Delphian  families 
were  of  Doric  origin.'1  It  was  also  shown  that  these 
families  composed  at  an  early  period  a  close  aristo- 
cracy ;  the  priests  were  chosen  from  among  the  nobles, 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  oracle  belonged ; 
from  their  body  was  taken  the  Pythian  court  of  justice 
(which  may  be  compared  with  the  Spartan  gerusia, 
and  the  Athenian  court  of  the  ephetee),  as  well  as  the 
chief  magistrates,  among  whom  in  early  times  a  king,x 
and  afterwards  a  prytanis,  was  supreme.7  At  a  later 
period  we  find  mention  of  archons  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  year.2  At  the  same  time  a  popular  party  was 
formed  (perhaps  from  the  subjects  of  the  temple), 
which  in  a  later  age  at  least  exercised  its  authority  in 

r  Hell.  VII.  1.  44.  sted. 

8  See,  for  example,  Plutarch.  y  Above,  ch.  8.  §  8. 

Philopcemen.  1, 18.  z   Boeckh     Corp.     Inscript. 

*  Liv.  XXIV.  2,  3.  Nos.  1688,  1689,  1694,  1705. 

u  B.  II.  ch.  1.  §  8.     Above,  The  Delphian  archons  Gylidas 

ch.  8.  §  3.  and  Diodorus  in  Olymp.  47.  3. 

x  Above,  ch.  6.  §  10.     From  590  B.C.  and  49.  3.  582  B.C. 

the  passage  quoted  it  is  seen  (Argument.  Schol.  Find.  Pyth.) 

that  even  in  Plutarch's  time  a  were,   however,  perhaps,    pry- 

/3a<riXcv£,  in  name  at  least,  ex-  tanes. 
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a  public  assembly .a  The  senate  (3ou?o))  of  Delphi 
was  at  this  period,  as  in  Gela  and  Rhodes  (according 
to  the  hypothesis  before  advanced),  renewed  every  half 
year ;  but  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  very  few 
members,  for  only  one  senator  (3ouA£tW),  or  at  most 
a  few,  in  addition  to  the  archon,  are  named  in  the 
donatory  decrees  of  Delphi.b  Many  particulars  which 
belong  to  a  later  date  we  pass  over,  as  our  only  object 
is  to  point  out  the  characteristic  points  of  the  ancient 
constitution. 

18.  From  these  various  accounts  it  follows,  that 
although  there  was  no  one  form  of  government  com- 
mon to  the  Doric  race  in  historic  times,  yet  in  many 
of  these  states  we  find  a  constitution  of  nearly  the 
same  character,  which  preceded  and  caused  the  sub- 
sequent changes  and  developments  ;  and  was  of  un- 
equal duration  in  different  states.  This  constitution, 
which  we,  with  Pindar,  consider  as  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  Spartan  form  of  government,  was  of  a 
strictly  aristocratic  character;0  hence  Sparta  was  the 
basis  and  corner-stone  of  the  Greek  aristocracies,  and 
in  this  country  alone  the  nobility  ever  retained  their 
original  dignity  and  power.  Hence  also  Sparta,  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  period  of  her  history,  never  had  a 
large  number  of  exiles  on  political  grounds,  while  in  the 
other  Grecian  states  the  constant  revolutions  to  which 
they  were  subject  generally  kept  one  party  or  other 
of  the  citizens  in  banishment ;  nor  did  she  ever  ex- 


a  Ibid.  No.  1693.  Sparta    was    an 

b  Ibid.  Nos.  1702.  sqq.  dXtyapx"*  KOL  airdcraoroc.    Iso- 

c  Avorrjpa  KOI   apiffTOKpariKr)  crates    Nicocl.    p.   31.-   D.   says 

•oXtrcm,  Plutarch.    Comp.  Ly-  of  the    Lacedaemonians,    OIKOI 

curg.  et  Num.    2.     According  per  o\iyapx°V£*'ot'  ""V*  ^  ™v 

to    Plutarch    de  Monarchia    2.  TroXe/xov  fiaanXevofjievoi.     Comp. 

p.     205.    the     government    of  Cragius  I.  4. 
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perience  any  violent  disturbances  or  changes  in  her 
constitution/  until  the  number  of  the  genuine  Spar- 
tans had  nearly  become  extinct,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  permanence  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment had  in  part  been  removed.  Now  I  call  the 
Spartan  constitution  an  aristocracy,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  on  account  of  its  continued  and  predominant 
tendency  towards  governing  the  community  by  a  few, 
who  were  presumed  to  be  the  best,  and  as  it  inculcated 
in  the  citizens  far  less  independent  confidence  than 
obedience  and  fear  of  those  persons  whose  worth  was 
guaranteed  by  their  family,  their  education,  and  the 
public  voice  which  had  called  them  to  the  offices  of 
state.  The  ancients,6  however,  remark,  that  it  might 
also  be  called  a  democracy,  since  the  supreme  power 
was  always  considered  as  residing  in  the  people,  and 
an  entire  equality  of  manners  prevailed  ;  that  it  might 
be  called  a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings ; f  and 
that  in  the  power  of  the  ephors  there  was  even  an 
appearance  of  tyranny:  so  that  in  this  one  consti- 
tution all  forms  of  government  were  united.g  But  the 
animating  soul  of  all  these  forms  was  the  Doric  spirit 
of  fear  and  respect  for  ancient  and  established  laws, 
and  the  judgment  of  older  men,  the  spirit  of  implicit 

d  Isocrat.  Panath.  p.  28*1  A.  respublica     Lacedeemoniorum 

Crete     also     was     free     from  was  mixta,  but  not  temperata ; 

tyranny,     according    to    Plato  and  on  the  other  side  the  pre- 

Leg.  IV.  p.  711.  tended  Archytas  in  Stob.  Serm. 

e  Isocrates   Areopag.  p.   152  41. 

A.  says  that  the  Lacedaemo-  f  The  king  in  the  Doric  con- 
nians  were  mXXiora  TroAirevo-  stitution  was  said  to  honour 
/zcvot,  because  they  were  /m-  the  people,  Sapor  ygpcupa^, 
At<77-a  ^rj/jLOKparoviJLevot.  Plat-  Pind.  Pyth.  I.  61. 
Leg.  IV.  p.  712  D.  Aristot.  e  The  Cretan  constitution 
Pol.  II.  3.  10.  IV.  5.  11.  IV.  6.  also,  according  to  Plato  (ubi 
4,  5.  and  compare  Cicero  de  sup.),  united  every  form  of  go- 
Rep.  II.  23.  who  states  that  the  vernment. 
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obedience  towards  the  state  and  the  constituted  autho- 
rities (ireiQapxiaL)  ;h  and,  lastly,  the  conviction  that 
strict  discipline  and  a  wise  restriction  of  actions  are 
surer  guides  to  safety,  than  a  superabundance  of 
strength  and  activity  directed  to  no  certain  end. 

The  relation  which,  according  to  these  Doric  prin- 
ciples, existed  between  an  inferior  and  a  superior, 
between  the  private  citizen  and  the  magistrate,  also 
extended  to  the  Spartans  and  other  states,  as  the  former 
were  for  a  long  time  considered  as  aristocrats  when 
compared  with  the  other  Greeks.  This  superiority 
was  not  caused  by  external  preponderance  and  com- 
pulsion, but  by  the  internal  acknowledgment  that  strict 
laws  and  a  well-ordered  discipline  belonged  to  them 
above  all.  It  is  often  curious  to  remark  how  great 
was  the  power  of  a  Lacedaemonian  cloak  and  stick 
(VxuraATj  XOLI  Tgtfiwv,  as  Plutarch  says)  among  the 
other  races  of  the  Greeks : *  how,  as  it  were  by  magic, 
the  single  Gylippus,  although  by  no  means  the  best  of 
his  nation,  brings  union  and  stability  into  the  people  at 
Syracuse,  and  first  gives  all  their  undertakings  force 
and  effect ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  single  Spartan 
was  enough  to  unite  squadrons  of  ^Solians  and  lonians 
of  Asia,  and  make  them  act  in  common ;  and  even  at 
the  times  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Grecian  name,  we 
see  Spartans  acting  as  the  generals  of  mercenaries 

h  To  this,  and  not  to  con-  them.  p.  69  A.  and  a  Spartan 

quests,  the  expression  of  Simo-  inscription  of  late  date,  Boeckh 

nides,    £a/Ki<n/x/3poroe    STrapra,  Corp.    Inscript.    No.    1350.    // 

refers,  according    to    Plutarch  7roX/e  M.  Avp.  'AtypoSeiffiov — TTJQ 

Agesil.  1.  Compare  Polyb.  IV.  kv    TOLQ    Trarptoic;    Avicovpyeioig 

22.  2.  Plut.  Lycurg.  30.  Prsec.  edetriv  ev^i^'ae  KOA.  ireidapxlag 

Ger.  Reip.  20,  21.  p.  181,  182.  xfytv. 

Lac.    Apophth.    p.    246.     the         { See  Plutarch.   Lycurg.  29, 

verses    of  Ion  the  tragic  poet  30. 
in  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Ma- 
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bound  by  no  other  law  than  the  firm  and  decided  will 
of  their  leaders. 

Many  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  Athenians 
always  considered  the  Spartan  state  nearly  as  an  ideal 
theory  realised  in  practice  ;  and,  like  Cimon  and  Xeno- 
phon  (whose  decided  preference  for  Sparta,  though 
perhaps  sometimes  prejudicial  to  his  own  country, 
must  not  be  called  folly),  joined  themselves  to  this 
state  with  zeal  and  eagerness,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  own  interests.  The  preference  of  all  the  follow- 
ers of  Socrates  for  Sparta  is  well  known  ;k  and  Ly- 
curgus,  the  most  just  of  financiers,  united  to  an  aristo- 
cratical  disposition  an  admiration  for  the  laws  of 
Lacedeemon.1  It  is  singular  that  men  of  such  emi- 
nence, both  in  a  practical  and  theoretical  view,  should 
express  their  admiration  of  a  state,m  which  modern 
writers0  have  often  represented  to  us  as  a  horde  of  half 
savages.  Nor  must  the  judgment  of  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  who  were  without  doubt  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  of  it,  be  attributed  to  a  morbid 
craving  after  a  state  of  nature  which  the  Athenians 
had  for  ever  lost. 

We  moderns,  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  our 
preconceived  notions  with  respect  to  the  advancement 
of  civilization,  do  not  read  without  partiality  the  lessons 
which  history  affords  us ;  we  refuse  to  recognise  the 

k  Compare  the  Platonic  So-         m  Polybius  IV.  81.  12.  also 

crates,    Criton.   14.    Protag.  p.  calls  the   Spartan   constitution 

342  C.  Repub.  VIII.  p.  544  C.  KaXXiffrr]  TroXtreia. 
with  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon,         n  As,  for  example,   the  igno- 

Mem,  III.  5.  15.  and  what  An-  rant  de  Pauw,    who  was  pre- 

tisthenes  says  in  Plut.  Lye.  30.  ceded   among    the   ancients  in 

1  In  Leocr.  p.  166.   5.     The  an  attempt  to  decry  Sparta  by 

words  of  ^Eschines,  aXX'  ov  Aa-  Polycrates   (probably   the  ora- 

k-edcu^ovioi     (in    Timarch.    25.  tor),    Heyne    de   Spart.    Rep. 

32.),    are  merely  a  ridiculous  Comment.    Getting,    vol.    IX. 

imitation  of  Cimon.  p.  2. 
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most  profound  political  wisdom  in  an  age  which  we 
believe  to  have  been  occupied  in  rude  attempts  after 
the  formation  of  a  settled  form  of  government.     Far 
otherwise  the  political  speculators  of  antiquity,  such  as 
the    Pythagoreans   and    Plato,    who    considered    the 
Spartan  and   Cretan  form  of  government,  i.  e.,  the 
ancient  Dorian,  as  a  general  model  of  all  governments ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  ideal  constitution  which  was  realized 
ill  Sparta  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  which  Py- 
thagoras attempted  to  establish  in  Lower  Italy,  and 
which  Plato  brought  forward  as  capable  of  being  put 
in  practice,  viz.,  a  close  communion,  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  a  family,  having  for  its  object  mutual  instruc- 
tion.    For  the  regulations  of  Pythagoras  have  many 
things  besides  their  aristocratic  spirit  in  common  with 
the  Spartan  form  of  government,  such  as  the  public 
tables,  and  in  general  the  perpetual  living  in  public, 
with  the  number  of  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
morality  (disciplina  morum);  and  the  community  of 
goods,   which   existed  among   the   Pythagoreans,   is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Doric  system  of  equalizing  the 
landed  estates.      Arid  Plato,  although  he   at  times 
criticises  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  constitution   in  a 
somewhat  unfair  manner,  has  evidently  derived  his 
political  notions,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  the 
consideration  of  that  form  of  government :°  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  person  should  speculate  upon 
government,  without  proceeding  upon  some   chosen 
historical  basis,  however  he  may  endeavour  to  conceal 
it.     But  the  Athenian  and  Ionic  democracy  he  alto- 
gether despises,  because  that  appeared  on  his  princi- 
ples to  be  an  annihilation  of  government  rather  than  a 

0  Concerning  the  similarity  of    monian  government,  see  Mor- 
Plato's  state,  and  the  Lacedae-     genstern  de  Platon.  Rep.  p.  305. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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government,  in  which  every  person,  striving  to  act  as 
much  as  possible  for  himself,  destroyed  that  unison  and 
harmony  in  which  each  individual  exists  only  as  a  part 
of  the  whole. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  were  the 
opinions  and  judgments  of  Spartans  of  the  better  time 
concerning  these  relaxed  forms  of  government.  We 
may  well  suppose  that  they  did  not  view  them  in  a 
favourable  light.  The  people  of  Athens  must  indeed 
have  appeared  to  them  in  general,  as  a  Lacedaemonian 
in  Aristophanes  p  expresses  himself,  as  a  lawless  and 
turbulent  rabble.  For  this  reason  they  refused  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  negociate  with  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  and  would  only  treat  with  a  few  selected  in- 
dividuals.9 Upon  the  whole,  the  state  of  Sparta, 
being,  in  comparison  with  the  general  mutability  of  the 
Greeks  after  the  Persian  war,  like  the  magnet,  which 
always  pointed  to  the  pole  of  ancient  national  customs, 
became  dissimilar,  both  in  political  and  domestic 
usages,  to  the  rest  of  Greece  ;r  and  for  this  reason  the 
Spartans  who  were  sent  into  foreign  parts  either  gave 
affront  by  their  strangeness  and  peculiarity,  or,  by  their 
want  of  consistency  and  firmness,  forfeited  that  con- 
fidence with  which  they  were  everywhere  met. 

*   pvax.£TOG,    Lysistrat.    110.         q  Thuc.  IV.  22.  Compare  the 
Compare  the  Xa/3(ooe  orparoe  of    excuses  of  Alcibiades  VI.  89. 
Pindar  quoted  above,  p.  9.  note  y.         r  Thuc.  I.  77. 
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CHAP.  X. 

§  1.  Tenure  of  land  in  Laconia.  §  2.  Partition  of  the  land  into 
lots,  and  their  inalienability.  §  3.  Law  of  inalienability  of  land 
repealed  by  Epitadeus.  §  4.  Lacedaemonian  law  respecting 
marriage  portions  and  heiresses.  §  5.  Similar  regulations  re- 
specting landed  property  in  other  states.  §  6.  The  syssitia  of 
jCrete  and  the  phiditia  of  Sparta.  §  7.  Contributions  to  the 
public  tables  in  Crete  and  Sparta.  §  8.  Domestic  economy  of 
Sparta.  §9.  Money  of  Sparta.  §  10.  Regulations  respecting 
the  use  of  money  in  Sparta.  §  11.  Changes  in  these  regula- 
tions. Taxation  of  the  Spartans.  §  12.  Trade  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. Monetary  system  of  the  Dorians  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

1 .  Having  now  considered  the  individuals  compos- 
ing the  state  in  reference  to  the  supreme  governing 
power,  we  will  next  view  them  in  reference  to  pro- 
perty, and  investigate  the  subject  of  the  public 
economy.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  must  have  been 
of  great  simplicity  in  the  Doric  states,  as  it  was  the 
object  of  their  constitution  to  remove  everything  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary;  and  by  preventing  property  from 
being  an  object  of  free  choice  and.  individual  exertion, 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  persons  who  were 
to  be  trained  only  in  moral  excellence ;  hence  the 
dominant  class,  the  genuine  Spartans,  were  almost 
entirely  interdicted  from  the  labour  of  trade  or  agri- 
culture, and  excluded  both  from  the  cares  and  pleasures 
of  such  occupations/  Since  then  upon  this  principle 
it  was  the  object  to  allow  as  little  freedom  as  possible 
to  individuals  in  the  use  of  property,  while  the  state 
gained  what  these  had  lost,  it  is  manifest  that  under  a 
government  of  this  kind  there  could  not  have  been  any 

a  Above,  ch.  2.  §  3. 
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accurate  distinction  between  public  and  private  eco- 
nomy; and  therefore  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
separate  them  in  the  following  discussion. 

All  land  in  Laconia  was  either  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  state,  or  freehold  property  of  the 
Spartans,  or  held  by  the  Perioeci  upon  the  payment  of 
a  tribute.  That  there  were  flocks  and  lands  belonging 
to  the  state  of  Sparta,  is  evident  from  facts  which  have 
been  already  stated  ;b  although  perhaps  they  were  not 
so  considerable  as  in  Crete  :c  the  large  forest,  in  which 
every  Spartan  had  a  right  of  hunting,  must  also  have 
belonged  to  the  community.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  property  of  the  state  was  different  from  the 
royal  lands,d  which  were  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
Perioeci :  it  is  probable  that  these  (as  well  as  the  rest 
of  that  district)  were  cultivated  by  the  Perioeci,  who 
only  paid  a  tribute  to  the  king.  The  rest  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Perioeci  was  divided  into  numerous  but 
small  portions,  of  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
there  were  30,000  ;e  a  number  which  was  probably 
arranged  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  hundred 
towns/  In  each  lot  (xATJpo^)  only  one  family  resided, 
the  members  of  which  subsisted  upon  its  produce,  and 
cultivated  it,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  without 
the  assistance  of  Helots.  For  this  reason  the  9000 
lots  of  the  Spartans,  which  supported  twice  as  many 
men  as  the  lots  of  the  Periceci,g  must  upon  the  whole 
have  been  twice  as  extensive  ;  each  lot  must  therefore 
have  been  seven  times  greater.  Now  the  property  of 

b  Herod.  VI.  57.     Compare         d  As  also  in  Cyrerie.    Seech, 

above,  ch.  6.  §  9.  9.  §  13. 

c  See  ch.  4.  §  1.  concerning  e  Ch.  3.  §  6. 
the  fjivoia.  Compare  the  repevrf  i  Ch.  2.  §  1. 
chtyiocria  of  Byzantium  in  Pseud-  g  Ch.  3.  §  6. 
Aristot.  (Econ.  II.  2.  3. 
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the  Spartans  was,  according  to  the  united  testimony  of 
all  writers,  set  out  in  equal  lots  ;  probably  according 
to  some  general  valuation  of  the  produce  ;h  for  the  area 
could  not  have  been  taken  as  a  standard  in  a  country 
where  the  land  was  of  such  different  degrees  of  good- 
ness. Yet  even  this  method  of  allotment  might  not 
have  precluded  all  inequality :  which,  on  account  of 
the  natural  changes  of  the  soil,  must  in  the  course  of 
time  have  been  much  augmented ;  and  to  this  result 
the  variable  number  of  the  slaves,  which  were  strictly 
connected  with  the  land,  necessarily  contributed. 
Nevertheless  this  fact  proves  that  there  existed  a 
principle  of  equality  in  the  contrivers  of  the  regula- 
tion :  for,  as  we  remarked  above,  this  division  was  in 
strictness  only  a  lower  degree  of  a  community  of 
goods,  which  the  Pythagoreans  endeavoured  to  put  in 
practice,  on  the  principle  of  the  possessions  of  friends 
being  common  ;'  arid  which  actually  existed  among  the 
Spartans  in  the  free  use  of  dogs,  horses,  servants, 
and  even  the  furniture  of  other  persons. k  The  whole 
institution  of  the  public  tables  in  Sparta  and  Crete 
was,  indeed,  only  a  means  of  producing  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  property  among  the  members  of  them.1 

2.  Although  similar  partitions  of  land  had  perhaps 
been  made  from  the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of 
Laconia  by  the  Dorians,  the  later  division  into  9000 
lots  cannot  have  taken  place  before  the  end  of  the 

h  Compare      the      supposed  de  Rep.  IV.  (p.  281.  Mai.)  ap. 

apophthegm  of  Lycurgus  con-  Non.  in   v.  proprium,  p.  689. 

cerning  the  equal  ricks  of  corn,  Gothofr.  compares  Plato's  Com- 

Plut.  Lye.  8.  munitas  bonorum  with  the  in- 

1  See,  among  others,  Timseus  stitution  of  Lycurgus. 
ap.  Schol.  Plat.  Phsed.   p.  68.         k  Xen.   Rep.    Lac.   6.   3,   4. 

Ruhnk.    and    ap.  Diog.   Laert.  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  2.  5.  Plut.  Lac. 

VIII.  10.  Meiners,  Geschichte  Inst.  p.  252. 
der  Wissenschaft,  III.  3    Cicero         l  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  2.  10. 
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first  Messenian  war.m     There  is  something  very  re- 
markable in  the  historical  account,  that  Tyrtseus  by 
means  of  his  poem  of  Eunomia  repressed  the  desire 
of  many  citizens  for  a  redivision  of  the  lands."     It 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the   Spartans, 
who  before  that  time   had   possessed  allotments    in 
Messenia,  from  which  they  then  obtained  no  returns, 
wished  that  new  estates  in  Laconia  should  be  assigned  : 
to  them.0     At  the  time,  however,    of  that  division  | 
Sparta  must  in  fact  have  had  about  9000  fathers  of ! 
families   (or,  according  to  the  ancient  expression,  so] 
many  o7xo*),  of  which  each  received  a  lot ;  for  families 
and   lots  were   necessarily   connected.1?     If  then  we 
suppose  that  every  family  of  a  Spartan  was  provided 
with   a  lot,  the  chief  object  was  to  keep  them  to- 
gether for  the  future  by  proper  institutions :  and  to 
ascertain  the  means  which  were  employed  to  attain 
this  end  (for  they  were  upon  the  whole  successful)  is 
a   problem  which  has    never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
solved. q     The  first  part  was  the  preservation  of  fami- 
lies, in  which  the  legislator  was  in  ancient  times  as- 
sisted by  the  sanction  of  religion.     Nothing  was  more 
dreaded  by  the  early  Greeks  than  the  extinction  of 

m  The  apophthegm  of  Poly-  in  Messenia,  called  for  a  fresh 

dorus    ap.    Plutarch,    p.   223.  division  of  the    Spartan   terri- 

shows  that  this  king  set  on  foot  tory ;  and  to  quiet  these  com- 

a  K\r]pioffiQ  of  Messenia.  plaints   Tyrtaeus   composed  his 

n  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  6.  1.  Eunomia. 

0  This  agrees  completely  with         P  Pint.  Agis  5.  /ecu  rwi/  CUKWV 

a  fact   mentioned    by   Pausan.  ov  6  AvKovpyog  tipure  ^vXarTov 

IV.    18.    2.    that    Tyrtaeus    ap-  TUV  aptOfjioy  tv  TCUQ  ^Luloycu^ 

peased    the    internal    troubles,  «ecu  irarpoQ  Traidl  TOV  K\rjpov  <XTTO- 

which     arose    from     Messenia  XITTOVT-OC.     See  Heyne  ut   sup. 

having  been  left  uncultivated,  p.  15. 

on  account  of  the  incursions  of        1  The  difficulties  have  been 

the  Messenians  from  Eira. — It  well   perceived    by    Friederich 

was  doubtless  on  this  occasion  von  Raumer,  Vorlesungen  fiber 

that  the  Spartans,  who  had  lots  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  I.  p.  236. 
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the  family,  and  the  destruction  of  the  house  ;r  by  which 
the  dead  lost  their  religious  honour,  the  household 
gods  their  sacrifices,  the  hearth  its  flame,  and  the  an- 
cestors their  name  among  the  living.  This  was  in 
Sparta  provided  against  by  regulations  concerning 
heiresses,  adoptions,  introductions  of  mothaces,  and 
other  means  which  will  presently  be  mentioned : 
those  persons  also  who  had  not  as  yet  any  children 
were  sometimes  spared  in  war.8  The  second  means 
was  the  prohibition  to  alienate  or  divide  the  family 
allotment,*  which  necessarily  required  the  existence  of 
only  one  heir,"  who  probably  was  always  the  eldest 
son.x  The  extent  of  his  rights,  however,  was  perhaps 
no  further  than  that  he  was  considered  master  of  the 
house  and  property ;  while  the  other  members  of  the 
family  had  an  equal  right  to  a  share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  The  head  of  the  family  was  styled  in  Doric 
svTioTrdpcov,  the  lord  of  the  hearth;7  the  collective 
members  of  the  family  were  called  by  Epimenides  the 
Cretan  bpoxoLTroi,  that  is,  literally,  eating  from  the 
same  crib  ;z  and  by  Charondas  6/xoo-/7ruo*,  or  "  living 

r  Thus    Herodotus    VI.    86.  elder  died  without  lawful  issue, 

says  of   Glaucus  the   Spartan,  Plutarch.  Ages.  4. 

ovre  TL  airoyovoV)  OVT  tcrrirj  ovc)£-  y  Pollux  I.    8.    75.   X.  3.  20. 

p.ia  vop^ojutV/j  elvat  T\CLVKOV.  with  Hemsterhuis'  note.     Con- 

8  Herod.  VII.  205.   Compare  cerning  the  words  derived  from 

Diod.  XV.  64.  also  Thucyd.  V.  Traw,  see  Valckenser.  ad   Am- 

64.  mon.  3,  7. 

*  Heraclid.    Pont.    2.  TrwXeTv  z  The  members  of  a  family 

$e    yv\v   A.aK£$aifj,ovioic;  aiff^oov  might  be  said  to  eat  together, 

verofjLiffTcu  (cf.  Arist.  Pol.  II.  6.  to  be  ojuoKrctTroi,  notwithstanding 

10.),  7%  apxaiag  fjioipae  avavi-  the  institution  of  the   syssitia, 

neaQai  ovclv  E'&OTI.     Cf.  Plut.  for   the  public   tables   did   not 

Inst.  Lac.  p.  252.  furnish  all  the  food.  'OfjioKcnrvoi 

u  This  is  quoted  as   a  Laco-  (the  reading  of  the  best  MS.) 

nian  law  by   Proclus   ad  Hes.  comes   to  the  same  thing;    as 

Op.  374.  p.  198.  Gaisford.  the  fire  of  the  hearth  was  used 

x  Younger  brothers,  however,  by  the  Greeks  more  for  cooking 

inherited    immediately,   if    the  than  for  warmth;  and    in  the 
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"  upon  the  same  stock  ;"a  and  by  the  Spartans  per- 
haps 7raaj»ra/.b  The  master  of  the  family  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  contribute  for  all  these  to  the  syssitia, 
without  which  contribution  no  one  was  admitted  ;°  we 
shall  see  presently  that  he  was  able  to  provide  this 
contribution  for  three  men  and  women  besides  him- 
self; the  other  expenses  were  inconsiderable.  d  If, 
however,  the  family  contained  more  than  three  men, 
which  must  frequently  have  been  the  case,  the  means 
adopted  for  relieving  the  excessive  number  were  either 
to  marry  them  with  heiresses,  or  to  send  them  out  as 
colonists  ;  or  the  state  had  recourse  to  some  other 
means  of  preventing  absolute  want.  This  would  have 
been  effected  with  the  greater  ease,  if  it  were  true,  as 
Plutarch  relates,  that  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
every  Spartan  boy,  the  eldest  of  the  tribe,  sitting 
together  in  a  lesche,  gave  him  one  of  the  9000  lots.6 
For  this,  however,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  state 
or  the  tribes  had  possession  of  some  lots,  of  those  per- 
haps in  which  the  families  had  become  extinct  ;  but 
we  know  that  these  lots  went  in  a  regular  succession 
to  other  families/  by  which  means  many  became  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  These  elders  of  the  tribe,  mentioned 
by  Plutarch,  were  therefore  probably  only  the  eldest 
of  the  house  or  y£vo$,  who  might  take  care  that,  if 
several  sons  and  at  the  same  time  several  lots  had 
fallen  together  in  one  family,  the  younger  sons  should, 


summer  for  the  former  exclu-  their  own,  like  the  /miKpav 

sively.  KeKrypevoi  in  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6. 

a  Aristot.  Pol.  I.  1.  6.  10. 

b  HesychhiSj  Trawrcu  :  ffvyye-          e  Lycurg.  16. 

oiKelot.  f  When  a  family  was  entirely 

c  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  21.  extinct,    probably   they  passed 

d  The  pjtpa  txpvTEQ   in  Xe-  to   that   next  in  order  in    the 
noph.  Rep.  Lac.  7.  4.  must  be 
those  who  possess  no  KXfjpot;  of 
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as  far  as  was  possible,  be  in  the  possession  of  land, 
without  however  violating  the  indivisible  unity  of  an 
allotment. 

In  this  manner  at  Sparta  the  family,  together  with 
the  estate,  formed  an  undivided  whole,  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  head,  who  was  privileged  by  his  birth. 
But  if  the  number  of  persons  to  be  fed  was  too  great, 
as  compared  with  the  means  of  feeding  them,  the 
natural  consequence  was,  that  the  privileged  eldest 
brother  could  afford  to  marry,  while  the  younger 
brothers  remained  without  wives  or  children.  This 
natural  inference  from  the  above  account  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  a  most  singular  statement  of  Polybius,g 
which  has  lately  been  brought  to  light,  viz.,  that  "in 
"  Sparta  several  brothers  had  often  one  wife,  and  that 
"  the.  children  were  brought  up  in  common."  If  we 
may  here  infer  a  misrepresentation,  to  which  the  Spar- 
tan institutions  were  particularly  liable,  it  is  seen  how 
the  custom  just  described  might  cause  several  men  to 
dwell  in  one  house,  upon  the  same  estate,  of  whom 
one  only  had  a  wife.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Spartan  institution  was  very  likely  to  lead  to  the 
terrible  abuse  which  Polybius  mentions,  particularly 
as  the  Spartan  laws,  as  we  shall  see  presently,11  did 
not  absolutely  prohibit  the  husband  from  allowing  the 
procreation  of  children  from  his  wife  by  strangers. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  Hebrew  institution  of 
the  Levirate-marriage  (viz.,  that  if  a  man  died  with- 
out leaving  children,  his  widow  became  the  wife  of 
her  former  husband's  brother,  who  was  to  raise  up 
seed  to  his  brother)1  was  extended  in  Sparta  to  the 
lifetime  of  the  childless  elder  brother. 

*  Mai    Nov.     Collect.    Vet.         h  Below,  §  4.  near  the  end. 
Scriptor.  vol.  II.  p.  384.  i  See  Deuteron.  xxv.  5—10. 
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3.  This  whole  system  was  entirely  broken  up  by 
the  law  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  which  permitted  any 
person  to  give  away  his  house  and  lot  during  his  life- 
time, and  also  to  leave  it  as  he  chose  by  will.k 
Whence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  practice 
of  legacy-hunting  rose  to  a  great  height,  in  which  the 
rich  had  always  the  advantage  over  the  poor.  This 
law,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  was  passed  after  the  time  of  Ly- 
sander,  but  a  considerable  period  before  Aristotle ; 
since  this  writer,  manifestly  confounding  the  state  of 
things  as  it  existed  in  his  time  with  the  ancient  legis- 
lation,1 reckons  it  as  an  inconsistency  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sparta,  that  buying  and  selling  of  property 
was  attended  with  dishonour,"1  but  that  it  was  per- 
mitted to  give  it  away,  and  bequeath  it  by  will." 
From  that  time  we  find  that  the  number  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  particularly  of  the  landed  proprietors,  con- 
tinually decreased.  The  first  fact  is  very  remarkable, 
and  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  wars,0  in  which 
moreover  the  Spartans  lost  but  few  of  their  number  ; 
it  was  perhaps  rather  owing  to  the  late  marriages, 

Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Mo-  that  the  destructive  law  of  Epi- 
ses,  vol.  II.  p.  21 — 33.     Engl.  tadeus  (for  such  in  fact  it  was, 
translation,  which    SiSovai    KOI  KCLTOXEITTEIV 
k  Plutarch  Agis  5.  eZovtriav  t^w/ce  TOIQ  povXo/uevoig) 
1  This  circumstance  is  other-  was  a  part  of  the  original  con- 
wise  understood  by  Manso,  vol.  stitution,  as  well  as  the  corre- 
I.  2.  p.  133.    Tittmann,  p.  660.  spending  laws  respecting  sacri- 
Gottling  ad  Arist.  Pol.  p.  467.  fices. 

endeavours   to  exculpate  Aris-         m  This   also    occurs  in   later 

totle  from  this  charge  by  sup-  times,  Plut.  Agis  13.     ^lian. 

posing  that  under  the  word  vo-  V.  H.  XIV.  44. 
podlrrjQ  he  also   comprises  the         n  II.  6.   10.     To  give  away 

later  innovators  of  the  constitu-  ^prtymra,  or  K£^u/;Ata,  was   also 

tion ;    but  the  author  nowhere  permitted  in  early  time,  Herod, 

shows  that  he  had  any  know-  VI.  62.  Plut.  Ages.  4. 
ledge  of  these  changes:  other-         °  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  II. 

wise  he  could  not  have  stated  p.  383.  ed.  2. 
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which  also  frequently  took  place  between  members  of 

the  same  family.     After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that 

the  constitution  of   Sparta  too  much  restrained  the 

natural  inclination  of  the  citizens  ;  and  by  making 

every  thing  too  subservient  to  public  ends,  checked 

the   free   growth   of   the  people,   and,    like  a    plant 

trimmed  by  an  unsparing  hand,  destroyed  its  means 

both  of  actual  strength  and  future  increase.     At  the 

time  of  Aristotle  they  endeavoured    to  increase  the 

population  by  exempting  the  father  of  three  sons  from 

serving  in  war,  and  the  father  of  four  sons  from  all 

taxes.  p      But    even    Herodotus   only   reckons  8000 

Spartans  in  the  9000  families  :  in  the  middle  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war  Sparta  did  not  send  quite  6000 

heavy-armed  soldiers  into  the  field.q     Aristotle  states 

that  in  his  time  the  whole  of  Laconia  could  hardly 

furnish  1000  heavy-armed  men  ;r  and  at  the  time  of 

Agis  the  Third  there  were  only  700  genuine  Spar- 

tans.8    Even  in  399  B.  C.  the  Spartans  who  were  in 

possession  of  lots*  did  not  compose  a  large  number  in 

comparison  with  the  people  ;  for  the  numerous  Neo- 

damodes  must  not  be  included  among  them,  who  it 

appears  could  not  obtain  lots  in  any  other  manner 

than  by  adoption  into  a  Spartan  family,  before  which 

time  they  were  provided  for  by  the  state.     We  are 

entirely  uninformed  in  what  manner  the  loss  of  Mes- 

senia  was  borne  by  Sparta  ;  it  cannot  be  supposed 


Travrwj/,  e.  g.,  of  the  Macrobius  (Sat.  I.   11.)  at  the 

contribution    to     the     syssitia,  time  of  Cleomenes  there  were 

Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  13.     .'Elian  only  mille  et  quingenti  Lacedce- 

(V.  H.   VI.  6.)   mentions  five  monii,  qui  armaferre  possent. 
instead  of  four.     Manso  (I.  1.         *  These   only    are   called   by 

p.  128.)  remarks  that  the  law  Xenophon   (Hell.    III.   3.    5.) 

can  hardly  have  proceeded  from  STraprtarat,  as  is  plain  from  the 

Lycurgus.  words  ;  o<roi  kv  TOLQ  'Xjupioig  STrap- 

q  See  below,  ch.  12.  §  2.  TIO.TWV  rv\oiev  ovree,  fva  ptv  TTO- 

r  Pol.  II.  6.  11. 

s  Pint.  Ag.  5.     According  to 
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that  whole  families  completely  lost  their  landed  pro- 
perty ;  for  they  would  have  perished  by  famine.  No 
writer  has,  however,  preserved  a  trace  of  the  mode 
in  which  these  difficulties  were  met  by  the  state.  At 
the  time  of  Agis  the  Thijd  we  know  that  of  the  700 
Spartans,  about  100  only  were  in  possession  of  the 
district  of  the  city.u 

4.  From  this  view  of  the  times,  which  succeeded 
the  innovation  of  Epitadeus,  we  will  now  turn  to  the 
original  system,  which  indeed  we  are  scarcely  able  to 
ascertain,  from  the  feeble  and  obscure  indications  now 
extant.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  with  certainty 
that  daughters  had  originally  no  dowry  (in  Doric 
SomVjj),*  and  were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes, 
&c.  ;y  afterwards,'  however,  they  were  at  least  pro- 
vided with  money  and  other  moveable  property.2  At 
the  time  of  Aristotle,  after  the  ephoralty  of  Epitadeus, 
they  were  also  endowed  with  land.a  This  was  the 
regulation  in  case  of  the  existence  of  a  son  ;  if  there 

u  Pint.  Agis  5.  they   thought    that    the    father 

x  Dionys.  Byz.  de  Bosp.  had  large  personal  property, 

Thrac.  p.  17.  Hudson.  Also  and  that  this  would  be  divided 

Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  V.  (IV.)  among  them.  —  Lysander  also 

36.  p.  48.  Bipont  says  that  the  left  male  issue,  as  appears  from 

Sicilian  Greeks  (who  were  Paus.  III.  6.  41.  of  whom  one 

chiefly  Dorians)  used  <WtVr;  was  named  Libys,  in  memory 

for  dowry.  of  the  proxenia  of  Lysander 

y  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  223.  with  the  Ammonians.  The 

vElian.  V.  H.  VI.  6.  Justin,  name  could  hardly  have  been 

III.  3.  Compare  the  corrupt  transmitted  through  Lysander' s 

gloss  of  Hesychius  in  dypen/-  daughters,  since  it  is  certain 

para.  that  they  were  not  heiresses. 

z  Plut.  Lysand.  30.  Apophth.  a  See  Polit.  II.  6.  10.  In 

p.  229.  ^Elian.  V.  H.  VI.  4.  Plutarch  (Agid.  6.)  a  very  rich 

With  regard  to  the  story  of  sister  of  a  poor  and  distressed 

Lysander's  daughters,  it  should  brother  occurs.  See  also  Plu- 

be  remarked,  that  the  suitors  tarch  Cleomen.  I.  concerning 

could  not  have  been  deceived  the  wealth  of  the  women  in 

as  to  whether  they  possessed  Sparta.  But  the  rich  wife  of 

landed  property  or  not;  but  Archidamus  II.  (Athen.  XIII. 
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was  none,  the  daughter,  and  if  there  were  several 
daughters,  probably  the  eldest,  became  heiress  («ri- 
xAvjpos,  in  Doric  liriTra^arig)'^  that  is  to  say,  the 
possession  of  her  was  necessarily  connected  with  that 
of  the  inheritance.  Regulations  concerning  heiresses 
were  an  object  of  chief  importance  in  the  ancient 
legislations,  on  account  of  their  anxiety  for  the  main- 
tenance of  families,  as  in  that  of  Androdamas  of  Rhe- 
gium  for  the  Thracian  Chalcideans,0  and  in  the  code 
of  Solon/  with  which  the  Chalcidean  laws  of  Charon- 
das  appear  to  have  agreed  in  all  essential  points.6 
We  will  mention  the  most  important  of  these  regula- 
tions. The  heiress,  together  with  her  inheritance, 
belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family  (a.yxi(rTeig)  ; 
so  that  in  early  timesf  the  father  could  not  dispose  of 
his  daughter  as  he  liked  without  their  assent.  But, 
according  to  the  later  Athenian  law,  the  father  had 
power  either  during  his  life  or  by  will  to  give  his 
daughter,  with  her  inheritance,  in  marriage  to  whom- 
ever he  wished.  If,  however,  this  power  was  not 
exercised,  the  kinsmen  had  a  right  of  claiming  the 
daughter  by  a  judicial  process  ;  and  the  right  to 
marry  her  went  round  in  a  regular  succession.®  But 


p.  566  D.),  Eupolia,  the  daugh-  «* 

ter  of  Melesippidas,  must  have  *•»  **•»"  *""*«  \v?***  y'^ 

.     .     *»  vovs 

been  an  heiress.  ^  r>s  Av  ro7ff^  ivriu6^Kt  ^Ol  . 

b  Compare  Bunsen  De  Jure  . 

Hered.  Attico  I.  1.  p.  18.  *  Is*us  <Je  P^1  Hered.  p. 

c  Aristot.  Pol.  118.  9.  54  -The  Jewish  law  was  stnk- 

<l  See,  besides  Bunsen,  Plat-  "^  s;mi  ^     ^ee    Numbers 

ner,  Beitrage,  p.  117.  sqq.  Slui-  J^1^!1'..  The  f^T 

ter  Lect.  Andoc.  5.  p.  80  sqq.  ^ad  ^e  ^Jeritance  of  their  fa- 

6  Diod.  XII.   18.    Heyne  0-  thf'  but  they  wei;e  ™*  Permit- 

pusc.  Acad.  II.  p.  119.  ^d  to  marr>T  out  of  the  family' 

f  Thia   is   evident   from   the  the  nearest  relation  had  the  first 

Supplices  of  ^schvlus.  narticu-  claim  to  her'  ,lf  he  Relinquished 


ipplices of  ^schylus,  particu-  f '  J  ne,reim(,i 

rlv  v   382  '         n       lollowed,  and 


larly  ..  „„„,. 

Ruth  iv. 


so  on, 
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the  unmarried  man,  to  whom  of  all  her  kinsmen  she 
was  allotted,  was  not  only  privileged,  but  also  com- 
pelled to  marry  her.h  The  laws  also  exercised  a  fur- 
ther superintendence  over  him,  and  enjoined  that  he 
should  beget  children  from  his  wife,1  which  then  did 
not  pass  into  his  family,  but  into  that  of  his  wife,  and 
became  the  successors  of  their  maternal  grandfather. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Sparta  the  family  was 
continued  by  means  of  the  heiresses ;  but  it  is  pro  - 
bable  that  they  always  chose  for  their  husbands  per- 
sons who  had  no  lots  of  their  own,  such  as  the  de- 
scendants of  younger  brothers,  and,  first,  persons  of 
the  same  family,k  if  there  were  any,  then  persons 
connected  by  relationship,  and  so  on.  If  the  father 
himself  had  made  no  disposition  concerning  his 
daughters,  (in  which  respect,  however,  his  choice 
was  limited,)  it  was  to  be  decided  by  the  king's  court 
who  among  the  privileged  persons  should  marry  the 
heiress.1  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Epitadeus 
that  the  father  could  betroth  his  daughter  to  whom 

h  See  the  law  in    Demosth.  the  heiress,  and  to  endow  her 

in  Steph.  p.  1134.  15.  which  I  if  poor,  Diod.  XII.  18. 
interpret  thus  :  "  Whatever  wo-  i  Plutarch  Solon  20. 
"  man  is  betrothed  by  her  father,  k  Thus  Leonidas  married 

"  her  brother  by  the  same  fa-  Gorgo,    the    heiress    of    Cleo- 

"  ther,  or  her  paternal  grand-  menes,    as    being    her    nearest 

"  father,  is  a  legitimate  wife  :  relation   (ay^c-rcvs).      It   was 

"  if  neither  of  these  is  living,  however  a  common  practice  in 

"  and  the  woman  is  an  heiress,  Sparta  to  marry  in  the  ol^oe. 

"  she  shall  marry  the  nearest  Thus  Archidamus  married  his 

"relation,   the   Kvptog ;    but  if  aunt  Lampito,  Herod.  VI.  71; 

"  she  is  not  an  heiress  (e.  g.,  if  thus  Anaxandridas  married  his 

"  there   are   grandsons   of  the  sister's  daughter,  V.  39.     Thus 

"  deceased  alive),  that  relation  the   wife  of   Cleomenes   (Plut. 

"  shall  give  her  in  marriage  to  Pyrrh.  26.)  was    of  the   same 

"whom   he  pleases" — besides  family  as  her  husband;  and  so 

which  it  is  his  duty  to  portion  with  regard  to  the  wife  of  Ar- 

her  according  to  his  valuation,  chidamus  V.  Polyb.  IV.  35.  15. 

The    laws  of    Charondas   also  Plut.  Ag.  6. 
compelled  the  relation  to  marry         *  Herod.  VI.  57. 
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he  pleased ;  and  if  he  had  not  declared  his  intention, 
his  heir  had  equal  right  to  decide  concerning  her."1 

If,  however,  the  family  was  without  female  issue, 
and  the  succession  had  not  been  secured  during  the 
father's  lifetime  by  adoption  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  it  is  probable  that  the  heads  of  houses  related  to 
the  surviving  daughter  married  her  to  a  son  of  their 
own,  who  was  then  considered  as  successor  of  the 
family  into  which  he  was  introduced — -a  means  em- 
ployed at  Athens,"  and  probably  therefore  at  Sparta 
also,  for  preventing  the  extinction  of  families.  But 
there  were  two  customs  peculiar  to  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians ;  in  the  first  place,  a  husband,  if  he  considered 
that  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  marriage  was  owing  to 
himself  (for  if  he  considered  his  wife  as  barren  he  had 
power  immediately  to  put  her  away),0  gave  his  matri- 
monial rights  to  a  younger  and  more  powerful  man, 
whose  child  then  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  hus- 
band, although  it  was  also  publicly  considered  as  re- 
lated to  the  family  of  the  real  father.p  The  second 
institution  was,  that  to  the  wives  of  men,  who,  for  ex- 
ample, had  fallen  in  war  before  they  had  begotten  any 
children,  other  men  (probably  slaves)  were  assigned, 
in  order  to  produce  heirs  and  successors,  not  to  them- 
selves, but  to  the  deceased  husband.q  Both  these 
customs,  which  appear  to  us  so  singular  (though  si- 
milar regulations  existed  in  the  constitution  of  Solon), 
originated  from  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  family.  When  this  motive  lost  its  power 

m  Aristot.    Pol.   II.    6.    11.  PXen.   Rap.   Lac.    I.   7—9. 

Compare  Manso  I.  2.  p.  131.  From  Xenophon  Plut.  Lye.  15. 

See  Demosth.    in  Macart.  Comp.  Num.  3. 

p.  1077.  Compare  Plainer,  Bei-  1  The   eirwvaKToi    mentioned 

trage,  p.  139.  above  in  ch.  3.  §  5. 

0  Herod.  V.  39.  VI.  61. 
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upon  the  mind,  these  ancient  institutions  were  probably 
also  lost,  and  the  population  and  number  of  families 
were  continually  diminished. 

5.  In  Sparta,  however,  the  principle  of  community 
of  goods  was  carried  to  a  further  extent  than  in  any 
other  nation,  although  it  was  the  principle  on  which 
the  legislation  of  many  other  Grecian  states  was 
founded.  Phaleas  the  Chalcedonian  had  made  it  the 
basis  of  his  laws/  The  prohibition  of  Solon,  that  no 
citizen  should  possess  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
land,  appears  to  have  been  a  remnant  of  a  former 
equality  in  the  lots  of  the  nobles.8  In  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  restoration  or  introduction  of  equality 
was  not  possible,  the  legislators  endeavoured  to  make 
the  landed  estates  inalienable.  For  this  reason  the 
mortgaging  of  land  was  prohibited  in  Elis  ;4  and 
among  the  Locrians  land  could  not  be  alienated  without 

O 

proof  of  absolute  necessity."  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  inalienability  of  the  lots  at  Leucas.x  The  an- 
cient Corinthian  lawgiver,  Phidon,  made  no  alteration 
in  the  unequal  size  of  landed  estates,  but  he  wished  to 
restrict  their  extent,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  who  were  all  citizens/  Philolaus 
the  Corinthian,  who  gave  laws  to  Thebes  in  the  1 3th 
Olympiad,  went  still  further ; z  since  he  not  only  en- 
deavoured to  retain  the  same  number  of  lots,  by  laws 

r  Aristot.  Pol.   II.  4.  1.     In         s  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  4. 
this  passage  it  appears   to  me         *  Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  2.  5. 
that  the  context  requires  ?rpw-         u  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  4. 
rov,  not  TTpuroQ.      "  By  some         x  Ch.  9.  §  6. 
"  the  division  of  property  has         y  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  3.  7. 
"  been   considered    a  point    of         z  Orchomenos,  p.  407,  408. 

"  first    importance    in   legisla-  where,  however,  Aristot.  Rhet. 

"tion;    for   which   reason  the  II.    23.    is   incorrectly  applied 

"  first  laws  which  Phaleas  pro-  (the  passage  refers  to  Epami- 

"  mulgated  were   on  this   sub-  nondas). 
"  ject" 
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concerning  the  procreation  and  adoption  of  children," 
but  endeavoured  to  restore  the  original  equality  from 
time  to  time,  perhaps  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  jubi- 
lee-year of  the  Hebrews  : b  this  was  in  fact  most  simply 
effected  by  the  Illyrian  Dalmatians,  who  made  a  new 
division  of  the  tillage -land  every  seven  years.0  If  the 
Doric  legislation  of  Crete  had  originally  a  tendency  of 
this  kind,  its  adoption  in  practice  had  evidently  been 
hindered  by  peculiar  circumstances.  For  Polybiusd 
at  least  knew  of  no  Cretan  laws  which  laid  any  restric- 
tion upon  the  purchase  of  land,  nor  indeed  upon  gain 
in  general : e  the  landed  estates  were  divided  among 
the  brothers,  the  sisters  receiving  half  a  brother's 
share/  In  this  manner,  in  the  narration  of  Ulysses/ 
the  sons  of  Castor,  the  son  of  Hylacus,  made  a  division 
of  their  patrimony  ;  the  illegitimate  son  receiving  only 
a  small  share  (voflsTa).  But  the  poor  frequently,  by 
marriage  with  wealthy  wives,  attained  to  riches,  to- 
gether with  personal  distinction.  In  addition  to  this, 
privateering  expeditions,  sometimes  as  far  as  Egypt, 
for  which  individual  adventurers  frequently  equipped 
whole  flotillas,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  more  rapid 
acquisition  of  wealth.  This  habit  of  living  in  ships, 


a  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  7.    With  tling    writes    <ba\eov  for  OtXo- 

regard  to  the  vopoi   deriKol    of  Xaov:    concerning  which   it   is 

Philolaus,  I  also   remark,  that  difficult  to  decide,  as  the  passage 

the  oi>x  virep  rrjv  ovaiav  Troie~i(rdai  is  evidently  much  mutilated, 

roue  7rcu£aeis  often  recommend-  c  Strab.  VII.  p.  315. 

ed   among    the    Greeks.      See  d  VI.  46.  1. 

Plato  de  Rep.  II.  p.  372.  with  e  This,  however,  does  not  dis- 

Hesiod  Op.  et  Di.  374.     This  agree  with  the  accurate  sepa- 

is  the  "  liberorum  numerum  fi-  ration   of  the   rulers    and    the 

"  nire"  of  Tacitus,  German.  19.  countrymen,  which  still  existed 

b  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  8.  where  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Pol. 

avojuiaXwiTiQ  appears  to  signify  a  VII.  9.  1. 

fresh  equalization,  as  avacaoyzoe  f  Strabo  X.  p.  482. 

"signifies  a  fresh  division.    Got-  *  Od.  XIV.  206. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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and  at  the  same  time  the  variable  condition  of  the 
different  states,  necessarily  produced  a  frequent  change 
of  property,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  all  firmness  and 
equality  wherever  they  existed. 

6.  But  the  Cretan  institution  of  the  syssitia  was, 
at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Aristotle, 
founded  more  upon  the  principle  of  community  of 
goods  than  the  same  establishment  in  Sparta,  since  in 
the  former  country  the  expenses  of  it  were  defrayed 
by  the  state,  and  not  by  the  contributions  of  the  ci- 
tizens.11 This  institution  of  the  ancient  Dorians,  or 
rather  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  general,  we  will  con- 
sider in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  with  reference 
to  manners  and  taste ;  here  it  must  be  viewed  as 
affecting  the  public  economy.  In  Sparta  every  mem- 
ber of  the  phiditia  contributed  to  them,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  from  his  own  stock  ;*  the  amount  re- 
quired was  about  one  Attic  medimnus  and  a  half  of 
barley-meal,  eleven  or  twelve  choeis  of  wine,k  five 
minas  of  cheese,  with  half  the  same  quantity  of  figs, 
together  with  dates,1  and  ten  .ZEginetan  oboli  for  meat.m 
The  approximate  statement  of  one  Attic  medimnus 
and  a  half  is  probably  meant  as  an  equivalent  to  one 
jEginetan  medimnus  ;D  the  ten  oboli  are  equal  to  a 
Corinthian  stater,  or  a  Syracusan  decalitre  ;  the  whole 
is  doubtless  the  monthly  contribution  of  an  individual,0 
and  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  one 
person.  For  the  daily  allowance  being  elsewhere 

h  Pol.  II.  6.  21.  II.  7.  4.  m  Dicsearchus  ap.  Athen.  IV. 

1  Kara  jcc^aXiK  Aristot.  Pol.  p.  141  B. 

II.  7.  4.  .  n  See  ^Eginetica,  p.  90.    For 

k  Eight  choeis,  according  to  this  reason  Plutarch  ubi  sup. 

Plutarch.  Lye.  12.  mentions  one  medimnus. 

1  According  to    Schol.   Plat.  °  See   the  Scholia  quoted  in 

Leg.  I.  p.  223.  Ruhnk.  note  \ 
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reckoned  at  two  choenices,  and  one  cotyla  of  wine 
(although  the  latter  is  an  extremely  small  quantity), p 
this  contribution  would  give  rather  more  than  two 
choenices,  and  five  cotylas  for  each  day.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  a  small  allowance  for  meat, 
but  the  want  of  it  was  partly  supplied  by  the  frequent 
sacrifices,  and  partly  by  the  excellent  institution  of  the 
,  which  were  additions  to  the  regular  meal  or 
The  poorer  members  of  the  syssition  fur- 
nished these  from  the  proceeds  of  the  chase,  while 
wealthier  persons  supplied  wheaten  bread  (the  com- 
mon provision  being  barley  cakes,  ju.a£cu),  with  young 
cattle  from  their  flocks,  birds  prepared  as  jactrrtja, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  season  from  their  lands. q  Volun- 
tary gifts  of  this  kind  were  probably  seldom  wanting, 
so  long  as  the  spirit  of  community  influenced  their 
minds  ;  it  was  also  natural  that  they  should  contribute 
largely,  in  order  to  give  variety  and  grace  to  their 
otherwise  uniform  banquet. 

7.  In  the  Cretan  institution,  however,  the  state  pro- 
vided for  all  the  citizens  and  their  wives.1  The  reve- 
nues received  by  the  community  from  the  public  lands, 
and  from  the  tributes  of  the  Perioeci,  were  divided 
according  to  the  months  of  the  year  into  twelve  parts  ;s 
and  also  into  two  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  appropriated  ;  so  that  one  half  defrayed  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  expenses  of  the  government,  the  other 

P  Herod.  VI.  57.  seus  Acuc.  TTO\.  ibid.  Xen.  Rep. 

i  See   Sphserus    (the   Borys-  Lac.  5.  3. 

thenite  and  Stoic,  who  had  seen  r  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.4.  EK  KOI- 

Sparta  before  the  time  of  Cleo-  vov  (i.  e.  from  the  public  reve- 

menes,  Plutarch.  Cleomen.  2.)  nue)  rp^eo-flcu  Travrae  KCU  yv- 

Aa»c.    TToX.   ap.    Athen.    IV.    p.  VCUKO.Q  KCU  Tral^ag  KCU  avfipacj. 

141  B.     Molpis,  p.  141  D.  cf.  8  According  to  the   Kp/rt/coe 

XIV.  p.  664  E.     Nicocles  the  ro/zoe  in  Plat.  Leg.  VIII.  p.  847. 
Laconian,  IV.  p.  140  E.    Per- 

P  2 
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went  to  the  public  banquets.*  Now  this  latter  half 
was  divided  among  the  different  families,  and  each  gave 
his  share  into  the  company  of  syssitia  (group/a)  to 
which  he  belonged.11  It  may  be  asked  why  the  state 
did  not  allot  these  sums  directly  among  the  syssitia, 
instead  of  making  the  payment  indirectly  through  the 
members :  it  is,  however,  probable  that  these  com- 
panies were  formed  at  will  by  the  several  messmates. 
The  division  of  the  public  revenue  is  in  some  measure 
similar  to  the  proceeding  of  the  Athenians  with  re- 
spect to  the  Laurian  silver-mines. x  In  addition  to 
this,  every  citizen  furnished  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
his  lands,  and  every  Clarotes  an  ^ginetan  stater  for 
his  master.7 

Although  the  meaning  and  object  of  this  institution 
is  quite  intelligible,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  clear 
notion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  system.  The  produce 
of  a  lot  amounted  for  the  Spartans,  according  to  a 
passage  above  quoted,  to  82  medimni.  If  we  suppose 
these  to  be  Attic  medimni,  as  was  there  assumed  upon 
a  mere  approximate  calculation,  each  lot  would  have 
enabled  three  men  to  contribute  to  the  syssitia  (54 
medimni),  and  would  also  have  furnished  a  scanty 
subsistence  at  home  to  three  women.  But  this  would 
leave  a  surplus,  in  addition  to  whatever  money  was 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  4.  passage  just  quoted  from  Aris- 

u  Dosiadas  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  totle.     The   ^lave^eiv  elg   rove 

143  B.   e'fcaoroc  TUV  yevojueVwv  EKCUTTUV  O'LKOVQ  must  have  pre- 

KttjOTrwv  avatyepet  rrfv  t^mrr/v  ELQ  ceded    the    avatyepeiv,    and    the 

TI]V  eraipiav.     Every  one  (e/ca-  OIKOL  are  manifestly  the  citizens' 

oroc)  was  therefore  a  member  families  included   in  the   com- 

of  an  eratpia,  a  company  of  per-  panics. 

sons   who   always  ate  together,  x  See  Boeckh's   Public  Eco- 

which  consisted  of  citizens ;  con-  nomy  of  Athens,  vol.  II.  p.  462. 

sequently  he  is  speaking  of  citi-  Engl.  trail  si. 

zens,  and  not  of  the  Periceci,  *  See  above,  ch.  4.  §  1. 
and   therefore  agrees   with  the 
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required  as  a  subscription  to  the  syssitia,  for  all  other 
household  expenses.  Now  it  is  true  that  among  the 
poorer  citizens  these  could  not  have  been  considerable, 
since  the  younger  children  went  with  their  fathers  to 
the  public  tables,  and  the  elder  were  educated  and 
maintained  by  the  state  ;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
produce  of  the  chase,  and  the  charity  of  other  persons. 
But  after  making  all  allowance  for  these  causes,  the 
expenses  for  dwellings,  clothing,  furniture,  and  partly 
for  food  not  provided  by  the  syssitia,  still  remain  unde- 
frayed.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  there  would  have 
been  sufficient  income  to  meet  these  demands,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  82  medimni  were  not  Attic,  but 
^Eginetan,  which  were  considerably  larger.2  But 
even  upon  this  supposition  one  lot  could  not  have 
maintained  more  than  six  persons,  unless  the  rent  of 
the  Helots  is  assumed  higher :  and  it  might  also  be  the 
case  (which  however,  according  to  Aristotle,  appears 
to  have  been  of  rare  occurrence),  that  they  were  not 
able  to  pay  their  contributions. 

8.  Of  the  domestic  economy  of  Lacedsemon  we 
have  little  knowledge ;  although  Aristotle,  or  rather 
Theophrastus  (who  is  now  known  to  be  the  author  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Economics),  gives  it  a  separate 
place  in  treating  of  this  subject.  Every  master  of  a 
family,  if  he  received  his  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  laid  by  a  portion  sufficient  for  the  year's  consump- 
tion, and  sold  the  rest  in  the  market  of  Sparta  :a  the 
exchange  being  probably  effected  by  barter,  and  not 


z  In  that  case,  Plutarch  in  the  taken  from  some  Lacedaemonian 
12th,   as  well    as    in    the   8th  writer,  such  as  Nicocles,  Hip- 
chapter  of  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  pasus,  Sosibius,  or  Aristocrates. 
means  ^Eginetan  medimni;  and'         a  See  above,  ch.  7.  §  3. 
both    passages    were    probably 
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by  the  intervention  of  money  .b  It  should  be  observed, 
that  the  system  of  keeping  the  fruits  in  store  had  some- 
thing peculiar/  and  the  regularity  was  celebrated,  by 
which  every  thing  could  be  easily  found  and  made  use 
of.d  We  are  also  informed  that  the  Spartans  had 
granaries  (rafjusla)  upon  their  estates,  which,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  they  kept  under  a  seal ;  it  was 
however  permitted  to  any  poor  person,  who  for  ex- 
ample had  remained  too  long  in  the  chase,  to  open  the 
granary,  take  out  what  he  wanted,  and  then  put  his 
own  seal,  his  iron  ring,  upon  the  door.6 

9.  In  the  market  of  Sparta,  money  was  employed 
more  often  as  a  medium  of  comparison  than  of  ex- 
change ;  small  coins  were  chiefly  used,  and  no  value 
was  attributed  to  the  possession  of  large  quantities/ 
This  usage  Lycurgus  had  established,  by  permitting 
only  the  use  of  iron  coin,  which  had  been  made  useless 
for  common  purposes,  by  cooling  in  vinegar,  or  by 
some  other  process.8  In  early  times  iron  spits  or  bars 
had  been  really  used  as  money ,h  which  after  the  time 
of  Phidon  the  Argive  were  replaced  by  coined  metal. 
The  chief  coin  was  called  from  its  shape,  and  perhaps 

b  Polyb.   VI.  49.    S.   y  TUV  bably  a  mere  fable;  Nicolaus 

cTrcm'wv  KapTTwv  ctXAay?)  TrpoQ  TO.  Damascenus,  Senec.  de  Benef. 

\ti-KovTa.  Ti]Q  xP£lcte — Ka™  T^V  V.  14.    Boeckh's  Economy  of 

Avwvpyov  vop-oOeaiav.  The  case  Athens,  vol.  II.  p.  389.     Engl. 

was  probably  the  same  among  transl.     Concerning  the  money 

the  Locrians  of  Italy.     Heracl.  of  Sparta,  see  Oudinet  in  the 

Pont.   29.    Ka.irri\tiov  OVK   eon  Memoires    de   1' Academic   des 

ikov    kv   avrot?,    A\V  6  Belles  Lettres.  torn.  I.  p.  227. 

TrwXtt  ra  toia,  g  Plut.  Lye.   9.   Lysand.   17. 

Pseud-Aristot.  CEcon.  I.  6.  Comp.  Arist.  et  Cat.  3.    Pollux 

d   Ibid,    ad     fin.      Compare  IX.    6.    79.     Pseud  -  ^Eschin. 

Schneider    ad    Anon.      CEcon.  Eryx.  100.  and  see  Fischer  ad  c. 

Praef.  p.  16.  24. 

e  See    the    passages    quoted  h  Plut,  Lys.   17.     Compare 

above,  p.  201.  note  1.  'Pollux  VII.  105. 

1  The  leathern  money  is  pro- 
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also  from  its  size,  TrsAavop,  the  cake  used  in  sacrifices; 
its  value  was  equal  to  four  chalcus,  that  is,  to  a  half 
obolus,  or  the  twelfth  of  a  drachma1  (manifestly  of  the 
^Eginetan  standard,  as  the  Spartan  coinage  must 
necessarily  have  been  adapted  to  this  measure),  and 
weighed  an  ^Eginetan  mina.k  Now  as  a  mina  of  silver 
contained  1200  half  oboli,  the  price  of  silver  must  have 
been  to  that  of  iron  as  1200  to  one;  an  excessive 
cheapness  of  the  latter  metal,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  large  quantity  of  iron  found  in  Laconia, 
and  the  high  price  of  silver  in  early  times.  Ten 
^Eginetan  minas  of  money  were,  according  to  this 
calculation,  equal  in  weight  to  1200  minas,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  would  have  required  large  carriages  for 
transport,  and  an  extensive  space  when  kept  in  store.1 

10.  That,  however,  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver 
money  was  expressly  interdicted  to  the  citizens  of 
Sparta,  ris  abundantly  proved  by  the  prohibition  re- 
newed] at  the  time  of  Lysander  by  Sciraphidas  or 
Phlogidas  :m  and  how  strong  was  the  hold  of  this 
ancient  custom  is  seen  from  the  punishment  of  death 
which  was  threatened  to  those  who  secretly  transgressed 
it.  The  possession  of  wrought  precious  metals  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  illegal.  This  decree,  however, 
expressly  permitted  to  the  state  the  possession  of  gold 
and  silver:"  which  enactment  was  also  doubtless  a 

1  Hesych.   in  iriXavop.     The  Plut.  Lye.  9. 
Scholia  ad  Nicand.  Alexipharm.         m  Ephorus  and  Theopompus 

488.  incorrectly  explain  irtXavov  ap.  Plut.  Lys.  17.    Xenoph.de 

(3apo£  to  be  the  weight  of  an  Rep.  Lac.  7.  6.  "^pvaiov  ye  p^v 

obolus.  KO.I  apyvpiov  ipevvdrai  KCLI  ijv  ri 

k  Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  TTOV   0avjj,    6     eyuv    fapiovrai. 

220.  TO  (Ttdrjpovv  o  eon  fjLva  b\Krj  Comp.    Nicolaus    Damascenus, 

Aiyiveu'o,  cvvctjuet  &  "xaXicol  rer-  and  ^Elian.  V.  H.  XIV.  29. 


1  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lac.  7.  5.     <r0at    vopmrpa.   TOLOVTOV,    -t]v 
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restoration  of  ancient  custom.  Without  the  possession 
of  a  coin  of  general  currency,  Sparta  would  have  been 
unable  to  send  ambassadors  to  foreign  states,  to  main- 
tain troops  in  another  country,  or  to  take  foreign,  for 
instance  Cretan,  mercenaries  into  pay.  We  also  know 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  sacred  offerings  to 
Delphi,  as  for  example,  the  golden  stars  of  the  Dioscuri 
dedicated  by  Lysander ;°  and  Lacedaemonian  artists 
made  for  the  state  statues  of  gold  and  ivory.p  This 
took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  A 
century  indeed  earlier,  Sparta  had  not  enough  gold  to 
gild  the  face  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  at  Thornax,  and 
endeavoured  to  buy  it  in  Lydia,  probably  in  exchange 
for  silver.q  It  follows  from  this,  that  in  Sparta  the 
state  was  sole  possessor  of  the  precious  metals,  at 
least  in  the  shape  of  coin  (though  it  did  not  coin  any 
money  of  its  own  before  the  time  of  Alexander)/ 
which  it  used  in  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
The  individual  citizens  however,  who  were  without 
the  pale  of  this  intercourse,  only  required  and  pos- 
sessed iron  coin  ;s  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  Plato  in  the  Laws,  viz.,  that  the  money 

rtc  aAw  K£KTr)fxevog  tBt'cc,  £ijp.iav  ch.  3.   §  1.    ch.  8.  §  17.      The 

&picrav  Qavarov.   Cf.  Polyb.  VI.  story  in  Herodotus  III.  56.  we 

49.  8.  will  not  make  use  of,  since  He- 

0  Plutarch.  Lys.  18.     Comp.  rodotus  himself  rejects  it. 

Herod.  I.  51.     Posidonius  ap.  r  King  Areus  appears  to  have 

Athen.  VI.  p.  235  F.     I  do  not  been  the  first  who  coined  silver 

mention  the  Thesaurus  of  Bra-  money,  and  he  imitated  without 

sidas  (Plut.  Lys.  18.),  because  exception  the  method  employed 

this  general  dedicated  it,  toge-  by  the  kings  of  Macedon,Eckhel. 

ther  with    the    inhabitants    of  D.  N.  I.  2.  p.  278.  281. 

Acanthus  in  Thrace,  and  more-  s  Thus  far  Boeckh  has  carried 


plunder     the   investiga 
(Olymp.  89.  1.).  See  Plutarch,     nomy  of  Athens,  vol.  II.  p.  385 


over    from    Athenian    plunder  the   investigation,  Public  Eco- 

)lymp.  89. 

Pyth.  Or.  14.  p.  269. 15.  p.  271.  sq.  Engl.  transl.  Compare  vol. 

Lysand.  I.  I.   p.  43.   Heeren,   Ideen,  vol. 

P  Above  ch.  2.  §  3.  III.  part  1.  p.  294.  ed.  2. 

i  Herod.  I.  69.    See  book  II. 
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generally  current  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  state, 
and  should  be  given  out  by  the  magistrates  for  the 
purposes  of  war  and  foreign  travel,  and  that  within  the 
country  should  be  circulated  a  coinage  in  itself  worth- 
less, deriving  its  value  from  public  ordinance.* 

Still,  however,  some  difficult  questions  remain  to  be 
considered.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever commerce  was  carried  on  by  Laconia,u  could  not 
have  existed  without  a  coinage  of  universal  currency. 
Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  trade  could  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  state,  since  it  would  have  required  a 
proportionate  number  of  public  officers ;  consequently 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Perioeci.  We  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  possession  of  silver  coin  was 
allowed  to  this  class  of  persons ;  in  general,  indeed,  the 
Spartan  customs  did  not  without  exception  extend  to 
the  Perioeci.  Nor  could  this  have  had  much  influ- 
ence upon  the  Spartans,  since  they  had  not  any  per- 
sonal connexion  with  the  Perioeci,  the  latter  being 
only  tributary  to  the  state.  In  the  market  of  Sparta, 
in  which  the  Spartans  and  Helots  sold  their  corn,  and 
the  products  of  native  industry  were  exposed,  all 
foreigners  being  entirely  excluded/  doubtless  none  but 
the  iron  coin  was  used ;  and  so  also  in  the  whole  of 
Laconia  it  was  current  at  its  fixed  value ;  but  those 
Lacedaemonians  who  were  not  of  Doric  origin  must 
have  possessed  a  currency  of  their  own,  probably  under 

*  The  latter  however  accords         x  The  Epidamnians  also,  who 

better  with  the   Byzantine  GI-  retained  much  of  ancient,  cus- 

£apcoc,  which  were  tokens,  than  toms,   paid   great    attention  to 

with  the  Lacedaemonian  coins,  the  intercourse  with  foreigners, 

which  were  really  worth  what  They   held  once  in  each  year, 

they  passed  for.  under  the  superintendence  of  a 

11  See  above,  ch.  2.  §  3.  and  n-wXr/n)?,  a  great  public  market 

concerning  the  corn  trade  down  with  the  neighbouring  Illyrians 

to  Corinth,  b.  I.  ch.  4.  §  7.  Plutarch.  Qu.  Grsec.  29.  p.  393* 
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certain  restrictions.  And  the  tributes  of  these  persons 
were  doubtless  the  chief  source  from  which  the  state 
derived  its  silver  and  gold  coins.  Besides  this,  the 
kings  must  also  have  been  privileged  to  possess  silver 
and  gold.  If  some  permission  of  this  kind  had  not 
existed,  Pausanias  (who  was  in  strictness  only  guardian 
of  the  king)  would  not  have  been  able  to  receive  among 
other  spoils  ten  talents  from  the  plunder  of  Plateea;y 
and  Pleistonax  and  Agis  the  First  could  not  have  been 
fined  in  the  sums  of  fifteen  talents,  and  100,000 
drachmas  :z  at  a  later  time  also,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  Agis  the  Third  was  possessed  of  six  hundred 
talents.*  The  estates  of  the  kings  were  also  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Perioeci,  in  which  silver  money 
was  in  circulation,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the 
payments  may  have  been  made  to  them  in  this  coin- 
age. Herodotus  states  that  every  king  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  remitted  all  the  debts  of  the  citizens  both 
to  the  state  and  to  the  kings  :b  they  therefore  cancelled 
all  certificates  of  debt,  which  in  Sparta  were  called 
xhapia,  or  mortgages,  probably  because  the  land  (and 
in  early  times  the  produce  of  the  land  only)  was  as- 
signed as  security.0  This  was  a  wise  institution,  by 

y  Herod.  IX.  81 .  103.  before  the  66th  Olympiad, 

z  See  above  ch.  6.  §  9.  and  according  to  Pausan.  VI.  10.  2. 

Plut.  Pericl.  22.     Schol.   Ari-  According  to  Pausanias  VI.  2, 

stoph.  Nub.  855.  from  Ephorus.  1.  the  Lacedaemonians  incurred 

a  Proofs  of  wealth,  if  not  of  great  expenses  for  horses  after 

the  possession  of  money,  are  the  the  Persian  war ;  he  mentions 

'nnroTpo<j>iay  and  the  maintenance  Xenarges,  Lycinus,  Arcesilaus, 

of  race-horses  for  the  Olympic  and  his  son  Lichas,  as  conquer  - 

games.      King  Demaratus  had  ors,  and  cap.  1.  Anaxander  and 

conquered   in    the   chariot-race  Polycles.      Concerning  the   fe- 

(afyiem),  and  allowed  Sparta  to  male  victors,  see  b.  IV.  ch.  2. 

be  proclaimed  conqueror,  Herod.  §  2. 

VI.  70.     The  horses  of  Eua-  b  V.  59. 

goras  had  won  three  times  at  *  Plut,  Agis  13. 
the  Olympic  games.  Herod.  VI. 
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which  those  persons  in  particular  were  relieved  who 
had,  for  a  particular  object,  received  from  the  kings 
or  the  state,  gold  or  silver,  which  on  account  of  the 
small  value  of  the  iron  coinage  they  were  seldom  able 
to  repay.  Now  gold  and  silver  were,  for  example, 
necessary  to  all  persons  who  had  to  undertake  a 
journey  out  of  Laconia,  and  these  they  could  not  ob- 
tain otherwise  than  from  the  magistrates  or  the  king,d 
a  measure  which  must  have  placed  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  foreign  travel. 

11.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  in  this  respect 
the  ancient  severity  of  custom  was  gradually  relaxed. 
Even  in  the  third  generation  before  the  Persian  war, 
the  just  Glaucus  was  tempted  to  defraud  a  Milesian  of 
a  sum  of  money  deposited  with  him.  The  Persian 
war  only  increased  the  public  wealth,  and  the  Persian 
subsidies  were  confined  to  the  payment  of  national  ex- 
penses. When  at  length  Lysander  brought  vast  sums 
of  money  into  Sparta,  and  made  this  state  the  most 
wealthy  in  Greece,6  the  citizens  are  reported  still  to 
have  maintained  the  same  proud  indigence.  But  was 
it  possible  for  individuals  to  despise  what  the  state 
esteemed  so  highly,  and  would  they  not  naturally  en- 
deavour to  found  their  fame  upon  that  on  which  the 
power  of  the  nation  depended  ?  Even  Lysander,  who, 
with  all  the  artfulness  and  versatility  of  his  manners, 
had  a  considerable  severity  of  character,  was  still  un- 
willing to  enrich  himself  ;f  a  credible  witness g  indeed 

d  Herod.  VI.  70.  mi  iirotita  Boeckh,    Public    Economy   of 

Xa/Dwj/  eVoptvero  ec  THXtv.  Athens,   vol.   I.   p.   43.  Engl. 

e  Which  Plato  Alcib.  I.  (cf.  tr. 

Hipp.  Maj.  p.  283  D.)  says  of         f  See   above,  p.  204.   note  z. 
earlier  times.  Compare  Bitaube         g  Anaxandridas  (irepl  TU>V  kv 

sur  les  Richesses  de  Sparte,  Me-  Af\0o7c  crvXrjdevrMv 

rnoires  de  Berlin,  torn.  XII.  p.  ap.  Plut.  Lys.  18. 
559.  Manso,  Sparta,  II.  p.  372. 
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relates,  that  he  had  deposited  a  talent  and  fifty-two 
minas  of  silver,  together  with  eleven  staters,  probably 
in  case  he  should  have  occasion  for  them  when  out  of 
the  country ;  but  how  small  is  this  sum  when  compared 
with  the  acquisitions  of  others  in  similar  situations  ! 

It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  at  that  time  cus- 
tomary to  deposit  money  without  the  boundaries, 
especially  in  Arcadia,  and  this  was  the  first  means 
adopted  for  evading  the  law.h  Lysander,  however, 
was  far  exceeded  by  Gylippus  in  love  for  money,  in 
whose  family  avarice  appears  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary ;  for  his  father  Cleandridas  had  been  condemned 
for  taking  bribes.1  Lastly,  after  the  death  of  Lysan- 
der, the  possession  of  precious  metals  must  have  been 
allowed  to  private  individuals,  under  certain  conditions 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  At  least  some  sup- 
position of  this  kind  must  be  adopted,  to  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  Phoebidaswas  fined  100,000 

h  Posidonius  ap.  Athen.  VI.  waged  with  the  Thurians  against 

p.  233  F.  Terina  and  the  Lucanians.  Nie- 

1  He  had  been  bribed  by  Pe-  buhr,  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  Ro- 

ricles  as  being  the  adviser  of  man  history,  considers  the  Cle- 

Pleistonax.  See  Plut.  Pericl.  andridas,  who  took  a  part  in  the 

22.  Nic.  28.  de  Educ.  Puer.  14.  foundation  of  Heraclea,  as  the 

Timseus  ap.  Plut.  Compar.  Ti-  same  person  as  Leandrias  the 

mol.  2.  Ephorus  ap.  Schol.  Spartan,  who,  according  to  Diod. 

Aristoph.  Nub.  855.  Diodorus  XV.  54,  fought  at  Leuctra  on 

XIII.  106.  calls  him  Clearchus.  the  side  of  the  Thebans.  This 

He  was  afterwards  banished,  supposition,  however,  cannot  be 

and  went  to  Thurii  (Thuc.  VI.  reconciled  with  the  chronological 

104.  see  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  succession  of  the  events ;  since 

XII.  23.),  fought  with  the  in-  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was  75 

habitants  of  that  town,  against  years  later  than  the  colony  of 

the  Taren tines,  but  afterwards  Thurii.  The  political  contriv- 

had  a  share  in  the  foundation  ances,  which  Cleandridas,  ac- 

of  their  colony  Heraclea.  See  cording  to  Pol) sen.  II.  10.  3, 

B.  I.  ch.  6.  §  12.  Polysenus  practised  against  Tegea,  must 

II.  10.  1.  2.  4.  5.  relates  several  fall  in  the  war  between  Sparta 

martial  exploits  of  this  Clean-  and  Arcadia,  which  ended  in 

dridas,  in  the  wars  which  he  Olymp.  81. 
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drachmas  for  the  taking  of  the  Cadmea,  and  Lysan- 
oridas  an  equally  large  sum  for  his  weak  defence  of 
^he  same  citadel.k 

No  regular  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta  ex- 
isted in  any  shape.1  Extraordinary  contributions  and 
taxes  were,  however,  raised  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
which,  on  account  of  their  unusual  and  irregular  oc- 
currence, were  collected  with  difficulty."1  This  will 
serve  to  explain  the  exemption  from  duties  (arsXs/a) 
that  is  sometimes  mentioned.11  When  in  the  time  of 
Agis  the  Third  the  ephor  Agesilaus  extended  the 
annual  period  of  his  office  for  a  month,  in  order  to 
increase  his  receipts,0  it  is  probable  that  he  reckoned 
upon  large  fines  ;p  of  which  he,  as  it  seems,  would 
receive  a  part.  There  was  no  public  treasure  at  Sparta 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ; q  the  re- 
venue and  expenditure  were  therefore  nearly  equal ; 
and  the  Spartans  were  honest  enough  to  require  from 
the  allies  only  the  sums  which  were  necessary/  The 
altered  state  of  these  circumstances  in  later  times  lies 
without  the  sphere  of  our  inquiries. 

12.  I   shall   equally  abstain   from    collecting   the 

k  Plut.  Pelop.  6.  13,  &c.  not  so  unfairly  as  at  first  sight 

1  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  197.  it  appears,  since  these  did  not 

irvvQavo^ivov  TIVOQ  <)ia  ri  xprj-  furnish   any    armed   man,   and 

para  ov  avvayovaiv  elg  TO  <fy-  would  therefore  have  an  advan- 

HO<TIOV.  tage,  if  their  concerns  were  ho- 

m  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  23.  eio-  nestly  managed. 

fepovai  KCIK&C.     The  most  opu-  n  See  above,  p.  203.  note  P. 

lent    were    bound    to    provide  and   concerning    the  family  of 

horses  for  military  service  (Xen.  Anticrates,  Plut.  Ages.  35. 

Hell.  VI.  4.  11.),  which  burden  °  Plut.  Ag.  16. 

was  in  Corinth,  according  to  an  p  Above,  ch.  10.  §  3. 

ancient    usage,    imposed   upon  1  Thucyd.    I.    80. 

the    families    of    orphans    and  ovre  kv  Koivy  'l^ofiev  ov 

heiresses  (Cic.  de  Rep.  II.  20.  EK  ruv  ic)iW    tyepo/jiev.  Aristot. 

and  compare  Niebuhr's  Roman  ubi  sup. 

History,  vol.  I.  p.  408.  ed.  2.) ;  r  B.  I.  ch.  9.  §  2. 
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various  accounts  respecting  the  finance  and  trade  of 
other  Doric  states ;  since  the  inland  countries,  in 
which  many  peculiarities  may  perhaps  have  existed, 
are  little  known  ;  and  the  commercial  cities,  such  as 
^Egina,  Corinth,  Rhodes,  and  Cyrene,  gave  up  their 
national  customs  for  the  sake  of  trade.  In  Pelopon- 
nesus, however,  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Argolis  were 
adapted  by  nature  for  exchanging  the  products  of  the 
agricultural  nations  of  the  interior  for  foreign  com- 
modities;8 and  thus  they  established  a  connexion  and 
intercourse  between  Laconia  and  Arcadia,  and  other 
countries.*  In  these  cities  also  there  were  many  com- 
mercial establishments,  which  did  not  manufacture 
only  for  the  interior.11  In  Corinth,  the  duties  from 
the  harbour  and  market  had  in  the  time  of  Periander 
become  so  considerable,  that  the  tyrant  limited  his  re- 
ceipts to  that  one  branch  of  revenue  ; x  although,  ac- 
cording to  a  fabulous  tradition,  the  golden  colossus  of 
Cypselus  at  Olympia  was  consecrated  from  a  tax  of 
a  tenth  upon  all  property  continued  for  ten  years.y 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  ancient  commerce  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  of  its  great  extent,  is  the  ^ginetan 
money ;  the  standard  of  which  was  in  early  times  pre- 
valent in  Peloponnesus,  in  Crete,  in  Italy/  and  even 

s  Thucyd.  I.  120.  y  Pseud-Aristot.  CEcon.  II.?2. 

*  The  Arcadian  commerce  of  Suidas  in  Kv;//.   ava.drjf.ia.    See 

JEgina  (^Eginetica,  p.  74.)  was  also  vol.  I.  p.  184.  note  P.  and 

the  basis  of  its  other  trade.  Schneider    Epimetr.    ad   Xen. 

u  Concerning  vEgina,  see  M-  Anab.  p.  473.     The  tithe  paid 

ginetica,  p.  79.    Megara  manu-  by  the  Syracusans  for  thebuild- 

factured  e^fju^Q  in  particular,  ing  of  temples  was   something 

Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat.   Ill    7.  extraordinary.    Prov.  Vatic.  IV. 

6.    Compare  Aristoph.  Acharn.  20.  from  Demon. 

519.  z  jEginetica,  p.  89.    Accord- 

x  Heraclid.   Pont.    5.     Con-  ing  to  Lucian  Trtpi  -xivQovQ  10. 

cerning   the  trade  of  Corinth,  the  yEginetan  obolus  was  in  his 

see  above,  p.  24.  note  a.  time  still  in  circulation,  as  also 
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in  the  north  of  Greece,  since  the  early  Boeotian, 
Thessalian,  and  Macedonian  coins  were  before  the 
time  of  Philip  adapted  to  it.a  In  Italy  the  monetary 
system  was  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the 
convenience  of  intercourse  with  the  natives  ;  and  as 
this  subject  is  of  much  importance  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  we  will  now  examine  it  briefly,  without  at- 
tempting a  complete  investigation.  If  we  consider 
the  names  of  the  coins  in  use  among  the  Dorians  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  for  example,  at  Syracuse  and  Ta- 
rentum  (as  they  had  been  collected  by  Aristotle  in  his 
Constitution  of  the  Himerseans  from  Doric  Poets), b 
viz.,  T^irpa  for  an  obolus,  i#/,/Xfrpov  for  six,  Trevroyxiov 
for  five,  rsTag  for  four,  TI&$  for  three,0  e£a£  for  two, 


the  Boeotian  shield  in  the  early 
style,  the  Corinthian  coins  with 
the  Coppa  and  Pegasus,  also  the 
early  Thessalian  coins,  more  es- 
pecially those  found  in  Thrace, 
and  generally  marked  Lete ; 
together  with  those  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings  prior  to  Philip. 
To  the  drachme  d'Egine  he 
only  assigns  three  coins. 

b  Followed  by  Pollux  IV.  24. 
173.  IX.  6.  80.  The  names 
frequently  occurred  in  Sophron 
and  Epicharmus  as  coins  and 
weights,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Pollux;  cf.  Phot,  in  Xt'rpa  et 
oy/aa. 

c  I  am  of  opinion,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Bentley  Phalarid.  p.  419, 
that  the  testimony  of  Pollux 
must  be  followed.  In  Hesychius 
also  in  v.  rpiavroQ  Tropv?/,  a  rptdz 
is  reckoned  equal  to  20  XETTTO.  ; 
now  the  oyxio.  is  generally  made 
equal  to  the  ^a\KoiJQ  'Am/cog 
(Aristot.  ap.  Poll.),  and  a  rpids 
is  in  that  case  equal  to  21  Xe?rra, 
which  Hesychius  gives  in  round 


among  the  Achaean s,  according 
to  Hesychius  in  Tra^a'^  (vEgi- 
netica,  p.  90.);  nevertheless, 
ever  after  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  and  Messene  in 
Peloponnesus,  the  Athenian 
standard  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed. 

a  I  am  unwilling  to  make  use 
of  Rome*  de  1'Isle's  valuations 
of  Greek  coins,  as  in  his  Me- 
trologie  he  shows  such  a  com- 
plete want  of  historical  talent 
and  knowledge.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  his  14  different 
kinds  of  drachmas  are  a  mere 
absurdity ;  the  very  first  of  60 
grains,  which  he  calls  drachme 
dSJEgium  ou  du  Peloponnese,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  half  ^Egi- 
netan  drachma,  which  should 
properly,  according  to  the  ratio 
to  the  Attic  drachma  (of  82 
grains),  contain  137  grains,  but 
they  are  generally  much  rubbed 
on  account  of  their  great  an- 
tiquity. To  these  belong  the 
ancient  xcXwwu,  the  coins  with 
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oyxia.  for  a  twelfth  ;  it  is  at  once  evident  that  these 
Greeks  had  adopted  the  Italian  and  Roman  duodenary 
system,  in  which  the  libra,  the  pound  of  brass;  was  the 
unit;d  a  system  which  was  originally  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  and  accordingly  the  word  Tu'rpa  has  no  root 
in  their  language.  Now,  together  with  these  coins  in 
the  Greek  states,  the  voju,o£,e  among  the  Latins  numus, 
occurs ;  manifestly,  as  Varro  says,  a  word  belonging 
to  the  former  people,  and  signifying  a  coin  current  by 
law ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Italians,  in  the  re- 
gulations of  their  monetary  system,  did  not  merely  give 
to  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  but  that  they  also  received 
something  in  return,  and  that  one  standard  was  com- 
pounded, partaking  in  some  measure  of  both  methods 
of  computation.  If  we,  then,  consider  the  form  and 
value  of  these  coins,  it  is  plain  that  the  Greek  colo- 
nies retained  the  system  of  money  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  Peloponnesus  ;  and  that  they  did  not 
till  subsequently  adapt  their  coinage  to  the  native 
standard.  They  then  made  the  litra  equal  to  the 
obolus,  i.  e.,  to  the  .ZEginetan,  which  was  also  the 
Corinthian  ; f  so  that  a  Corinthian  stater  of  ten  oboli 
was  called  in  Syracuse  a  SsxaTurgov,  or  piece  of  ten 
litras.  At  the  time,  therefore,  when  this  system  was 

numbers.      Diodorus'    estimate  Pollux  IX.  6.  92. 
of  the  TrevTriKovToXirpov  at  10         e  That  vo/zoe,  not  voiJ/^uoe,  is 

drachmas,   which   is   otherwise  the  proper  Greek  form,  is  shown 

very  inexact,   is    explained  by  by     Blomfield     ad  <£  Sophronis 

Boeckh,   Economy  of  Athens,  Fragm.    Classical  Journal  vol. 

vol.  I.  p.  37.  from  the  different  V.  p.  384.    (See  also   Knight, 

prices  of    gold  in   Attica   and  Proleg.  Homer,  p.  29.  note  4.) 
Sicily.  f  Aristot.  in  Acragant.  Polit. 

d  Since  copper  was  the  basis  ap.  Poll.  IX.  6.  80.  ^Eginetica, 

of  all  coins  in  Italy,  Epicharmus  p.  91.     Beiitley,  from  not  tak- 

(but  not  an  Athenian  or  Pelo-  ing  this  statement  as  his  foun- 

ponnesian)    could   say    -^aXKov  dation,  has  given  a  false  direc- 

CPS    alienum   habere,  tion  to  his  inquiries. 
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formed,  the  Ib.  of  copper  must  have  really  been  equal 
in  value  to  a  silver  obolus.  Now  since  the  former 
weighed  6048,g  the  latter  nearly  23  French  grains,h 
the  ratio  of  silver  to  copper  must  at  the  time  of  this 
arrangement  have  been  as  1  to  263  ;  the  commerce  of 
these  regions  having  in  early  times  determined  this 
proportion.  But  as  more  silver  was  gradually  intro- 
duced by  the  trade  with  the  west  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably at  the  same  time  some  native  copper-mines  were 
exhausted,  copper,  which  was  the  circulating  medium 
of  Italy,  rose  in  comparison  with  silver,  the  circulating 
medium  of  Greece ;  and  this  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  constant  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  as  in 
Etruria  and  Rome.  But  a  detailed  examination  of 
this  subject,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
merce of  Greece  and  Italy,  does  not  fall  within  the 
plan  of  the  present  work/ 

What  was  the  value  of  the  vo'|u,o£  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  we  are  not  informed  by  any  decisive  testi- 
mony :  the  name,  however,  proves  that  it  was  a  cur- 
rent coin,  and  not  of  very  inconsiderable  value.  For 
this  reason  I  cannot  assume  that  it  was  equal  to  a 
litra  ;k  Aristotle1  also  states  that  the  impression  of 
the  Tarentine  coins  was  Taras  sitting  upon  the  dol- 
phin ;  now,  in  the  first  place,  this  device  does  not  oc- 
cur on  any  litras  or  oboli  of  Tarentum  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  coin  would  not  be  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  it : 
for  which  reason  the  Greeks,  whenever  they  /stamped 
so  small  a  coin  of  silver,  always  made  use  of  the 
simplest  devices.  If,  however,  the  Tarentine  numus 

e  According  to  Rome"  de  1'Isle,  vol.  I.  p.  309 — 329. 

p.  40.  k  Which  is  Boeckh's  opinion, 

h  According  to  Rom£  de  1'Isle,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  vol. 

23^ ;  but  see  p.  223.  note  a.  I.  p.  27.  Engl.  tr. 

1  See  the  author's  Etrusker,  *  Ap.  Poll.  IX.  6.  80. 
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had  the  same  ratio  to  the  litra  as  the  Roman  numus 
sestertius  to  the  as,m  the  former  would  have  been  a 
large  coin  ;  and  we  are  also  on  the  same  supposition 
enabled  to  explain  how  it  came  that  in  Sicily  an 
amount  of  24,  and  afterwards  of  12  numi,  was  called 
a  talent ; n  for  in  that  case  24  numi  would  be  equal 
to  60  Ibs.  of  copper,  which  was  the  same  number  of 
minas  that  the  ^Eginetan  talent  of  silver  contained. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Festus, 
that  this  talent  in  .Neapolis  amounted  to  six,  and  in 
Syracuse  to  three  denarii,  by  which  he  means  deca- 
litra.0  And  therefore,  although  other  circumstances 
tend  to  shake  the  certainty  of  this  supposition/  it 
will  be  better  to  acquiesce  in  these  arguments,  on 
account  of  the  harmony  of  the  different  statements. 


m  As  Bentley  supposes,  ibid. 
p.  410. 

n  See  Aristot.  ap.  Poll.  IX.  6. 
87.  Apollodorus  kv  TO~IQ  irepi 
Suxppoj'oe  ap.  Schol.  Min.  et 
Venet.  ad  II.  V.  576.  and  Schol. 
Gregor.  Nazianz.  in  Montfauc. 
Diar.  Ital.  p.  214.  according  to 
the  correction  of  NOMON  for 
MNON,  also  Suidas  in  TaXavrov 
according  to  Scaliger,  likewise 
Bentley  p.  409.  The  Venetian 
Scholia  on  II.  XXIII.  269. 
mention  several  other  talents, 
but  without  specifying  the  places 
where  they  were  current. 

0  Aristotle,  as  well  as  Apol- 
lodorus, states  in  the  passages 
just  quoted,  that  the  vofjiog  was 
equal  to  rp/a  r/jjuwftoXia,  which, 
according  to  the  probable  sup- 
position of  Salmasius  and  Gro- 
novius,  is  a  mistake  for 


These  reasons  are,  1st,  that 
the  coins  with  the  figure  of 
Taras  generally  weigh  72  and 
140  —  155  grains,  and  therefore 


they  are  manifestly  not  sesterces, 
but  rather  quinarii  and  denarii, 
as  determined  by  the  depreciated 
litra;  which  would  therefore 
have  been  about  equal  to  an 
Attic  obolus.  2dly,  that  the 
great  Inscription  of  Taurome- 
nium  in  D'Orville  and  Castello 
without  exception  contains  ta- 
lents of  120  litras  (according  to 
which  the  VOJJ.OQ  would  have 
been  again  equal  to  5  or  10 
litras),  as  may  be  seen  at  once 
from  an  item  in  the  account : 
"  e<ro$oQ  56,404  talents,  88  li- 
"  tras,  e^oQ  30,452  talents, 
"  42  litras,  XonroV  4935  talents, 
"112  litras,  and  ^pri/j-ara  (Ha- 
"  vtn'tiptva.  20,016  talents,  54 
"  litras  (yi\ia  should  be  suppli- 
"  ed),"  therefore  56,404  talents 
88  litras,  are  equal  to  56,403 
talents  208  litras,  i.  e.,  1  talent, 
88  litras.  The  well-known 
Epigram  of  Simonides,  on  the 
tripod  of  Gelon,  also  contains 
talents  of  more  than  100  litras 
(fragm.  42.  Gaisford.). 
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CHAP.   XL 

§  1.  Simplicity  of  the  Law  of  Sparta.  §  2.  Spartan  System  of 
Judicature.  §  3.  Penal  system  of  Sparta  :  fine,  infamy, 
§  4.  exile,  and  death.  §  5.  Origin  of  the  laws  respecting  the 
penalty  of  death  in  the  Doric  states.  §  6.  Connexion  of  Locri 
with  the  Doric  race.  §  7.  Laws  of  Zaleucus. 

1 .  THE  law,  as  well  as  the  economy,  of  the  Dorians, 
seems  to  bear  a  character  of  very  great  antiquity,  as 
far  as  our  scanty  means  of  information  permit  us  to 
judge.  It  exhibits  strong  marks  of  the  early  time  at 
which  it  originated,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
in  it  a  certain  loftiness  and  severity  of  character.  For 
this  reason  it  was  ill  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
more  unrestrained  and  active  manners  of  later  times, 
and  only  owed  its  continuance  to  the  isolated  situa- 
tion in  which  Sparta  succeeded  in  keeping  herself. 
Thus  the  civil  law  was  less  definite  and  settled  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  in  early  times,  as 
property  was,  according  to  the  Spartan  notions,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  indifference ;  in  the  de- 
crees and  institutions  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  this  point,  and  the  ephors  were 
permitted  to  judge  according  to  their  own  notions  of 
equity.  The  ancient  legislators  had  an  evident  re- 
pugnance to  any  strict  regulations  on  this  subject; 
thus  Zaleucus,  who,  however,  first  made  particular 
enactments  concerning  the  right  of  property/  ex- 
pressly interdicted  certificates  of  debt.b  The  laws  of 
that  early  period  had  a  much  more  personal  tendency, 
and  rather  regulated  the  actions  of  every  individual  by 
means  of  the  national  customs.  It  was  nearly  in- 

a  Strab.  VI.  p.  398.  b  Zenob.  Prov.  V.  4. 
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different  whether  those  actions  immediately  concerned 
other  persons  or  not ;  the  whole  state  was  considered 
as  injured  and  attacked  when  any  individual  did  not 
comply  with  the  general  principles.  Hence  the 
ancient  courts  of  justice  exercised  a  superintendence 
over  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens,  and  the  Gerusia  at  Sparta  : 
hence  the  extensive  interference  of  the  law  with  the 
most  private  relations,  such,  for  example,  as  marriage. 
But  the  history  of  nations  is  a  history  of  the  progress 
of  individual  liberty ;  among  the  Greeks  of  later  times 
the  laws  necessarily  lost  this  binding  force,  and  ob- 
tained a  negative  character,  by  which  they  only  so  far 
restrained  the  actions  of  each  individual,  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  co-existence  of  other  members  of  the  state. 
In  Sparta,  however,  law  and  custom  retained  nearly 
equal  power  ;  it  will  therefore  be  impossible  to  treat 
of  them  separately,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
some  observations  upon  the  judicial  system  in  Sparta 
and  other  Doric  states. 

2.  The  courts  of  justice  in  Sparta  have  already 
been  spoken  of  in  several  places.0  The  Gerusia  de- 
cided all  criminal  causes,  together  with  most  others 
which  affected  the  conduct  of  the  citizens ;  the  other 
jurisdiction  was  divided  among  the  magistrates  ac- 
cording to  the  branches  of  their  administration.4  The 
ephors  decided  all  disputes  concerning  money  and 
property,  as  well  as  in  accusations  against  respon- 
sible officers,  provided  they  were  not  of  a  criminal 
nature ;  the  kings  decided  in  causes  of  heiresses  and 
adoptions,  and  the  bidieei  in  disputes  arising  at  the 
gymnasia.  Public  offences,  particularly  of  the  kings 

c  Above,  ch.  6.  §  3,  7.  ch.  7.        d  As  is  also  proposed  bv  Plato 
§3,4.  Leg.  VI.  p.  767. 
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and  other  authorities,  were  decided  by  a  supreme  court 
of  judicature.6  The  popular  assembly  had  probably 
no  judicial  functions  ;  disputes  concerning  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  were  referred  to  it  only  after  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  settle  them,  and  it  then  passed  a 
decree/  The  assembly  took  the  case  of  those  who  fled 
from  their  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  regular  court,  by  nominating  an  extra- 
ordinary nomothetes  for  the  occasion,  and  afterwards 
confirming  his  proposals  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
practice  of  ostracism  was  known  in  the  Doric  states 
before  the  destruction  of  the  early  constitution.11 
Arbitrators  were  also  employed  at  Sparta  for  the  de- 
cision of  private  cases,  as  in  the  Homeric  time  ;!  but 
whether  they  were  publicly  appointed,  as  in  Athens,  is 
not  known. 

At  Sparta,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  the  parties  inter- 
ested were,  of  course,  entitled  to  accuse  in  private 
causes ;  and  in  criminal  cases  the  next  of  kin ;  it 
cannot  however  be  supposed  that  in  Sparta,  as  in 
Athens,  every  citizen  of  the  state  was  empowered  to 
institute  a  public  action ;  as  a  regulation  of  this  kind 

e  According  to  Plutarch  de  200. — Of  the  courts  of  justice 

Socrat.  Dsern.  33.  p.  365.  the  at  Argos,  we  only  know  of  that 

gerontes  fined  Lysanoridas  (see  upon  the  Pron(Diniasap.  Schol. 

above,  ch.  10.  §  11.),  but  it  was  Eurip.  Orest.  869,  from  which 

probably  the  supreme  court  of  Scholia  it  is  also  seen,  that  the 

public  magistrates.  place  of  the  public  assembly, 

f  See  above,  ch.  5.  §  8.  p.  aXi&'cte,  whence  rjXiaia,  was  in 

104.  note8.  the  neighbourhood;  see  above, 

g  Plut.  Ages.  30.  ch.  5.  §  9.)5  which  was  perhaps 

h  See  above,  ch.  9.  §  1.  7.10.  similar  to  the  Aeropagus  of 

But  in  Crete,  and  perhaps  in  Athens,  together  with  the  court 

^Egina  (^Eginetica,  p.  133.),  w  XapacJpa;  without  the  city, 

there  were  similar  oligarchical  before  which  generals  after  their 

institutions.  return  were  arraigned  (Thuc. 

1  Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  V.  60.). 
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appears  too  inseparably  connected  with  democracy. 
Private  individuals  were  therefore  only  permitted  to 
lay  an  information  before  a  magistrate,  which  was  also 
allowed  to  the  Helots  ;k  the  action  being  conducted, 
as  we  find  to  have  been  so  frequently  the  case  with 
the  ephors,  by  some  public  officer.  In  the  judicial 
procedure  of  Sparta,  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  simplicity  remained,  which  Aristotle 
for  example  remarks  in  the  criminal  proceedings  of 
the  jEolic  Cume,  where  in  trials  for  murder  witnesses 
from  the  family  of  the  murdered  person  were  sufficient 
to  prove  the  offence.1  In  the  ancient  laws  of  Rhada- 
manthus,  disputes  were  generally  decided  in  a  very 
summary  manner  by  oath,m  and  the  legislation  of 
Charondas  for  the  Chalcidean  colonies  was  the  first 
that  instituted  inquiries  concerning  false  testimony.11 

The  laws  by  which  the  decisions  were  regulated 
were  supposed  to  live  in  the  breasts  of  the  magistrates 
themselves  ;  nor  was  there  any  written  law  during  the 
flourishing  times  of  Sparta.  The  interpreters  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  who  occur  at  a  late  period,0  appear 
to  imply  the  existence  of  a  written  code,  if  they  are 
compared  with  the  Syracusan  interpreters  of  the  code 
of  Diocles  ;p  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
merely  given  answers  from  an  innate  knowledge  of 

k  Thuc.  I.  132.  praises  the  vbpuv  evTafya  of  his 

1  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  5. 12.  This  countrymen, 

may  be  compared  with  the  Cu-  m  Plat.  Leg.  XII.  p.  948. 

msean  law,  that  the  neighbours  n  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  8. 

of  a  person  who  had  been  robbed  °  'E^yr/r^g  rwv  Av/covpy«W, 

should  replace  the  stolen  pro-  in   a  late  inscription,   Boeckh 

perty  (Heraclid.Pont.il.  comp.  N°.  1364. 

Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  348.  and  see  *  See  above,  ch.  9.  §  7.  and 

strabo.   XIII.   p.  622.).      Yet  Ruhnken  ad  Tim.  p.  111. 
Ephorus  (ap.  Steph.  in  fioiwici) 
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the  traditional  law,  like  the  stzyyyTa.}  TMV  TrarpicM  at 
Athens.4  Thus  also  it  was  allowed  to  the  judges  to 
impose  punishments  according  to  their  own  pleasure  ; 
the  laws  of  Sparta  contained  no  special  enactments  on 
this  point,  which  were  first  added  by  Zaleucus  to  his 
code.1 

3.  Among  the  various  punishments  which  occur, 
fines  levied  on  property  would  appear  ridiculous  in 
any  other  state  than  Sparta  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme lowness.  Perseus  in  his  treatise  on  the  La- 
ced eemonian  government,  says,  that  "  the  judge  im- 
"  mediately  condemns  the  rich  man  to  the  loss  of  a 
"dessert  (swaixXov);  the  poor  he  orders  to  bring  a 
"  reed,  or  a  rush,  or  laurel-leaves  for  the  public  ban- 
"  quet."  Nicoclesthe  Lacedsemonian  says,  upon  the 
same  subject,  "  when  the  ephor  has  heard  all  the 
"  witnesses,  he  either  acquits  the  defendant  or  con- 
"  demns  him  :  and  the  successful  plaintiff  slightly 
"  fines  him  in  a  cake,  or  some  laurel-leaves,"  which 
were  used  to  give  a  relish  to  the  cakes.8  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  actions  were  heard  before  the  ephors, 
and  probably  in  private  cases,  in  which  the  plaintiff 
assessed  the  fine  (aywvsg  TIJM.TJTO/).  Large  fines  of 
money  in  early  times  only  occur  as  being  paid  by  the 
kings,  but  afterwards  by  generals,  harmosts,  &c.* 
The  defendant  was  frequently  condemned  to  leave  the 
country  .u  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  complete  confis- 
cation of  property,  extending  to  land,  could  have  been 

q  Meier  de   bonis  damnatis,  *  Above,  ch.   10.  §11.     See 

preef.  p.  7.  Meier  p.  198. 

r  Strabo  VI.  p.  260  A.  comp.  u  For  example  Thimbron,  as 

Heyne  Opuscula  II.  p.  37.  appears  from   Xen.  Hell.  III. 

8  Ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  140  E.  1.8. 
141  A. 
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permitted  in  Sparta,x  although  it  is  mentioned  in 
Argos  and  Phlius.  Imprisonment  was  never  em- 
ployed in  Sparta  as  a  penalty  for  a  free  citizen,  but 
only  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  escape  of  an  accused 
person.  Corporal  punishment  preceded,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cinadon,  the  infliction  of  death ;  but  was  not  a 
separate  penalty/  On  the  other  hand,  infamy  (dri^ioC) 
was  the  more  frequently  used  as  a  punishment,  from 
the  deep  impression  which  it  made  on  the  mind  of 
a  Spartan,2  The  highest  degree  of  this  infamy,  as 
it  appears,  fell  upon  the  coward,  who  either  left  the 
ranks  and  fled  from  battle,  or  returned  without  the 
rest  of  the  army,  as  Aristodemus  from  Thermo- 
pylae.* A  person  thus  excommunicated  could  fill 
no  public  office ;  had  the  lowest  place  in  the  choruses ; 
in  the  game  of  ball  neither  party  would  have  him  on 
their  side ;  he  could  find  no  competitor  in  the  gym- 
nasia, no  companion  of  his  tent  in  the  field.  The 
flame  of  his  hearth  was  extinguished,  as  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  fire  from  any  person.  He  was 
compelled  to  maintain  his  daughters  at  home,  or,  if 
unmarried,  to  live  in  an  empty  house,  since  no  one 
would  contract  any  alliance  with  him.  In  the  street 

x  Concerning  the  account  in  231.    Plut.  Ages.  30.    Xenoph. 

Plutarch.  Amator.  5.  see  above,  Rep.  Lac.  9.  4,  5.,  who  by  the 

p.  123.  note  *.  comp.  Meier  p.  KCLKOS  chiefly  means  the  r^iaa.^. 

1 99.  According  to  Tzetzes  Chil.  XII. 

y  According  to  Polysenus  II.  386.   pi^cHnrides   were   put    to 

21.  defendants  were   heard  in  death.      The   assertion   of  Ly- 

chains  at  Sparta,   a  statement  curgus  in  Leocrat.  p.   166.  13. 

which  is  not  true  in  a  general  that  in   Sparta   all   persons  LH) 

sense.  fe'Aovree  v-rrep  rfjg  7rarp/e)oe  Ktvfiv- 

z  Isocrat.  Archidam.  p.  134  vtveiv   might    be    executed,  is 

B  sqq.  ambiguous,  since    the    law   to 

a  Concerning  the  artp'a    of  which  he  refers  is  lost, 
this  person,   see   Herod.   VII. 
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he  yielded  to  every  one  the  way,  and  gave  up  his  seat 
to  an  inferior  in  age;  his  lost  honour  was  at  first 
sight  evident  to  every  one  from  his  ragged  cloak,  and 
his  half  slavery,  from  his  half- shorn  head.  Hence 
many  persons  have  asked,  what  merit  it  was  in  a 
Spartan  if  he  preferred  death  to  flight,  since  a  punish- 
ment far  worse  than  death  awaited  the  coward  ?  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  merit  of  each  individual 
Spartan  was  less  if  he  preferred  dying  at  his  post 
"to  saving  himself  by  flight,  than  if  public  opinion  had 
not  affixed  so  severe  a  penalty  to  the  offence  of  the 
cowardly  soldier.  But  this  argument  would  be  equally 
good  against  all  public  laws  and  ordinances,  and  even 
against  the  expression  of  national  feelings  and  opinion. 
For  the  looser  the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  more 
anarchical  the  condition  of  any  state,  the  greater 
is  the  individual  merit  of  any  citizen  who  nevertheless 
observes  the  rules  of  morality  and  justice,  and  the 
praise  of  virtue  is  more  considered  as  his  particular 
due.  Whereas,  when  each  citizen  listens  to  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  and  feels  himself,  as  it  were,  bound 
to  support  the  national  power,  a  large  part  of  the 
merit  of  individual  excellence  is  taken  away  from  the 
individual,  and  bestowed  on  the  public  institutions. 

A  less  severe  description  of  infamy  was  the  lot  of 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  were  not  subject  to  the 
imputation  of  cowardice,  as,  for  instance,  the  captives 
at  Sphacteria.  They  were  not  allowed  to  fill  any 
public  office,  and  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
buying  and  selling.  The  other  degrading  restric- 
tions were  not,  however,  enforced,  and  the  time  of 
the  punishment  was  limited. b 

b  Thuc.  V.  34. 
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Among  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  included 
the  penalty  of  the  unmarried,  who  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  age.  Young  men  were 
also  punished  for  various  offences,  by  being  compelled 
to  sing  defamatory  songs  against  themselves,  a  custom 
corresponding  with  the  inclination  of  the  Doric  race 
to  mirth  and  merriment,  under  which  a  very  serious 
character  was  frequently  concealed.  In  the  code  of 
Charondas,  public  ridicule  was  also  assigned  as  the 
penalty  of  the  adulterer  and  busybody  (TroAuTrgay- 
f«ov),c  and  that  for  sycophants  and  cowards  was  of  a 
similar  character.4 

4.  Banishment  was  probably  never  a  regular  pu- 
nishment in  Sparta,  for  the  law  could  hardly  have 
compelled  a  person  to  do  that  which,  if  he  had  done 
it  voluntarily,  would  have  been  punished  with  death.6 
Murderers,  particularly  if  their  crime  was  unpre- 
meditated, were  sometimes  forced  to  fly  the  country  ;f 
but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  case  in  point,  for 
the  flight  only  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  revenge  of  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  banish- 
ment exempted  a  person  from  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments,8 and,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks, 

c  Plut.  de  Curios.  8.  p.  139;  ment;  yet  in  this  passage  also 

Heyne,  Opuscula,  vol.  II.  p.  94.  banishment  may  be  considered 

d  Diod.  XII.  12.  as  a  means   of  escaping  from 

e  Plut.  Ag.  1 1 .    The  meaning  the  penalty  of  death  before  the 

of  ^ElianV.  H.  III.  12.  probably  final  passing  of  the   sentence; 

is,  that  a  person  convicted  of  the  for  Aristotle's  only  purpose  is 

offence   in   question   would   be  to  show  that  the  decision  of  a 

punished  with  death,  if  he  did  few   persons    could   deprive    & 

not  voluntarily  quit  the  country,  citizen  of  life,  or  force  him  to 

(See  B.  IV.  ch.  4.  §  8.)     Aris-  quit  the  country.     Concerning 

totle,  Pol.  IV.  8.,  indeed  says,  the  power  of  the  ephors  to  ba- 

that    the  Spartan    constitution  nish,  see  above,  ch.  7.  §  4. 

was  oligarchical,  because  a  few  f  For   example,    the    boy  in 

persons  had,  as  judges,  the  power  Xen.  Anab.  IV.  8.  25. 

of  inflicting  death    or   banish-  8  The  polemarchs,   who,   ac- 
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preserved  him  from  every  persecution ;  so  that  even  a 
person  who  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons  was  thought  secure  when  out  of  the  country.11 
There  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  Sparta  of  any 
individual  being  banished  for  political  reasons,  so  long 
as  the  ancient  constitution  continued. 

The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  either  by 
strangulation  in  a  room  of  the  public  prison  called 
Aexa$,{  or  by  throwing  the  criminal  into  the  Coeadas, 
a  ceremony  which  was  always  performed  by  night. k 
It  was  also  in  ancient  times  the  law  of  Athens,  that 
no  execution  should  take  place  in  the  day-time-1  So 
also  the  senate  of  the  ^Eolic  Cume  (whose  antiquated 
institutions  have  been  already  mentioned)  decided 
criminal  cases  during  the  night,  and  voted  with  co- 
vered balls,™  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings 
of  the  people  of  Atlantis,  in  the  Critias  of  Plato.n 
These  must  not  be  considered  as  oligarchical  con- 
trivances [for  the  undisturbed  execution  of  severe 
sentences,  but  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  dread  of 
pronouncing  and  putting  into  execution  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  to  an  unwillingness  to  bring  the  terrors 
of  that  penalty  before  the  eye  of  day.  A  similar 

cording  to  Thucyd.  V.  72,  fled  *  Pint.  Ag.  19.     At  Corinth 
on  account  of  disobedience  in  the  name  of  the  public  prison 
battle,  and  cowardice  (Sofrurce  was  Kw£,  Steph.  Byz. 
pa\aKi<r6fit>a.i)9  probably  saved  k  Herod.    IV.   146.      Valer. 
themselves  from  death:  comp.  Max.  VI.  6. 
Plut.    Pericl.    22.      Moreover,  l  Plat.  Pheed.  116.  Olympio- 
Clearchus,   the    leader    of    the  dorus  ad  loc. 
mercenaries   under   Cyrus    the  m  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  2.     The  pro- 
Younger,  was  only  an  exile  in  hibition  at  Rhodes,  that  the  &y- 
this  manner.    He  had  been  dis-  poarios  should  not  enter  the  city, 
obedient  to  the  ephors  at  a  mili-  rests  on  a  similar  principle,  Dio 
tary  post,  and  on  that  account  Chrysost.  Or.  31.  p.  632  Reisk. 
condemned  to  death.     See  Xe-  SeeWessel.  ad.  Diod.  I.  p.  624. 
noph.  Anab.  I.  1.  9.  II.  6.  4.  Aristid.  II.  44.  5. 

!l  Herod.  VII.  213.  n  P.  120  (171  Bekker.). 
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repugnance  is  expressed  in  the  practice  of  the  Spartan 
Gerusia,  which  never  passed  sentence  of  death  without 
several  days'  deliberation,  nor  ever  without  the  most 
conclusive  testimony ;  the  person  who  was  acquitted 
could  however  be  always  subjected  to  a  fresh  examina- 
tion.0 Notwithstanding  this  horror  of  shedding  blood, 
the  punishments  in  the  early  Greek  states  were  more 
severe  than  under  the  Athenian  republic.  The  orator 
Lycurgusp  ascribes  to  the  ancient  legislators  in  ge- 
neral the  principle  of  the  laws  of  Draco,  to  punish 
all  actions  with  the  same  severity,  whether  the  evil 
which  they  caused  was  great  or  small.  This  severity 
partly  owed  its  origin  to  a  supposition  that  the  public 
rights  were  injured,  and  not  the  property  or  the  peace 
of  an  individual.  Thus  the  ancient  law  of  Tenedos 
(which,  together  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  there 
established,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Crete) 
punished  adulterers  by  decapitation  with  an  axe  ;q  the 
same  offence  was  punished,  according  to  the  code 
of  Zaleucus,  by  the  loss  of  an  eye/  and  in  Sparta 
it  was  guarded  against  by  laws  of  extreme  severity.8 

0  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.p.  197.  decapitation.     The  very  strict 

See  Thuc.  1. 132.  sumptuary    and    disciplinarian 

P  In  Leocrat.  p.  156.  (§  65.  laws  of  Ceosw  ere,  in  my  opi- 

ed.  Bekker.)  nion,  of  Cretan  origin,  and  cer- 

q  Heracl.  Pont.     7.    Miscell.  tainly  not  of  Ionic.     See  JEgi- 

Lips.  Nova.  T.   X.  3.  p.  392.  netica,  p.  132.,  and  Jacobs  ad 

dfi  Tenedia  securi.      Compare  Meleag.   Anthol.    Palat.    I.   p. 

Meineke    ad  Menand.  p.    70.  449.      Meineke    ad    Menand. 

See  also  the  story  in  Nicolaus  Fragm.  135.  p.  237.    The  ex- 

Damascenus,  p.  442.  ed.  Vales,  istence  of  Cretan  institutions  in 

(Comp.  book   II.  ch.  2.  §  3.)  the  islands  of  the  ^Egaean    is 

and  the  account  of  the  punish-  made  probable    by    the   report 

ment  of  the  HOI^OQ  at  Gortyna  that  Rhadamanthus  was  legis- 

in  jElian.  V.  H.  XII.  12.    Also  lator  of  the  islanders,  Apollod. 

the  strange  account  of  a  Cretan  III.  1,  2. 

festival  in  Plutarch  de  Defect.         r  ^Elian.   V.   H.    XIII.    24. 

Orac.  13.  proves  that  rape  was  Valer.  Max.  V.  5.  3. 
in  that  island  once  punished  by         s  See  Book  IV.  ch.   4.  §  3. 
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5.  The  laws  respecting  the  penalty  of  death,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Grecian,  and  especially  in  the  Doric 
states,  were  derived  from  Delphi.  They  were  entirely 
founded  upon  the  ancient  rite  of  expiation,  by  which  a 
limit  was  first  set  to  the  fury  of  revenge,  and  a  fixed 
mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  established.1  Any 
person  killing  another  without  premeditation  in  the 
gymnastic  contests  and  public  battles  was,  according 
to  the  law  which  (as  Plato  states)0  came  from  Delphi, 
immediately  released  from  all  guilt,  when  he  had  been 
purified :  it  is  however  probable,  that  much  of  what 
the  philosopher  recommends  in  other  cases  was  derived 
from  the  institutions  of  Draco,  as  well  as  from  the 
Delphian  laws,  which  were  actually  administered  in 
the  latter  state  by  the  Pythian  court  of  justice/  To 
what  extent  reconciliation  with  kinsmen  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  was  permitted,  and  in  what  cases  the 
punishment  of  death  was  made  compulsory,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  Delphian  court  having  unjustly 
condemned  jEsop  to  death,  sentenced  itself  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  and  discovered  some  descendants  or 
kinsmen  of  their  victim,  to  whom  the  money  was  paid.y 
The  Delphian  institutions  were  doubtless  connected 
with  those  of  Crete,  where  Rhadamanthus  was  reported 

and  compare  the  degrading  pit-  of  Tenedos  (B.  II.  ch.  8.   §  17) 

nishments  for  adultery  at  Cume,  appears  likewise    to  be  not  so 

Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  2.  p.  3*78.  and  at  much  a  weapon  as    an  instru- 

Lepreum,    Heracl.    Pont.    14.  ment  of  punishment. 

The  account  of  the  punishment  *  See  book  II.  ch.  8.  §  5. 

for  adultery  at  Tenedos  may  in-  u  Leg.  IX.  p.  865.  The  Scho- 

deed  be  a  mere  fiction,  in  order  liast  also    quotes  an  oracle  (p. 

to  explain  the  symbol  on  the  235   Ruhnk.    p.    454    Bekk.), 

Tenedian  coins   (see   Thirlwall  which    however    Plato     cannot 

in   the    Philological    Museum,  allude  to  in  particular, 

vol.  I.  p.  118) ;  yet  the  parallel  xBook  II.  ch.  1.  §  8. 

cases  in  the  text  give  it  a  cer-  ?  Herod.    II.    134.  Plut.    de 

tain  degree  of  credibility.     The  sera  Num.  Vind.  12.  p.  244. 
axe  in  the  hands  of  the  Apollo 
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by  ancient  tradition  to  have  first  established  courts  of 
justice,  and  a  system  of  law/  the  larger  and  more 
important  part  of  which,  in  early  times,  is  always  the 
criminal  law.  Now  as  Rhadamanthus  is  said  to  have 
made  exact  retaliation  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
code,a  it  cannot  be  doubted,  after  what  has  been  said 
in  the  second  book  on  the  connexion  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo  and  its  expiatory  rites  with  Crete,  that  in  this 
island  the  harshness  of  that  principle  was  early  softened 
by  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  victims  and  libations 
took  the  place  of  the  punishment  which  should  have 
fallen  on  the  head  of  the  offender  himself. 

6.  In  the  present  chapter  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  (the  earliest 
written  code  which  existed  in  Greece),  b  actuated  by  a 
belief  that  they  were  of  Doric  origin.  The  Epize- 
phyrian  Locrians,  amongst  whom  these  laws  were  in 
force,  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  descendants  of  the 
Ozolian  and  Opuntian  Locrians.0  Aristotle  describes 
them  as  a  collected  rabble,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  mytho- 
logist,  carrying  to  the  extreme  the  opposition  between 
recent  regularity  and  early  anarchy.  These  Locrians, 
however,  at  the  very  first  establishment  of  their  city, 
received  the  Doric  customs,  Syracusans  from  Corinth 
having  contributed  largely  to  its  foundation/  besides 


7-ar  £kae,  Plato  de  Heyne,  p.  53.     Orchomenos,  p. 

Leg.  I.  p.  625.  167. 

a  See  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.V.  5.  3.  d  From  these  was  derived  the 

b  Strabo  VI.  p.  397  D.  Seym-  Minerva,   together  with  Pega- 

nus  v.  313.     Both  follow  Epho-  sus  (this  goddess  is  also  said  to 

rus.  have  given  the  laws  to  Zaleucus, 

c  Heyne  Opusc.Acad.  vol.  II.  see    particularly    Clem.    Alex. 

p.  46.     The   descent   from   the  Strom.  I.  p.  352  A.),  and  the 

latter  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Proserpine    upon  their    coins  ; 

tradition  concerning  the  expi-  see  Liv.  XXIX.  18.     The  Cor- 

atory   virgins   for  the  crime  of  cyraean  colony  is  very  doubtful  ; 

Ajax   the  son   of  Oileus.    See  see  Heyne,  p.  52. 
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which  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  colonized  Locri 
during  the  first  Messenian  war.  Although  the  time 
may  be  doubtful,  it  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the 
fact,  that  in  an  ancient  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Croton,  the  Locrians  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Spartans,  who  promised  them  the  assistance  of  their 
gods  of  war,  the  Tyndaridse.  Locri  was  therefore 
considered  a  Doric  state,  a  character  which  was  like- 
wise preserved  in  its  dialect.  The  constitution  was 
also  an  oligarchy,6  in  the  hands  apparently  of  a  number 
of  Doric  and  Locrian  families.  We  find  in  this  state, 
as  well  as  in  its  mother-city  Opus,  the  hundred  families 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  nobility,  enjoyed  a  large  share 
in  the  government/  But  that  the  aristocracy  was 
united  with  a  timocracy  appears  to  me  to  be  proved  by 
the  senate  of  a  thousand ;  which,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  cosmopolis,  constituted  a  supreme  court  of  jus- 
tice,8 and  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the  manner 
stated,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  the  senates 
of  Rhegium  and  Agrigentum  :  which  argument  seems 
to  have  the  greater  weight,  as  such  numerous  councils 
of  an  aristocratic  character  do  not  appear  to  have 
existed  in  Greece,  and  they  were  evidently  not  demo- 
cratic. 

7.  Now  with  regard  to  the  laws  themselves  which 
Zaleucus  gave  to  this  state  about  the  29th  Olympiad,11 
the  testimony  of  Ephorus  deserves  particular  attention, 
that  they  were  founded  upon  the  institutions  of  Crete, 

e  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  6,  7.  g  Polyb.  XII.  16.      Concern- 

f  See   Polyb.   XII.   5.   7.  et  ing   the  courts   of  justice,   see 

sup.  Ke.yne  p.  53.  Boeckh.  ad  Died.  XII.  20.     Stobgeus  Serm. 

Pind.   Olymp.   IX.  15.      That  42.  p.  240. 

the  family  of  Ajax  was  one  of  h     According    to     Eusebius. 

them  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Comp.    Bentley's    Phalaris,  p. 

Servius  ad  ^En.  I.  41.  with  Po-  340. 

lybius. 
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Sparta,  and  the  Areopagus,  and  upon  those  of  the 
latter  in  criminal  law.1  For  this  reason  Zaleucus  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  Thaletas,  the  expiatory 
priest  of  Crete,  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  suited  the 
Pythagoreans  (who  proceeded  upon  the  same  Doric 
usages  and  maxims),  and  in  later  days  Pindark  and 
Plato.1  The  prohibition  to  all  citizens  to  leave  their 
country,  and  to  dwell  in  foreign  states,"1  is  of  genuine 
Doric,  and  therefore  Spartan  character  ;n  an  institution 
which  forms  the  other  side  of  the  Xenelasia.  Of  the 
same  nature  also  is  the  firmness  with  which  the  legis- 
lation was  maintained,  and  every  change  guarded 
against ;°  they  laboured  to  resist  in  every  manner  the 
Ionic  spirit  of  innovation ;  and  if  understood  with  a 
slight  allowance,  it  may  be  true  that  every  person 
arriving  at  Locri  was  punished,  who  inquired  after 
novelties.p  In  the  same  spirit  are  the  measures 
adopted  for  securing  as  far  as  possible  the  inalienability 
of  landed  property.11  The  same  character  is  shown  in 
the  strict  sumptuary  laws,1  and  the  superintendence  of 
public  morals  exercised  by  the  nomophylaces,  who 
were,  for  example,  empowered  to  admonish  and  to 
punish  slanderers.8  A  certain  progress  is,  however, 

1  Ap.    Strab.    VI.    p.    260.  °  Heyne  p.  30. 

Ephor.  frag.  n.  47.  p.    150.  ed  P  Plut.  de  Curios.  8.  p.  138. 

Marx.  Diod.  excerpt.  Vat.   VII. — X. 

k  Olymp.  X.  17.  14.  2. 

1  Timaeus,  p.  20.  1  Above,  ch.  10.  §  5. 

mAp.  Stob.  Serm.  47.  p.  280.  r  For  example,  the  prohibi- 

n  See  above,  §.4.    The  same  tion  to  drink  pure  wine,  ^lian. 

law  (posnaque  mors  posita  est  V.  H.  II.  37.     See  book  II.  ch. 

patriam  mutare  volenti)  is  men-  12.  §  5. 

tioned  by  Ovid  Metam.  XV.  29.  s  Stobaeus    ubi    sup.      See 

in  the  story  of  the  founding  of  above,  ch.  7.   §  8.  11.      Cic.  de 

Croton ;  the  place  appears  from  Leg.  III.  20.      Greed  hoc  dili- 

v.  19.  to  be  Argos,  but  perhaps  qentius  (quam  Romani),  apud 

only   by  a   misunderstanding ;  quos    Nomophylaces    creantur^ 

originally  I  believe  it  was  Sparta,  neque  hi  solum    litteras — sed 
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shown  in  the  rude  attempts  at  a  law  of  property,  and 
a  more  accurate  assignment  of  punishments.4  It  is 
remarkable  that  both  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  annexed 
a  sort  of  recommendation  to  particular  laws  :u  whereas 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  total  failure  of  a 
system  of  laws,  than  when  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
demonstrate  the  expediency  of  arrangements,  the  truth 
and  necessity  of  which  should  be  self-evident.  This 
statement  must  not,  however,  be  thus  understood  :  the 
meaning  is,  that  all  the  laws  were  by  a  short  intro- 
duction referred  to  some  general  principle  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  "In  order  not  to  offend  the  gods  of 
"  the  families."  "  In  order  that  the  state  may 
"  be  well  administered,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
"  our  fathers."  "Trusting  that  it  will  be  salutary  to 
<s  the  people,"  (XoW  KOLI  apswov,  as  the  Delphic 
oracle  says  on  some  occasionx),  &c. ;  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  rather  ancient  formulas,  suited  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  time,  and  inserted  from  a  vague  religious 
feeling,  than  intended  logically  to  establish,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  the  wisdom  and  expediency 
of  the  new  laws. 


etiam  facia  hominum  observa-  u  This  is  the   only  way   in 

bant   ad   legesque   revocabant.  which  Cic.  de  Leg.  II.  6.  can 

The  same   is   stated  by  Colu-  be  understood, 

mella  de  Re  Rust.  XII.  3.  x  See  above,  p.  15.  note  s. 
*See  above,  §1,3. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

§  1 .  Study  of  the  military  profession  at  Sparta.  Period  of  service. 
§  2.  Arrangement  of  the  army.  Numbers  of  the  military 
divisions.  §  3.  Arrangement  of  the  enomoty  and  military 
evolutions.  §  4.  Arrangement  of  the  Mora.  §  5.''  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Spartan  army.  Its  officers.  §  6.  Cavalry  in  the 
other  Doric  states.  The  Sciritse  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army. 
Light-armed  soldiers.  §  7.  Arms  of  the  heavy  infantry  of 
Sparta.  §  8.  Spartan  tactics.  §  9.  Steady  courage  of  the 
Spartans.  §  10.  War  considered  as  an  art  by  the  Spartans. 
Life  of  the  Spartans  in  camp.' 

1.  THE  military  system  of  the  Dorians,  which  we 
are  now  about  to  consider,  was  evidently  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Sparta.  In  this  state  the 
military  profession,  as  was  hardly  the  case  in  any  other 
part  of  Greece,  was  followed  as  an  art,  as  the  study  of 
a  life  ;a  so  that  when  Agesilaus  (as  is  related)  sepa- 
rated the  shoemakers,  carpenters,  potters,  &c.,  from 
the  assembled  allied  army,  the  Spartans  alone  re- 
mained, as  being  the  warriors  by  profession  (as 
Tfxyiroii  TWV  7roA£jU,jxd>i/b) .  But  the  principles  of 
their  military  tactics  were  evidently  common  to  the 
whole  race ;  and,  according  to  a  conjecture  advanced 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,0  it  was  chiefly  the 
method  of  attack,  in  closed  lines,  with  extended  lances, 
by  which  the  Dorians  conquered  the  Achseans  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  which  was  adopted  from  them  by 
many  other  states  of  Greece. 

Every  Spartan  was,  if  he  had  sufficient  strength, 

a  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  5.  Plut.     lysen.  II.  1 .  7. 
Pelop.  23.  c  B.  I.  ch.  4.  §  9. 

b  See,  besides,  Plutarch,  Po- 
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bound  to  defend  his  country  in  expeditions  without 
the  boundaries  during  the  years  that  were  designated 
by  the  name  7jXix/a.d  This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth 
year  from  manhood  (a$*  yfiys),  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
sixtieth  year  from  birth  :e  until  that  time  a  man  was 
called  tp$povp*$  (from  Qpovpa),  and  could  not  go  out 
of  the  country  without  permission  from  the  authorities/ 
Of  these,  the  younger  men  were  sometimes  sent 
abroad ;  but  those  of  fifty-five  and  upwards,  not  till  the 
state  was  in  difficulty/  The  ephors  stated  in  the 
name  of  the  public  assembly  the  years,  until  which  the 
obligation  to  service  in  an  individual  case  extended.11 
Upon  the  whole,  the  armies  of  Sparta  must  have  con- 
tained many  aged  triarii :  while  in  Athens  the  liability 
to  foreign  service  generally  terminated  with  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  manhood ;  which  was  computed  from  the 
eighteenth  year.1  But  Sparta  reckoned  upon  a  healthy 
and  strong  old  age  ;  the  time  for  deliberative  sagacity 
does  not  begin  till  the  age  for  fighting  has  ended.  The 
allied  army  of  the  Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Athenians 
was,  in  418  B.C.,  met  by  an  army  composed  of  all 
the  Spartansk  (that  is,  all  the  fjou^poupot1)  ;  but  they 
dismissed  from  the  boundaries  a  sixth  part  of  the 


d  OI  kv  rate  r/Aua'ate,  Polyb.  above,  p.  126.  note  x, 

IV.  22.  8.  i  On   this  point     see    Petit. 

e  Agesilaus,  when  sixty-two  Leg.  Att.  VIII.  1.  p.  548;  but 

years  old,  according  to  Xeno-  the  subject  has  been  treated  far 

phon's    computation,    was    no  better  byBoeckhinaprogramm 

longer  c/z0povpo£,  Hell.  V.  4. 13.  of  the    Berlin    university    for 

Plut.  Ages.  24.  1819. 

f  Isocrat.   Busir.   p.  225   A.  k  It  was  probably  impossible 

(quoted  by  Harpocration  in  v.  to  assemble  the  Perioeci  on  a 

Kat  yap  ro),  where  fj-a^ifjiog  is  sudden  summons  of  the  army, 

evidently    put     for    IpQpovpog.  *  floriQia   TWV    AaKe^aifM^latv 

Comp.  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.  7.  yiyverat     avrtiv     re.     rat    T&V 

K  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  17.  «*'X<&r«»  *•<*»'%«,  Thuc.  V.  64. 

h  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  2.    See 

ft  2 
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army,  consisting  of  the  younger  and  the  older,  in  order 
to  protect  the  capital."1 

2.  In  marching  and  in  battle  the  Spartans  endea- 
voured to  conceal  their  strength  from  the  enemy ;  for 
this  reason  the  levies  were  hastily  made  by  the  ephors, 
and  the  army  sometimes  marched  during  the  night  ;n 
the  depth  of  the  ranks  in  the  army  was  also  very 
various,  and  the  enemy  could  not  be  certain  of  its 
strength.  In  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were  seven 
lochi,  each  containing  four  pentecostyes,  the  pentecostys 
four  enomoties,  and  the  front  row  of  the  enomoty  con- 
taining four  men :  the  pentecostys  had  therefore  16  in 
front,  the  lochus  64,  the  whole  army  448.  According 
to  Thucydides  the  Spartans  generally  stood  eight  men 
deep ;  therefore  the  whole  number  of  the  hoplitse  was 
3584.  To  these  however  were  added  the  300  picked 
men  about  the  king,  about  400  cavalry  in  both  wings,0 
and  also  the  old  men,  posted  as  a  body  of  reserve  with 
the  baggage,  together  with  the  Lacedsemonians, 
appointed  to  cover  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  in 
number  perhaps  about  500. p  The  whole  number  of 
men  was  4784.  A  sixth  part  of  the  army  had  been 
sent  back  ;  which  gives  for  the  entire  army  5740  men. 
This  was  at  that  time  the  number  of  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  which,  after  severe  losses  in  the  field,  the  city 
of  Sparta  was  able  of  itself  to  furnish  :q  nor  indeed  is 
it  so  considerable  as  the  report  of  its  strength  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  ;  but  it  increased,  in  the  manner  of 


m  Thuc.  V.  68.  x°L  >  an(^  in  c-  ^8  they  are  im- 

n  Herod.  IX.  10.  derstood  together  with  the  Sci- 

0  Thuc.  IV.  55.  ritse.  In  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lys. 

P  The  Brasideans  (emanci-  454.  write,  6  fie  QovxvSiSrjg  '( 

pated  Helots)  and  Neodamodes  ^al  x^ptg  Tur  SK1PITON. 

(see  c.  67.)  appear  to  have  not         1  To  TroXtm-oV,  Xen.  Hell.  V. 

been  included  in  the  seven  Xo-  3.  25. 
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an  avalanche,  into  a  numerous  and  powerful  army/ 
when  there  was  time  to  collect  troops  from  the  allies. 

Although  we  have  given  the  account  of  this  battle 
in  the  first  instance,  we  cannot  derive  from  it  any 
information  with  regard  to  the  original  regulation  of 
the  army,  since  Agis  had  increased  the  lochi  to  four 
times  their  usual  strength,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  false  accounts.  For, 
if  we  compare  the  statements  of  the  well  informed 
Xenophon8,  we  obtain  the  following  explanation  of 
the  names :  two  enomoties  compose  a  pentecostys, 
two  pentecostyes  a  lochus*,  four  lochi  a  mora ;  now  if 
an  enomoty,  as  must  have  been  originally  the  case, 
contained  twenty-four11,  or,  with  the  enomotarch, 
twenty-five  menx,  the  mora  would  have  contained 
400  ;  and,  including  the  superior  officers,  pentecosters, 
and  lochagi,  412.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, the  enomoty  consisted  of  thirty- six  meny ;  and 
accordingly,  the  mora  of  600,  as  was  the  case  on  an 
occasion  mentioned  by  the  same  historian2 ;  the  other 
numbers,  which  vary  between  500a  and  900b,  must 
also  have  resulted  from  the  greater  or  less  increase  in 
the  strength  of  the  enomoty. 

3.  Now  the  enomoty,  the  most  simple  body  of  this 
military  arrangement,  was,  as  the  word  shows,  a  file  of 


r  Ibid.  IV.  2. 12.  a  See  Plutarch.    Pelop.    16. 

3   Rep.  Lac.  11.  4.  from  Ephorus,  Diod.  XV.  32. 

1  Enomotia  quarto,  decurice  b  See  the  passages  quoted  by 

(Xo'xou)  pars,  ^Elian.  Tact.  5.  Cragius  IV.  4.  and  add  Etym. 

u  Suidas,  Timaeus,  Etym.  M.  p.  590.  33.  (where  Martini 

Magn.  Prol.  de  Spartiat.  Mora.  Ratis- 

1  This  was  also  the  case  with  bonee    1771.   corrects   900   for 

the  rearguard  of  the  10,000.  30),    Biblioth.    Coisl.   p.    505. 

Three    times   twelve,  ac-  and   Bekk  Anecd.  I.  p.    209. 

cording  toXen.  Hell.  VI.  4. 12.  Comp.  Sturz   Lex.  Xen.  in  v. 

1  Hell.  IV.  5.  11,  12. 
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men  closely  united,  and  bound  by  a  common  oathc, 
which  stood  in  the  deep  phalanx  each  one  behind  the 
otherd,  the  enomotarch  being  in  front  (TrpcoToa-Tarys) 
of  the  whole  file.  Thus  also  the  Thebans  stood  in 
files  twenty-five  men  deep6,  which  they  sometimes 
strengthened  to  double  that  number  f  ;  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian army,  however,  the  file  was  generally  broken, 
and  the  enomoty,  according  to  the  order  given  before 
the  battle,  stood  three  and  sometimes  six  men  broadg  ; 
in  the  former  case,  if  its  number  was  not  increased, 
eight  ;  in  the  latter,  four  deep  :  the  Lacedsemonians 
are  also  reported  to  have  once  beaten  the  Arcadians 
with  a  line  only  one  shield  deeph.  If,  however,  the 
whole  enomoty  stood  in  one  file,  it  was  called  ho%o$ 
opQio$  ;  and  in  this  disposition  they  attacked  high 
places,  when  the  files  were  placed  at  some  distance 
from  each  other1.  The  deployments  (Trapaywya*), 
by  which  the  phalanx  was  made  more  or  less  deep, 
were  ordered  by  the  enomotarch.  This  person  was 


c  ra£tc  rie  3ta  <7<£aytW  eVwjuo-  Arist.  Acharn.    1073.     ^Elian. 

roe,  Hesychius.  Tact.   4.    Suidas,  Tzetz.   Chil. 

d  Like  one  ort^oc  or  versus,  XII.  523,  contained  eight,  or 

./Elian.  Tact.  5.  twelve,   or   sixteen    men,   that 

e  Thuc.  IV.  93.  is,  if  the  enomoty  formed  two, 

f  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  12.  three,  or  four  arlyoi.  The  mfo, 

g  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  4.  t)m  according  to  ./Elian  9,  contained 

TTCLpeyyvfiffewQ  Ka.QLaTo.vTai  TOTE  eight    lochi,    or    128  men;    in 

fj,Ev  etc   Iwfior/ac,  TOTE  $E  etc  that  case  the  enomoty  had  four 

rpelc,  TOTE  c)e  etc  e£,  i.  e.  the  eno-  ort^ot.      Compare  Sturz   Lex. 

moty  was  sometimes  one,  some-  Xen.  in  Xo^oc,  Perizon.  ad  M- 

times  three,  sometimes  six  men  lian.  V.  H.  II.  44.  D'Orville  ad 

in  width,   as  is   evident   from  Chariton.  p.  455. 

Hell.  VI.  4.  12.     In  Hell.  III.  h  Isocrat.  Archid.  p.  136.  C. 

2.  16.  the  enomoty  is  eight  men  Comp.  B.  1.  ch.  9.  §  9. 

wide,  contrary  to  the  usual  cus-  *  Xen.  Anab.  IV.  2.  11.  IV. 

torn.     The  single  division  of  a  3.  17.  IV.  8.  10.  Comp.  yElian, 

lochus,  in  the  common  accepta-  Suidas  in  opdia,  Sturz  in  opfltoc, 

tion  of  the  word,  was  also  called  in   whose   opinion   the    who  le 

Xo'xoc,  which,  according  to  Schol.  lochus  formed  one  file. 
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the  strongest  man  or  the  best  soldier  of  the  whole 
enomoty ;  hence  it  was  his  continual  care  that  on 
whatever  point  the  attack  was  made  he  should  always 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  file  :  the  uragi,  however,  the 
last  men  of  the  file,  were  experienced  soldiers,  especi- 
ally when  the  army  was  expected  to  be  threatened  in 
the  rear.  If  then  the  lochi  moved  one  behind  the 
other  (STT}  xspa)$),  the  enomotarchs  advanced  before  the 
long  files.  If  the  enemy  approached  in  front,  the 
files,  either  whole  or  broken,  moved  forward,  each 
placing  itself  on  the  left  side  of  the  preceding  file 
(Trap'  a<r7n'Sak).  If  the  enomoty  was  broken,  the 
enomotarch  then  occupied  in  the  square  formed  by 
his  enomoty  the  front  angle  to  the  right  hand,  and  the 
first  enomotarch  of  the  army  was  always  the  last  man 
of  the  right  wing  ;  this  movement  was  called  Trapaycoyr) 
iiS  ju,sro)7rov,  or  eV}  fyahayyog1.  But  if  the  enemy 
came  on  in  the  rear,  each  file  wheeled  round,  so  that 
the  leaders  again  came  in  frontm.  If  the  enemy  ap- 
peared on  the  right,  the  whole  number  of  lochi, 
moving  one  behind  the  other,  turned,  like  triremes, 
towards  the  enemy,  and  the  man  who  was  last  upon 
the  march  was  last  in  the  line  of  battle  to  the  right 
(jrapa  So'pu).  And,  lastly,  if  they  advanced  from  the 
left,  the  same  movement  took  place,  only  the  last 
lochus  then  occupied  the  left  wing  (Trap'  ao-7r/£an). 

4.  Lochi  also  occur  among  the  Ar gives  and  The- 
bans,  and  in  the  Asiatic  armies  ;  under  the  command 
of  Sparta  there  were  lochi  of  mercenaries  and  bow- 
men0, &c.  ;  whereas  the  mora  was  a  division  peculiar 
to  the  Spartans.  The  formation  of  this  body  was  as 

k  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.   11.  8.         m  Rep.  Lac.  ubi  sup. 
cf.  Anab.  IV.  3.  26.  n  Rep.  Lac.  11.  10. 

1   See  Hell.  VII.  5.  22.  °  Hell.  IV.  2.  5. 
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follows.  The  whole  number  of  citizens  (TO 
was  divided  into  six  morasp  ;  so  that  every  person  of 
military  age  (sjoic^poupo^),  even  while  he  lived  at 
Sparta,  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The  strength  of 
the  mora  in  the  field  depended  on  the  maximum  fixed 
by  the  ephors  for  the  age  of  those  employed  ;  thus, 
for  example,  they  were  able  to  send  out  a  mora  com- 
posed of  persons  less  than  thirty-five  years  from  man- 
hood (a<p'  Jjj&jsj),  and  keep  back  those  of  greater  ageq, 
&c.  So  that  in  this  sense  the  numbers  of  the  division 
depended  upon  circumstances.  To  each  mora  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry  there  belonged,  without  being  in  close 
connexion  with  it,  a  body  of  cavalry  bearing  the  same 
name1,  consisting  at  the  most  of  100  men,  and  com- 
manded by  the  hipparmost8.  In  the  mora  of  the 
infantry,  however,  the  men  of  different  ages  must  have 
been  in  some  manner  separated,  so  that,  for  example, 
those  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age  could 
be  easily  detached  for  pursuit*.  In  this  division  no 
respect  was  had  to  kindred  ;  soldiers  of  one  mora  had 
brothers,  sons,  fathers,  in  another11,  although  in  early 
times  it  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  the  greatest 
care  to  bring  relations  and  friends  together.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus31  Lycurgus  instituted  the  enbmoties, 
triacades,  and  syssitia  for  war  ;  evidently  as  military 


P  Rep.  Lac.  11.  4.cf.  Hieron.  The  vEoSapwfaiQ  belonged  to  no 

9.    5.   SiriprjVTaL  yap  cLTraaai  at  mora,  Hell.  IV.  3.  15. 

Tro'Xetg   at  /ieV    Kara  tyvXag,    at  q  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  17. 

Be  Kara  /uiopag,  at  fie  Kara  \O-)(OVQ.  r  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  11.  4. 

That  the  number  was  six  ap-  8    Hell.   IV.  4.   10.  IV.   5. 

pears  also  from  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  12.  A  square  of  fifty  was  called 

1.  1.  VI.  4.  17.  and  from  Aris-  ovXajuoe,  Plut.  Lye.  23. 

totle   ap.    Harpocrat.    in   popa.  i  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  5.  15,  16. 

(where    Bekker's    edition    has  cf.  IV.  4  16. 

the  correct  reading  six  instead  of  u  Ib.  IV.  5.  10. 

five).  Diodorus  XV.  32.  proves  x  See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  6. 
nothing  against  the  number  six. 
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divisions;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  ate  and  fought 
in  the  same  company ;  from  which  we  may  explain 
why  the  polemarchs  had  also  a  superintendence  over 
the  public  tables7.  By  these  the  larger  divisions,  and 
not  the  single  banqueting  companies,  are  intended  ; 
when  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  king  Agis,  again  con- 
tained 4500  families,  there  were  fifteen  of  these 
divisions2 ;  and  in  earlier  times,  when  the  number  of 
families  was  9000,  there  were  probably  thirty ;  it  is 
therefore  doubtless  another  name  for  oba,  which  rarely 
occurs  ;  and  the  army  was  arranged  according  to 
tribes,  phratrias,  and  houses.  In  early  times  also 
the  single  hamlets  of  Sparta  furnished  lochi  of  their 
own  ;  as  were  the  Pitanatsea  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
the  Mesoataeb. 

5.  Of  the  two  principles  upon  which  the  regulation 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  founded,  one  (as  has 
been  already  pointed  out)  belonged  more  peculiarly 
to  early  times,  and  at  a  late  period  nearly  disap- 
peared :  I  mean  the  complete  union  and  amalgama- 
tion of  the  army  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  expressed 
by  the  name  enomoty  ;  and  we  are  led  to  the  same 


y   Plut.  Lye.    12.    Lac.   A-  Schol.  Acharn.  1087)  ;  perhaps 

pophth.  p.  221.  it  is  only  another  expression  for 

z  Plut.  Ag.  8.  the  mora  of  the  king  (Xen.  Rep. 

a  See  above,  ch.  3.  §  7.  '  Lac.  13.  6.).     There  were  five 

b  According  to  Schol.  Ari-  (or  six)  lochi  in  Sparta,  accord- 
stoph.  Lysist.  454.  there  were  ing  to  Aristotle,  Photius  in 
six  lochi  at  Sparta,  five  are  Xo^ot,  Hesychius,  and  his  corn- 
named,  ecJwXog,  c-iVte,  ajofytae,  mentators.  Xenophon  Hell. 
TrXoae,  fi£<roa.yr)g.  The  last  is  VII.  5.  10.  speaks  of  ten  lochi ; 
evidently  MEEOATH2 ;  of  the  of  twelve  in  VII.  4.  20.  Din- 
others  I  have  nothing  to  say,  dorf,  however,  writes  twelve  in 
except  that  the  e'<)wXoe  Xo'xoe  'is  VII.  5.  10.  with  two  mami- 
also  mentioned  by  Hesychius.  scripts ;  by  which  the  two  pas- 
Neither  can  the  four  lochi  of  sages  are  reconciled, 
the  king  be  easily  explained  (cf. 
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result  by  many  other  remarkable  vestiges,  such  as  the 
proximity  of  the  lovers  to  the  loved  (which  in  certain 
situations  must  have  produced  a  strong  effect  upon 
the  feelings),  and  the  sacrifices  to  Love,  which,  ac- 
cording both  to  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  usage,  the 
most  beautiful  men  performed  before  the  battle.  The 
second  principle  was  of  longer  duration  ;  the  duty 
of  implicit  obedience  to  every  person  in  authority 
(7rsiQap%ioC) .  Now  in  the  artificial  organization  of 
the  army  almost  all  Spartans  were  in  a  certain 
respect  commanders0 ;  for  not  only  the  front  men  of  the 
files,  even  when  the  enomoties  were  broken  (TT^TO- 
<rraraj),  but  the  first  men  of  every  line  (£suy7ra*)  were 
officers'1 ;  nay,  every  two  persons  throughout  the 
whole  enomoty  were  connected  with  each  other  as  fore- 
man and  rear-man  (jrpaiToorTaTris  and  sTno-rary]^.) 
The  commands  (TrapayysXo-s^)  passed  rapidly  through 
the  polemarchs,  lochagi,  &c.,  to  the  enomotarchs, 
who  gave  them  out,  like  heralds,  in  a  loud  voicef ; 
but  that  the  command  alone  of  the  immediate  supe- 
rior held  good,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  disobedience  of  a  polemarch  or  lochagus  entailed 
the  disobedience  of  the  whole  lochus8.  The  pole- 
marchs, lochagi,  pentecosters,  and  also  the  xenagi 
(leaders  of  mercenaries11),  took  part  in  the  council  of 
war,  which  was  preceded  by  solemn  sacrifices1 ;  the 
first  mentioned  officers  commanded  independently 

c  Thuc.  V.  66.  character  of  the  tevayol  (Anecd. 

d  Plut.  Pelop.  23.  Bekk.  vol.  I.  p.  284.  cf.  Xen. 

e  ^Elian.  Tact.  5.  Ages.  2.  10.)  ;  and  there  hav- 

f  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  6.  ing  the  command  of  av^a^pi 

g  See  the  instances  of  A-  in  sieges,  as  in  Thuc.  II.  75. 

mompharetus,  Herod.  IX.   53,  appears  to  be  an  exception. 

and  of  Hipponoidas   and  Ari-         l  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  4.  Hell. 

stotle,  Thuc.  V.  71.  III.  5.  22.  IV.  5.  7.  See  Sturz 

h  This  was  probably  the  real  in  v. 
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single  moras  and  whole  armiesk,  or  composed  the 
immediate  council  of  the  kings  ;  they  were  supported 
or  represented,  as  it  appears,  by  the  <rv[j.<$)opei$l.  The 
king,  in  an  instance  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  himself 
appointed  an  inferior  general™,  which  seems  to  be  a 
consequence  of  his  extensive  power  in  military  affairs. 
The  escort  of  the  king  was  called  by  the  name  of 
damosia?,  and  consisted  of  his  tent  comrades,  to  which 
the  polemarchs0,  the  Pythiansp,  and  three  Equals 
also  belonged4;  of  the  diviners,  surgeons,  flute-players, 
and  volunteers  in  the  army1,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  two  ephors,  who  attended  the  kings  on  expedi- 
tions8 ;  the  laphyropolse,  who  together  with  the  ephors, 
took  possession  of  the  booty  ;  the  hellanodicee,  who 
decided  disputes  in  the  army  (in  this  case,  as  well  as 
at  Olympia,  the  Peloponnesians  were  called  Hellenes 
by  pre-eminence1)  ;  the  symbuli,  sent  out,  after  the 
time  of  Agis,  as  assistants  to  the  kingu;  the  pyr- 
phorus,  a  priest  of  Ares,  who  took  fire  from  the 
sacrifice,  which  the  king  performed  at  home  to  Zeus 
Agetorx,  and  on  the  boundary  to  Zeus  and  Athene, 


k  Herod.  VII.  173.  r  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  7.  Ni- 

1  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  14.  col.  Dam.  The  Kpewdairrig  also 

m  Herod.  IX.  10.  In  this  probably  belonged  to  the  same 

instance  Pausanias  fixed  upon  suite,  Plut.  Ages.  8. 

Euryanax,  the  son  of  Dorieus,  s  Manso,  vol.  II.  p.  377.  III. 

of  the  same  family;    yet  Do-  1.  p.  214. 

rieus  cannot  have  been  the  son  *  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  11. 

of  Anaxandridas  (Manso,  vol.  u  See  above,  p.  108,  note™. 

III. 


III.  2.  p.  315.),  as  in  that  case  Comp.  Thuc.  VIII.  39. 

he  would  have  been  king  before  aiot    occur    in   inscriptions    of 

Leonidas.  Fourmont's    which    Raoul-Ro- 

n  That  is,  Sapoffia  O-OJVT)  or  chette   considers    the   same   as 

TpCLTTE^a.  the  ffVfJLf3oV\Ol. 

0  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  14.  Rep.  x  See  above,  p.  103,  note0. 
Lac.  13.  1,  7.  See  also  Theopompus  ap.  Schol. 

P  See  above,  ch.  l.§9.  Theocrit  V.  83.     Eudocia,  p. 

1  See  above,  p.  Ill,  note  *'.  251.  concerning  Zevc  ' 
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and  preserved  it  during  the  whole  campaign  (in  battle 
the  unarmed  were  protected  by  a  religious  awey)  ;  and, 
lastly,  those  who  had  conquered  in  crowned  contests 
were  in  the  king's  train2 ;  a  train  indeed  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  fit  in  so  simple  a  state  of  society  to 
surround  the  descendant  of  Hercules  with  an  appear- 
ance of  dignity.  The  Thirty  about  the  king's  person 
are  not  identical  with  the  damosia  ;  for  these  were 
always  Spartans,  which  we  cannot  say  of  flute-players, 
&c. ;  they  were  assigned  to  the  king,  even  when  the  rest 
of  the  army  (as  was  frequently  the  case  in  expeditions  in 
Asia)  consisted  exclusively  of  neodamodesa,  and  were 
probably  at  the  same  time  the  body-guard  and  council 
of  the  king.  They  may  therefore  be  c.onsidered  as 
the  300  contracted  into  a  small  body,  which  accom- 
panied the  king  only  on  expeditions  to  a  small 
distance  from  home.  These  300  were  the  picked 
regiment  of  Sparta,  the  flower  of  the  youth,  as  the 
gerontes  were  of  the  old  men,  and  also  chosen  on 
aristocratic  principles.  For  the  ephors  appointed 
three  hippagretse,  each  of  whom  chose  one  hundred 
young  men,  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his 
selection  ;  from  the  number  of  those  discharged  from 
this  body  the  five  agathoergi  were  taken,  who  for  the 
space  of  a  year  served  the  state  in  missionsb. 

who  was  also    worshipped    at  1.  5,  30,  34.  V.  3.  8.     Plut. 

Argos  as  the  god  who  had  led  Ages.  6.  7.  Lysand.  23. 

the  Heraclidse  into  the  country,  b  Manso,  vol.  I.  1.  p.   153. 

a  belief  referred  to  by  Tyrtaeus  See  also  Herod.  VIII.  124.  Xen. 

in  the  verses  quoted  in  vol.  I.  Hell.    5.   3.  9.  Plut.  Reg.  A- 

p.  52.  note  d.  pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.  Apophth. 

y  Xen.    Rep.    Lac.     13.    2.  p.  232.  Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  II. 

Comp.    Zenob.    Prov.  V.    34.  13.    according   to    whom   they 

Schol.  Eurip.  Phceii.  1415.  were  both   horsemen   and    ho- 

z  Plut.  Lye.  22.  Qu.  Symp.  plitse.     The  three  hundred  with 

II.  5.  p.  88.  Leonidas,  although    Herodotus 

:i  Xen.  Hell.  III.   4.  2.  IV.  VII.  205.  calls  them  ol  KAT- 
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6.  A  similar  body  in  the  Cretan  states  really  con- 
sisted of  horsemen ;  the  Spartans  were  called  horse- 
men, and  were  in  fact  heavy-armed  infantry0 ;  the 
cause  of  which  was,  the  low  estimation  of  the  cavalry- 
service  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  country 
was  fitted  rather  for  the  production  of  men  than  of 
horses  ;  and  although  the  citizens  furnished  both  the 
horse  and  accoutrements,  they  were  ridden  only  by 
weak  and  inferior  persons'1.  Thus  the  horsemen  of 
Sparta,  the  number  of  whom  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  was  at  first  400,  and  afterwards  rose  to  600% 
effected  nothing  against  the  better  mounted  and 
practised  cavalry  of  Boeotia,  which  as  the  light-armed 
riders  sometimes  mounted  behind,  sometimes  vaulted 
off  rapidly,  was  doubly  formidable  to  the  enemyf. 
Among  the  other  Doric  states,  Tarentum  in  particular 
had  a  numerousg  and  very  excellent  light  cavalry11. 
The  preference  for  a  force  of  this  description  is  a 
proof,  according  to  the  principles  of  antiquity,  of  an 
unstable  and  effeminate  character,  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  exhibited  by  the  heavy-armed  soldiery  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

In  the  Lacedaemonian  army  the  Sciritae  formed  a 
separate  body1,  of  whom  there  were  600  in  the  Pe- 


ESTEOTES  rpoj/coW,  were  not  Philochorus),    Thuc.     V.     57. 

however  iTTTrcIe;  most  of  them  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  5.  24.  Harpo- 

were  doubtless  men  of  an  ad-  cration  and  Hesychius  in  v. 

vanced  age ;  whereas  the  horse-  8  30,000  cavalry  and  30,000 

men,  as  the  false  Archytas  in  infantry,  Strab.  VI.  p.  280. 

Stob.  Serm.  41.  calls  them,  were  h  ^Elian.    Tact.    2.     Steph. 

Kopoi.  Byzant.  in  Tapae,  &c. 

c  Strab.  X.  p.  481.  '*  Also    called    XdXoe,    Diod. 

d  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  11.  XV.  32.     Hesychius  and  Ety- 

e  Thuc.  IV.  55.  Xen.  Hell.  mol.  M.  in  ffKiprrjg  XoXoc,  Bekk. 

IV.  2.  16.  Anecd.  I.  p.  305.  Schol.  Thu- 

1  The  cfyuTTTroi  (jrpoSpofioi  in  cyd.  V.  67. 
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loponnesian  wark.  In  marches  they  went  in  front,  in 
the  camp  they  occupied  the  extreme  place1,  and  in 
the  battle  they  formed  the  left  wingm.  Although  we 
have  no  express  statement  of  their  mode  of  arms,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  heavy-armed  troops, 
since  they  were  particularly  employed  when  a  rapid 
change  of  position,  or  a  vigorous  attack,  such  as 
storming  of  heights,  &c.,  was  required";  they  were 
often  at  the  post  of  greatest  danger0.  Originally, 
doubtless,  they  were,  as  they  were  called,  inhabitants 
of  the  district  Sciritis,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia, 
towards  Parrhasiap ;  their  rights  and  duties  appear  to 
have  been  defined  by  agreement ;  their  mode  of  fight- 
ing was  also  perhaps  Arcadian.  The  other  Perioeci 
appear  only  to  have  taken  part  in  large  expeditions, 
and  such  as  were  prepared  for  a  considerable  time 
beforehand;  and  they  probably  served  for  the  most 
part  as  hoplitseq  ;  the  ratio  of  their  number,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  neodamodes  and  others,  to  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  was  not  governed  by  any  fixed  ruler. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  in  what  manner  the 


k  Thucyd.  V.  67.  q  Aoyahg  TUV  ireptolicwv,  He- 

1  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  12.  3.   13.  rod.  IX.  11. 

6.  r  At  the   battle  of   Leuctra 

mThuc.  ubi  sup.     Diodorus  there  were  only  700  Spartans 

represents    them    as  standing  present,  according  to  Xenoph. 

round  the  king's  person;    he  Hell.  VI.  4.  15;  but  he  must 

evidently  confounds  them  with  use  the  word  in  a  very  limited 

the  knights.  sense ;    for    there    were    four 

n  Xen.  Hell.  V.  4.  52,  53.  moras  (papai  TroXiruccu)  of  men 

Diod.  ubi  sup.  less  than  thirty-five  years  (d^' 

0  This  is   also    what   Xeno-  ^/3^c),  which   could    not  have 

phon   Cyrop.    IV.    2.    1.   says,  contained  less  than  2000  men, 

Comp.    Hesychius    and    other  The  whole  army  was  however 

grammarians,  Manso,  vol.  I.  2.  much  more  numerous;  at  Co- 

p.  228.  rinth   it   had    contained    6000 

P?Hv   £e   'ApKaSiKos,   Hesy-  hoplitse,   IV.  2.   16.     See  also 

chius.  above,  ch.  2.  §  3. 
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Peloponnesian  armies  were  accompanied  by  such 
numerous  bodies  of  light-armed  soldiers,  more  par- 
ticularly of  Helots8.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Persian  war  was  the  only  time, 
that  is,  on  a  general  summons  of  the  nation,  when  so 
many  as  seven  attended  upon  every  Spartan1;  on 
this  occasion,  when  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
so  excessive,  they  might  have  served  to  protect  the 
rear  of  the  long  line  of  battle,  and  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure ;  in  addition  to  which  they  also  annoyed  the 
enemy  from  behind  with  slings,  javelins,  and  stones. 
A  large  part  of  them,  in  the  capacity  of  attendants 
(QspoLTTovreg,  spuxrvjpes,  y7ra<T7na-Tai),  were  also  des- 
tined exclusively  for  the  service  of  the  hoplitse,  and 
to  rescue  them  in  danger11  ;  another  portion  was  pro- 
bably detached  to  convoy  and  cover  the  baggage 
(<rrparo£  <rxsvo<popixoi) .  The  Peloponnesians  in  early 
times  never  attempted  to  form  separate  divisions  of 
light-armed  soldiers,  such  as  the  peltasts  were,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  javelin,  bore  the  small  shield  of 
the  Thracians  and  Illyrians*.  The  perfection  of  this 
species  of  troops,  especially  after  the  improvement 
of  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates,  was  the  cause  of  severe 
injury  to  the  heavy-armed  tactics  of  the  Spartans ; 
and  the  Peloponnesians  dreaded  them  for  a  long  time, 


8  That  at  a  latter  time  there  statement  of  some  writers  (Hege- 

were  still  many  \^t\ol  in'  the  mon  in  the  Palatine  Anthology 

Peloponnesian    army  may    be  VII.   436.  Isocrat.  Archid.   p. 

seen  from  Polysenus  IV.  14.  136    D.)   that    1000    Spartans 

*  See  above,  ch.  3.  §  2.  and  were  present  at  Thermopylae  is 

p.  45.  note*,  where  however  it  evidently  erroneous, 

should  be   observed,   that    the  u  Above,  ch.  3.  §  2.  cf.  Xen. 

epitaph  must  not  be  taken  with  Hell.  IV.  S.  39. 

the  passage  in  VIII.  25  ;  it  re-  x  Aristoph.  Lysist.  563.  Clem, 

fers    to    the  battle   before  the  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  307. 
surrounding  of  the  army.     The 
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according  to  the  Laconian  expression,  as  children  fear 
a  bugbear7. 

7.  The  attention  of  Sparta  was  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  the  heavy  infantry  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  this  was  carried  by  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection.  The  arms2  consisted  of  a  long 
speara,  a  short  sword  only  used  in  the  closest  single 
combat*,  a  brazen  shield0,  which  covered  the  body 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  kneesd,  and  was  in  other 
respects  also  more  similar  to  the  shield  of  the  heroic 
age  than  that  of  the  other  Greeks.  For  while  the 
Greeks  in  general  had  adopted  the  Carian  handle 
(o^avT])  in  order  to  direct  the  motion  of  the  shield, 
of  which  the  size  had  been  considerably  reduced,  the 
Spartan  buckler  was  probably  suspended  upon  a 
thong  (rsXa/jwov)  laid  round  the  neck,  and  was  only 
managed  by  a  ring  (7rop7ra§)  fastened  in  the  concave 
side,  which  in  time  of  peace  could  be  taken  out6. 
Cleomenes  the  Third  first  introduced  the  handles  of 


y  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4.  17.  see  Boeckh  ;  and  see  vol.  I.  p.  83. 

however  IV.   15.    11.   sqq.   V.  noter. 

4.  14.  d  Tyrtseus  Fragm.  2.  v.  23. 

z  Probably  the  Awpiio)  oTrXio-tg  Gaisford. 

ofHesychius.  e  See   Critias    (son  of   Cal- 

a  Herod.  VII.  211.  heschrus)  ap.  Liban.  Or.  XXIV. 

b  Plut.   Lye.    19.    Reg.  A-  p.  86.  Reisk.  Plut.  Cleom.  11. 

pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.  Apophth.  Hence  Aristophanes  Lysist.  107- 

p.    194,   261.  Dion.  18.     The  uses  the  word   7roj07rcu-«rayu£foe 

AwpiKT/  p-a^aipa  only  occurs  as  a  of  a  Spartan.  See  also  Aristoph. 

sacrificing-knife,  Eurip.  Electr.  Eq.  848.  from  which  passage 

819,  836.  it  is  evident   that  the   7rd,o7ra£ 

c  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  3.  The  was  all  that  was  most  essential 
ancient  circular  shields  of  Ar-  for  managing  the  shield,  and 
gos  (see  Spanheim  ad  Calim.  that  the  r£\a//«W  or  thong  could 
Pall.  Lav.  35.)  are  probably  be  easily  procured,  so  that  it 
nearly  the  same  which  were  was  considered  as  an  append- 
really  manufactured  in  that  age  of  the  ir6p7ra£.  Compare 
city,  Find.  Hyporch.  3.  p.  599.  Schneider's  Lexicon 
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shields  in  Lacedsemon,  and  in  general  a  less  heavy 


armour/ 


8.  The  principles  of  the  Lacedaemonian  tactics  may 
be  deduced  from  what  has  been  already  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  enomoty,  and  of  its  movements  ;  the 
deployment  of  the  enomoty  (the  sgsX/7/xo^)  was  the 
chief  means  of  opposing  the  best  soldiers  to  the 
enemy,g  and  it  was  from  this  movement  in  particular 
that  victory  was  expected.  A  particular  kind  of  this 
manoeuvre  was  called  the  Laconian  ;  it  began  from 
the  enomotarchs,  who  faced  about  to  the  right,  and 
passed  in  an  oblique  direction  between  their  own  and 
the  next  file  ;  the  whole  file,  following  its  leader, 
placed  itself  in  front  of  the  uragus,  who  merely  faced 
to  the  right  about.  So  that  the  whole  phalanx, 
by  this  means,  turning  their  faces  towards  the  enemy 
who  appeared  in  the  rear,  advanced  at  the  same  time 
in  that  direction  by  the  depth  of  the  order  of  battle. 
The  Macedonian  mode  was  different  from  this ;  for 
in  that  the  movement  began  from  the  uragus,  and 
therefore  the  phalanx  lost,  instead  of  gained,  the  same 
space  of  ground  as  it  covered ;  and  the  Cretan  (called 
also  Choreus)  differed  from  both,  as  the  enomotarch 
and  uragus  both  moved,  until  they  changed  places,  and 
consequently,  according  to  this  method,  the  phalanx 
remained  on  the  same  ground.11  In  a  charge  it  was 


1  Concerning    the    emblems  similar  to  the  shields  furnished 

on   the  Lacedaemonian  shields,  with  leathern  fringes,  or  wings, 

see  Pausan.  IV.  28.  3 ;  besides  represented     on     vases,    e.   g., 

which  there  were  distinct  e-rri-  Tischbein  IV.  51. 

<nj/Aa,   Plut.  Lac.  Apopbth.  p.  e  See  Xen.  Hell.  III.  4.  18. 

240.     The  Cretans,  according  h  ./Elian.  Tact.  26, 27.  Comp. 

to  the  Scolion  of  Hybrias,  also  Hesychius,    Aa/cwv    eldoe  Trapa 
had  \aiffr)ia  ;  the  \aicrriia  Trrepo- 
of  Homer   were  probably 

VOL.  II. 
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the  duty  of  the  general  to  take  care  that  the  army  con- 
stantly inclined  somewhat  further  to  the  right  than 
the  exact  line  of  its  intended  direction,  since  each  man 
naturally  endeavoured  to  bring  his  unprotected  side 
under  the  shield  of  his  neighbour,  and  the  last  man  on 
the  right  wing  to  turn  away  that  side  from  the  danger, 
and  therefore  to  outflank  the  left  of  the  enemy :'  this 
was  also  the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  right  wing, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  putting  in  it  the 
best  troops,  and  by  protecting  it  with  cavalry.  Before 
Epaminondas  discovered  the  art  of  concentrating  the 
battle  in  the  spot  in  which  he  was  strongest,  and  of 
keeping  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  troops  unengaged,  the 
general  had  to  attend  to  two  points.  In  the  first  place, 
that  the  chief  charge  of  his  own  men  should  be  made 
upon  that  part  where  it  appeared  most  easy  and  ad- 
vantageous to  break  the  line  ;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  his  own  line  should  withstand  the  charge  of  the 
enemy  :  and,  secondly,  he  might  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  victory  by  extending  his  front  so  as  to  outflank  the 
enemy  ;  a  manoeuvre  which  the  Spartans  seldom 
indeed  attempted,  being  content  to  hinder  the  enemy 
from  effecting  it.  The  chief  point  was  to  keep  the 
whole  body  of  men  in  compact  order,  both  in  rapid 
advance  and  in  pretended  flight  :k  no  bravery  could 
excuse  a  man  for  quitting  his  post. 

9.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  warriors  of  Sparta 
was  great  composure  and  a  subdued  strength;  the 
violence  (AtWa)  of  Aristodemus1  and  Isadasm  being 
considered  as  deserving  rather  of  blame  than  praise ; 


1  Thuc.  V.  71.  to  Plato  Lach.  p.  191.  at  Pla- 

k  The  latter  was  done  by  the  taese. 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  He-         1  Herod.  IX.  71. 
rod.  VII.  211;   and  according         m  PI ut.  Ages.  34.  where  how 
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and  these  qualities  in  general  distinguished  the  Greeks 
from  the  northern  Barbarians,  whose  boldness  always 
consisted  in  noise  and  tumult.n  The  conduct  of  the 
Spartans  in  battle  denotes  a  high  and  noble  disposition, 
which  rejected  all  the  extremes  of  brutal  rage ;  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  ceased  when  the  victory  was 
completed ;°  and,  after  the  signal  for  retreat  had  been 
given,  all  hostilities  ceased. p  The  spoiling  of  arms,  at 
least  during  the  battle,  was  also  interdicted  ;q  and  the 
consecration  of  the  spoils  of  slain  enemies  to  the  gods/ 
as  in  general  all  rejoicings  for  victory  were  considered 
as  ill-omened  ;8  ancient  principles  of  Greek  humanity 
which  we  cannot  but  admire.  War  was  as  much  as 
possible  confined  to  a  measure  of  strength ;  and  battle, 
as  Mardonius  in  Herodotus  describes  that  of  the 
Greeks  in  general,4  was  a  kind  of  duel  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  honour.  In  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  in 
Eubo3a,u  the  use  of  the  different  species  of  arms  had 
perhaps  been  regulated  by  the  appointment  of  general 
councils ;  Sparta  also  retained  with  a  religious  vene- 
ration the  ancient  institutions  of  sacred  truces ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Olympic  armistice  :  it  wished  not  only  to 
celebrate  its  native  festivals  in  quiet,x  but  even  respected 

ever  the  fine  of  1000  drachmas  u  See  Strabo  X.  p.  448.  with 

is  very  questionable.  which  comp.  II.  II.  544.      Ar- 

n  Thuc.  IV.  126.  chilochus,  p.  144.  ed.  Liebel. 

0  See  Herod.  IX.  77.    Thuc.  x  As,  e.  g.,  at  the  Hyacinthia 
V.  73.  Plut.  Lye.  22.  de   cohi-  and  Carnea.     That  the  passage 
bend.  Ira.   10.   p.  438.      Lac.  in  Herodotus   VI.   106.    refers 
Apophth.  p.  226.  Polyaen.1. 16.  only  to  the  latter,  and  that  in 
3.  the  Carneus  alone  the  Spartans 

P  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  246.     did  not  set  out  before  the  full 

1  Ibid.  ^Elian.V.  H.  VI.  6.        moon,  is  shown  by  Bockh  In- 
r  Plut.  ibid.  p.  214.  with  the     dex  Lect.  ^Estiv.  Berol.   1816. 

note  of  Manso,  vol.  I.  2.  p.  236.     Yet  Plutarch  is  not  the   only 
s  Plut.  Ages.  33.  writer  who  has  misunderstood 

*  VII.  9. 6.  this  passage  (see  Diogen.  Prov. 

s2 
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foreign  solemnities;  thus,  at  so  late  a  period  as  391 
B.  C.,  that  state  allowed  itself  to  be  delayed  and  de- 
ceived by  an  appeal  of  the  Argives  to  "  the  sacred 
"  months."  y     If  then  the  state,  so  long  as  it  remained 
true  to  these  principles,  did  not  slaughter  its  enemies 
without  aim  or  object,  so  much  the  more  sparing  was 
it   of  its  own  soldiers,  every  moderate  loss    being 
severely  felt;  but  even  in  the  engagements  of  the 
hoplitse  few  of  the  victorious  party  were  lost.     Every 
one  knows  of  the  tearless  battle  between  the  Spartans 
and  Arcadians,  in  which  the  state  had  no  dead  to 
mourn.2     Nothing  therefore  can  be  less  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Sparta  than  a  violent  passion  for  war,  a 
foolhardy  and  reckless  desire  of  conquest.     The  latter 
was  also  guarded  against  by  the  maxim  of  Lycurgus,a 
"  not  to  go  often  against  the  same  enemy,"  the  non- 
observance  of  which  was  a  charge  brought  against 
Agesilaus.     With  what  unwillingness  the  Lacedae- 
monians engaged  in  great  wars  is  generally  known. 
And  yet  in  every  action  in  the  open  field,  up  to  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  Sparta  had  nearly  a  certainty  of 
success,b  since  the  consciousness  of  skill  in  the \use  of 
arms  was  added  to  the  national  feeling  of  the  Doric 
race,  that  victory  over  the  lonians  was  not  a  matter  of 
doubt. c     With  what  timidity  did  the  Athenians  attack 


VI.  20.  Jo.  Tzetz.  Jamb.  161.);  Lac.  Apophth.    p.    188.222. 
and   Herodotus   himself  is  not  Polysen.  I.  16.  2. 
quite  correct.  b  Compare  what  Archidamus 
*  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  7.2.  in  Isocrates  says   of  the  cam- 
z  Thus    also    Brasidas    only  paigns  of  the  kings  of  his  fa- 
lost  seven   men  in  the   action  mily :  also  Panathen.  p.  286  E. 
with  Cleon,  Thuc.  V.  11. ;  and  c  Thuc.  I.  121.    Herod.  VII. 
the    Lacedaemonians,     in     the  102.     Comp.  Hegemon  in  the 
great   battle    of  Corinth,    only  Palatine   Anthology   VII.  436. 
eight,  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  3.  1.  Aw'/Jtoc  a  fj-iXtra. 
aPlut.  Lye.    13.    Ages.  26. 
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the  hard-pressed  and  exhausted  Spartans  in  Sphac- 
teria !  Their  feeling  towards  the  captives  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Achseans  in  Homer  to  the 
corpse  of  Hector. 

These  opinions  necessarily  experienced  innumerable 
modifications  when  Sparta  engaged  in  foreign  warfare, 
and  moved  out  of  her  own  orbit  into  an  unknown 
region  ;  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  maritime  war, 
which,  although  followed  in  early  times  by  Corinth, 
^Egina,  and  Corcyra,  never  agreed  with  the  nature  of 
the  Doric  tribe.  For  this  reason  Sparta,  although 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  she  gave  birth  to 
men  who  had  considerable  talents  for  this  service,  as 
Callicratidas  and  Lysander,  and  for  a  time  her_fleet 
was  very  numerous,  and  the  commander  of  it  a  second 
king,d  never  showed  any  particular  inclination  for  it. 
A  disinclination  equally  strong,  and  formed  upon  the 
same  grounds,  was  shown  by  the  Spartans  to  the 
storming  of  walled  places  (Trwpyojaa^sTv e)  for  which 
reason  they  never  in  early  times  constructed  any 
defences  of  this  kind ;  and  despised  the  use  of  ma- 
chines, by  which  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus, 
thought  that  "  man's  strength  was  annihilated." 

10.  We  conclude  with  the  assertion  with  which  we 
prefaced  this  chapter,  though  in  a  different  point  of 
view,  that  no  nation  ever  considered  war  as  an  art  in 
the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Doric 
Spartans.  Irjdeed  every  nation,  of  a  military  disposi- 
tion, and  addicted  to  warlike  pursuits,  considers  war 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  repelling  the  attacks  of 

*  Aristot.    Pol.     II.    6.    22.  Ages.  10. 

When  the  fleet  was  commanded  d  In     several     apophthegms 

by  a  king,  as,  e.  g.,  Leotychidas,  they  are  called  women's  apart- 

it  was  an  exception  ;    see  Plut.  merits. 
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enemies,  or  of  gaining  plunder  or  territory  by  being 
itself  the  invader.  The  mere  act  of  fighting,  the  com- 
mon and  disciplined  movement  of  thousands  directed 
to  the  same  end,  the  "  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance 
"  of  glorious  war,"  arouse  the  feelings,  and  inspire  the 
mind  with  the  noblest  and  most  elevated  thoughts  ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  affinity  between  the  art  of  war  and 
the  more  regular  and  peaceful  arts ;  thus  a  military 
body  resembled,  in  its  movements  and  array,  a  large 
choral  dance.  These  feelings  and  views  were  among 
all  nations  most  natural  to  the  Greeks,  and,  of  the 
Greek  races,  familiar  to  the  Dorians  in  particular. 

The  agreement  which  some  modernsf  have  found 
between  the  Greek  chorus  and  the  lochus  is  not  a  mere 
creation  of  the  fancy ;  the  large  chorus  was  a  pente- 
costys  in  number,  which  was  divided  into  enomoties 
(hemichoria)  ;  it  advanced  in  certain  divisions,  like  an 
army,  and  had  corresponding  evolutions/  Both  the 
dance  and  the  battle  were  the  object  of  the  Pyrrhic, 
which  was  particularly  practised  in  Sparta  and  Crete.11 
In  early  times  it  was  a  preparation  for  battle,  an 
use  of  it  which  was  neglected  in  a  later  age ;  in  the 
soldier  heavy-armed  for  the  battle  was  also  seen  the 
practised  dancer  of  the  Pyrrhic.  The  same  connexion 
is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  where  ^Eneas  hopes  to  over- 
throw Meriones  of  Crete,  however  good  a  dancer  he 
may  be  :*  thus  also  the  Thessalians  called  the  soldiers 


f  See  Thiersch's   Preface   to  and  Hesychius. 

Pindar.  h  See  book  IV.  ch.  6.  §  7. 

s  For  this  reason  the  Cretan  '  II.    XVI.    617.    quoted   by 

et.eXL'ypog   was   also   called  %p-  A  then.    V.    p.     181.    XIV.   p. 

petoQ ;  above,  §  8.      In   Sparta  630  B.  Lucian  de  Salt.    7.  Dio 

the  last   in    the    chorus   were  Chrysost.     Orat.    II.    31.    28. 

called  i|/iX^<c,   Alcman  Fragm.  Heyrie's  interpretation,  de  motu 

108.      Welcker.  from    Suidas  declinantisctatclosibicaventis, 
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of  the  front  ranks  "  principal  dancers ;"  and  said  of  a 
good  fighter,  that  "  he  had  danced  well."k  For  the 
same  reason  Homer  calls  hoplitee  by  the  name  Tr^uXse^,1 
the  war-dance  having  been  called  Trpfaig  by  the  Cre- 
tans.™ Now  this  latter  expression  is  used  by  Homer 
in  the  passages  in  which  both  Greeks  and  Trojans 
give  up  the  usual  method  of  fighting,  and  the  heroes 
descend  from  their  chariots  and  form  themselves  into 
a  body  on  foot;  and  therefore  of  that  very  mode  of 
battle  which  became  prevalent  in  Greece  through  the 
influence  of  the  Dorians.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Spartans  sacrificed  to  the  Muses  before  an  action,11 
these  goddesses  being  expected  to  produce  regularity 
and  order  in  battle ;  as  they  sacrificed  on  the  same 
occasion  in  Crete  to  the  god  of  love,  as  the  confirmer 
of  mutual  esteem  and  shame.0 

The  whole  existence  of  the  Spartans  in  the  camp 
appears  to  have  been  easy  and  tranquil ;  and  therefore 
resembled  the  mode  of  living  in  Sparta,  as  that  city 
was  to  a  certain  degree  always  a  camp.p  The  bodily 

is    unquestionably    not    to    be  ap.  Schol.  Find.  II.  125.     Cal- 

preferred   to   that    of    the  an-  limachus  Hymn.    Jov.  52.  also 

cients.  calls  the  dance  of  the   Guretes 

k  Lucian  ubi  sup.  by  this  name,  this  having  been 

1  II.  XL  49.  XII.  77.  with  at  a  very  early  period  identi- 

the    Scholia,    and    Eustathius.  fied  with  the  Cretan  war-dance. 

That  the  expression  for  it  was  n  Pint.  Lye.  21.     Lac.  Apo- 

also    Laconian     follows     from  phth.  p.  207.  de  cohibend.  Ira, 

Hesychius  in  TrpovXeert,  accord-  ubi  sup.      The  ^ifjLaL^a  was  not 

ing  to  Salmasius.  however  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 

m  Among  the  Gortynians,  ac-  (Manso,  vol.  I.  2.  p.  234.),  but, 

cording  to  Schol.  Horn.  II.  XI.  as  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 

49  :  with  whom  TrpvXig  also  sig-  to  Artemis  Agrotera.     See  Xen. 

nified  a  heavy-armed  foot-sol-  Rep.  Lac.   13.   8.     Plut.  Lye. 

dier,  Eustath.  ad  II.  K   p.   893.  23.     Xen.  Hell.  IV.  2.  20. 

35.     Phavorinus,   p.    390.   ed.  °  Sosistrates  ap.  Atheii.  XIII. 

Dindorf.     Likewise  among  the  p.  561  E.  ^Elian.  V.  H.  III.  9. 

Cyprians     (i.    e.,  among     the  p  As  Dionysius    of   Halicar- 

Greeks    in    Cyprus).      Aristot.  uassus  says. 
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exercises  were  regularly  continued,  and  repeated  twice 
in  each  day  ;q  but  with  less  severity  than  at  home  ;T  and 
the  discipline  in  general  was  less  strict.  The  Persian 
spy  found  the  Spartans  in  the  evening  before  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae  employed,  some  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  some  in  arranging  their  hair,8  which  they 
always  wore  long  after  their  entrance  into  manhood. 
Every  man  put  on  a  crown*  when  the  band  of  flute- 
players  gave  the  signal  for  attack ;  all  the  shields  of 
the  line  glittered  with  their  high  polish,"  and  mingled 
their  splendour  with  the  dark  red  of  the  purple 
mantles,x  which  were  meant  both  to  adorn  the  com- 
batant, and  to  conceal  the  blood  of  the  wounded ;  to 
fall  well  and  decorously  being  an  incentive  the  more  to 
the  most  heroic  valour. 


i  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  12.  6.  7.  in  tyoiviKiQ,  also  Hesychius   in 

r  Plut.  Lye.  22.  Tcvra.  Comp.  Meursius  Miscell. 

8  Herod.  VII.  208.  Xen.  de  Lac.  1. 15.  The  ambassadors 

Rep.  Lac.  13.  9.  Plut.  Lye.  also  wore  a  dress  of  this  kind, 

22.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  1139.  Plu- 

1  The  appropriate  expression  tarch.  Cimon.  16.  Lesbonax 

for  this  was  tavdifccrdai,  Bek-  Protr.  p.  24,  27.  Reisk.  The 

ker.  Anecd.  I.  p.  284.  Cretan  mantles  were  similar, 

u  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  11.3.  only  they  were  coloured  with 

13.  8.  Plut.  ubi  sup.  fucus,  Meursius  Creta  III.  12. 

x  Concerning  these,  see,  be-  — As  arms  were  considered  the 

sides  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  greatest  ornament,  the  youths 

^Elian.  VI.  6.  Etymol.  M.  p.  prayed  in  arms  to  the  gods  also 

385.  25.  Suidas  in  Karatalveiv,  armed.  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p, 

Aristot.  Rep.  Lac.  ap.  Moerin  235.  cf.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  253. 


BOOK  IV. 

DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS,  ARTS,  AND  LITERATURE 
OF  THE  DORIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

§  1.  Subjects  of  the  present  book.  §  2.  Simplicity  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Dorians.  §  3.  Achaean  style  of  buildings.  §  4. 
Character  of  the  Doric  architecture. 

1.  HAVING  examined  the  political  institutions  of 
the  Doric  states,  we  next  proceed  to  consider 
their  private  life  and  domestic  economy ;  which  two 
subjects  were  so  intimately  connected  in  the  habits 
of  this  race,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  separate 
them  by  any  exact  line  of  distinction.  Our  observa- 
tions will  be  confined  to  those  matters  which  appear 
most  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Dorians. 
For  which  purpose,  having  first  considered  their  do- 
mestic conveniences,  such  as  dwellings,  &c.,  we  will 
proceed  to  their  domestic  relations,  their  arts,  and 
literature. 

2.  The  dwellings  of  the  Dorians  were  plain  and 
simple.  By  a  law  of  Lycurgus  the  doors  of  every 
house  were  to  be  fashioned  only  with  the  saw,  and  the 
cieling  with  the  axe  ;a  not  that  the  legislator  intended 

:l  Plutarch  Lycurg.  13.  de  Qusest.  Rom.  87.  p.  363.  Pro- 
Esu  Cam.  II.  2.  Reg.  Apophth.  clus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  421. 
p.  125-  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  222. 
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to  abolish  altogether  the  science  of  architecture,  but 
merely  to  restrain  it  to  its  proper  objects,  viz.,  temples 
and  public  buildings,  and  to  prevent  it  from  purveying 
to  private  luxury.  The  kings  of  Greece  in  Homer's 
time  lived  not  only  in  spacious,  but  also  richly  orna- 
mented houses,  the  walls  of  which  glittered  with  brass, 
silver,  gold,  amber,  and  ivory  ;  but  no  such  splendour 
was  seen  in  the  dwellings  of  the  Heraclide  princes. 
The  palace  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Aristodemus  at  the  taking  of  the 
town ;  here  Agesilaus  lived  after  the  manner  of  his 
ancestors  ;  the  doors  even  in  his  time  being,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon's  somewhat  exaggerated  expression, 
those  of  the  original  build  in  g.b  Hence  Leotychidas 
the  elder  (490  B.  C.)  asked  his  host  at  Corinth 
(which  city  had  early  risen  to  riches  and  luxury),  on 
seeing  the  cieling  ornamented  with  sunken  panels 
(<£aTVcoju,ara),  "whether  the  trees  in  Corinth  were 
naturally  four-cornered. "c  The  houses  at  Sparta, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  rude  structure,  were 
probably  spacious  and  commodious  ;  in  front  there 
was  generally  a  court-yard,  separated  by  a  wall  from 
the  street,d  and  containing  a  large  portico.  The  towns 
of  Peloponnesus  were  for  the  most  part  irregularly 
built,  whereas  the  lonians  had  early  learnt  to  lay  out 
their  streets  in  straight  lines/  a  custom  which  Hippo- 

b  Above,  p.  110.  noted.  was  the  custom  at  Sparta  not 

.    c  Plutarch  Lycurg-  13.  Com-  to   knock,   but  to   call,  at  the 

pare  Lac.    Apophth.   pp.    179,  outer    gate,    Plutarch     Instit. 

222.  Lac.   p.  253.     The  same  was 

d  Towards   the    street   were  also    the    custom    among    the 

the  Ovpai  avXtioi   (Herod.  VI.  ./Eolians,  according  to  Alcaeus, 

69.)  )    in  the  house  the  iyyv-  among  the  poems  of  Theocritus, 

re,ow  Kv\rj,  Plutarch  Lac.  Apo-  XXIX.  39. 
phthegm  of  Leotychides  (6 'Apt-         e  As  it  appears  from  Pausan. 

is  an  error),  p.  215.     It  VI.    24.  2.      Compare   Strabo 
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damns  of  Miletus  succeeded  in  spreading  over  the  rest 
of  Greece.  It  Avas  probably  this  architect  who  in  the 
year  445  B.  C.  laid  out  the  plan  of  Thuriif  in  exact 
squares,  with  streets  at  right  angles  ;g  and  the 
same  who  in  his  old  age  built  the  city  of  Rhodes 
(407  B.  C.),  the  plan  of  which  was  designed  with 
such  perfect  symmetry,  that,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  astonished  ancients,  it  seemed  like  one 
house.11 

3.  The  principles  of  Lycurgus,  however,  we  repeat 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  retard  the  progress  of 
real  architecture.  Indeed  we  know  that  in  the  em- 
bellishment of  their  sacred  edifices  the  Dorians  em- 
ployed a  style  of  building  which  they  themselves 
invented,  from  the  strict  principles  of  which  they 
never  deviated,  and  which  at  the  same  time  they  took 
the  utmost  care  to  bring  to  perfection.  That  they 
were  in  strictness  the  original  inventors  of  this  style 
of  architecture  has  been  first  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  remarkable  discoveries  of  modern  times,  which 
have  laid  open  to  us  the  monuments  of  the  unknown 
ages  of  Greece  in  all  their  strange  peculiarities.  The 
treasury  of  Atreus  is  indeed  the  only  example  now 
extant  of  a  class  of  buildings  doubtless  once  very  nume- 
rous ;J  but  its  paraboloidal  construction  distinguishes 


XIV.  p.  646.  concerning  the  this  archaic  style  are  known 

pvpoTopia  £?rj  tvdeLdJv  in  Smyrna,  to  us  from  ancient  writers  and 

f  Photius  and  Hesychius  in  modern  travellers.  1.  The  re- 

'l7T7ro£a/iov  vi^aiQ — OVT&Q  i]v  mains  of  three  other  treasuries 

KCU  6  p.EToiKrjffag  elg  Qovpiovg  near  that  described  in  the  text. 

MiArj'ffioe  &v.  It  was  probably  2.  One  discovered  by  Gropius, 

not  long  before  this  time  that  he  on  the  Eurotas,  not  far  from 

built  the  Pirseeus.  Amyclse.  3.  A  ruin  discovered 

8  AsDiodorus  XII.  10.  states,  by    Dodwell    near     Pharsalus. 

ll  Meursius  Rhod.  I.  10.  4.  The  treasuries    of   Minyas. 

1  The  following  buildings  of  5.    Of    Hyrieus    and    Augeas. 
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it  as  well  from  the  later  Grecian  as  the  oriental  style 
of  architecture.  Near  this  structure  some  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  by  modern  travellers,14 
remarkable  both  for  the  variety  of  their  forms  and  the 
richness  of  their  ornaments  ;  still  the  spot  on  which 
they  were  found,  as  well  as  their  singular  shape,  leave 
no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same  unknown  period. 
They  consist,  first,  of  the  base  of  a  fluted  column, 
with  a  plinth,  and  also  a  torus  of  elliptical  outline, 
decorated  with  an  alternation  of  projecting  and  reced- 
ing compartments,  the  former  of  which  have  in  some 
cases  an  ornament  of  spiral  lines  ;  secondly,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  shaft  of  a  column  of  bronze- coloured 
marble,  similarly  ornamented  with  compartments  ; 
thirdly,  a  very  small  fragment  of  a  capital ;  and, 
lastly,  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  a  species  of  orna- 
ment in  imitation  of  shells.  There  are  in  the  British 
Museum  two  tablets  of  light  green  and  dark  red 
marble,  both  taken  from  the  treasury  of  Atreus, 
which  have  the  spiral  lines  above  mentioned,  and  are 
worked  very  elaborately,  though  without  mathemati- 
cal precision.1  We  have  given  this  description  of  a 
style  of  architecture,  not  strictly  belonging  to  our  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  these 
most  remarkable  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture,  which 


6.  The  brazen   vessels   of  the  Tour,  vol.  II.  pp.  229,  240.     I 
Aloidae  and  of  Eurystheus  (II.  have    also  made    great   use   of 
V.   387.    Apollod.    II.    5.    1.)  some   drawings  of  Lusieri  (in 

7.  The  brazen  OaXa^og  or  cham-  the   print-room  of  the  British 
ber   of   Danae,   Alcmene,    &c.  Museum),  who  has  also  ingeni- 

8.  The    subterraneous    Cyclo-  ously  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
pian  temple  at  Delphi,  and  se-  whole. 

veral  others.  l  Synopsis  of  the  British  Mu- 

k  Sir  William  Gell's  Argolis,  seum  (19th   edit.),    Room    13. 

plate    7.    Dodwell's    Classical  Nos.  220,221. 
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are  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  building  to 
which  they  belong,  thus  adorned  with  party-coloured 
stones,  and  probably  covered  in  the  interior  with  plates 
of  bronze,  may  be  reckoned  as  the  monument  of  a 
time  when  a  semi-barbarous  style  of  architecture  pre- 
vailed throughout  Greece. 

4.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  simple 
unornamented  character  and  unobtrusive  grandeur 
of  the  style  unanimously  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Doric.™  It  appears  certain  that  the  first  hints  of  this 
order  were  borrowed  from  buildings  constructed  of 
wood,  a  fact  which  I  cannot  reconcile  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  foreign  origin.  For  we  should  thus  lose 
sight  altogether  of  the  gradual  and  regular  progress 
by  which  it  advanced  to  maturity,  and  suppose  that  the 
improvements  of  foreign  artificers,  with  their  peculiar 
principles,  and  those  of  native  architects,  looking  only 
to  the  original  structure  of  wood,  were  blended,  or 
rather  violently  confused  together.  Could  anything 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  surface  of  the 
principal  beams  should  be  imitated  in  stone,  that  the 
cross-beams  with  the  Doric  triglyph  should  be  laid 
over  these,  the  intervals  or  metopes  being  by  degrees 
covered  with  marble,  whilst  the  cornice,  in  imitation 


m  See  particularly  Vitruvius  this  style  of  building,  e.  g.  under 

IV.    1.  whose    account   is   not  the   cornice;    and  the  Ae<7/3toj/ 

indeed  historically  accurate.    At  KvpaTiov,     the    "  ogee,"    was 

Athens  the  triglyphs  were  al-  borrowed  from  it  by  the  ^Eolians, 

ways  called  Awpifcai  r/otyXv^oc,  among  whom  the  Lesbian  style 

Eurip.  Orest.  1378;    in  which  of    architecture    (Aefffiia   OIKO- 

passage   the   original    ones    of  £o//i))  was  native,  which  required 

wood  are    clearly   marked    by  a  very  moveable  plumbline   or 

the   apposition    of    KeSpwra    ri-  raj'wv,  Aristot.    Eth.    Nic.    V. 

pefjiva.     Also  the  AupiKov  icv/ua-  10.  7.   and  Michael    Ephesius 

TIOV,  i.   e.    the   "  hollow,"    re-  ad  loc. 
ceived  its  name  from  its  use  in 
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of  carpenters'  work,  was  allowed  to  project  in  bold 
relief  ?  The  roof  perhaps  was  for  some  time  allowed 
to  end  in  a  slope  on  each  side  ;  Corinth  was  the  first 
place  where  the  front  and  hind  part  were  finished  off 
with  a  pediment ;  the  tympanum  being  adorned  with 
statues  of  ancient  clay- work."  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  Doric  temple,  of  which  early  models  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Doric  towns  of  Corinth  and  Peestum, 
in  JEgina,  and  the  Doric  colonies  of  Sicily. 

We  cannot  however  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  historian  of  ancient  architecture,0  that 
the  artistical  character  of  the  Doric  architecture  may 
be  satisfactorily  derived  from  wooden  buildings.  It  is 
the  essence  of  this  art  to  connect,  by  the  varieties  of 
form  and  proportion,  a  peculiar  association  of  ideas 
with  works  intended  merely  for  purposes  of  necessity. 
The  Doric  character,  in  short,  created  the  Doric  archi- 
tecture. In  the  temples  of  this  order  the  weight  to  be 
supported  is  intentionally  increased,  and  the  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice,  of  unusual  depth  ;  but  the  columns 
are  proportionably  strong,  and  placed  very  close  to 
each  other  ;  so  that,  in  contemplating  the  structure, 
our  astonishment  at  the  weight  supported  is  mingled 
with  pleasure  at  the  security  imparted  by  the  strength 
of  the  columns  underneath.  This  impression  of  firm- 
ness and  solidity  is  increased  by  the  rapid  tapering  of 
the  column,  its  conical  shape  giving  it  an  appearance 
of  strength  ;  while  the  diminution  beginning  imme- 
diately at  the  base,  and  the  straight  line  not  being, 
as  in  other  orders,  softened  by  the  interposition  of  the 
swelling,  gives  a  severity  of  character  to  the  order. 

nBoeckh  Explic.  ad  Pindar.     Grundsatzen  der  Alten,  1809; 
Olymp.  XIII.  pp.  213.  sq.  and  Geschichte  der    Baukimst 

"Hirt,    Baukunst  nach   den     bei  den  Alten,  1821. 
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With  this  rapid  diminution  is  also  connected  the  bold 
projection  of  the  echinus  (or  quarter-round)  of  the  ca- 
pital ;  which  likewise  creates  a  striking  impression, 
particularly  if  its  outline  is  nearly  rectilineal.  The 
alternation  of  long  unornamented  surfaces  with  smaller 
rows  of  decorated  work  awakens  a  feeling  of  simple 
grandeur,  without  appearing  either  monotonous  or 
fatiguing.  The  harmony  spread  over  the  whole  be- 
comes more  conspicuous  when  contrasted  with  the  dark 
shadows  occasioned  by  the  projecting  drip  of  the  cor- 
nice; above,  the  magnificent  pediment  crowns  the 
whole.  Thus  in  this  creation  of  art  we  find  expressed 
the  peculiar  bias  of  the  Doric  race  to  strict  rule, 
simple  proportion,  and  pure  harmony. 


CHAP.  II. 

§  1.  General  character  of  the  Doric  dress.  §  2.  Different  dresses 
of  married  and  unmarried  women  among  the  Dorians.  §  3. 
Dress  of  the  Spartan  women.  §  4.  Dress  of  the  Spartan  men. 
§  5.  Simplicity  of  the  Doric  dress.  §  6.  Doric  and  Ionic 
fashions  of  wearing  the  hair.  Change  of  costume  in  many 
Doric  states.  Baths. 

1.  THE  next  point  which  we  have  to  consider  is 
the  mode  of  clothing  in  use  among  the  Dorians ;  in 
which  a  peculiar  taste  was  displayed;  an  ancient 
decorum  and  simplicity,  equally  removed  from  the 
splendour  of  Asiatics  and  the  uncleanliness  of  barba- 
rians. At  the  same  time,  however,  they  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  their  personal  appearance,  although 
their  manners  did  not  require  the  body  to  be  studiously 
and  completely  covered.  A  Dorian  was  the  first  who 
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in  the  lists  of  Olympia  threw  off  the  heavy  girdle, 
which  the  wrestlers  of  Homer  had  worn  in  common 
with  those  of  barbarous  countries,  and  ran  naked  to 
the  goal  ;a  in  fact  a  display  of  the  naked  form,  when 
all  covering  was  useless,  and  indeed  inconvenient,  was 
altogether  in  harmony  with  the  Doric  character.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  nakedness  of  the  Spartan  young 
women,  even  in  the  time  of  Athenian  civilization, 


a  According  to  Plato  de  Rep. 
V.  p.  452  C.  the  Cretans  were 
the  first  who  wrestled  naked 
(but  their  isolated  situation  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  the  cus- 
tom), and  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  were  the  first,  according  to 
Thucydides  1. 6.  See  also  Hip- 
pasus  ap.  Athen.  p.  14  D.  The 
abandonment  of  all  covering  in 
the  Olympic  games  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Acanthus 
the  Lacedaemonian,  and  Orsip- 
pus  the  Megarian.  The  former ', 
according  to  Dionys.  Hal.  VII. 
72;  and  he,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausan.  V.  8.  3,  and  Africanus, 
was  victorious  in  the  Diaulus, 
or  Dolichus,  in  the  15th  Olym- 
piad (720  B.  C.).  The  latter, 
according  to  Pausan.  I.  44.  1. 
Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1324.  ed. 
Rom.  Cf.  Hesych.  in  £wo-aro, 
with  the  confused  statements 
in  the  Venetian  Scholia  to  II. 
\l/.  683.  and  Isidorus  Orig. 
XVIII.  17.  Pausanias'  autho- 
rity is  a  Megarian  inscription, 
of  which  a  restoration  has  been 
preserved  to  our  days,  and  is 
now  in  the  Cabinet  des  Me- 
dailles  of  the  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi  at  Paris,  see  Boeckh  Corp. 
Inscript.  N°.  1050 ;  where  Or- 
sippns  is  stated  to  have  regain- 
ed a  part  of  the  Megarian  terri- 


tory which  had  been  lost  in 
war,  and  to  have  first  run  in  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  without  a 
girdle.  Now  Orsippus,  accord- 
ing to  the  certain  testimony  of 
Julius  Africanus,  was  victorious 
in  the  stadium  at  Olympia  in 
the  15th  Olympiad;  and  this 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Eu- 
stathius  and  Hesychius  ubi 
sup.;  whereas  the  Etymologi- 
cum  M.  and  the  Scholia  vulg. 
ad  II.  ;//'.  683.  place  the  victory 
of  Orsippus  at  Olymp.  32*. 
(652  B.  C.)  ;  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Africanus,  Cratinus  of 
Megara  was  the  conqueror.  All 
these  apparently  contradictory 
statements  have  been  reconciled 
by  Boeckh  ib.  p.  554  sq.  as  fol- 
lows. Orsippus,  either  acci- 
dentally, or  at  least  to  appear- 
ance accidentally,  lost  his  girdle 
when  running  in  the  stadium ; 
in  training  afterwards,  Acanthus 
the  Lacedaemonian  laid  aside 
his  girdle  altogether;  and 
thenceforth  it  became  the  esta- 
blished practice  at  the  games. 
In  other  contests,  e.  g.,  wrest- 
ling and  boxing,  the  use  of  the 
Siafapa  was  kept  up  till  a  later 
period  ;  and  was  not  altogether 
given  up  till  a  short  time  before 
Thucydides  wrote  (/ecu  ov  TroXXct 
j7  TreVavrai,  I.  6.). 
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which  custom  gave  rise  to  the  joke,  that  "  the  Spartans 
"  showed  foreigners  their  virgins  naked. "b  On  this 
subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  enter 
into  greater  detail. 

2.  In  the  first  place  these  words  direct  our  attention 
to  the  different  modes  of  life  of  the  married  and  un- 
married women  among  the  Dorians.  Modern  manners, 
derived  from  the  age  of  chivalry,  carefully  withdraw 
young  women  from  all  impressions  calculated  to  in- 
flame the  passions  ;  while  married  women  are  more 
exposed  to  intercourse  with  men.  But,  according  to 
the  colder  notions  of  the  Greeks,  which  are  seen  most 
clearly  among  the  Dorians,  the  unmarried  lived  more 
in  public  than  the  married  women  ;  who  attended  more 
to  the  care  of  their  family ;  and  hence  the  former  alone 
practised  music  and  athletic  exercises ;  the  latter 
being  occupied  only  with  their  household  affairs.0  This 
explains  why  at  Sparta  unmarried  women  appeared 
with  their  faces  uncovered,  while  the  married  only 
went  out  in  veils  ;d  and  it  was  common  to  see  the 
former  walking  in  the  streets  with  young  men,e  which 
was  certainly  not  permitted  to  the  others  ;  and  so  also 
at  Sparta/  in  Crete/  and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were 
permitted  to  be  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  married  women  only  were  excluded  ;h  the  reverse 


b  See  particularly  Athenseus  12.21.      Lex  igitur   Spartana 

XIII.  p.  566  E.    Eustathius  ad  vetat    secedere    amantes  ;    Et 

II.  p.  975.  41.  ed.  Rom.  licet  in  triviis   ad  latus   esse 

c  Plato  de   Leg.  VII.  p.  805.  sues. 
6.  fTo  be   inferred  from    Plu- 

d  Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  tarch  Lycurg.  14. 
235.  Apostolius  XVIII.  19.  $  Plutarch  Thes.  19. 

e  Eurip.  Androm.  598.  (quot-  h  Pausan.  V.  6.  5.  (concern- 
ed by  ^Plutarch.  Comp.  Num.  ing  the  history  of  Pherenice, 
iii.)  at  £\>v  vioiaiv  elep^uovo-cu  see  Boeckh  Explic.  Pindar,  p. 
.  Hence  Propertius  III.  166.)  VI.  20.  6.  Hence  at 
VOL.  II. 
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of  which  was  the  case  in  Ionia,  where  the  unmarried 
women  were  usually  shut  up  in  the  interior  of  the 
houses.1 

This  different  position  in  society  was  also  marked 
by  the  dress,  which  was  lighter  and  less  strict  among 
the  unmarried  women ;  for  it  is  these  alone  who  are 
charged  with  exposure  of  their  persons.  This  charge 
of  the  Athenians  was,  however,  caused  by  a  strange 
forgetfulness  of  ancient  custom  ;  for  after  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  their  women  had  become  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  eastern  nations,  the  ancient  Greek  usage 
appeared  to  them  unnatural  ;k  and  the  dress  of  the 
Doric  women  caused  in  their  minds  the  same  notions 
as  the  German  dress  in  those  of  the  Romans ;  of  which 
Tacitus  says,  "the  German  women  wear  the  arms 
"  naked  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  even  the  next  part  of 
"  the  breast  is  uncovered ;  notwithstanding  which 
"  they  never  break  the  marriage  vow." 

3.  On  the  dress  of  the  Spartans  I  need  only,  after 
the  labours  of  former  writers,1  make  the  following 
remarks.  The  chief,  or  indeed  the  only  garment  of 
the  Doric  virgin  is  by  ancient  writers  sometimes  called 
himation™  sometimes  chiton :  the  former  more  cor- 

Olympia     unmarried      women  in  that  town. 

could   contend    for    the    prize,         *  rara/cXetoroi,  Sappho  Fragm. 

though  only  in  the  chariot-race ;  15.  ed.   Wolf.    Pseudo-Phocy- 

as,  e.  g.,  Cynisca,  Pausan.  III.  lid.  v.  203. 

81. V.  12.  3.  V.  6.1.     Xenoph.          ^'Eirelij  ye  'EXA?/™c>/   tedfe 

Ages.  9.  6.      Plutarch  Ages.  20.  Trdtra  rj  ap^airi    TWV  yvvaiKuv  r/ 

Lac.   Apophth.    p.     184  ;    and  avrri  i\v^  r^v  vvv  Awpt'Ba  KaXeo- 

Euryleonis,  Pausan.  III.  17.  6.  /zev,  Herod.   V.    88.     Compare 

In  Cyrene,  according  to  Pindar  Eustath.  ad  II.  V.  567.  JEgine- 

Pyth.  IX.  102.  (77  viov)  married  tica,  p.  72. 

women  were  also  admitted,  see         l  Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  I.  part 

Boeckh   Explic.   p.    328;    and  II.  p.  162.  Boettiger,  Raub  der 

they  also,  as  we  learn  from  an  Cassandra,  p.  60. 

inscription  in  Delia  Cella,  pre-         m  Thus    Herodotus    V.    87. 

sided  over   gymnastic   contests  mentions   the    t/zarm  of  Doric 
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rectly,  as  appears  from  works  of  art ;  and  the  latter 
word  was  used  metaphorically,  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  himation  to  the  linen  chiton  of  the  lonians.  This 
garment  of  woollen  stuff  was  without  sleeves,  and 
fastened  over  both  shoulders  by  clasps  (iropTrou, 
irepovai),  which  were  often  of  considerable  size;n  while 
the  Ionic  women  wore  sleeves  of  greater  or  less  length.0 
This  chiton  was  only  joined  together  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  it  was  left  partly  open  or  slit  up 
(O-%UTTO$  ^movp)  ;  probably  it  could  be  fastened  with 
clasps,  or  opened  wider,  so  as  to  admit  a  freer  motion 
of  the  limbs,  so  that  the  two  skirts  (Trri^ysg)  flew 
open ;  whence  Ibycus  called  the  Spartan  women 
$a/voiu,Tjp/&££.q  This  garment  was  also  worn  without 
a  girdle  ;  when  it  hung  down  to  the  calves  of  the  legs/ 


women  as  corresponding  to  the 
Ionic  ^irwvec:  and  the  different 
Scholiasts  to  Eurip.  Hec.  933. 
call  the  Doric  virgins  some- 
times fjiovo^irdiveQ^  sometimes 
a^n-wvee  (the  Fragment  of  Ana- 
creon,  p.  404.  ed.  Fischer. 
eKtivffa.  yiTwva  <)wpia£eii>  is  too 
mutilated  to  prove  any  thing). 
See  also  Horus  ap.  Etymol. 
Mag.  p  293.  44.  who,  besides 
^Elius  Dionysius  (who  likewise 
states  that  the  use  of  the  ^inov 
was  peculiar  to  the  Dorians), 
follows  Eustathius  ad  II.  XIV. 
975.  Compare  also  Hesychius 
in  fiwpta^etv,  and  the  Sophista 
Anonymus  in  Orelli's  Op.  Mor. 
II.  p.  214.  Euripides  (An- 
drom.  599.  and  Hec.  ubi  sup.) 
calls  the  Doric  dress  inaccu- 
rately TrcVXoc ,  compare  Hedy- 
lus  in  the  Palatine  Anthology 
VI.  292.  Plutarch  Cleomen.  38. 
n  Herod,  and  Schol.  Eurip. 
ubi  sup.  where  ETwropTrlc  appears 


to  be  the  tongue  of  the  clasp. 

0  IlepoWi,  or  clasps,  were  also 
used  in  the  Ionic  female  dress, 
in  order  to  close  the  slit-up 
sleeve.  .Elian  V.  H.  1.18. 

P  Wolf.  Fragm.  mul.  pros, 
pp.  241,  242. 

<*  Pollux,  Plutarch.  Comp. 
Lycurg.  3.  and  Sophocles  there 
quoted  :  KCU  TO.V  veoprofj  as  eV 
acrroXo£  ^irwv  QvprCiov  a/ucftl  JJLT)- 
pov  TrrvfjffETaiy  'Ep/ztoVav.  Eu- 
rip. Androm.  599. 

ptjpOig     KOI     TTCTrXote 

Compare  Duris  in  Schol.  Eu- 
rip. Hec.  at  $e  yvvcuKeg  efipv- 
a£ov  rate  Awptatc  oroXate.  This 
writer  also  entertains  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  the  Athenian 
women  wore  short  hair  and  the 
Doric  dress,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  men  wore  long  hair 
and  the  Ionic  dress. 

r  See  Schol.  Eurip.  ubi  sup. 
Callimachus  (Fragm.  225.  ed. 
Bentl.)  says  of  a  Lacedaemo- 

T2 
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This  is  generally  the  dress  with  which  the  goddesses 
Victory  and  Iris  are  represented  in  works  of  art,  the 
latter  particularly  among  the  statues  from  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Parthenon,  in  which  rapid  motion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  chiton  being  thrown  from  the  feet  and 
ancles  on  the  left  side  ;  and  in  the  same  chiton, 
though  with  more  ample  folds,  is  the  dress  of  Athene 
in  many  statues  of  the  more  finished  and  perfect 
style  of  the  art  :  and  Artenis,  the  huntress,  in  the 
Doric  chiton,  girt  up  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  mo- 
tion. 

In  one  of  these  different  fashions,  according  to  her 
object  and  business,  the  virgin  of  Sparta,  generally 
without  the  tarnation,8  wore  a  single  garment,  and 
appeared  even  in  the  company  of  men  without  any  fur- 
ther covering.  Thus  Periander  the  Corinthian*  was 
seized  with  love  for  the  beautiful  Melissa  at  Epidaurus, 
when  he  saw  her  dressed,  after  the  Peloponnesian 
manner,  in  her  chiton,  without  any  upper  garment,  as 
she  was  giving  out  wine  to  the  labourers."  In  this 


nian  virgin,  eWv   6V  a£worog  *  That   the   Corinthian  cos- 

XarepoVopTroe  en.  "A£w<mu  ical  tume  was  at   that  time  different 

CL^LTMVEQ,   according   to    Schol.  from  the  original  Doric  dress, 

Eurip.   and  Eustathius  p.  975.  I  have  already  remarked  (JEgi- 

38  ;    without  girdles    also   ac-  netica,  p.  64,  note  b.)  from  this 

cording  to    Pausanias  ibid.   p.  fact,  and   from    Herod.  V.  87. 

975.  40.  and  Suidas  in  Supta-  The  Syracusan  e^Trepova^a  had 

fcw.  perhaps    originated    from     the 

s  MovoTTCTrXoc,  AwjOte  we  /copa,  clasped  ylrwv  of  the  Dorians, 

Eurip.  Hec.  928.      Doris  nullo  Theocrit.   Idyll.  XV.  34.  com- 

culta  pallia  lo,  Juvenal  III.  94.  pare  Spohn  Lect.  Theocrit.    I. 

It  is  to  this  that  the  charge  of  p.  36,  but  it  was  drawn  over  the 

nakedness,  mentioned  p.  273,  in  ^ir^viov.   There  was  also  a  Co- 

note  b,  and  p.  277,  in  note  x,  re-  rinthian    female     dress    called 

fers.  Also  in  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.17.  TrapaTrr/xv,  Athen.  XIII.  p.  582. 

the  Spartan  virgins  are  distin-  u  Pythsenetus     ap.     Athen. 

guished,  as   being  povoyiruvt^  XIII.  p.   589.    Compare  The- 

from   the    married    women    in  ognis  v.  1002,   where   the  Aa- 

tjuarm.  ttaiva    tcopr)    brings  crowns    for 
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costume  the  Doric  virgins  might  be  seen  dancing  at 
their  places  of  exercise  and  in  the  chorus.*  The  mar- 
ried women,  however,  never  appeared  without  an 
upper  garment  ;  which  probably  was  not  essentially 
different  from  the  himation  of  the  men  :  thus,  for 
example,  the  wife  of  Phocion,  who  lived  in  the  Doric 
manner,  according  to  the  account  of  Plutarch,  often 
went  out  in  the  himation  of  her  husband. 

4.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  costume  of  the 
men,  the  chief  parts  of  which  we  will  describe  gene- 
rally, before  we  speak  of  them  in  detail.  These  then 
are,  first,  the  chiton,  a  woollen  shirt  without  sleeves, 
worn  by  all  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  only  dress  of 
boys  ;y  since  it  was  not  till  after  the  increase  of  luxury 
in  Athens  that  they  began  to  dress  young  boys  in  the 
himation.2  Secondly,  the  himation,  called  in  Homer 
p£Aa7va,a  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  sometimes  rounded 
off  at  the  corners,  which  was  commonly  thrown  over 
the  left,  and  behind  under  the  right  arm,  and  the  end 
was  again  brought  back  over  the  left  shoulder.b 
Thirdly,  the  chlamys  (©srraA/xa  TrrspoC),  of  Mace- 
donian and  Thessalian  origin,0  an  oblong  piece  of 

the  guests.     So  also  the  Doric  same  is   in  Xenoph.  de    Rep. 

Greeks  of  Sicily  substituted  a  Lac.  2.  1  . 

•xapdevog      ^>taX^opoc    in     the  a    Aristoph.     Av.    493.     49. 

place  of  the  Treue,   Polyb.  XII.  where  x^a~lt'a  an{i  ipariov  are 

5.  7.  used  as  synonymous.    But  that 

x  Plutarch.  Lycurg.    14.  rag  the  "xXaiva  and  rpifiwv  were  dif- 

Krdpcie  yv^vag  re.  Tro/nTrevety  KO.I  ferent   kinds  of  the   ipariov  is 

Trpoe  lepoig   rifflv  dp^e7<r0ai   KOI  shown  by  the  same  poet,  Vesp. 

$$£tt>.     Compare  Lac.    Apoph-  1132  ;  ^Xalva    l^anov    rerpa- 

thegm.  p.  223.   and  Hesychius  ywvov,  according  to  Didymus. 

133  the     \a7 


n    wptaZeii'.  b  In 

y  Plutarch.   Lycurg.  16;  and  is  however  laid  double,  and  fast- 

concerning  the  custom  of  Phi-  ened  with  a    clasp    (over    the 

galeia,  see  Athen.  IV.   p.   248.  shoulder). 

sq.  c  Pollux  VII.   13.  46.  X.  27. 

z  Aristoph.  Nub.  986.    The  124  ;   and    compare    Hemster- 
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cloth,  of  which  the  two  lower  ends  came  forward,  and 
were  fastened  with  a  clasp  upon  the  right  shoulder  ; 
so  that  it  left  that  arm  free.  This  latter  dress  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Sappho  was  the 
first  among  the  Greek  poets  who  spoke  of  it.d  It  was 
not  therefore  till  after  her  time  that  its  use  was  ex- 
tended over  Greece  Proper,  first  as  the  dress  of  horse- 
men, and  young  men  in  general,  and  then  as  a  military 
cloak  ;  under  which  character  it  was  introduced  into 
Sparta.e  The  earliest  painted  vases,  however,  always 
represent  the  warriors  in  the  himation,  which  is  com- 
monly without  folds,  and  drawrn  close  to  the  body/ 

Thucydidesg  says  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  "  they 
"  were  the  first  to  adopt  a  simpler  mode  of  dress :"  a 
statement  which  is  founded  on  a  peculiar  notion  of 
this  historian,  that  the  loose  linen  garments,  which 
were  still  worn  by  old-fashioned  people  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  were  the  original  Greek 
dress  ;  whereas  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
this  dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens  by  the  lonians 
of  Asia.11  The  Athenians  again  laid  this  aside  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  returned  to  the 
thin  clothing  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  women,  who  had  formerly  at  Athens  worn 
the  Doric  costume,  but  now  retained  the  Ionic  dress 
with  long  sleeves,  wide  folds,  and  trailing  hem,  which 
was  generally  of  linen.  Thucydides,  however,  is  so 

huis's  note,  Diogenianus  Prov.  note  of  the  third  book ;  and  Ju- 

V.   21.     Vatic.    Prov.    II.    14.  venal  Sat.  VIII.  101. 

Lexicograph.  f  See  Tischbein  I.   29.   and 

d  According   to    Pollux  and  Vases  de  Coghill  I.  planche  36. 

Ammonius.    Fragm.     68,    69.  g  I.  6.  Compare  Dionys.  Ha- 

pp.  82,  83.  ed.  Wolf.  lie.  in  Thucyd.  9. 

e  See  Aristoph.   Lysist.  988.  h  Minerva  Poliadis   Mdes, 

•where  it  is  the  dress  of  the  en-  p.  41. 
voys,  as  the  <^om*ag  in  the  last 
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far  right,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  distinguished 
among  all  the  Greeks  for  their  scanty  and  simple 
clothing  :  thus  the  Lacedeeinonian  habit,1  the  r§/j3ft>v,k 
was  of  thick  cloth  and  small  size,1  which  the  youthsm 
of  Sparta  were  bound  by  custom  to  wear  the  whole 
year  through  without  any  other  clothes  ;n  and  to  which 
older  men  (for  example,  those  Athenians  who  aped 
the  Lacedaemonian  manners)  sometimes  voluntarily 
submitted. 

5.  As  at  Athens  the  style  of  dress  indicated  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  wearer,  so  also  the  Doric 
manners  were  clearly  expressed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  clothes.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  gene- 
rally recognised  in  Greece  that  holding  the  arms 
within  the  cloak  was  a  sign  of  modesty  ;°  and  hence 
the  Spartan  youths,  like  the  Roman  in  the  first 
year  of  their  manhood,  appeared  always  in  the  street 
with  both  hands  under  their  cloak  and  their  eyes  cast 
down,  "  resembling  statues,"  says  Xenophon,p  "  in 
"  their  silence,  and  in  the  immoveability  of  their  eyes, 


1  Also   called    ^apo^arriQ    by  sius  and  the  Paris  Scholiast,  p. 

the    Lacedaemonians,     because  156.   ed.    Zell.     Compare    the 

it  was  worn  in  public.  Kprjnicov    t/ian'^tov    in     Hesy- 

k  See  Meursius  Miscell.  La-  chius. 

con.   I.    15.      Manso,    Sparta,  m  From  the    12th  year  up- 

vol.  I.  part  II.   p.   197.      The  wards,  Plutarch  Lycurg.  16. 

Tpifiuv   could  (as   well   as  the  n  Lac.  Instit.  p.   247.    Lac. 

xA.ali'a,  p.  277,  note  b,)  be  worn  Apophth.    p.     178.      Xenoph. 

double,  and   be  fastened    with  Rep.  Lac.  2.  4.    Justin  III.  3. 

a  clasp,  Polysen.  IV.  4.      This  Likewise    in    Crete,   Heraclid. 

more   becoming  variety  of  the  Pont.  3,  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  X. 

fytartov,  the   x\cuva,   was    also  p.  483. 

worn  at  Sparta  ;  see  Theopom-  °  Hence   the    Attic    orators, 

pus  the  comic   poet  in  Pollux  in  early   times  at  least,  never 
X. 


.  27.  124.  'E^wju/fkc  QavXctL  showed  their  left  hand,  Taylor 

of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  yElian  ad  ^Eschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  59. 

V.  H.  IX.  34.  P  De  Rep.  Lac.  3.  5.  quoted 

1  Plat.  Protas.  342.  Aristot.  by  Longinus  wept  V^OVQ  IV.  i. 

Eth.  Nic.  IV.  7.15.withAspa-  p.  114. 
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"  and  more  modest  than  virgins  in  the  bridal  chamber." 
In  the  same  manner  the  youths  of  lower  Italy,  in 
which  there  were  many  Doric  cities,  are  frequently 
represented  on  vases,  with  the  arms  folded  under  the 
cloak,  which  is  indicated  by  the  large  fold  across  the 
breast.4 

In  other  respects  equality1  and  simplicity  were  the 
prevailing  rule.  Manufacturers  of  ointment  were 
excluded  from  Sparta,  as  being  corrupters  of  oil : 
dyers,  because  they  deprived  the  wool  of  its  beautiful 
white  colour.8  "  Deceitful  are  ointments,  and  deceit- 
"  ful  are  dyes/'  is  the  Spartan  expression  for  this 
idea.*  Even  in  the  cities  which  had  early  departed 
from  the  Doric  customs,  there  were  frequent  and  strict 
prohibitions  against  expensiveness  of  female  attire, 
prostitutes  alone  being  wisely  excepted.u  As  in 
Sparta  the  beard  was  considered  as  the  ornament  of  a 
man,x  and  as  a  sign  of  freedom  (to  which  the  symbo- 


i  See  Boettiger's  opinions  on 
this  subject,  Raub  der  Cassan- 
dra, pp.  74  sqq.  Archaologie 
der  Mahlerei  I.  p.  211.  Vasen- 
gemalde  I.  2.  p.  37.  and  Uh- 
den's  Letter,  II.  p.  65. 

r  'Wt'curoi,  Thucyd.  I.  6. 
Justin.  III.  3. 

sAthen.  XV.  pp.  686  sq. 
Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  224. 
Seneca  Qusest.  Nat.  IV.  13. 
This  ancient  notion  may  also 
be  traced  in  the  use  of  the 
words  ^de/pfcv,  ^ucuVeiv,  to  cor- 
rupt, for  to  dye  or  to  colour. 

i  AoXepa  /Jiev  TO.  eifusrt^  $o- 
Xtjoa  3e  ra  )(jOt/zara,  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  I.  p.  294  Sylburg.  He- 
redotus  indeed  (III.  22.)  quotes 
the  same  saying  of  an  Ethio- 
pian king,  comp.  Plutarch. 
Qusest.  Rom.  26.  p.  327.  Sym- 


pos.  III.  i,  2.  p.  109.  de  Herod. 
Malign.  28.  p.  312.  ;  but  the  ex- 
pression has  a  genuine  Spartan 
character. 

u  A  law  of  Diocles,  according 
to  Phylarchus  ap.  Athen.  XII. 
p.  521  B.  for  Zaleucus  see 
Heyne  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  II. 
p.  33.  for  Sparta,  Heraclid. 
Pont.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  II. 
10.  p.  119.  Sylburg.  cf.  jElian. 
V.  H.  XIV.  7. 

x  Plato  Comicus  ap.  Aspas 
ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  IV.  7. 
15.  (see  Porson's  Tracts,  p. 
232).  ^atjuoie,  ot/xcu,  fjLtraTrer- 
avrov  3icutXijuaicl0'a£  re, 


KOVTIQ  uTrr/vae.  Aristoph.  Lys. 
1072.  Compare  the  statue  "of 
Lysanderin  Plut.  Lys.  i. 


/ 
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lical  edict  of  the  ephors  to  shave  the  beard  refers)/  so 
also  at  Byzantium  and  Rhodes  shaving  was  prohibited 
by  ancient,  but  constantly  neglected,  laws.7'  The  cus- 
tom of  carrying  sticks  (in  Doric  (rxurdhat)  was 
common  to  the  Spartans,*  with  the  Dorians  of  lower 
Italy.b 

6.  The  Doric  customs  were  not,  however,  hostile  to 
the  beauty  of  personal  appearance  ;  but  the  beauty  at 
which  they  aimed  was  of  a  severe  kind,  and  remote 
from  all  feminine  tenderness.  The  Spartan  from  his 
youth  upwards0  preserved,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from-  slaves  and  mechanics,4  according  to  ancient 
usage,6  the  hair  of  his  head  uncut/  which  indeed,  if  not 
properly  arranged,  might  frequently  give  him  a  squalid 
appearance.  It  seems  that  both  men  and  women 
tied  the  hair  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of  the  head  ;g 


y  See  above,  p.  129,  note  s. 
Wyttenbach  ad  Plutarch,  de 
Sera  Num.  Vind.  p.  25.  thinks 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  also 
shaved  their  upper  lip ;  but  his, 
as  well  as  Ruhnken's  emenda- 
tion of  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen. 
IV.  p.  143  A.  is  very  violent. 

z  Athen.  XII.  p.  565  C. 

aAristoph.  Av.  1283.  Ec- 
cles.  74.  Their  use  was  only 
prohibited  in  the  public  assem- 
bly, Plutarch  Lycurg.  11. 

h  Herod.  III.  137.  Aristot. 
in  'I0a/c.  TroXtr.  ap.  Phot,  in 
(rKvraXr).  See  the  paintings  on 
vases. 

c  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  H.  3.  Plu- 
tarch. Lycurg.  22.  Previously 
they  were  accustomed  iv  xp£ 
fcetpco<rdat,  cap.  16.  which  is 
sometimes  also  described  as  the 
general  Spartan  usage.  Plu- 
tarch. Alcib.  23.  de  Discrim. 
Aclul.  et  Am.  10.  p.  170. 


d  Antiochus  ap.  Strab.  VI.  p. 
278.  Aristot.  Ret.  I.  9.  26. 

e  The  manner  in  which  He- 
rodotus (I.  82.)  accounts  for 
this,  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
Plutarch.  Lysand.  r.  cf.  Ly- 
curg. 22.  reg.  Apophth.  p.  124, 
125.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  226, 
230.  ^Eginetica,  p.  32,  note  °. 
In  Crete  the  cosmi  at  least 
wore  long  hair,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  Seneca  Controv. 
IV.  27.  On  the  short  hair  of 
the  Argives,  see  Herodotus  and 
Plato  Phaedon.  p.  89.  J.  Tzet- 
zesJamb.  161. 

f  See  S7ra|orto)(cur»7£  in  the 
verses  cited  above,  p.  280, 
note  x. 

%  Compare  Aristoph.  Lys. 
1113.  TrapaTrvKi^hiv  with  Ho- 
race Od.  II.  n.  incomptam 
Laccence  More  comam  religata 
nodo,  i.  e.,  as  Diana  is  gene- 
rally represented  in  works  of 
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while,  according  to  the  Ionic  custom,  which  in  this 
respect  resembled  that  of  the  barbarians,  it  w.as  di- 
vided into  locks,  and  connected  over  the  forehead  with 
golden  clasps  in  the  shape  of  grasshoppers.11  On 
their  heads  the  Lacedaemonians  wore  hats  with  broad 
brims,  which  were  sometimes  also  used  in  war,  though 
probably  only  by  the  light-armed  soldiers.1  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  arranged  and  adorned  their  hair  for 
battle  was  remarked  above. k 

That  most  of  the  Doric  states,  and  particularly  the. 
colonies,  degenerated  from  this  noble  and  beautiful 
simplicity,  does  not  require  to  be  proyed.  The  splen- 
dour of  Rhodes  was  proverbial,  nor  was  any  dress 
more  effeminate  than  the  transparent  and  loose  robe 
of  Tarentum;1  and  the  Sicilian  garments,  which  Ly- 
sander  or  Archidamus  received  as  a  present  from 
Dionysius,  he  rejected  as  unfit  for  his  daughters.™ 

art.     That  the  women  were  not  Lucretius   IV.  1121.    Eustath. 

allowed    to    wear     long     hair  ad    Horn.    p.    1302.    22.     ed. 

Oco^dv,  Heraclid.  Pont.   2.),  is  Rom.). 

a  statement  which  must  not  be  h  See  the  passages  collected 
construed   strictly.     A  lock  of  by  Thiersch,   Act.     Mon.  vol. 
hair  dedicated  to  the  gods  was  III.  p.  273  sqq.     Also  Phocy- 
called    tepwjua,  according  to  the  lides  epfiara  Xo£a  Kopvpfiwr  and 
correction  of    Hemsterhuis    in  Nicol.  Dam.  p.  51  Orelli,   of  a 
Hesychius  :  but  Toup  is  proba-  Smyrnsean  /cojurjj/  rpe'^wv  XPvff& 
bly  correct    in    defending   the  arpo^w  K£Kopvp,(3<i)iJiivr)v. 
common  reading   iepoflaTov,  E  i  Thuc.   IV.  34.   Comp.  Pol- 
mend,  in  Suid.  vol.  II.  p.  607.  lux.  I.  149.  Erotian.  Lex.  Hip- 
Spartans  were  distinguished  not  pocrat.  Meursius  Miscell.  Lac. 
merely  by  their  mode  of  wear-  1.17. 
ing   the   hair,  but  also  by  the  k  B.  IILch.  12.  §  10. 
shoes,  Paus.  VII.  14.2.     Shoes  l  Bentley  Phalarid.  p.   347. 
for    state    occasion    were    the  Lips.   Bergler.   ad  Alciphr.  I. 
afjLvK\ai^£Q9    and    for    common  36.  12. 

wear     the     otTrXat     AaxromKat,  m  Plutarch.  Lysand.   2.  reg. 

above,  p.  25,  note  n.     Argive,  Apophth.  p.  127.  Lac.    Apoph- 

Rhodian  (Pollux  VII.  22.  88.)  th.    p.    200,    where     Archida- 

and  Sicyonian  tufia^Q  likewise  mus   the  son   of   Agesilaus    is 

occur  (Lucian.  Ret.  Preec.  15.  meant,  and    afterwards  too  he 
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Among  the  accompaniments  of  the  toilette  may  be 
mentioned  the  baths  ;  with  respect  to  which  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  custom  only  ad- 
mitted of  two  kinds ;  viz.,  the  cold  daily  baths  in  the 
Eurotas  (which  also  formed  a  part  of  the  regimen  of 
king  Agesilausn),  and  from  time  to  time  a  dry  sudo- 
rific bath.0  But  the  weakening  of  the  body  by  warm 
or  tepid  baths  was  strictly  prohibited.1* 


CHAP.  III. 

§  1.  Syssitia  of  the  Dorians  and  other  Greek  races.  §2.  Simple 
fare  of  Sparta.  §  3.  Public  tables  of  Sparta  and  Crete.  §  4. 
Abandonment  of  the  simple  fare  in  some  Doric  colonies. 

1 .  With  respect  to  the  food  and  meals  of  the  Do- 
rians, we  will  only  mention  those  points  which  are 
connected  with  some  historical  or  moral  fact,  since 
we  have  already  considered  this  subject  in  connexion 
with  the  economy  of  the  state. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adherence  of  the  Dorians  to 
ancient  Greek  usages  is  visible  in  their  custom  of 
eating  together,  or  of  the  syssitia.  For  these  public 

is   often   confounded  with  the  fashioned  gown  of  the  Megarian 

son   of   Zeuxidamus,    Apostol.  women,   Plutarch  Qu.  Gr.  16. 

X.  48.    In  later  times,  however,  p.  383. 

<Hia(j>avri  Acucomm  are  mentioned  n  Xen.  Hell.  V.  4.  28.     Plu- 

as  a  luxurious  dress,  Dio  Chry-  tarch  Alcib.  23. 

sost.   ad  Es.  vol.  VI.  p.  45  A.  °   See    particularly    Martial 

ad  Matth.   Horn.  vol.  VII.  p.  Epigr.  VI.   42.    Casaubon    ad 

'.  ed.  Montfaucon.     On  Strab.   III.  p.  231.  p.  663.  ed. 

the  Argive  dresses  rrifiewoQ  and  Friedemann. 

K\tcfiiviKOQ  see  Pollux  VII.  13.  P  This  explains  away  the  con- 

61.    and     his     commentators,  tradiction  which   Manso   finds, 

The   a</>a/fywjua   was     an    old-  vol.  I.  2.  p.  199. 
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tables  were  not  only  in  use  among  the  Dorians 
(with  whom,  besides  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  they  also 
existed  at  Megara  in  the  time  of  Theognisa,  and  at 
Corinth  in  the  time  of  Periander)b,  but  they  had  also 
once  been  a  national  custom  among  the  (Enotrians0 
and  their  kinsmen  the  Arcadians,  particularly  at  Phi- 
galiad ;  and  among  the  Greeks  of  Homer  the  princes 
at  least  eat  together,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  community  ; 
a  custom  which  was  retained  by  the  Prytanes ;  at 
Athens,  Rhodes,  and  elsewhere.  In  particular,  the 
public  tables  of  Sparta  have  in  many  points  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Homeric  banquets  (8aTrs^)e ;  only 
that  all  the  Spartans,  were  in  a  certain  manner  con- 
sidered as  princes.  The  Spartans,  however,  so  far 
departed  from  the  ancient  custom,  that  at  the  time  of 
Alcman  they  lay1  at  table  ;  while  the  Dorians  of 
Crete  always  sat,s  like  the  heroes  of  Homer  and  the 

a  V.    305.    which     passage  2.    Thirlwall,  Hist,   of  Greece, 

would  also  apply  to  the  syssitia  vol.  I.  p.  287,  has  rightly  re- 

of  Sparta.  marked  that  the  description  of 

b  Who  abolished  them  as  an  Harmodius  refers   only  to   the 

institution  favourable  to  aristo-  maintenance  of  two  choruses  in 

cracy,  Aristot.  Polit.  V.    9.    2.  Phigalia. 

They  were  still  in  existence  in  e  Book  III.  ch.  6.  §  9. 

the  time  of  Archias,  see  vol.1.  f  But  upon  hard  benches  with- 

p.  129  notef.     The  avatnroQ  of  out  cushions,  in  robore.    Cicero 

yEthiops,   in     the     passage    of  pro  Muraena  35.  Athen.  XII.  p. 

Athenseus,  is  evidently  his  re-  518  F.  cf.  IV.  p.  142  A.  Plu- 

gular  messmate.     We  may  also  tarch  Lycurg.    18.    Suidas   in 

mention  the  ^poaiaL  Ooivat  of  fyikiTia   et  AvKovpyoc,  Isidorus 

the  Argives,  at  which  the  an-  Orig.  XX.  11.     It  was  not  till 

cient  clay  vessels    (Herod.    V.  the  reign  of  Areus  and  Acrota- 

88.)   were  still  used.  Polemon  tus,   that    soft    and  expensive 

ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  483  C.  cf.  p.  cushions  were  used  at  the  pub- 

479  C.  IV.  p.  148  F.  lie    tables.       Phylarchus     ap. 

c  Aristot.  Pol.  VII.  9.  2,  3.  Athen.  IV.  p.  142  A. 

d  Harmodius  on  the  laws  of  %  Heraclid.  Pont.  3.  Pyrgion 

Phigaleia   ap.    Athen.    IV.   p.  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  143  F.  Varro 

148  F.  comp.  in  general  Plu-  ap.  Serv.  ad^En.  VII.  176. 
tarch  Quaest.  Sympos.  II.    10. 
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early  Romans,  according  to  the  ancient  European 
usage,  which  was  entirely  supplanted  among  the 
early  Greeks  by  the  oriental  custom  introduced  by  the 
lonians. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  food,  it  is  probable  that  in 
Sparta  much  had  been  retained  from  ancient  usage, 
and  that  the  rest  had  been  from  its  first  origin  peculiar 
to  the  nation.  The  profession  of  cook  at  Sparta  was, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  hereditary,11  and  conse- 
quently they  had  no  inducement  to  vie  with  one  ano- 
ther in  the  delicacy  and  luxury  of  their  dishes  :  they 
cooked  the  black  broth,  as  their  ancestors  had  done 
before  them.  It  was  likewise  more  difficult  to  make 
dishes  of  various  ingredients,  on  account  of  the  division 
of  the  different  departments  of  cookery  ;  for  instance, 
some  cooks  were  only  allowed  to  dress  flesh,  others  to 
make  broth,1  &c.  The  bakers,  whose  trade  also  was 
hereditary,  generally  baked  nothing  but  barley -bread 
(aXcpfra)  ;k  wheaten  bread  was  only  eaten  at  the 
dessert  of  the  public  tables,  when  presented  by  liberal 
individuals.1  The  latter  kind  of  bread  was  originally 
scarce  in  Greece,  whither  it  was  introduced  chiefly 
from  Sicily  ;m  in  which  country  they  had  also  a  par- 


h  B.  III.  ch.  2.  §  4.  Foreign  Dicsearchus  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 

cooks    were    not    tolerated    at  141  A.  Plutarch  Alcib.  23. 

Sparta,  as  is  particularly  stated  l  Book  III.  ch.  10.  §  6.  Va- 

ofMithsecusbyMaximusTyrius  rieties  of  aproq  were  also  eaten 

VII.  22.  ed.  Davies.  at  the  KOKIG,  Molpis  ap.  Athen. 

jElian.    V.    H.    XIV.    7.  IV.  p.  140  A.  cf.  p.  139  A.  B. 

There   was  a    separate    broth-  Hesychius  in  KOTTIC,  fieffxepot  ap- 

maker  (£w/zo7rotoe)  for  the  king,  rot,  and  Trrjre'irai  Trirvpiai  aprov. 

Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  214.  There  was  a  Lacedaemonian  kind 

k  Heraclid.  Pont.  2.  who  per-  of    barley,    Theophrast.     Hist, 

haps  says  too  generally,  TTETTEL  Plant.  VIII.  4.  Siligo  Lacedam. 

diTov  Gv^dg  (niTTEiv  is"  said  of  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  20.  IV.  4. 

tiprog  made  of  aXevpa  as  parreir  m  B.  II.  ch.  10.  §  4. 
ol'/m£a  made  of  aX^tra).  Comp. 
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ticular  kind  of  Doric  wheaten  bread,  of  coarser  meal 
than  was  common  elsewhere."  The  chief  dish  of  meat 
at  the  public  tables  was  the  black  broth  (p&a$  £o>//.o£);° 
also  pork,p  the  meat  being  subjected  to  stricter 
regulations  than  any  other  kind  of  food.q  Poultry 
and  game  were  generally  eaten  after  dinner  :  beef, 
pork,  and  kid,  were  chiefly  supplied  by  the  sacrifices, 
which  upon  the  whole  were  an  exception  to  the  Phi- 
ditia/  Their  mode  of  drinking  was  also  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  ;  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  only 
mentioned  in  Homer.  Before  each  person  was  placed 
a  cup,  which  was  filled  by  the  cup-bearer  with  mixed 
wine,  when  it  had  been  emptied ;  the  wine  was  how- 
ever never  passed  round,  and  no  person  drank  to 
another ;  which  were  Lydian  customs  introduced  by 
the  lonians.8  Both  in  Sparta  and  Crete  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  to  drink  to  intoxication  ;*  and  no 
persons  were  lighted  home  except  old  men  of  sixty  .u 

3.  But  a  still  more  beautiful  feature  in  the  Doric 
character  is  the  friendly  community  of  their  public 
tables,  founded  upon  the  close  union  of  the  company 


nTheocrit.   Id.  XXIV.  136.  p.  172.  In  Crete   however  the 

Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  1077.  whole  table  drank  from  one  large 

0  Plutarch  Lycurg.  12.  comp.  goblet,  Dosiadas  ap.  Athen.  IV. 
Meurs.  Miscell.  Lac.  I.  8.  p.  143.      Eustath.   ad   Od.   p. 

P  ^Elian  V.  H.  III.  31.  1860.  45. 

1  Dicaearchus  ubi  sup.  A  lit-  *  Pseudo-Plat.  Min.  p.  320. 
tie  pig  was  called  by  the  Lace-  comp.  Leg.  I.  p.  637  A.   from 
daemon  iansdpOayojOtVicoe,  Athen.  which  passage  it   also   follows 
p.    140    B.   see  Hesychius   in  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Laco- 
fiopdayoptffKog  et  fyutruyta  above  nia  were  prohibited  from  attend- 
p.  110.  note  y.  ing     drinking     entertainments 

T  'A^t^troi  fyuepai,   according  (trvpiFOffia).     The  Dionysia   at 

to  Hesychius.  cf.  in  ^la^otyt/itdp.  Sparta  were  also  more  serious 

8  See  Critias  the  Athenian  in  than  elsewhere,  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

Athen.  X.  p.  432  D  sq.  comp.  Athen.  IV.  p.  155  D. 

XL  p.  463  C.  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  u  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.  7.  Plu- 

5.  4,  5.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth.  tarch  Lycurg.  12. 
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of  the  tables  (eraipla  in  Crete)  ;x  into  which  fresh 
members  were  admitted  by  unanimous  election  (by 
ballot)  .y  Whether  a  preference  was  shown  to  kins- 
men is  uncertain ;  the  syssitia  indeed,  as  divisions  of 
the  state,  were  founded  upon  a  supposed  relationship, 
that  is,  the  connexion  of  houses  ;z  but  here  we  are 
speaking  of  smaller  societies,  consisting  of  about 
fifteen  men.  A  company  of  this  kind  was  a  small 
state  in  itself,a  arranged  upon  aristocratical  principles ,b 
although  the  equality  was  not  interrupted  by  the  pri- 
vileges of  any  individuals.  The  ties  of  this  friendly 
union  were  however  drawn  still  closer  by  the  constant 
intercourse  of  giving  and  taking,  which  enriched  the 
scanty  meal  with  the  more  palatable  after-meal 
(sTraixXov)  or  dessert,  which  no  one  was  permitted 
to  purchase  :c  from  which  the  XOTTIS  should  be  dis- 
tinguished, a  sacrificial  feast,  which  individuals  fur- 


x  B.  III.  ch.    10.  §  7.     In  Ant.  Rom.  II.  23.  p.  283.  ed. 

Sparta  the  guests,  as  in  the  time  Reisk. 

of  Homer,    were  called   Scurv-  a  Persseus  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 

/IOVEC,  Alcman  ap.  Strap.  X.  p.  140  F.  and  see  below,  p.  288, 

482.fragm.37.  ed.Welcker.  He-  notek. 

rod.VI.  57.andafcpeoSan-7?gpre-  b  Plutarch    Qusest.    Sympos. 

sided  at  the  meal  (above,  p.  251,  VII.  9.  p.  332.  calls  them  in  a 

note  r-  comp.   Plutarch  Quaest.  certain  sense  /3ouXevrr/pia  cnrop- 

Sympos.  II.  10.  2.  p.  102.  Pollux  /o^ra  jeal  <rvv&pia  apioro/CjOartm, 

VI.  7.  34.),  as  a  dairpoe  in  an-  and  compares    them  with    the 

cient  times ;  each  guest  in  Sparta  Prytaneum  and  Thesmothesium 

having  a  certain  portion  or  mess  of  Athens. 

allotted  to  him.  c  B.  III.  ch.  10.  §  6.     The 

y  See  Plutarch   Lycurg.    12.  only  tiraiKkov  eaten  by  boys  was 

Schol.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  229.  ed.  some     dough     of    barley-meal 

Ruhnken.  p.  449.  ed.  Bekker.  baked   in   laurel    leaves    (KUJJL- 

z  B.  III.  ch.  12.  §  4.    It  is  to  pm'^ee),    and   kneaded   in   oil 

this  that  Dionysius  Hal.  refers,  (Hesychius     in      oyi0t/m>Topa, 

when  he  says  that  the  Phiditia  a^iropot)  ;   a  cake  of  this  kind 

made    men    ashamed   to  leave  was  called  m/zjua,  and  from  its 

their  comrades  in  the   field  of  use  7raXXtxi«P>  Meursius  Misc. 

battle,    with    whom    they   had  Lac.  I.  12. 
sacrificed  and  made  libations. 
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nished  on  stated  occasions,  and  invited  to  it  any 
friends  whom  they  wished,  and  particularly  the 
kings .d  The  phiditia  were  not,  however,  considered 
a  scanty  and  disagreeable  meal,  until  thrown  in  the 
shade  by  the  refinements  of  modern  luxury  ;  for  they 
had  originally  been  intended  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  the  partakers.  The  conversation,  indeed,  turned 
chiefly  upon  public  affairs  :e  but  laughter  and  jocu- 
larity were  not  prohibited/  Every  person  was  en- 
couraged to  speak  by  the  general  confidence,  and 
there  were  frequent  songs,  as  Alcman  says  that  "  at 
"  the  banquets  and  drinking  entertainments  of  the 
"men,  it  was  fit  for  the  guests  to  sing  the  psean."g 
Nor  was  the  appellation  QsibiTia,  that  is,  the  spare, 
or  scanty  meals,  of  any  antiquity,  and  the  Spartans 
received  it  from  abroad  :h  by  whom,  as  well  as  in 
Crete,  they  were  once  called  av&psTa,  or  the  meals  of 
men.1  For  the  men  alone  were  admitted  to  them  : 
the  youths  and  boys  ate  in  their  own  divisions,  whilst 
the  small  children  were  allowed  to  eat  at  the  public 
tables,  and  both  in  Crete  and  Sparta  they  sat  on  low 
stools  near  their  fathers'  chairs,  and  received  a  half 
share  without  any  vegetables  (a0aju,/3axsuo-Ta).k  The 

d  Athen.  IV.  p.  138B.comp.  §  $oc'vatg    3e    /cat    kv  OICHTOI- 

Herod.  VI.   57.     Perhaps  Ale-  aiv    aj/£p«W  irapa.  SaiTvpoveffiji 

man    describes  a    KOTTIQ  in   the  TrpcVct  Tra.ia.va  KaTapyttv,  fragm. 

following   verses,    KXtVeu    ^JLEV  31.  ed.  Welcker. 

a  Kal  room  rpctTreo-cku  Ma/cw-  h  It  is  very  probable  that  this 

70-cu  A/vw  0a£ma  was  a  ludicrous  distor- 

re    K-fjv    TreXi^vaig  tion  of  an  ancient  Spartan  name 

a,  fragm.  17.  0iX/rm,  i.  e.,  "  love-feasts." 

ed.  Welcker.  i  Alcman  ubi  sup.     Ephorus 

e  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5,  6.  and  ap.   Strab.  X.  p.  482.  Aristot. 

above, p.  287,  noteb.    Concern-  Polit.  II.  7.  3.    The  word  akXa 

ing  Crete,  see  Dosiadas  ubi  sup.  is  also  used  by  Epicharmus  for 

f  Critias  ubi  sup.     Plutarch  SeiTrva- 

Lycurg.  12.  k  Pyrgion    ap.    Athen.    143 
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women  were  never  admitted  to  the  syssitia  of  the  men  : 
both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete  the  rule  was,  that  they 
ate  at  home  ;T  in  the  latter  state,  however,  a  woman 
had  the  care  of  the  tables  of  the  men.m  The  Cretans 
were  distinguished  by  their  great  hospitality  :  for 
every  two  tables  of  the  citizens  there  was  always  one 
for  foreigners  ;  and  when  two  cities  were  in  close 
alliance  with  one  another,  their  citizens  mutually 
enjoyed  the  right  of  frequenting  the  public  tables  of 
the  other  state." 

4.  This  temperance  and  simplicity,  which  was 
longest  preserved  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  were  considered 
by  the  ancients  as  characterizing  generally  the  whole 
Doric  race,  and  a  simple  mode  of  cookery  was  called 
Doric  ;°  although  many  cities  of  that  race,  such  as 


E.  and  Casaubon's  note.    Epho- 
rus   ap.   Strab.   X.  p.  483  A. 
For  Sparta,  see  Alcman  quoted 
in   p.  288  noted-    Plutarch   Ly- 
curg.  12.  Qusest.  Grsec.  33.  p. 
332.  Concerning  the  Phigalean 
custom,  see  Athen.  IV.  p.  148 

F.  From  the  passage   quoted 
in  p.  287  notea.  it  also  follows 
that  guests  of  inferior  rank  sat 
tTTi  TOV  ffKifjiTTotiiov,  as  was  also 
the  custom  among  the  Mace- 
donians, according  to  Athen.  I. 
p.  18  A.  Wyttenbach.  Miscell. 
Doctr.  v.  3.  ad  Plat.  Phaed.  Ad- 
dit.  p.  234. 

1  This  follows  from  Plat.  Leg. 
VI.  p.  780  D.  p.  781  A.  comp. 
Plutarch  Lycurg.  12.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  221.  Trapa  njj  yvvaiKi 
(i.  e.,  at  home)  %Enrvf.~iv.  See 
also  Lycurg.  26.  Sosibius  rrept 
'\\KfjiavoG  ap.  Ath  in.  XIV.  p. 
646  A.  speaks  of  banquets  of 
fhe  women  at  Sparta,  at  which 

VOL.  II. 


certain  cakes  (jcpt^ami)  were 
carried,  when  they  were  about 
to  sing  the  praise  of  the  virgin, 
probably  at  marriages.  Ari- 
stotle Polit.  II.  7.  4.  says  that  in 
Greta  the  women  also  were  fed 
at  the  public  cost,  not  that  they 
ate  in  public. 

m  Dosiadas  ap.  Athen.  p.  143 
B.  with  the  assistance  of  some 
men  T&V  e^uororJy.  Does  he 
mean  Periceci  or  Mnotse  ? 
Young  women  were  used  as 
cup-bearers  among  the  Dorians, 
above,  p.  276  noteu. 

n  Dosiadas  and  Pyrgion  ubi 
sup.  Heraclid.  Pont,  and  see 
the  decree  of  the  Qlontians  in 
Chishull's  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  137. 
cf.  p.  131,  134. 

0  Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth. 
p.  1037.  Suidasin  adpvTrroc  et 
Awpiot.  Awf>to£  otitovtjuia  in  Diog. 
Laert.  IV.  3.  19.  for  a  plain 
rough  mode  of  living. 
U 
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Tarentum,  Syracuse,11  and  Agrigentum,q  entirely 
abandoned  the  severe  and  sober  habits  of  their  race  ; 
and  having  once  broken  through  the  bonds  of  ancient 
custom,  gave  themselves  up  with  the  less  restraint  to 
every  kind  of  luxury  and  indulgence.1 


CHAP.  IV. 

§  1 .  Freedom  of  intercourse  between  unmarried  persons  at  Sparta. 
§  2.  Marriage  ceremonies.  §  3.  Age  of  marriage.  §  4.  Re- 
lations of  husband  and  wife.  §  5.  Different  treatment  of 
women  among  the  lonians.  §  6.  IIcu3ejoaoT/a  of  Sparta.  §  7. 
And  of  Crete.  §  8.  Origin  of  this  custom. 

1 .  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  rela- 
tions in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Dorians ;  and  first, 
that  between  man  and  wife.  Here  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  contradict  the  idea,  that  the  duties  of  private 
life  were  but  little  esteemed  by  the  Doric  race,  par- 
ticularly at  Sparta,  and  were  sacrificed  to  the  duty 
owed  to  the  community.  The  Lacedaemonian  maxim 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  this  doctrine ;  viz.,  that 
the  door  of  his  courta  was  the  boundary  of  every 

p  Svjoa/coo'/wv  et  Si/ctAwv  rpa-  q  See,  among  others,  Timseus 

7r££a,  Athen.  XII.  p.  518  B.  p.  fragm.  76.  p.  271,  ed.  Goeller. 

527    C.  Zenob.   Prov.   V.    94.  The   Argives    and  Tirynthians 

Suidas  Erasm.  Adag.  II.  2.  Si-  were  reproached   for  their  de- 

KeXiKoe  KOTTafioQ  Anacreon  ap.  bauchery,  ^Elian.  V.  H.  III.  15. 

Athen.   X.  p.   427-   fragm.  p.  Athen.  X.  p-  442.  D. 

374.  ed.  Fischer.  The  Suce\ii:dc  r  See  jEginetica  p.  188. 

/3/og  is  opposed  to  the  Awjoiori  *  See    above,  p.   266  noted. 

£?7j/m  the  7th  (spurious)  Plato-  In  Crete  it  was  called 

nic  Epistle,  p.  336.  Hesych.  in  v. 
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man's  freedom  :b  without,  all  owned  the  authority  of 
the  state ;  within,  the  master  of  the  house  ruled  as 
lord  on  his  own  ground  ;c  and  the  rights  of  domestic 
life,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  collision  with  the 
public  institutions,  were  more  respected  than  at  Athens. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  a  peculiar  national  custom, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  system  of  legislation,  pre- 
vailed throughout  these  relations  with  a  force  and 
energy,  which  we,  taking  the  accounts  of  the  ancients 
as  our  guide,  will  endeavour  now  to  examine.  It  has 
been  above  remarked  how,  in  accordance  with  the 
manners  of  the  east,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
later  habits  of  the  Greeks,d  a  free  intercourse  in  pub- 
lic was  permitted  by  the  Dorians  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  brought  into  contact  particularly  at 
festivals  and  choruses.6  Hence  Homer  represents  the 
Cretan  chorus  as  composed  of  young  men  and  women, 
who  dance  hand  in  hand.f  At  Sparta  in  particular  the 
young  men  lived  in  the  presence  of  the  unmarried 
women,  and  as  their  derision  was  an  object  of  dread, 
so  to  be  the  theme  of  their  praise  was  the  highest 
reward  for  noble  actions.8  Hence  it  was  very  possible 

b  Dionys.  Halic.  XX.  2.    ed.  (though   not    for    the    reason 

Mai.  which  he  assigns)  VWO^OVQ  KOI- 

c  According  to  the  supposed  VO.Q  KCU  Qvcelag  TrXdarag  opoiwg 

saying    of    Lycurgus,    "first  a^pacriicai  yvvai^'iriU  ^opovq 

"  make  a  democracy  in  thine  TtapQivuv  opov  /cat  iraidwv.  The 

"  own  house."     Plutarch   Ly-  unrestrained  manners,  and  the 

curg.  19.  reg.  Apophth.  p.  124.  public  games    and    dances   of 

Lac.Apophth.  p.  225.  the  virgins  of  Ceos  (Plutarch 

d  See  particularly  Eurip.  An-  Mul.  Virt.    p.  277.    Antonin. 

drom.  596.  Liber,  met.   1 . ),  probably?were 

e  Kopoig  Kal  KopaiQ  KOIVCL  ra  derived  from  a  Cretan  custom 

ispa.     Plutarch  Inst.   Lac.   p.  (see  above,  p.  236.  note*!.),  and 

254.  above  ch.  2.  §  2.  certainly  one  prior  to  the  Ionic 

Eustath.  ad   Od.  p.    1166.  migration. 

So  also  the  Arcadians  had,  ac-          e  Plutarch  Lycurg.  14.  comp. 

cording  to  Polybius  IV.  21.  3.  Welcker  ad  Alcman.  frag.  p.  10. 

u  2 
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at  Sparta,  that  affection  and  love,  although  not  of  a 
romantic  nature,  should  take  possession  of  the  heart : 
but  at  Athens,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  we  have 
not  a  single  instance  of  a  man  having  loved  a  free-born 
woman,  and  marrying  her  from  any  strong  affection, 
whilst  a  single  narrative  of  Herodotus11  contains  two 
love  stories  at  Sparta.  How  many  opportunities  may 
have  been  given  by  the  festivals,  as  for  instance  the 
Hyacinthia,  at  which  the  Spartan  damsels  were  seen 
going  about  in  xamQpa  (ornamented  cars  peculiar  to 
the  country,  which  were  also  used  in  the  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Helen  at  Therapne),  and  racing  in 
chariots  in  the  midst  of  assembled  multitudes.1  Ac- 
cordingly, the  beauty  of  her  women,  the  most  beautiful 
in  all  Greece,k  was  at  Sparta  more  than  any  other 
town,  an  object  of  general  admiration,  in  a  nation 
where  beauty  of  form  was  particularly  felt  and  es- 
teemed.1 

2.  Two  things  were,  however,  requisite  as  an  in- 
troduction and  preparation  to  marriage  at  Sparta,  first, 
betrothing  on  the  part  of  the  father  ;m  secondly,  the 
seizure  of  the  bride.  The  latter  was  clearly  an  ancient 


h  VI.  61, 65.  the   oracle  ;  and  how,  in   the 

1  Polycrates   ap.   Athen.  IV.  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  the 

p.  139  F.  Xenoph.  Ages.  8.   7.  Athenian   women    admire    the 

with      Casaubon's    restoration  lusty  and   vigorous  beauty    of 

from  Plutarch.  Ages.  19.     He-  Lampito.    comp.   Athen.   XII. 

sychius  in  Ka.vva.6pa,  Eustathius  p.  609  B. 

ad    II.    XXIV.    p.    1344.   44.  1  Heracl.  Lembus  ap.  Athen. 

Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  413.  XIII.  p.  566  A. 

The  temple  of  Helen,  mentioned  m  If  the  father  and  grandfa- 

by  Hesychius  in  Kavvadpa,  is  ther   died,   the  right,   even   in 

that   at   Therapne,  above    the  Doric  states,  e.  g.,  in  Gyrene. 

Phcebseum,  of  which  Herodotus  passed  to    the    brothers,    Plu- 

speaks,  VII.  61.  tarch  Mul.  Virt.  p.  303.    Po- 

k  AaK£^atfjLorir)v  rf.  yvvaTiKo,  in  lysen.  VIII.  41. 
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national  custom,  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  young- 
woman  could  not  surrender  her  freedom  and  virgin 
purity  unless  compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  stronger 
sex.  They  married,  says  Plutarch,  by  ravishing. 
The  bridegroom  brought  the  young  virgin,  having 
carried  her  off  from  the  chorus  of  maidens  or  else- 
where, to  the  bride's  maid,  who  cut  short  her  hair,  and 
left  her  lying  in  a  man's  dress  and  shoes,  without  a 
light,  on  a  bed  of  rushes,  until  the  bridegroom  re- 
turned from  the  public  banquet,  carried  the  bride  to 
the  nuptial  couch,  and  loosened  her  girdle.0  And  this 
intercourse  was  for  some  time  carried  on  clandestinely, 
till  the  man  brought  his  wife,  and  frequently  her 
mother,  into  his  house.  That  this  usage  was  retained 
to  the  last  days  of  Sparta  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  young  wife  of  Panteus  was  still  in  the 
house  of  her  parents,  and  remained  there,  when  he 
went  with  Cleomenes  to  Egypt.0  A  similar  custom 
must  have  prevailed  in  Crete,  where  we  find,  that  the 
young  persons  who  were  dismissed  at  the  same  time 
from  the  agele,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not 
till  some  time  after  introduce  their  wives  into  their 
own  house.p  The  children  born  before  this  took  place 

n  Plutarch  Lycurg.  15.  Lac.  by  force,  00a<rae  apTrao-ac.  In 
Apophth.  p.  224.  Xen.  de  Rep.  later  times,  whoever  ravished 
Lac.  1.5.  The  account  of  Her-  a  virgin  at  Sparta  (as  also  at 
mippus  in  Athenasus  XIII.  p.  Delphi,  Heliodorus  I V.  p.  269.) 
555  C.  is  absurdly  disfigured,  was  punished  with  death,  Xe- 
The  same  is  true  of  Hagnon,  noph.  Ephes.  V.  1  ;  and  corn- 
ibid.  XIII.  p.  602  E.  This  ex-  pare  Marcellinus  on  Hermo- 
plains  the  statement  of  Hero-  genes,  although  this  account 
dotus  VI.,  65.  that  Demaratus  does  not  belong  to  the  age  of 
obtained  possession  of  Percalus  which  we  treat, 
the  daughter  of  Chilon,  who  °  Plutarch.  Cleom.  38. 
was  betrothed  to  Leotychides,  P  Strabo  X.  p.  482  D.  from 
by  previously  carrying  her  away  Ephorus. 
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were  probably  called  TrapQeviai  ;q  they  were  in  general 
considered  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  born  at  home  ; 
but  in  the  first  Messenian  war  particular  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  made  it  impossible  to  provide 
them  with  lots  of  land  ;r  and  hence  they  became  the 
founders  of  Tarentum.8 

3.  The  age  of  marriage  was  fixed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  western  nations  much  later  than  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  by  those  of  the  east.  Following  the 
former,  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not  allow  women  of 
too  tender  an  age  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage.  The 
women  were  generally  those  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
youthful  vigour*  (called  in  Rhodes  avfls<rT7jp*a&££),u 
and  for  the  men,  about  the  age  of  thirty  was  esteemed 
the  most  proper,  as  we  find  in  Hesiod,x  Plato/  and 
even  Aristotle.  Public  actions  might  however  be 
brought  against  those  who  married  too  late  (ypa<p>j 
o\|/rya(a/ou),  to  which  those  also  were  liable  who  had 
entered  into  unsuitable  marriages  (ypafyy 


i  According    to    Hesychius.  name  IIap0Ev/at,  which  Antio- 

Homer.  II.  XVI.  180.  calls  Eu-  chus  declines  to  explain. 

doxus    a    TT-apfleVioe,    TOV   eriKre  *  Xen.  Rep.   Lac.  I.   6.  Plu- 

Xop«  KaXri  HoXvpjArj,  which  I  tarch  Lye.  15.  Comp.  Num.  4. 

explain  thus  :  she  produced  him  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  224. 

"  in  the  chorus,*'  i.  e.,  while  she  u  Hesychius  in  v. 

yet  belonged    to   the  ayeXr)  of  x  Op.  etDi.  695. 

the    virgin's.     The  passage    is  yLeg.   VIII.  p.  785.      Ari- 

quoted  by  Dio     Chrysost.  Or.  stotle  indeed  (Polit.  VII.  16.) 

VII.  p.  273.,  who  also  speaks  of  gives   37    years   as    the   most 

the  Lacedaemonian  TrapOeviat-  fitting  time  for  marriage   in   a 

r  Justin.  III.  4.  Nulli  pater  man  ;    which   number  Larcher 

existebat  cujus  in  patrimonium  (Chronologic   d'Herodote)  has 

successio  speraretur.  no  reason  to  suppose  borrowed 

8  Book  I.   ch.  6.  §  12.     The  from  the  laws  of  Laconia.     The 

common  narrative  of  Ephorus  Trrezenians  were  forbidden  by 

is   repeated    by    Dionysius    of  the  oracle   from  making  early 

Halicarnassus,  and  is  evidently  marriages,    Aristot.    Pol.  VII. 

invented    to    account    for    the  14.  4. 
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and  those  who  remained  unmarried  (ypafyy  ayap'ou)  .z 
It  is  well  known  that  these  laws  have  been  blamed  as 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  even  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  rite  of  marriage  :  but  these  censors 
should  have  remembered  that  they  were  judging  those 
institutions  by  principles  which  the  founders  of  them 
would  not  have  recognised.  For  the  Spartans  con- 
sidered marriage,  not  as  a  private  relation,  about 
which  the  state  had  little  or  no  interest,  but  as  a 
public  institution,  in  order  to  rear  up  a  strong  and 
healthy  progeny  to  the  nation.  In  Solon's  legislation, 
marriage  was  also  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the 
state,  and  an  action  for  not  marrying  (ypa<0>j  ayap.iov*), 
though  merely  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  existed  at 
Athens.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  marriage,  espe- 
cially in  Sparta,  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  viewed  with 
a  primitive  simplicity,  which  shocks  the  feelings  of 
more  refined  ages,  as  the  peculiar  object  of  matrimony 
was  never  kept  out  of  sight.  Leonidas,  when  de- 
spatched to  Thermopylae,  is  said  to  have  left  as  a 
legacy  to  his  wife  Gorgo  the  maxim,  Marry  nobly, 
and  produce  a  noble  offspring  ;b  and  when  Acrotatus 
had  fought  bravely  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the 
women  followed  him  through  the  town,  and  some  of  the 
older  ones  shouted  after  him,  "  Go,  Acrotatus,  enjoy 
"  yourself  with  Chelidonis,  and  beget  valiant  sons  for 


z  See  Plutarch  Lye.  15.  Ly-  lar  that  the  cowards 

sand.  13.  de  Amore  prol.  2.  Lac.  to  whom  every  man  denied  his 

Apophth.  p.  223.  Clearchus  ap.  daughter,    were    punished    for 

Athen.  XIII.  p.  555  C.     Pol-  not  marrying,  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 

lux  III.  48.  VIII.  40.  Stobseus  9.  5. 
Serm.  65.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.         a  Pollux  VIII.  40. 
II.  p.  182.  compare  Schlager's        b  Plutarch   de  Herod.    Ma- 

Prsefat.   ad  Dissertat.   Helmst.  lign.  32.  p.  321.  Lac.  Apophth. 

1744.  p.   10.    It  is  most  singu-  p.  216.  fragm.  p.  355. 
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"  Sparta."0  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why 
in  various  casesd  (such  as  are  known  to  us  have  been 
mentioned  above6)  Lycurgus  not  only  allowed,  but 
enjoined  the  marriage  duties  to  be  transferred  to  ano- 
ther ;  always,  however,  providing  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  union  should  be  for  a  certain  time  sacri- 
ficed to  that  which  the  Doric  race  considered  as  of 
higher  importance,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 
That  these  cases  were  so  defined  by  custom,  as  to 
leave  but  little  room  for  the  effects  of  caprice  or  passion, 
is  evident  from  the  infrequency  of  adultery  at  Sparta  :f 
but  the  above  aim  justified  even  king  Anaxandridas, 
when,  contrary  to  all  national  customs,  he  cohabited 
with  two  wives,g  who  lived  without  doubt  in  separate 
houses.  To  marry  foreign  women  was  certainly  for- 
bidden to  all  Spartans,  and  to  the  Heraclidse  by  a 
separate  rhetra  ;h  contrary  to  the  custom  in  other 
Grecian  towns,  especially  Athens,  whose  princes  in 
early  times,  as  Megacles,  Miltiades,  &c.,  frequently 
contracted  marriages  with  foreigners. 

4.  The  domestic  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  husband 

c  Plutarch  Pyrrh.  28.  See  B.  bly  were  composed  of  a  mix- 
Ill,  ch.  10.  §  3.  concerning  the  ture  of  different  ranks,  and 
ius  trium  liberorum  in  Sparta,  certainly  were  not  the  offspring 

d  Kai  TroXXa  per  roiavra  aw-  of  a  regular  stuprum.  At  Rhodes, 

t\wpa,  Xen.    Rep.   Lac.  I.  9.  according  to  Schol.  Eurip.  Al- 

Later  writers  often  give   fabu-  cest.  992, 'the  voQoi  were  called 

loiis    accounts   of    this    point,  yuao-T-po^cvot,  i.  e.  those  who  at  a 

particularly  Theodoretus  Graec.  public   scrutiny    (called   at  A- 

Affinit.  9.  thens  &ai^«rt£)  were  rejected 

e  B.  III.  ch.  10.  §  4.  from  the  lists  of  citizens.     The 

f  See  the  saying  of  Geradates  investigation  was  perhaps  con- 
in  Plutarch  Lye.   15.  Lac.  A-  ducted  by  the  paffrpot,  Hesych. 
pophth.  p.  225.  comp.  Justin,  in    v.    comp.  Harpocrat.    paa- 
III.  3.  The  vodoi  in  Xen.  Hell,  njptc. 
V.  3.   9.,  who  were  a  separate         8  Herod.  V.  39,  40. 
class,  but  shared  in   the   edu-         h  Plutarch  Agid.  11. 
cation  of  the  Spartans,  proba- 
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among  the  Dorians  was  in  general  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ancient  western  nations,  described  by  Homer  as 
universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  existed  at 
Rome  till  a  late  period  ;  the  only  difference  being, 
tiiat  the  peculiarities  of  the  custom  were  preserved  by 
the  Dorians  more  strictly  than  elsewhere.  It  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  habits  of  the  Ionic.  Athe- 

O 

nians,  with  whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece  was 
almost  entirely  supplanted  by  that  of  the  east.1 
Amongst  the  lonians  of  Asia,  the  wife  (as  we  are 
informed  by  Herodotusk)  shared  indeed  the  bed,  but 
not  the  table  of  her  husband  ;  she  dared  not  call  him 
by  his  name,  but  addressed  him  with  the  title  of  lord, 
and  lived  secluded  in  the  interior  of  the  house  :  on  this 
model  the  most  important  relations  between  man  and 
wife  were  regulated  at  Athens.  But  amongst  the 
Dorians  of  Sparta,  the  wife1  was  honoured  by  her  hus- 
band with  the  title  of  mistress  (&sWo/va),m  (a  gallantry 
belonging  to  the  north  of  Greece,  and  also  practised 
by  the  Thessalians11),  which  was  used  neither  ironically 
nor  unmeaningly.  Nay,  so  strange  did  the  import- 


1  The  history  of  women  in  the  Dorians.  Comp.  p.  143. 

the  heroic  age  has  been    bet-  k  I.  146. 

ter   treated  by    Lenz,  than  by  l  Though  she  lived  in  the  in- 

Meiners  in  his  Geschichte  des  terior  of  the  house,  as  is  proved 

Weiblichen     Geschlechts ;    al-  by  the  Doric  term  for  a  wife, 

though  even  he  has  many  pre-  /i£<ro£ojua  :  see  Hesych.  in  oiKertg, 

judices,   e.  g.,  that  women  are  Theocrit.    Id.  XVIII.   28.  and 

always  improved  by  education,  compare  the  sayings  of  Aregeus 

the  reverse  of  which  was  the  case  in  Plutarch  Lac.   Apophth.  p. 

in  Greece.     Lenz  (p.  64.)  cor-  198.  of  Euboidas,  p.  205.  and 

rectly  remarks,  that  in  Homer  of  the  Lacedaemonian  woman, 

the  manners  of  unmarried  are  p.  262.  who  being  asked  what 

represented  as   less   restrained  she  understood,    answered,   iv 

than  those  of  married  women ;  OIKELV  QLKOV. 

•although  their  intercourse  with  m  Plutarch.  Lye.  14. 

men  was  more  free  than  among  n  Vol.  I.  p. 
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ance  which  the  Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed,  and  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  as  the  managers  of  their 
household,  and  mothers  of  families,  appear  to  the 
Greeks,  at  a  time  when  the  prevalence  of  Athenian 
manners  prevented  a  due  consideration  for  national 
customs,  that  Aristotle0  supposed  Lycurgus  to  have 
attempted,  but  without  success,  to  regulate  the  life  of 
women  as  he  had  that  of  the  men ;  and  the  Spartans 
were  frequently  censured  for  submitting  to  the  yoke  of 
their  wives. p  Nevertheless  Alcman,  generally  a  great 
admirer  of  the  beauty  of  Lacedaemonian  women,  could 
say,  "  It  becomes  a  man  to  say  much,  and  a  woman 
"to  rejoice  at  all  she  hears. "q  In  accusing  the 
women  of  Sparta,  however,  for  not  essentially  assist- 
ing their  country  in  times  of  necessity,  Aristotle  has 
in  the  first  place  required  of  them  a  duty  which  even 
in  Sparta  lay  out  of  their  sphere,  and  in  the  second 
place,  his  assertion  has  been  sufficiently  contradicted 
by  the  events  of  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  last  days 
of  Sparta,  which  acquired  a  surprising  lustre  from 
female  valour/  On  the  whole,  however,  little  as  the 
Athenians  esteemed  their  own  women,  they  involun- 

0  Polit.  II.  6.  8.  and  in  Plu-  property  fell  into  the  hands  of 

tarch  Lye.  14.     At  that   time  women.    The  singular  assertion 

moreover  the  manners   of  the  of  ^Elian  V.  H.  XII.  34.  that 

Spartan  women  had  really  de-  Pausanias  loved  his  wife,  has 

generated,   and  a   considerable  been    correctly    interpreted   by 

licence  (aveaio)  prevailed,  Ari-  Kiihn  to  mean  a  too  great,  or 

stot.  Polit.  II.  6.  5.     Plat.  Leg.  uxorious  affection;  and  so  like- 

I.  p.    637.     Dion.    Hal.  Hist,  wise  Menelaus  appears  to  have 
Rom.  II.  24.  been  represented,    see,    e.    g., 

P  Plutarch   Lye.    14.  Comp.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  155. 

Num.3.     Aristotle  also  (Polit.  ^TLoXXaXeyeiv  ow^  av()pi,yv- 

II.  6,  7.)  speaks  of  their  influ-  vaitcl  Se  Trdo-i  xap^at>  fragm.  13. 
enceon  the  government  in  the  ed.    Welcker.   comp.    Franck's 
time    of    the     ascendency    of  Tyrtseus  p.  173  and  203. 
Sparta ;  it  increased  still  more,  r  See,  e.  g.,   Plutarch  Cleom. 
when  a  large  part  of  the  landed  38. 
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tarily  revered  the  heroines  of  Sparta,  such  as  Gorgo 
the  wife  of  Leonidas,  Lampito  the  daughter  of  Leoty- 
chidas,  the  wife  of  Archidamus  and  mother  of  Agis  ;8 
and  this  feeling  is  sometimes  apparent  even  in  the 
coarse  jests  of  Aristophanes. 

5.  How  this  indulgent  treatment  of  the  women 
among  the  Dorians  produced  a  state  of  opinion  en- 
tirely different  from  that  prevalent  at  Athens,  has 
been  intimated  above,  and  will  be  further  explained 
hereafter.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  while 
among  the  lonians  women  were  merely  considered  in 
an  inferior  and  sensual  light,  and  though  the  ^Eolians 
allowed  their  feelings  a  more  exalted  tone,  as  is  proved 
by  the  amatory  poetesses  of  Lesbos  ;*  the  Dorians,  as 
well  at  Sparta  as  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  almost 
the  only  nation  who  esteemed  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  female  mind  as  capable  of  cultivation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  consider- 
ing the  rights  and  duties  of  the  wife,  as  represented  in 
the  above  pages,  to  apply  to  the  whole  Doric  race, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  alterations  introduced 
into  different  towns,  particularly  by  foreign  intercourse 
and  luxury.  At  Corinth,  for  instance,  the  institution 
of  the  sacred  slaves  (Isgo&ooAo*)  in  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, probably  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  produced 
a  most  prejudicial  effect  on  the  morals  of  that  city, 

8PlatoAlcib.  I.  p.  41.  Plin.  vol.  I.  p.  275.),  were  on  the 

H.  N.  VII.  41.  Compare  the  rank  of  Doric  women;  al- 

saying  of  Gorgo  in  Plutarch  though  in  Boaotia  the  female 

Lac.  Apophth.  p.  258.  sex  was  very  much  restricted, 

*  The  Boeotian  poetesses,  how-  and  placed  under  the  superin- 

ever,  Corinna  and  Myrto,  and  tendence  of  yvvaiKovo^oi  (as 

Diotima  the  Arcadian  (con-  under  the  ap/jtoffwoi  at  Sparta, 

cerning  whom  see  Frederick  ch.  7.  §  8.),  Plutarch  Solon.  21. 
Schlegel,  Griechen  und  Roemer, 
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and  made  it  the  ancient  and  great  resort  of  courte- 
sans.11 

6.  Having  now  considered  the  personal  relations 
between  the  sexes,  we  next  come  to  those  depending 
on  difference  of  age ;  which  from  the  Doric  prin- 
ciple of  the  elders  instructing  the  younger,  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  education.*  But  before  we 
enter  on  that  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  a  connexion  (termed  by  the  Greeks  7rai&£ga<rr/a), 
which,  so  long  as  it  was  regulated  by  the  ancient 
Doric  principles,  to  be  recognised  both  in  the  Cretan 
laws  and  those  of  Lycurgus,  had  great  influence 
on  the  instruction  of  youth.  We  will  first  state  the 
exact  circumstances  of  this  relation,  and  then  make 
some  general  remarks  on  it ;  but  without  examining  it 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  which  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

At  Sparta  the  party  loving  was  called 


u  Seeb.  II.  ch.  10.  §  7.  Aris-  137.  Schiebel  zur  Kentniss  der 

toph.    Lys.   90.    Plut.  149.  et  Alten  Welt,  vol.  I.  p.  17 7-— The 

Schol.      Suidas  in  eralpai   Ko-  women    of    Sicyon   were,    ac- 

piv0.  and  yoipog.  Pollux  IX.  6.  cording  to  the  fiioc  "EXXa^oe  of 

75.     Kopivdtafeffdai  TO  fjiaffTpo-  Dicsearchus,  exceedingly  grace- 

TTEVELV  r/  sraipeiv  (see  b.  I.  ch.  ful  in  their  carriage. 

8.  §  3.)      Eustath.   ad   II.   p.  x  Plutarch  Lycurg.  17.  Dio- 

290.  23.  ed.  Rom.  and  Anacreon  nys.  Hal.  XX.  2.  ed.  Mai.  Old 

XXXII.   10.  whose  poems  are  men  could  punish  persons  con- 

of  the  Achaean  or  Roman  time,  ducting  themselves  improperly 

Compare  also  the  KopivOia  Koprj  (afcocr/uovvrec)  by  striking  them 

in   Plato   de   Rep.   p.   404  D.  with  their  sticks. 

Koptvflitt  Trale,    Eurip.   Sciron.  ?  Et<r7rvr/Xae  is  probably  the 

ap.  Poll.  X.   7.  25.  cf.  IX.   6.  genuine    form  ;     see    Callim. 

75.  and    Hemsterhuis,  and  the  Fragm.  169.   ed.  Bentl.     Ety- 

proverb  in    Suidas    (XIV.   81.  mol.   Mag.   p.   43.  34.  p.  306. 

Schott.)  Plutarch  Prov.  Al.  92.  24.  Gudian.  p.  23.  2.     Orion, 

aKpOKOpivQtiioiKac'XpipOTroXrjffeiv.  p.  617.  49.      Etorrrvj/Xoc  is  used 

Compare  Jacobs  in  the  Attisches  by  Theocritus  Id.  XII.  13. 
Museum,  vol.  II.  part  III.  p. 
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and  his  affection  was  termed  a  breathing  in,  or  in- 
spiring (eloTTrvsTv2)  ;  which  expresses  the  pure  and 
mental  connexion  between  the  two  persons,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  name  of  the  other,  viz.,  aira£,a  i.  e., 
listener  or  hearer.  Now  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  for  every  youth  of  good  character  to  have  his 
lover  ;b  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  well-educated 
man  was  bound  by  custom  to  be  the  lover  of  some 
youth. c  Instances  of  this  connexion  are  furnished  by 
several  of  the  royal  family  of  Sparta  ;  thus  Agesilaus, 
while  he  still  belonged  to  the  herd  of  youths,  was  the 
hearer  of  Lysander,d  and  himself  had  in  his  turn  also 
a  hearer  ;e  his  son  Archidamus  was  the  lover  of  the  son 
of  Sphodrias,  the  noble  Cleonymus  ;f  Cleomenes  the 
Third  was,  when  a  young  man,  the  hearer  of  Xenares,8 
and  later  in  life  the  lover  of  the  brave  Panteus.11  The 
connexion  usually  originated  from  the  proposal  of  the 
lover ;  yet  it  was  necessary  that  the  listener  should 
accept  him  from  real  affection,  as  a  regard  to  the  riches 
of  the  proposer  was  considered  very  disgraceful :* 

z  ^Elian  V.  H.  III.   12.    'E/i-  adeo  ut  Cicero  dicat  in  libris 

TrveUffdai  is  the  word  used  by  de   re  publica  (p.    280.  Mai.) 

Plutarch  Cleom.  3.  opprobrio  fuisse  adulescentibus 

a  Vol.    I.    p.     5.     Compare  si  amatores  non  haberent. 

Etymol.  Magn.  p.  43.  31.     Gu-  c  ^Elian  III.  10. 

dian.  ubi  sup.    '  Aem/e  was  used  d  Plutarch  Ages.  2.  Lysand. 

by  Aristophanes  ;  see  Bekker's  22. 

Anecd.  p.  348.    Tzetzes  ad  Ly-  e   Plutarch   Ages.  13.     Reg. 

cophr.  459»    and   amae  by  Al-  Apophth.  p.    128.    Lac.    Apo- 

cseus   ap.   Athen.    p.    430   D.  phth.  p.  177. 

Alcman  also  called  lovely  young  f  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  4.  25. 

women      afrac      Kopag    ;    see  8  Plutarch  Cleom.  3. 

Schneider's  Lexicon  in  v.  and  h  Ib.   c.   37. — The   youth  of 

Etymol.  Gudian.  p.  23.  3;  also  Argilus,  loved    by    Pausanias, 

the  Lexicon  vocum  peregrina-  cannot    be     mentioned   among 

rum  in  Valpy's  edition    of  Ste-  these,    Thuc.    I.   132.      Nepos 

phens's    Thesaurus,  part   XII.  Pausan.  4. 

p.  492.  i  jEKan  V.  H.  III.  10. 

b  Serv'ms    ad    ^En.  X.  325. 
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sometimes  however  it  happened  that  the  proposal  origi- 
nated from  the  other  party .k  The  connexion  appears 
to  have  been  very  intimate  and  faithful,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  the  state.  If  his  kinsmen  were  absent,  the 
youth  might  be  represented  in  the  public  assembly  by 
his  lover  i1  in  battle  too  they  stood  near  one  another, 
where  their  fidelity  and  affection  were  often  shown  till 
death  ;m  while  at  home  the  youth  was  constantly  under 
the  eyes  of  his  lover,  who  was  to  him  as  it  were  a 
model  and  pattern  of  life  ;n  which  explains  why,  for 
many  faults,  particularly  for  want  of  ambition,  the 
lover  could  be  punished  instead  of  the  listener.0 

7.  This  ancient  national  custom  prevailed  with  still 
greater  force  in  Crete;  which  island  was  hence  by 
many  persons  considered  as  the  original  seat  of  the 
connexion  in  question.1*  Here  too  it  was  disgraceful 
for  a  well-educated  youth  to  be  without  a  lover  ;q  and 
hence  the  party  loved  was  termed  xhewog*  the  praised ; 
the  lover  being  simply  called  ^i^rwp.  It  appears 
that  the  youth  was  always  carried  away  by  force,8  the 
intention  of  the  ravisher  being  previously  communi- 
cated to  the  relations,  who  however  took  no  measures 
of  precaution,  and  only  made  a  feigned  resistance ; 
except  when  the  ravisher  appeared,  either  in  family  or 
talent,  unworthy  of  the  youth.  The  lover  then  led 

k  Id.  III.  12.  p.  602  F.  from  Timseus,  Hera- 

1  Plutarch  Lye.  25,  clid.  Pont.  3.  Heyne  ad  Apol- 

m  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.39.  Plu-  lod.  III.  1.    2.       Kpjjrec  ipuri- 

tarch  Reg.  Apophth.  quoted  in  /cwrarot,  together  with  the  La- 

notee,  p.  301.  cedsemonians      and    Boeotians, 

n  See  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth.  Plutarch  Arnator.  17.  p.  37. 

p.  209.     In  Bceotia  also   avrip  1  Athen.  XV.  p.  782  E. 

Kal  TTCUQ    av£vyivTtQ  ofuXovo-tv,  r  Ephorus  ap.   Strab.  X.  p. 

Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  2.  12.  483.  Hesychius  in  QiXyrup. 

0  Plutarch  Lycurg.  18.     JE-  s  Ephorus  ubi  sup.  Compare 

lian  V.  H.  III.  io.  Plutarch  de  Educ.  14. 
P  Athen.   XIII.   p.    601    E. 
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him  away  to  his  apartment  (av^sTov),  and  afterwards, 
with  any  chance  companions,  either  to  the  mountains 
or  to  his  estate.  Here  they  remained  two  months  (the 
period  prescribed  by  custom),  which  were  passed 
chiefly  in  hunting  together.  After  this  time  had 
expired,  the  lover  dismissed  the  youth,  and  at  his 
departure  gave  him,  according  to  custom,  an  ox,  a 
military  dress,  and  brazen  cup,  with  other  things  ;  and 
frequently  these  gifts  were  increased  by  the  friends  of 
the  ravisher/  The  youth  then  sacrificed  the  ox  to 
Zeus,  with  which  he  gave  a  feast  to  his  companions  : 
at  this  he  stated  how  he  had  been  pleased  with  his 
lover  ;  and  he  had  complete  liberty  by  law  to  punish 
any  insult  or  disgraceful  treatment.  It  depended  now 
on  the  choice  of  the  youth  whether  the  connexion 
should  be  broken  off  or  not.  If  it  was  kept  up,  the 
companion  in  arms  (Tro^ac-rar^),  as  the  youth  was 
then  called,  wore  the  military  dress  which  had  been 
given  him  ;  and  fought  in  battle  next  his  lover,  in- 
spired with  double  valour  by  the  gods  of  war  and  love, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  Cretans  ;u  and  even  in 
man's  age  he  was  distinguished  by  the  first  place  and 
rank  in  the  course,  and  certain  insignia  worn  about  the 
body. 

Institutions,  so  systematic  and  regular  as  these,  did 
not  indeed  exist  in  any  Doric  state  except  Crete  and 
Sparta  ;  but  the  feelings  on  which  they  were  founded 
seem  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Dorians.  The 
love  of  Philolaus,  a  Corinthian  of  the  family  of  the 


*  Ephorus     and    Heraclides  Concerning  the  cup,  see  Her- 

Ponticus.    Arms  were  in  Crete,  monax  ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  502 

according  to   Nicolaus  Damas-  B. 

cenus,    the    most    honourable  u  yElian  V.  H.  III.  9.  comp. 

present   that    could   be    made.  N.  A.  IV.  i. 
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Bacchiadse,  and  the  lawgiver  of  Thebes,  and  of  Diocles 
the  Olympic  conqueror,  lasted  until  death;  and  even 
their  graves  were  turned  towards  one  another,  in  token 
of  their  affection  :x  and  another  person  of  the  same 
name  was  honoured  in  Megara,  as  a  noble  instance  of 
self-devotion  for  the  object  of  his  love.y 

8.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  a  custom  of  such  general 
prevalence  cannot  have  originated  from  any  accidental 
impression  or  train  of  reasoning ;  but  must  have  been 
founded  on  feelings  natural  to  the  whole  Doric  race. 
Now  that  the  affection  of  the  lover  was  not  entirely 
mental,  and  that  a  pleasure  in  beholding  the  beauty 
and  vigour,  the  manly  activity  and  exercises2  of  the 
youth  was  also  present,  is  certain.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  question,  whether  this  custom,  universally 
prevalent  both  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  followed  by  the 
noblest  men,  by  the  legislators  encouraged  with  all 
care,  and  having  so  powerful  an  influence  on  educa- 
tion, was  identical  with  the  vice  to  which  in  its  name 
and  outward  form  it  is  so  nearly  allied. 

The  subject  should  be  carefully  considered,  before, 
with  Aristotle,  we  ansAver  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, who  not  only  takes  the  fact  as  certain,  but  even 
accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  custom  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  legislator  of  Crete  as  a  check  to  popula- 
tion.11 Is  it,  I  ask,  likely  that  so  disgraceful  a  vice, 
not  practised  in  secret,  but  publicly  acknowledged  and 

x  Aristot.  Polit.  II.  9-  6,  7.  gymnastic  exercises  ;  a   suppo- 

y  Aristoph.      Acharn.     774.  sition  probably  not  true  in  this 

Theocrit.    Id.    XII.    28.    and  general  sense. 
Schol.  a  Polit.  II.  7.  5.— It  is  how- 

z  According    to    Plato    and  ever  true  of  Athens  only,  and 

Cicero    (Leg.    I.    p.   636    B.  not   of  the  Dorians,    that   the 

Tusc.  Qusest.    IV.   34.   comp.  love  of  the   male  supplied  the 

Boeckhad  Leg.  p.  106.)     This  place  of  that  of  the  female  sex. 
practice    originated     from  the 
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countenanced  by  the  state,  not  confined  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, but  common  for  centuries  to  the  whole  people, 
should  really  have  existed,  and  this  in  the  race  of  all 
the  Greeks,  the  most  distinguished  for  its  healthy,  tem- 
perate, and  even  ascetic  habits  ?  These  difficulties 
must  be  solved  before  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  can  be 
received. 

I  will  now  offer  what  appears  to  me  the  most  pro- 
bable view  of  this  question.  The  Dorians  seem  in 
early  times  to  have  considered  an  intimate  friendship 
and  connexion  between  males  as  necessary  for  their 
proper  education.  But  the  objection  which  would 
have  presented  itself  in  a  later  age,  viz.  the  liability  to 
abuse  of  such  a  habit,  had  then  no  existence,  as  has 
been  already  remarked  by  a  learned  writer .b  And 
hence  they  saw  no  disadvantage  to  counterbalance  the 
advantages  which  they  promised  themselves  in  the 
unrestrained  intercourse  which  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  new  institution.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  manners  of  simple  and  primitive  nations  gene- 
rally have  and  need  less  restraint  than  those  whom  a 
more  general  intercourse  and  the  greater  facility  of 
concealment  have  forced  to  enact  prohibitory  laws. 
This  view  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of 
Cicero,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  brought  the  lover  into 
the  closest  relation  with  the  object  of  his  love,  and  that 
every  sign  of  affection  was  permitted  prater  stuprum  ;c 

b  Welcker,  Sappho  von  ei-  Peripl.  Pont.  p.  23. 
nem  herrschenden  vorurtheill  c  Cicero  de  Rep.  IV.  4.  La- 
befreit,  p.  41.  Confederates  cedcemonii  ipsi  cum  omnia  con- 
in  arms  are  called  '  AX/\-  cedunt  in  amore  juvenum  prce- 
\rjiot  <f>i\oi  in  the  beautiful  ter  stuprum,  ienui  sane  muro 
Fragment  of  ^Eolian  lyric  poe-  diss&piunt  id  quod  excipiunt  : 
trj%  attributed  to  Theocritus,  complexus  enim  concubitusque 
XXVIII.  34.  Comp.  Arrian.  permittunt. 
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for  although  in  the  times  of  the  corruption  of  manners 
this  proximity  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  in  early  times  it  never  would 
have  been  permitted,  if  any  pollution  had  been  appre- 
hended from  it.  And  we  know  from  another  source 
that  this  stuprum  was  punished  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
most  severely,  viz.  with  banishment  or  death.d  It 
may  be  moreover  added,  that  this  pure  connexion  was 
encouraged  by  the  Doric  principle  of  taking  the  educa- 
tion from  the  hands  of  parents,  and  introducing  boys 
in  early  youth  to  a  wider  society  than  their  home  could 
afford.6 


d  ^lian  V.H.  III.  12.     On 

account  of  this  provision  the 
Lacedaemonian  law  is  called  TTOI- 
KtXog  by  Plato  Sympos.  p.  182. 
The  purity  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian custom  is  also  attested  by 
Xenophon,  the  best  authority 
on  Doric  manners.  E'i  TLQ 


TOVTO    6elg     (6 
e'lroirjffEV  EV 


-   JOVEIQ 

Kal  dc)£X0oi  a^tXdwj'  EIQ 
iffia  a.TTEyovTa.1,  de  Rep. 
Lac.  2.  13  ;  and  see  Schnei- 
der's note.  Plato  however  has 
a  different  opinion  of  it,  Leg.  I. 
p.  638.  VIII.  p.  836.  The 
Cretan  fell  into  worse  repute 
than  the  Lacedaemonian  cus- 
tom, Plutarch  de  Educ.  14. 
Both  however  are  praised  as 
equally  innocent  by  Maximus 


Tyrius,  Diss.  X.  p.  113.  The 
suspicions  thrown  upon  it  are 
perhaps  to  be  entirely  traced  to 
the  Attic  comic  poets;  thus 
Eupolis  ap.  Athen.  I.  p.  17  D. 
Hesych.  et  al.  Lexicog.  in  Kv- 
ao\a.K(i)v  and  Xa/twv/fctv.  Comp. 
Suidas  and  Apostolius,  XI.  73. 

\CLK(t)VLKOV  TpOTTOV  TTEpCiLVELV. 

6  On  the  subject  of  this  last 
part  generally,  see  Meiners' 
Miscellaneous  Philosophical 
Writings,  vol.  I.  p.  61,  and 
History  of  the  Female  Sex,  vol. 
I.  p.  321.  Herder's  Thoughts 
on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
Works,  vol.V.  p.  173.  Since 
the  first  publication  of  this 
work,  the  view  of  the  above 
question  taken  in  the  text  has 
been  approved  by  Jacobs,  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  III.  Leben 
und  Kunstder  Alten,  II.  (1829) 
pp.  212,  sqq. 
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CHAP.   V. 

§  1.  Education  of  the  youth  at  Sparta.  Its  early  stages.  §2.  Its 
continuation  after  the  twelfth  year.  §  3.  Education  of  the 
youth  in  Crete.  §4.  Nature  of  the  education:  gymnastic  and 
music.  §  5.  Influence  of  the  Dorians  upon  the  national 
games.  §  6.  The  Spartan  youth  trained  to  hardships.  §  7. 
Military  games  at  Crete  and  Sparta.  §  8.  Athletic  exercises 
of  the  women. 


1.  The  education  of  the  youth  (vsoXa/a)a  in  the 
ancient  Doric  states  of  Sparta  and  Crete,  was  con- 
ducted, as  might  be  supposed,  on  a  very  artificial 
system :  indeed,  the  great  number  of  classes  into 
which  the  boys  and  youths  were  distributed,  would 
itself  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  For  since  this  sepa- 
ration could  not  have  been  made  without  some  aim, 
each  class,  we  may  conjecture,  was  treated  in  some 
way  different  from  the  rest,  the  whole  forming  a  com- 
plete scale  of  mental  or  bodily  acquirements. 

Whether  a  new-born  infant  should  be  preserved  or 
not,  was  decided  in  Lacedeemon  by  the  state,  i.  e.  a 
council  composed  of  the  elders  of  the  house. b  This 
custom  was  not  by  any  means  more  barbarous  than 
that  of  the  ancient  world  in  general,  which,  in  earlier 
times  at  least,  gave  the  father  full  power  over  the  lives 
of  his  children.  Here  we  may  perceive  the  great 

a  Lucian.  Anach.  38.  dfjXvg  b  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  16.      I 

vtoXaia  Theocr.  Idyl.  XVIII.  have  written   house  instead   of 

24.  Comp.  D'Orville  ad  Cha-  tribe,  as  above,  b.  III.  ch.  10. 

rit.  p.  22.    Alberti  ad   Hesych.  §  2. 
in  v. 

x2 
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influence  of  the  community  over  the  education  of  its 
members,  which  should  not,  however,  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  all  connexion  between  parents  and  children 
was  dissolved,  or  the  dearest  ties  of  nature  torn  asunder. 
Even  Spartan  mothers  preserved  a  power  over  their 
sons  when  arrived  at  manhood,  of  which  we  find  no 
trace  in  the  rest  of  Greece.  Agesilaus  riding  before 
his  children  on  a  stick0  presents  a  true  picture  of  the 
education/  which  was  entrusted  entirely  to  the  parents6 
till  the  age  of  seven  ;  at  which  period  the  public  and 
regular  education  (aywy^  commenced.  This  was 
in  strictness  enjoyed  only  by  the  sons  of  Spartans 
(TTQ^ITIXOI  TT(U$£$),S  and  the  mothaces  (slaves  brought 
up  in  the  family)  selected  to  share  their  education : 
sometimes  also  Spartans  of  half-blood  were  admitted.1* 
This  education  was  one  chief  requisite  for  a  free  citi- 
zen ;*  whoever  refused  to  submit  to  it,k  suffered  a  partial 


c  The  philosopher  Archytas  pression  WQ  av  KCU  rd  tSia  I 

is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  wo-iv,  we  may  infer  that  the  fa- 

a  child's  rattle,  TrXarciyi?,  Aris-  thers  paid  the  expenses  of  edu- 

tot.  Polit.  VIII.  6.  1.  Apostol.  cation,  which  was  observed  in 

XVI.  21.  b.  III.  ch.  10,  §  7. 

d  /u'ruAAa,  eerxaroj'^TTia    He-  h  Xenoph.  Hellen.  V.  3.  9. 

sychius.  TUV  e.v  rr\  TroXei  KaXwvovK  aTrei- 

e  Plutarch,  ubi  sup.  pot.    The  £77/^07-107  dywyrj  in  Po- 

f  Concerning  this  expression  lyb.  XXV.   8.  i.  is  an  inferior 

see   Plutarch,  Ages,    i    Cleom.  degree. 

II.  37.   Acucamo)  aywyj)  Polyb.  l  See  in  particular  Plutarch, 

I.  32,  also  Zonaras  and  Suidas.  Lac.  Apophthegm,  p.  243. 

The  J\vKovpyetuQ  aywy?)  was  in  k  Any  one  who  when   a  boy 

later   times   supplanted    by  the  would  not  undergo  hard  labour, 

'AXJCUMJ   TratcWa,  the  object  of  according  to  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  3. 

which  was  utility,  Plutarch,  Phi-  3.  had  no  longer  any  share  TWV 

lop.  16.  comp.  Pausan.  VII.  8.  KaX&v  ;  i.  e.  the  remaining  edu- 

3.  cation    (rci    jcaAa    in     Sparta ; 

g  According   to    the  correct  comp.  Xenoph.    Hellen.   V.  4. 

reading  in  Athen.   VI.  p.  271  32,  and  above,  note11),  and  be- 

E.     These  are  the  same  as  ol  came  dtioKipoQ  in  the  town,  not 

EK  7%  aywyr]e  Trainee  :  see  above,  o/zotog.       Plutarch,  Inst.    Lac. 

p.   22.  note  P.      From   the  ex-  p.  252,  says  too  generally,  that 
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loss  of  his  rights ;  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne 
was  the  only  person  excepted,1  whilst  the  younger  sons 
of  the  kings  were  brought  up  in  the  herd  (aysATj). 
Leonidas  and  Agesilaus,  two  of  the  noblest  princes  of 
Sparta,  submitted  when  boys  to  the  correction  of  their 
masters. 

2.  From  the  twelfth  year1"  upwards,  the  education 
of  boys  was  much  more  strict.  About  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  they  were  called  tn&fSvaj."  At  the 
expiration  of  his  eighteenth  year,  the  youth  emerged 
from  childhood,  the  first  years  of  this  new  rank  being 
distinguished  by  separate  terms.0  During  the  pro- 
gress from  the  condition  of  an  ephebus  to  manhood,  the 
young  Spartans  were  called  Sph&reis?  probably 
because  their  chief  exercise  was  foot-ball,  which  game 


"  any  one  who  did  not  go 
"  through  the  education  lost  the 
"  right  of  citizenship ;  which 
"  conversely  might  be  obtained 
"  by  a  stranger  who  submitted 
"  to  it." 

1  Plutarch,  Ages.  i. 

m  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  16  :  comp. 
above,  ch.  2.  §  5. 

n  Photius  in  <rwe0r//3oc,  where 
for  e£/jc  c)£fca  read 
Schneider  Lexicon  in 
proposes  nvevvas ;  but  all  these 
were  in  the  Agelae.  More  ge- 
neral names  are  derived  from 
ropoc,  e.  g.  KupaXiffKoi, :  see  He- 
sych.  in  v.  From  thence  the 
piece  of  Epilycus,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  Sparta,  had 
its  title  :  see  above,  p.  288,  note 
d,  Kvpaaviov,  Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
983.  Schol.  also  Suidas,  Pho- 
tius in  Kvpffavia,  Hesych.  in  v. 
also  in  rvp0tey,  aKvpdaKez,  ffKvp- 
comp.  Hesych.  in  <TKV- 
et  0KupdccXla£.  Phot,  in 


0  In  the  second  year  after 
this  period  he  was  called  Eiren, 
before  it  Melleiren,  Plutarch, 
Lycurg.  17.  Etym.  Mag.  and 
Gloss.  Herodot.  in  e tpr/v,  He- 
sych. in  tptVce,  'ipaveg,  pe\\i- 
prjr.  Hesychius  explains  tpavec 
by  apxpvTEQ,  c)twKOJT£G  ',  and  fl- 
pr/m£et  to  mean  fcpartt,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Amompha- 
retus,  Calibrates,  &c.,  the  Ipi- 
vtQ  in  Herod.  IX.  85.  were 
certainly  not  youths,  but  com- 
manders, particularly  Amom- 
pharetus,  was  lochagus  of  the 
Pitanatan  lochus.  After  that 
same  period  he  was  called  Pro- 
teires,  Phot.  p.  105.  Kara  ?rpw- 
relpac,  Hesych.  Kara.  Trpwrrjpa^. 
It  appears  that  in  this  compo- 
sition tipne  is  the  same  word  as 


and 


v  Pausan.    III.    14.  6, 
see  Boeckh  Inscript. 
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was  carried  on  with  great  emulation,  and  indeed 
resembled  a  battle  rather  than  a  diversion.*1  In  their 
nineteenth  year  they  were  sent  out  on  the  crypteia/  at 
twenty  they  served  in  the  ranks,  their  duties  resembling 
those  of  the  r«f/aroXw  at  Athens.  Still  the  youths, 
although  they  were  now  admitted  to  the  public  ban- 
quets,3 remained  in  the  divisions,  which  were  called 
aysXa/,  or  in  the  Spartan  dialect  gouai,*  and  distri- 
buted into  smaller  troops  (called  ftvou).u  The  last 
name  was  also  applied  to  a  troop  of  horse,x  and  is  one 
amongst  several  other  proofs/  that,  in  early  times  at 
least,  the  exercise  of  riding  was  one  of  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  youths  of  Sparta.  In  these  divisions 
all  distinction  of  age  was  lost,  the  leaders  of  them  were 
taken  from  among  the  Irenes,2  and  exercised  great 
powers  over  the  younger  members ;  for  the  use  of 
which  they  were  in  their  turn  responsible  to  every  citi- 
zen of  a  more  advanced  age,a  and  particularly  to  the 
paidonomus,  a  magistrate  of  very  extensive  authority  .b 
His  assistants  were  the  floggers,  or  mastigophori,  who 
were  selected  from  the  young  men,c  the  buagi  or  ma- 
nagers of  the  buee  ;d  besides  which,  there  were  certain 

<*  Siebelis   ad    Pausan.    ubi  Eustath.    ad  II.  &.  p.  127.  22. 

sup.  and  b.  III.  ch.  11.  §  3.  not  merely  the  300  were  called 

r  Above,  b.  III.  ch.  3.  §  4.  cavalry,  but  all  the    'nnreiz   of 

8  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  3.  5.  the  elders. 

i  Hesych.    and   Etym.  Mag.  z  Xen.     Plutarch,  ubi    sup. 

in  flovoa,  where  for  ay\ti  TI.Q,  uses  the   word  agele  instead  of 

read   ayiXrj    ne,    Valcken.    ad  lie. 

Adon.  p.  274.  a  Plutarch  Lye.  18. 

u  Xen.    Rep.    Lac.    2.    11.  b  Xenoph.    2.    2.    Plutarch. 

Plutarch,  Lycurg.  16,  17.  Inst.  Hesych.  According  to  Xen.  4. 

Lac.  p.  248.  6  the  i-mrtiQ  were   still   under 

x  At     Tarentum,    the   com-  the  superintendence  of  the  TTCU- 

mander  of  the   ile   was  called  <W'ojuoe. 

jGeiXap^oorac,  the  digamma  be-  c  Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

ing  prefixed ;  see  Hesych.  d  Hesych.  where  the  /3ovayop 

y  See   Hesych.  in   iiricapxps  is  erroneously  called  TTOIQ.   See 

and    according  to  b.  III.  ch.  7.  §  8. 
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officers  appointed  to  manage  the  boys,  called  am- 
paides.6  A  similar  arrangement  was  adopted  in  the 
societies  of  the  girls  and  young  women/  Theocritus, 
in  his  Epithalamium  of  Helen,  represents  240  young 
women  of  the  same  age,  as  joining  in  the  daily  exer- 
cises and  games. g  And  whilst  Doric  customs  pre- 
vailed at  Croton,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras  (according 
to  Timseus)11  was  several  times  appointed  leader  of  the 
young  women  and  matrons. 

3.  In  Crete  the  boys,  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  house  of  their  father,  were  said  to  dwell  in  dark- 
ness.1 At  this  period  they  were  admitted  into  the 
syssitia  of  their  respective  fathers,  where  they  sat 
together  on  the  ground  ;  after  the  syssitia  they  formed 
themselves  into  societies  under  separate  paidonomi.k 
It  was  not  till  their  seventeenth  year  that  they  were 
enrolled  in  the  agelee,1  so  that  the  education  was  here 
entrusted  to  the  family  for  a  longer  period  than  at 
Sparta.  They  remained  in  the  agelse  till  married, 
and  consequently  even  after  they  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood ;  hence  in  the  extant  treaty  between  the 
Latians  and  Olontians,  it  is  required  that  the  agelse 
also  should  take  the  oath.m  From  the  circumstance, 

e  Hesychius  in  apiraideg.  Jambl.  Pyth.  30. 

f  Who    were    called    KtiJjOcu,  i  OKOTLOL  :  see  Schol.  in  Eurip. 

n-wTrat,  Tra'XXa/ae.     For  the  first  Alcest.  989.     This  also  was  the 

expression  see  Maittaire,  p.  156.  time  in   which   the  boys   were 

Kopa  amongst  the  Pythagoreans,  taken    away   from    home ;    see 

Jambl.  Pyth.  XI.  56.     For  the  above,  ch.  4.  §  7 ;  and  from  the 

second,   see    Hesychius   in    v.  circumstance  of  their  belonging 

where  read  Kopai.  For  the  third  to  no  agele,  they  were    called 

see  Etym.  Mag.  p.  649.  57.  aVayeXot,  Hesych.  in  v. 

'  Theocrit.  Idyll.  XVIII.  23.  k  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  p.  483. 

comp.  Find.  Fragm.  Hyporch.  l  Hesych.  Ephorus  ubi  sup. 

8.   Boeckh,  Callim.  Lav.  Pall,  and   Nicol.  Dam.  mention   in- 
deed only    a  iratiuv  a'yt'Xj;,  but 

11  In  Porphyr.    Pyth.  VIII.  use  Tratc  in  an  extensive  sense. 

61.  p.    263.    'Goeller  :    comp.  m  Chishull,  p.  134.   . 
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however,  that  these  troops  of  young  men  were  brought 
together  by  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  illustrious 
in  their  body,  whose  father  held  the  office  of  com- 
mander (ayeXar?^),  led  them  to  the  chase  and  the 
games,  and  exercised  the  right  of  punishment  over 
them  ;n  we  perceive  that  a  far  greater  influence,  as 
well  over  the  government0  as  the  education,  was  per- 
mitted to  particular  families  in  Crete  than  at  Sparta, 
whilst  the  system  itself  was  less  strict  and  impartial. 
The  age  of  manhood  wras  in  Crete  dated  from  the  time 
of  admittance  into  the  male  gymnasia  (there  called 
Sgo/ioi ;)  p  hence  a  person  who  had  exercised  ten  years 
among  the  men  was  called  Ssxa8pOjU,o£  ;q  the  youth  who 
had  not  as  yet  wrestled  or  run  in  them  cwro&poju,o£.r 
We  have  no  account  respecting  other  Doric  towns, 
and  merely  know  that  the  classes  of  the  ephebi  at 
Cyrene  were  called  from  the  number  of  each,  the 
"  three  hundred."8 

4.  Thus  far  respecting  the  arrangements  for  train- 
ing the  youths.  The  education  itself  was  partly 
bodily,  partly  mental ;  although  the  division  must  not 
be  drawn  too  strictly,  since  each  exercise  of  the  body 
includes  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  mind,  at  least  of 
its  hardihood,  patience,  and  vigour.  The  Greeks, 
however,  used  the  general  terms  of  gymnastic  for  the 

n  Ephor.    ubi  sup.    Heracl.  I.  12. 

Pont.  3.     From  this    circurn-         r  Eustath.     ad    II.     61'.     p. 

stance,  according  to  Hesychius,  727.  18.    ad  Odyss.   0'.    1592, 

the  ephebi  in  the  agele    were  57.    Rom.  Ammonius  in  yipuv. 
called      dyeXcHTTol,     for    which          s  rpiamrtoi.      Eustath.     and 

Meursius  reads  dyeXaloi   from  Ammon.  ubi  sup.  Hesych.  in  v. 

a'y£\a'£w,  without  any  authority,  ol  tyrjfioi  KOI  TO  (TVffrrjpa  avratv. 

0  See  book  III.  ch.  8.  §  2.  comp.  Intpp.  vol.  II.  1412.  The 

P  Suidas.  observations  of  Mazocchi,  Tab. 

*i  01  SfKo.  trrj  iv  TOIQ  dvlpdaiv  Heracl.    p.  258.    87.    are  very 

TiffKrjKorEG,  according  to  the  cor-  absurd, 
rection  of  Valcken.  ad  Ammon. 
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former,  and  music  for  the  latter  of  these  branches.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Dorians  paid  more  attention 
than  any  other  Greeks  to  gymnastic  exercises  ;*  and 
it  has  been  above  remarked,  that  these  exercises  in 
their  proper  sense  first  originated  among  the  Cretans 
and  Spartans  ;  the  latter  in  particular  have  often  been 
censured  for  practising  them  in  an  immoderate  de- 
gree.11 This  want  of  moderation,1  however,  though  it 
occurred  in  later  times,  is  never  perceivable  in  the 
maxims  and  ideas  of  the  Dorians,  who  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  cases,  knew  how  to  set  bounds  to  youth- 
ful ardour,  and  check  its  pernicious  effects.  Aristotle 
himself x  remarks  concerning  the  Spartan  education, 
that  it  did  not  tend  to  form  athletes,  who  considered 
gymnastic  exercises  as  the  chief  business  of  life ;  and 
that  the  exercises  tending  to  the  beauty  and  elasticity 
of  the  frame  were  accurately  separated  from  those  of 
an  opposite  character,  is  shown  by  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  the  rougher  exercises  of  boxing  and  the 
pancration  ;y  the  latter  being  a  mixture  of  wrestling 

*  Hence  a  particular  oil  ves-  The  same  is  said  in  Plato  Pro- 
sel  used  in  the  gymnasia  was  tag.  p.  342.  of  the  imitators  of 
called  Awptg  oX?ra,  Theocr.  the  Spartans,  who  also  (con- 
Idyll.  II.  156.  it  was  probably  trary  to  the  customs  of  their 
a  very  simple  utensil,  since  the  original)  were  addicted  to  the 
Spartans,  instead  of  the  orXey-  contest  with  the  caestus.  Ari- 
yte,  used  a  bundle  of  reeds,  stot.  Polit.  VIII.  3.  3.  merely 
Schol.  ad  Plat.  Charm,  p.  90.  says,  that  the  discipline  to  which 
Ruhnken.  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac.  the.  Spartan  youth  were  sub- 
p.  253.  Lobeck  ad  Phrynich.  p.  jected  made  them  too  brutal, 
430.  remarks  ingeniously  that  Orjptatdeis. 

several  vocabula  musica^  palce-         x  Comp.  what  the  Spartan  in 

strica  et  militaria>  even   in  the  Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophthegm,  p. 

common  Grecian  dialect,  had  a  246.    says  concerning  the  dis- 

Doric  character,  being  particu-  tinction   between    Kpeitrtnw  and 

larly  in  use  amongst  the   Do-  fca/^aXtJC&rcpoc,  a   better  wres- 

rians.  tier. 

11  Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  37.         ?  Plutarch  Lycurg.    19.   reg. 

33.    <bi\o-/vp.vaffTov(Ti  Ackwi'gr.  Apophthegm,  p    125.  Lac.  Ap> 
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and  boxing,  in  which  the  fall  of  either  party  did  not 
decide  the  victory,  but  the  most  violent  contest  often 
took  place  when  the  combatants  were  struggling  on 
the  ground.  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be,  that 
in  these  alone  an  express  confession  of  the  defeated 
party  by  the  raising  of  the  hand,  served  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contest ;  and  that  Lycurgus  would  not  permit 
such  an  avowal  to  his  Spartans.  But  the  real  reason 
is  probably  that  stated  above.  On  the  other  hand, 
gladiators  (oTrXo^a^oi)  who  publicly  exhibited  their 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  were  not  tolerated  in  Laconia,z 
probably  because  the  use  of  arms  was  thought  too 
serious  for  mere  sport  and  display.  Nevertheless  the 
colony  of  Cyrene  adopted  this  custom  from  Mantinea 
in  Arcadia,a  under  their  legislator  Demonax.b 

5.  The  Doric  race,  to  whom  the  elevation  of  gym- 
nastic contests  into  great  national  festivals  was  prin- 
cipally owing,  were  probably  likewise  the  first  who 
introduced  crowns  in  lieu  of  other  prizes  of  victory. 
The  gymnastic  combatants  in  Homer  are  excited  by 
real  rewards  ;  but  from  the  advanced  state  of  civil- 
ization on  which  the  Dorians  stood  in  other  respects, 
it  is  probable  that  they  also  purified  the  exhibition 
of  bodily  activity  from  all  other  motives  than  the  love 
of  honour.  The  first  crown  was  bestowed  at  Olympia, 
and  was  gained  in  the  seventh  Olympiad  by  Daicles  a 
Dorian  of  Messenia.c  How  much  gymnastic  exercises 

p.  225.  Seneca  de  Benef.  V.  3.  in  the  practice  of  war. 

Xenophon's  remarks   in    Rep.  b  Athen.  IX.  p.  154  D.  The 

Lac.  4.  6.   on  the  boxing  of  the  Mantinean  oTrXo/xa^/a  will  ac- 

i}/3wvT£g,  do  not  apply  to    the  count  for  a   Mantinean   being 

gymnastic  exercises.  reported  to  have  invented   the 

z  Plato,  Laches,  p.  183.  EVOTT\LOQ       opw^i      Plutarch. 

a  Where  it  was  without  doubt  Num.   13.     There  was  also   a 

connected     with     the    military  peculiar  Mavrtvifoi)  oVXto-ie. 

service,  and  a  display  of  valour  cCorsini,  Diss.  Agon.  p.  127. 
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were  practised  in  the  different  Doric  states,  may  be 
collected  from  the  extant  catalogues  of  the  conquerors 
at  the  Olympian,  and  Pythian  games :  some  conclu- 
sions may  even  be  drawn   from  an   examination  of 
Corsini's  Catalogue.     This  shows  that  the  Spartans 
never  practised  either  boxing  or  the  pancration,d  and 
their  principles  were  so  generally  recognized  at  the 
Olympian    games,  over  which  they  possessed  great 
influence,  that  boys  were  not  till  a  very  late  period  per- 
mitted to  contend  in  the  pancration.6     On  the  other 
hand,  many  conquerors  in  the  race  came  from  Sparta, 
particularly  between  the  20th  and  50th  Olympiads : 
besides  numerous   pentathli  and  wrestlers  :  amongst 
the  former  Philombrotus  (Olymp.  26 — 28.),  amongst 
the  latter  Hipposthenes  (Olymp.  37 — 43.)  and  his 
son  Hetoemocles  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
crowns  gained  at  Olympia;  the  first  victors  in  both 
contests  were  also  Lacedaemonians.     Before  the  9th 
Olympiad,  the  Elean  catalogues  mention  Messenians 
in  particular  as  victors  in  the  race :   from  the  49th 
Olympiad,  the  natives  of  Croton  are  conspicuous  as 
victors  in  the  stadium ;  of  these,  Tisicrates  and  As- 
tylus  occupy  the  whole  period  between  the  71st  and 
75th  Olympiads.     At  the  same  time  the  swift-footed 
Phallys  was  thrice  victorious  at  the  Pythian  games  : 
this  champion  \vas  likewise  the  wonder  of  his  age 
in   the  pentathlon  (a  contest  requiring  extraordinary 
activity),  but  particularly  in  the  exercise  of  leaping/ 

d  Thus,  as  is  his  usual  prac-  \ov  TrcutW  existed  only  in  one 

tice,  Hermippus  gives  a   ficti-  Olympiad,  viz.  the  38th,  when 

tious    account    of    the    victory  a  Lacedaemonian    obtained  the 

gained  by  the  son  of  Chilon  in  victory. 

the  contest  with  the  cestus  at         f  See  the  Grammarians  in  the 

Olympia.   Diog.  Laert.  I.  3.  5.  proverb      vnep 

e  Pausan.  V.  8.  3.  It  is  how- 
ever  surprising  that  the 
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being  also  a  warrior  and  athlete.  The  gymnastic 
training  of  the  young  Crotoniats  at  that  time  attained 
the  height  of  the  development  of  the  body  in  equal 
beauty  and  strength ;  Croton  was  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  boys  and  youths.8 

During  this  period  there  existed  at  Croton  a  school 
of  wrestlers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Milo,  who  from 
the  62nd  Olympiad  was  victorious  in  almost  every  one 
of  the  four  principal  games,  more  frequently  than  any 
other  Greek.  It  was  however  whilst  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras  directed  the  public  institutions  of  Croton, 
and  influenced  its  manners,  that  this  city  outshone  the 
rest  of  Greece  by  its  warriors  and  athletes.11  Milo 
himself,  the  fabulous  champion  of  posterity,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  sage  and  hero.  But  the  conquest  of 
Sybaris,  the  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  league, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Achaean  constitution,  soon  put 
an  end  to  this  system,  and  Croton,  without  suffering 
any  external  change,  lost  at  the  end  of  the  75th 
Olympiad  the  whole  of  her  internal  vigour.  As  the 
athletes  of  this  town  followed  in  their  choice  of  ex- 
ercises the  fundamental  principles  of  Spartan  disci- 
pline, the  case  was  reversed  amongst  the  Rhodians, 
particularly  whilst  the  family  of  Diagoras  flourished, 

g  The    Olympic    conqueror,  "  Quum  puerorum  igitur  formas 

Philip  of  Croton,  the  friend  of  "  et  corpora  magno  hie  (Zeuxis) 

Dorieus  the  Spartan,  was  con-  "  opere  miraretur :    horum,  in- 

sidered   the   most   beautiful   of  "  quiunt  illi,  sorores  sunt  apud 

the  Greeks,  Herod.  V.  47.  Cicero  "  nos  virgines."    This  is  doubt- 

de  Invent.   II.    1.  says  of  the  less  a  correct  description  of  the 

Crotoniats  as  follows  :    "  Quo-  flourishing  period  of  the  youth 

"  dam  tempore  Crotoniatae  mul-  of  Croton  :    but  it   falls  much 

"  turn  omnibus  corporisviribuset  before  the  time  of  Zeuxis. 

**  dignitatibus  antesteterunt,  at-  h  Strab.  VI.   p.  262.  comp. 

u  que  honestissimas  ex  gymnico  Meiners,   Geschichte  der  Wis- 

"certamine    victorias    domum  senshaft,  book  III.  ch.  2. 
"  cum  maxima  laude  retulerunt. 
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which  produced  more  than  six  boxers,  the  first  of  their 
day,  and  men  of  gigantic  bodily  strength.1  The  Mgi- 
netans  were  famed  for  their  dexterity  in  the  contests, 
and  from  the  45th  Olympiad  till  the  dissolution  of 
their  state,  bore  off  numerous  victories  in  the  race, 
wrestling,  and  pancration,  and  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished as  boys.k  The  distant  colonies  in  Sicily 
and  Libya  took  little  interest  in  gymnastic  contests  : 
the  latter  expected  more  glory  from  their  renowned 
horses  and  chariots,1  the  former  from  their  breed  of 
mules.m  The  Cretans,  although  particularly  distin- 
guished in  running,  fought  (according  to  Pindar, 
whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  these  catalogues) 
"  like  gamecocks  in  the  arena  of  their  own  court"* 
It  is  not  possible  to  detail  the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric 
states  in  their  management  of  the  various  exercises, 
till  the  customs  observed  at  their  contests,  parti- 
cularly in  wrestling,  have  been  more  accurately  ex- 
amined.0 

6.  But  all  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Sparta  were  esteemed  of  perhaps  less  importance  to 
the  education  of  the  body,  than  another  class,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  harden  the  frame  by  labour 

1  Diagoras,  his   sons   Dama-  Boeckh  Expl.  p.  210. 

getus,  Acesilaus,  Dorieus,  and  °  The  Spartans  were  particu- 

grandsons  Eucles    and  Peisir-  larly  fond  of  the  mode  of  wrest- 

rhodus ;    perhaps  also    Hyllus,  ling     called     K\tfj,aKt^Etr :     see 

see  Boeckh  Expl.  Find.  Olymp.  the  verses  of  Plato  the  comic 

VII.  p.  165.  poet  quoted  above,  p.  280,  note  x. 

k  vEginetica,  p.  141.  see  also  comp.  Plut.  Lac.  Apophthegm. 

Menand.  de  Encom.  III.   1.  p.  p.    241.      The    aVo    rpa^Xov 

97.  ed.  Heeren.  yvpva&ffQai,  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5. 

Boeckh  Expl.  Find.  Pyth.  9.  appears  to  have  required  par- 

IV.  p.  268.  Pyth.  V.  p.  287.  to  ticular  strength  of  neck.     The 

which  add  Hesych.  in  eXcu'a.  Argives   were    dexterous    ISpo- 

m  Boeckh  Expl.  Pind.  Olymp.  arpotyot    (throwers  of  crossbut- 

IV.  p.  143.  tocks),   Theocr.    Idyll.    XXV. 

"Olymp.    XII.    20.    comp.  109. 
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and  fatigue.  The  body  was  obliged  to  undergo  heat 
and  cold  (the  extremes  of  which  were  felt  in  an  im- 
moderate degree  throughout  the  narrow  valley  of 
Sparta)/  likewise  hunger,  thirst  and  privations  of 
every  description.  To  this  they  were  trained  by 
frequent  hunting  on  the  mountains,  in  which  manner 
the  youths  of  Crete  were  also  exercised, q  as  also  in  the 
agelee,  under  the  agelates/  Next  came  the  laborious 
service  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Laconian  terri- 
tory, amidst  which  the  young  men  of  Sparta  grew  up 
from  youth  to  manhood,  obliged  to  administer  to  their 
own  wants  without  the  assistance  of  a  servant.8  The 
boys  were  also  inured  to  hardships,  by  being  forced  to 
obtain  their  daily  nourishment  by  stealing;  for  this 
custom  was  also  limited  to  a  particular  period  in  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  the  Equals.*  We  should 
certainly  afford  at  the  best  but  a  very  partial  represen- 
tation of  these  peculiar  customs,  if  we  were  to  single 
out  some  striking  peculiarity  from  a  connected  sys- 
tem, and  attempt  to  examine  in  detail  a  subject  which 
should  be  criticised  generally,  or  not  at  all.  Accord- 
ing to  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  information,  the 
state  of  the  case  was  as  follows  :"jhe  boys  at  a  certain 
period  ^r^  f^^rally  hanislip^  faun  ffrq  town,  RJ^  all 
communion  with  men,  and  were  obliged  to  lead  a 
wandering  life  in  the  fields  and  forests.  When  thus 
excluded,  they  were  forced  to  obtain,  by  force  or  cun- 

P  See  b.  I.  ch.  4.  §  3.  clepere.    Gellius  N.  A.  XL  18. 

i  Above,  ch.  4.  §  7.  &c.  Plutarch  Lycurg.  17.  does 

r  Above,  §  3.  not  state  the  reason  accurately, 

8  See  b.  III.  ch.  3.  §  4.  comp.  Inst.  Lac.  p.   249.  Lac. 

*  Xenoph.  Anab.  IV.  6.  14.  Apophthegm,  p.  239.  The  SchoL 

u  Heracl.  Pont.  2.  Xen.  Rep.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  225.  ed.  Ruhn- 

Lac.  2,  6.  Justin.  III.  3.  6.  7  ken.  450.  ed.  Bekker.  confound 

comp.  Cicero  apud  Nonium  in  the  cryptia  with  this  institution. 
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ning  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the. houses  and 
court-yard>,  all  access  to  which  was  at  this  time  for- 
bidden them  ;  frequently  obliged  to  keep  watch  for 
"whole  nights,  and  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  beaten,  if  detected.  To  judge  this  custom  with 
fairness,  it  should  only  be  regarded  in  the  connexion 
which  we  have  explained  above.  The  possession  of 
property  was  made  to  furnish  a  means  of  sharpening 
the  intellect,  and  strengthening  the  courage  of  the 
citizens,  by  forcing  the  one  party  to  hold  and  the  other 
to  obtain  it  by  a  sort  of  war.  The  loss  of  property 
which  was  thus  occasioned,  appeared  of  little  import- 
ance to  a  state  where  personal  rights  were  so  little 
regarded  ;  and  the  mischievous  consequences  were  in 
some  measure  avoided  by  an  exact  definition  of  the 
goods  permitted  to  be  stolen/  which  were  in  fact  those, 
that  any  Spartan  who  required  them  for  the  chase, 
might  take  from  the  stock  of  another.  Such  was  the 
idea  upon  which  this  usage  was  kept  up  ;  it  might 
possibly  however  have  originated  in  the  ancient 
mountain-life  of  the  Dorians,  when  they  inhabited 
mounts  (Eta  and  Olympus,  cooped  up  within  narrow 
boundaries,  and  engaged  in  perpetual  contests  with 
the  more  fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  plains  :  as  a  relic 
and  memorial  of  those  habits,  it  remained,  contrasted 
with  the  independent  and  secure  mode  of  life  of  the 
Spartans  at  a  later  period.  Respecting  the  triumph 
of  Spartan  hardihood,  viz.  the  scourging  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis  Orthia,  it  has  been  above  remarked  in  what 
manner,  by  a  change  made  in  the  genuine  Grecian 


vopoc.     Xe-  latrocinari    honexium     putant 

noph.    Anab.   ubi.    sup.    conip.  should  also  be  taken  in  a  limited 

De  Rep.  Lac.  2.  6.  Cicero's  as-  sense  ;    comp.  however  Polyb. 

sertion  de  Rep.  III.  9.  Cretes  VI.  46.  I. 
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spirit,  the  gloomy  rites  of  a  sanguinary  religion  had 
been  turned  to  a  different  and  useful  purpose.5' 

7.  The  gymnastic  war-games,  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  Cretans  and  Spartans,  still  remained  to  be 
noticed  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Doric  edu- 
cation. At  the  celebration  of  these,  the  ephebi,  after 
a  sacrifice  to  Ares  in  a  temple  at  Therapne,  went 
through  a  regular  battle  unarmed,  in  an  island  formed 
by  ditches,  near  the  garden  called  Platanistas,  and  ex- 
erted every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  victory.2 
In  Crete  the  boys  belonging  to  one  syssition  frequently 
engaged  in  battle  against  those  of  another,  the  youths 
of  one  agele  against  those  of  another,  and  these  con- 
tests bore  a  still  nearer  resemblance  to  a  real  engage- 
ment. They  marched  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  lyres, 
and  besides  fists,  weapons  of  wood  and  iron  were  em- 
ployed.a  Yet  although  at  Sparta  gymnastic  exercises 
were  certainly  brought  to  a  nearer  resemblance  with 
war  than  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  it  would  be  erroneous 

y  B.  II.  ch.  9.  §  6.  Concern-  to  represent  a  conqueror  in  the 

ing    the    e)ta^aor/ywo-i£,    comp.  pancration  r&v  Trcudwi/,  in  the 

Plutarch  Lycurg.  1 8.  Inst.  Lac.  attitude  of  returning  thanks  to 

p.  254.  Athen.  VIII.  p.  350  C.  Jupiter  for  his  victory. 

Lucian.  Icarom.  16.    Musonius  z  Pausan.  III.   14.  8.  comp. 

apud  Stob.   Serm.    92.  p.  307.  II.  2.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  633.  Cic. 

Schol.  ad  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  224.  Qusest.   Tusc.  5—27.    Lucian. 

Ruhnken.     p.    450.      Bekker.  Anach.  38.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apoph- 

Cic.     Quaest.     Tusc.     V.    27.  thegm.  p.  239.  Lacsen.  p.  258. 

Seneca  de  prov.   IV.     To  this  what  Plato  terms  yv/ivo7rai£to£, 

add  the   passages  in  Manso  I.  are  in  general  exercises  of  naked 

2.  p.  183.  Creuzer  Init.  Philos.  boys   in    the  heat   of  summer, 

Plat.  II.  p.   166.     A  jGwjuov/oje  comp.  Schol.  ad  loc.  and  Suidas 

occurs  in  a  Lacedaemonian  in-  in  AvKovpyog.     The  >//3wvrec  ac- 

scription,    Boeckh,   N°.    1364.  cording  to  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  4.  4. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  also   fought  with   the    selected 

truth  of  Thiersch's  conjecture,  three  hundred    wherever    they 

that  the   bronze  statute  of  the  encountered  them, 

youth  at  Berlin  is  of  this  cha-  a  Ephor.  apud   Strab.   X.  p. 

racter.     I  should  rather  take  it  483.  Heracl.  Pont.  3. 
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on  that  account  to  conclude,  that  the  aim  of  all  bodily 
education  among  the  Dorians  was  to  obtain  superiority 
in  war.  Enough  has  been  alleged  to  prove  satisfac- 
torily to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the  chief  object 
of  Spartan  discipline  was  to  invigorate  the  bodies  of 
the  youth,  without  rendering  their  minds  at  the  same 
time  either  brutal  or  ferocious.  And  that  this  en- 
deavour to  attain,  as  it  were,  an  ideal  beauty  and 
strength  of  limb,  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  Spartans,  as  well  as 
the  Crotoniats,  were  about  the  60th  Olympiad  (540 
B.  C.)  the  most  healthy  of  the  Greeks,b  and  that  the 
most  beautiful  men  as  well  as  women  were  found 
amongst  them.c 

8.  The  female  sex  underwent  in  this  respect  the 
same  education  as  the  male,  though  (as  has  been  above 
remarked)  only  the  virgins.  They  had  their  own 
gymnasia,d  and  exercised  themselves,  either  naked  or 
lightly  clad,  in  running,  wrestling,  or  throwing  the 
quoit  and  spear.6  It  is  highly  improbable  that  youths 
or  men  were  allowed  to  look  on,  since  in  the  gymnasia 
of  Lacedsemon  no  idle  bystanders  were  permitted ; 
every  person  was  obliged  either  to  join  the  rest,  or 
withdraw.1  Like  the  Elean  girls  in  the  temples  of 

b  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.  9.     The  tarch  Arat.  3. 

Lacedaemonian  aywy»?   was   in  d  Nicol.  Damasc. 

later     times    considered    as    a  e  Plutarch  Lycurg    14.  Lac. 

gymnastic     education.       Thus  Apophthegm,    p.    223.    comp. 

Phocion   had  his    son  brought  Manso  I.  2.  p.  162.  Respecting 

up  in  the  Lacedaemonian  man-  the  exercise  of  running  tVcynw- 

ner,  and  Alcibiades  was  at  least  me,   Welcker  ad  Alcm.  p.    10 

nursed   by    Ainycla,    Plutarch  sq.     The  exercises,  besides  the 

Lycurg.  16.     Schol.   Plat.  I.  p.  gymnasia,  are  mentioned  by  a 

77.  Uuhnken.  poet  in  Cic.  Quaest.    Tusc.  II. 

'  Herod.  IX.  72.    A  Lacedse-  15.  and  referred  to  also  in  Ari- 

moiiian     strikingly    resembled  stoph.  Lys.  117. 

Hector,  i.  e.  the  ideal  of  heroic  f  Plato  Theset.  p    162,  169. 

excellence,    according    to    Plu-  Plutarch  Lycurg.  14.  only  says, 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Here,  so  at  Sparta  the  eleven  Bacchanalian  virgins 
exhibited  their  skill  in  the  race  at  a  contest  in  honour 
of  their  god. 

The  whole  system  of  gymnastic  exercise  was  placed 
at  Sparta  under  the  superintendence  of  magistrates  of 
the  highest  dignity,  the  bidisei ;  and  the  ephors  every 
ten  days  inspected  the  condition  of  the  boys,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  of  a  good  habit  of  body,  if  so 
general  a  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of 
Agatharchides.g 

The  whole  of  this  book  from  the  first  chapter  has 
been  employed  in  considering  the  manners  and  physi- 
cal existence  of  the  Dorians  (the  Maira  Awpixy). 
We  now  come  to  the  second  great  division  of  educa- 
tion, viz.  music  ;  in  which  term  the  whole  mental 
education  of  the  Doric  race  was  included,  if  we  except 
writing,  which  was  never  generally  taught  at  Sparta.11 
Nor  indeed  was  it  essential  in  a  nation,  where,  as  in 
Crete,  laws,  hymns,  and  the  praises  of  illustrious  men, 
that  is  the  jurisprudence  and  history  of  such  a  people, 
were  taught  in  the  schools  of  music.1 

that  they  witnessed  the  proces-  fragments,  to  be  preserved   as 

sion  and  dances  of  the   young  memorials  of  a  contract  entered 

men.  into,  Photius   in   o-/cvra\r?,  and 

8  In  Athen.  XII.  p.  550  D.  Schol.     Aristoph.      Av.    1284. 

comp.  ^Elian.  V.  H.  XIV.  7.  from  Dioscorides  vepl  vojjn.p,t»v. 

h  According  to  Isocr.  Panath.  Concerning  the  schools  of  learn- 

p,    544.  comp.    Perizonius    ad  ing  in  Crete,  see  Heracl.  Pont. 

Mli&n.  V.  H.  XII.  50.     That  3.    Ephor.   apud  Strab.    X.  p. 

they  learnt  to  read,  is  asserted  482.     The   most  ancient    Gre- 

by  Plutarch  Lycurg.  16.    Inst.  cian  letters  appear  also  to  have 

Lac.  p.  24*7.   but  contradicted  been    called  Doric,   Suidas    in 

by   a   Soph.    anon,    in     Orelli  &o'mwo£. 
Opp.   Mor.  II.  p.   214.      The         i  ^Elian.  V.  H.  II.  39.     The 

ancient  simplicity  of  their  man-  same  practice  was  enjoined  by 

ners  is  evident  from  the  custom  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  see  book 

of    cutting   a    staff    (ff/ciraXr/)  I.  ch.  7.  §  3. 
in    pieces,    and    dividing    the 
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CHAP.  VI. 

§  1.  Origin  of  the  Doric  musical  mode.  §  2.  Character  of  the  Doric 
mode.  §  3.  Progress  of  music  in  Sparta.  §  4.  Public  musi- 
cal performances.  §  5.  Progress  of  music  in  other  Doric 
states.  §  6.  Connexion  of  dancing  and  music.  Military 
music  of  Sparta.  §  7.  Military  dances.  §  8.  Connexion  of 
gymnastic  exercises  and  dancing.  §  9.  Imitative  dances.  § 
10.  Dances  of  the  Helots.  Origin  of  bucolic  poetry  among  the 
subject  classes.  §11.  Comedy  connected  with  the  county  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus. 

1 .  WE  are  now  about  to  speak  of  the  history  of 
music  in  the  different  Doric  states  ;  and  before  we 
notice  particular  facts  and  circumstances,  we  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  more  general  one,  namely, 
that  one  of  the  musical  modes  or  dgpoviai  (by  which 
term  the  ancient  Greeks  denoted  the  arrangement  of 
intervals,  the  length  of  which  was  fixed  by  the  different 
kinds  of  harmony,  ysvy,  according  to  the  strings  of  the 
tetrachord,  together  with  the  higher  or  lower  scale  of 
the  whole  system),  was  anciently  called  the  Doric/ 
and  that  this  measure,  together  with  the  Phrygian  and 
Lydian,  was  long  the  only  one  in  use  among  the 
musicians  of  Greece,  and  consequently  the  only  one 
which  in  these  early  times  derived  its  name  from  a 
Greek  nation ;  a  sufficient  warrant  for  us  to  consider  it 
as  the  genuine  Greek  mode,  in  contradistinction  to 

Hence  also  d<i>pt£ec>',  to  sing  which  suited  the   Doric  mode, 

in  the  Doric  style,  Hesychius.  Awpiov   irl$t\ov9  Olymp.  III.  5. 

A  cithara  strung  so  as  to  suit  and  the  whole  together  Awp«a 

that     measure     was     called    a  KeXevdog  vpvwv,  Fragm.  Incert. 

Awpm  0op/ity£.    Pindar  Olymp.  98. 
1.17-  who  also  calls  the  rhythm 

Y    2 
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any  other  introduced  at  a  later  period  .b  A  question 
next  arises,  wherefore  this  ancient  and  genuine  Greek 
strain  was  called  the  Doric?  The  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given  is,  that  it  was  brought  to  perfection 
in  Doric  countries,  viz.  in  the  ancient  nurseries  of 
music,  Crete,  Sparta,  Sicyon,  and  Delphi.  There 
cannot  therefore  have  been  any  school  or  succession  of 
musicians  among  the  other  Greek  nations,  of  greater 
celebrity  than  the  Doric,  before  the  time  we  allude  to. 
Had  this  been  the  fact,  they  must  either  have  adopted 
the  same  mode,  or  had  an  original  one  of  their  own ; 
in  the  first  case,  it  would  have  been  named  rather 
after  them,  in  preference  to  the  Dorians  ;  in  the  second, 
there  would  have  been  two  Greek  musical  modes,  not 
merely  the  Doric.  It  follows  then,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Doric  music  must  have  been  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  renowned  musicians  of  Lesbos,  who 
themselves  were  prior  to  Archilochus,d  and  should  not 
be  considered  as  commencing  with  Terpander6  (who 
flourished  from  Olymp.  26.  till  33.  676—646  B.C.), 
since  at  his  time  they  had  already  arrived  at  a  high 
degree  of  eminence.  In  fact,  the  Lesbian  musicians 
were  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  in  Greece : 

b  Plat.  Lach.p.  188  D.  testimony   of  Sosibius  the  La- 

c  Some  endeavoured  to  ex-  conian,  the  musical  contests  at 

plain  this  name  by  supposing  the  Carnea  were  first  instituted 

that  Thamyris  was  the  inven-  in  Olymp.  26.,  and  according  to 

tor,  who  had  contended  with  the  catalogue  of  Hellanicus, 

the  Muses  at  Dorium,  Clem.  Terpander  was  the  first  who 

Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  307.  comp.  gained  the  prize,  Athen.  XIV. 

Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  I.  p.  p.  635.  The  Parian  Marble 

301.  ep.  35,  places  his  new  regula- 

d  Vol.  I.  p.  351.  note  %.  It  tion  of  music  at  Sparta  in 
was  on  this  that  Glaucus  ap.  Olymp.  33.  4.  The  other  state- 
Plutarch  Music.  4.  probably  merits  on  the  time  of  Terpander 
grounded  his  proof  of  the  date  are  far  inferior  to  these  in  au- 
of  Terpander.  thority. 

e  According  to  the  important 
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they  far  surpasssd  the  native  musicians  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, nay,  even  of  Lacedsemon  itself ;  so  that  if  the 
above  style  had  not  at  that  time  been  common  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  would  not  have  been  called  the  Doric. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  opposition  of  the  Doric 
to  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  modes  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  definite  and  systematic  relation  between  the  three 
on  the  other,  can  neither  have  been  the  result  of  mere 
popular  and  unscientific  attempts,  nor  have  originated 
in  the  mother-country  of  Greece,  where  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  styles  of 
music  peculiar  to  those  Asiatic  nations/  or  of  compar- 
ing them  with  their  own,  so  as  to  mould  them  into  one. 
The  Doric  mode,  however,  could  only  have  been  so 
named  originally,  from  the  contrast  which  it  exhibited 
with  these  other  kinds  of  music,  and  this  must  have 
been  first  observed  in  foreign  countries,  and  not  among 
the  Dorians  or  Peloponnesians  themselves,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  one  style.  The  natural  supposi- 
tion then  is,  that  the  Lesbian  musicians,  being  in  con- 
stant communication  both  with  Peloponnesus  and  Asia 
Minor,  first  established  the  distinction  and  names  of 
the  three  modes,  by  adapting  to  the  particular  species 
of  tetrachord  in  use  throughout  Peloponnesus,  the  ac- 
companiments of  singing  and  dancing  practised  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  moulding  the  whole  into  a  regular 
system. 

2.  Allowing  then  the  truth  of  these  premises,  it 
follows  that  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus,  the  genuine 
Greeks,  cultivated  music  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  before  the  time  when 

fThus  Pindar  (ap.  Athen.  p.  at  Lydian  banquets  the  strings 
635  D.  fragm.  Scol.  5.  Boeckh.)  of  the  lyre  sound  in  opposition 
says,  that  Terpander  first  heard  to  the  high 
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this  far-famed  school  of  Asia  flourished.  We  are 
warranted  in  assuming  that  it  was  not  merely  the  ex- 
ternal influence  of  the  Doric  race  which  gave  their 
name  to  this  mode,  from  the  close  affinity  it  bears  to 
the  character  of  the  nation.  The  ancients,  who  were 
infinitely  quicker  in  discovering  the  moral  character 
of  music  than  can  be  the  case  in  modern  times,  attri- 
buted to  it  something  solemn,  firm,  and  manly,  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  fortitude  in  supporting  misfortunes  and 
hardships,  and  to  strengthen  the  mind  against  the 
attacks  of  passion.  They  discovered  in  it  a  calm  sub- 
limity, and  a  simple  grandeur  which  bordered  upon 
severity,  equally  opposed  to  inconstancy  and  enthu- 
siasm ;g  and  this  is  precisely  the  character  we  find  so 
strongly  impressed  on  the  religion,  arts,  and  manners 
of  the  Dorians.  The  severity  and  rudeness  of  this 
music  (which  appeared '  gloomy  and  harsh  to  the  later 
ages,  and  would  be  still  more  so  to  our  ears,  accus^ 
tomed  to  a  softer  style)  was  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  mild  and  pleasing  character  which  had  then  long 
pervaded  the  Epic  poetry.  It  teaches  us  undoubtedly 
to  distinguish  between  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  those 
sprung  from  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
who,  proud  of  their  natural  loftiness  of  character  and 
vigour  of  mind,  had  acquired  but  little  refinement  from 
any  contact  with  strangers. 

3.  In  the  study  of  music,  as  well  as  every  thing 
else,  the  Dorians  were  uniformly  the  friends  of  anti- 
quity; and  in  this  also  Sparta  was  considered  the 
model  of  Doric  customs.11  Not  that  Sparta  opposed 

%  For  the  whole  of  this,  see  p.  624  D. 

Boeckh    de     Metric.     Pindar.         h  See  Athenseus,  p.  632.  from 

p.  238.  and  particularly  Hera-  Heraclides  Ponticus. 
clid.     Pont,  ap.   Athen.   XIV. 
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herself  altogether  to  every  attempt  at  improvement; 
her  object  was,  that  every  novelty  should  be  first  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  improvement,  before  it  passed 
into  common  use,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  national 
education.  Hence  it  unavoidably  followed,  that  the 
music  publicly  practised  in  Sparta  proceeded  by  rapid 
and  single  advances  to  a  state  of  perfection ;  which 
opinion  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  account  given 
by  an  ancient  author  of  the  different  regulations 
respecting  the  exercise  of  this  art.1  When  Terpan- 
der,  the  son  of  Derdenes,  an  inhabitant  of  Antissa  in 
Lesbos,  four  times  carried  off  the  prize  in  the  Pythian 
games,  and  also  in  the  Carnean  festival  at  Sparta 
(where  the  musicians  of  his  school  were  long  distin- 
guished),1" and  had  tranquillized  the  tumults  and  dis- 
orders of  the  city  by  the  solemn  and  healing  tones 
of  his  songs,1  the  acknowledged  admiration  of  this 
master  became  so  general  in  Sparta,  that  he  procured 
the  sanction  of  the  law  to  his  new  inventions,  particu- 
larly the  seven-stringed  cithara.  It  appears  that  by 
these  means™  the  music  of  earlier  times  became  en- 
tirely antiquated,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  the 

1  The  supposed  Plutarch,  in  Phrynisis  altogether  out  of  the 

the  learned  and  excellent  Essay  question, 

on  music,  c.  9.  l  Diod.   fragm.    II.  p.   639. 

k  See    Aristotle    and   ^Elius  Plutarch  Music.  42.  Schol.  Od. 

Dionysius  in  Eustathius  p.  741.  y.  267.  ed.  Buttman.     Tzetzes 

15.  Heraclid.  Pont.  2.  Plutarch  Chil.   I.    16.    Harm.  Par.   ep. 

de  Sera  Num.  Vind.  13.  Hesy-  35. 

chius   in     pera    AeV/Stov  w'Bov,  m  Although    he  is    said    to 

Apostolius  XII.  70.  &c.  Accord-  have  been    first   fined   by  the 

ing  to  Plutarch  Mus.  6,  the  last  ephors  on  account  of  the  num- 

of  that  school  who  appeared  at  ber  of  the  strings,  Plutarch.  Inst. 

the  Carneawas  Pericleitus,  who  Lac.  p.  251.  but  the  account  is 

lived  before  Hipponax.     If  so,  very  confused.     Yet  Athenaeus 

^lius  Dionysius  is    wrong  in  XIV.  p.  628  D.,  when  he  says 

mentioning     Euaenitides     and  that  the  Spartans  saved   music 

Aristocleides,  the  latter  of  whom  three  times,  seems  to   allude  to 

was   certainly  of  a  later  date.  it. 
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ancient  Pythian  minstrels,  Chrysothemis  and  Philam- 
mon,  not  one  name  of  the  Doric  musicians,  before  the 
time  of  Terpander,  has  come  down  to  us.  For  those 
who,  like  Thaletas,  have  been  sometimes  considered 
more  ancient,  belong,  according  to  undoubted  testi- 
mony, to  a  later  period.11  Plutarch  dates  the  second 
epoch  of  Spartan  music  from  Thaletas  the  Elyrian 
(whose  skill  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  ancient 
sacred  minstrels  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tarrha),0 
and  from  Xenodamus  of  Cythera,  and  Xenocritus  the 
Locrian,p  (whose  chief  compositions  were  pseans  and 
hyporchemes),  from  Polyrnnestus  of  Colophon,  and 
Sacadas  the  Argive,  the  latter  of  whom  distinguished 
himself  in  elegies  and  other  compositions  adapted  to 
the  flute,  the  former  in  the  orthian  and  dithyrambic 
styles,  and  also  as  an  epic  and  elegiac  poet.  Sacadas 
flourished  and  conquered  at  the  Pythian  games  in 
Olymp.  48.  3. 586  B.  C. ;  the  other  musicians,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  must  also  have  lived  about  the  same 
period.  Thaletas  was  however  earlier  than  Polym- 
nestusq  and  Xenocritus/  although  later  than  Terpander 

n  For  the  statements  of  Schol.  fore  he  is  unquestionably  of  a 

Od.  y.  267.  and  Eustathius  ad  later  date  than  Thaletas;  he  is 

1 .  concerning  an  ancient  Lace-  called  the  contemporary  of  Sa- 

dsemonian    named  Demodocus,  cadas,  who  flourished  about  the 

of  Sipias  a  Dorian,  of  Abaris  a  48th    Olympiad   (588   B.   C.), 

Lacedaemonian,  and  of  Probolus  but    was     probably    somewhat 

a  Spartan,  at   the   time  of  the  earlier.     According  to  Plutarch 

migration  of  the  Heraclidae,  are  Mus.  5.  he  was  mentioned  by 

hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  Alcman,  which   does  not  agree, 

mythical.  if  this  poet  lived  in  Olymp.  27 

0  B.  II.  ch.  1.  §  5.  (672  B-  C.),  where  he   is  gene- 
P   Concerning      whom      see  rally   placed  :    but    the    other 

Boeckh  Expl .  Find.  Ol.    X.  p.  date  of  the   ancient  chronolo- 

197.  gists   for  Alcman,  viz.  Olymp. 

1  Polymnestus  wrote  a  poem  42   (612  B.C.),    is    doubtless 
to   Thaletas   for    the    Lacedse-  more  correct. 

monians  (Paus.  I.  14.  3.),  pro-         r  Glaucus  ap.  Plutarch.  Mus. 
bably  after  his  death,  and  there-     10. 
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and  Archilochus,  and  therefore  lived  before  the  40th 
Olympiad,  or  620  B.  C.  To  these  musicians  Plu- 
tarch entirely  ascribes  the  introduction  of  songs  at  the 
gymnopsedia  of  Laced  semon,8  the  endymatia  at  Argos, 
and  some  public  spectacles  in  Arcadia.  The  regu- 
lations established  at  this  period  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued in  force  as  long  as  the  Spartan  customs  were 
kept  up,  and  were  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
changes  attempted  to  be  introduced  during  the  several 
epochs  of  Melanippides,  Cinesias,  Phrynis,  and  Timo- 
theus  the  Milesian  were  prevented  from  being  carried 
into  effect.  Thus  Ecprepes  the  ephor,  on  observing 
that  the  cithara  of  Phrynis  had  two  strings  more  than 
the  allowed  number,  immediately  cut  them  out ;  and 
the1  same  thing  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Timotheus 
at  the  Carnean  festival.11  The  account  is,  however, 
contradicted  by  an  improbable  story,  that  the  accused 
minstrel  justified  himself  by  referring  to  a  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Sparta,  which  had  a  lyre  containing  the 
same  number  of  strings/  At  least  Pausaniasy  saw  in 
the  hall  of  music  at  Sparta2  (a-xias),  the  eleven- 
stringed  cithara  which  was  taken  from  Timotheus,  and 
there  hung  up.  •  ^ ! 

8  Sosibius  ap.  Athen.  XV.  p.  p.  211.  Qvpaiav  for  IIvXcucu',  on 

678  B.  also  mentions  songs  of  which   however   there  is  some 

Thaletas  at  this  festival,  comp.  doubt.     See    vol.    I.    p.    309, 

Suidas  in    0a\7/rae.     It  seems  note m. 

however  probable  that  the  in-         *  Plutarch  Agis  10.  Lac.    A- 

troduction  here  mentioned  did  pophth.  p.  205. 
not  take  place  before  the  battle         u  According  to  Plutarch  Agis 

of  Thyrsea,  about  Olymp.   58.  10.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  251,  and  Ci- 

or   546   B.  C.,    since  much  of  cero  de   Leg.    II.    15.  compare 

the   musical  solemnities  of  the  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  XXXII.  p.  382 

gymnopaedia   referred     to    this  B.  ed.  Reisk. 
action,  Athen.  ubi  sup.   comp.         x  Artemon  ap.  Athen.  XIV. 

Etymol.  Mag.   in    yvfj.vo7ra.tdia,  p.  636  E. 
if  we  should   there  read   with         *  III.  12.  8. 
Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  2.         z  Etymol.  Mag.  in  <7/aae. 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  Spartan  decree  is  supposed 
to  exist,a  on  this  real  or  fabulous  transaction  respect- 
ing the  eleven-stringed  cithara  of  Timotheus.  It 
recites,  that  "  whereas  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  despising 
"  the  harmony  of  the  seven-stringed  cithara,  poisoned 
"  the  ears  of  the  young  men  by  increasing  the  number 
"  of  strings,  and  introducing  a  new  and  effeminate 
"  species  of  melody  ;  and  that  having  been  invited  to 
"  perform  at  the  festival  of  the  Eleusian  Ceres,  he 
"  exhibited  an  indecent  representation  of  the  holy 
"  rites,  arid  most  improperly  instructed  the  young 
"  men  in  the  mystery  of  the  labour-pains  of  Semele  *, 
"  it  is  decreed  that  the  kings  and  ephors  should  repri- 
"  mand  Timotheus,  and  compel  him  to  reduce  the 
"  number  of  strings  on  his  cithara  to  seven ;  in  order 
"  that  every  person  in  future,  being  conscious  of  the 
"  dignity  of  the  state,  might  beware  of  introducing 
"  improper  customs  into  Sparta,  and  the  fame  of  the 
"  contests  be  preserved  unsullied. "b  But  the  authen- 

a  Ap.  Boeth.  de  Musica  ad  the  decree  is  made  after  the 

calc.  Arati.  Oxon.  p.  66.  Also  manuscripts,  without  any  arbi- 

in  Casaubon  on  Athen.  VIII.  trary  introduction  of  laconisms ; 

p.  613.  (vol.  IV.  p.  611.  while  the  short  vowels  are 

Schweigh.),  Scaliger  on  Mani-  every  where  retained,  and  even 

lius,  Bulliald  on  Theon,  Leo-  the  singular  I  for  Y.  Eire^e  6 

pardus  in  his  Observations  Ttjuofeop  6  MtXqcrto/o  Trapyirope' 

Criticae,  Gronovius  Praef.  ad  vop  er  rav  a^erepav  TroXiv  TCLV 

Thes,  Ant.  Graec.  vol.  V.  from  iraXamv  poay  art/zao-^e,  KO.I  ray 

a  Cambridge  MS.,  Chishull  <5ia  TCLV  ITTTCL  ^op^ay  KtTapiTtv 

Ant.  Asiat.  p.  128,  and  with  a  aTroorpf^oyuevop  iroKityoviav  eto-a- 

collation  of  several  Oxford  ma-  yov  Xi/zatverat  rap  a/coap  rov 

nuscripts  (Cleaver's)  Decretum  vtov  ^ia  re  rap  7roXixol°^aP  KCU 

Lacedsemoniorum  contra  Ti-  rap  KCLLVOTCLTO^  TO  //eXtop,  ayevvt 

motheum  Milesium,  Oxonii  KCLL  TrotKiXav  O.VTL  cnrXoap  icai 

1177;  lastly,  Payne  Knight,  rera^uvap  apQiewirat  rav  /zoa^, 

Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  em  ^po/zarop  o-tviora/zevop  rav  TO 

sect.  7.  and  Porson,  Tracts,  p.  peXsop  SicurKetav  CLVTI  Tap  evap- 

145.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  I.  p.  506.  povio  irorrnv  avTiaTpofyov  ayuoi- 

3  The  following  recension  of  /3av    TrapaK-Xerete    h   K(U   error 
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ticity  of  the  inscription  is  so  doubtful,  to  say  no  more, 
that  we  dare  not  deduce  any  historical  inferences  from 
it.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  style  of  the  document 
appears  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  model  of  a 
common  Athenian  honorary  decree,  only  that  censure 
is  inserted  instead  of  praise  with  a  sort  of  mock  gra- 
vity. There  is  nothing  in  it  characteristic  of  Spartan 
manners,  but  much  that  is  foreign  and  almost  strange ; 
for  example,  it  is  not  even  stated  who  proposed  and 
approved  the  decree.  Secondly,  a  decree  upon  such 
a  subject  is  not  consistent  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  government  of  Sparta,  which  was  distinguished 
by  its  summary  method  of  proceeding.  Every  ephor, 
as  inspector  of  the  games,  had  the  same  powers  indi- 
vidually as  are  here  attributed  to  the  whole  college, 
and  the  kings ;  who  had  (it  is  true)  a  place  of  honour 
at  the  public  games,  but  no  share  in  the  direction  of 
them.  The  Eleusinia,  in  the  form  of  a  theatrical  fes- 
tival, were  at  least  celebrated  in  Sparta  at  a  late  date.0 
That  Timotheus  should  have  ventured  to  produce  his 
"  Birth  of  Bacchus"  at  those  games  is  very  surpris- 
ing ;  but  still  more  so  is  the  account  of  his  having 
taught  it  to  the  Spartan  youths,  which  can  only  mean 
that  he  contrived  to  have  it  represented  by  the  young 
men  of  the  town.  Now  the  'Qftiv  of  Timotheus  was 
a  dithyrambic  ode  of  the  mimic  species,  which  was  a 
late  invention  performed  by  regular  actors,  not  by  a 


ayova  rap  EXeunwap  Aajuarpop  rap     vTroXiTrojuevov      rap 

aTrptTTC  SiecrKeiaffctTO  TCLV  TV  jutrw  oVop  ijcaorop  TO  rap  TroXtop  /3apop 

Sia&Keiav  rav  yap  E^ueAap  odiva  opor  evXa/3erai    errav    S?rapraj/ 

OVK  eroiKa  Top   veop   dtdaiace  Se-  €7rt0epcv  n  rov  p,e  KaXov  trov  JJ.E 

tWrat  ap  Trtpt  TOVTOLV  rop  /3a<n-  TTOTE      raparnrai     fcXtop  ayovov 

Xeap    KO.I  rop  €<£opop  jue/i^/arrat  (according   to  Porson,  77  rwv  p) 

$€  KO.I  TOLV  TTOTL  rap  aperap  K'X«op  ayofrwf-). 

rapTrepir-          c  B.  II.  ch.  10.  §  4. 
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public  chorus.  How  then  is  it  possible  that  the 
latter  should  have  been  the  case  at  Sparta  ?  The 
learned  distinction  between  different  styles  of  music 
in  the  decree,  clearly  savours  less  of  Laconian  brevity 
than  of  the  self-complacency  of  some  grammarian .d 
Most  of  the  expressions  used  may  be  traced  to  the 
comic  poets  of  Athens,  and  contain  no  Spartan  pecu- 
liarities, and  yet  an  accurate  explanation  of  them 
might  lead  us  into  many  difficulties.  Lastly,  the 
dialect  appears  to  me  to  be  the  composition  of  some 
one  who  had  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
peculiar  Spartan  inflections.  The  letter  P  is  most 
suspiciously  used  throughout  ;  the  author  had  evi- 
dently an  erroneous  notion  that  0  is  not  Laconian, 
and  should  be  changed  into  T,  instead  of  2.e  The 
editors  have  endeavoured  to  make  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  orthography  ;f  but  by  this  means  all  possi- 
bility of  criticism  is  made  hopeless.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  some  grammarian  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  draw  up  a  Laconian  decree  from  one  of  the  stories 
respecting  Timotheus,  the  interest  of  which  should 
consist  in  the  austerity  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  dialect.  That  the  inventor  really 
intended  it  for  a  public  monument,  is  evident  from  the 
ancient  style  of  writing,  which  was  abolished  at  Athens 


d  In   common      Greek,    inl  Valckenaer.  p.  379.),  without  a 

vviffTCLfjiEvo^  rrjv  rov  shadow  of   probability ;   for  KI- 

evriv  O.VTL  TJJQ  iva.p-  Taptrtv    KISAPI^IN,   for    ap- 

TrpoQ     rr\v    dvtlffrpofpv  ^LEVVLTCLI.  AMIIENNYTAI  (from 
a//7T£0>cu,   dp.(f>i£ffai   Hesychius), 

Thus,  for  example,  we  have  or     AMIIirENNYTAI      (from 

from  efloe,    the   Laconian  fiiorov,  Etym.   M.  p.   195.  45. 

form  of    which    was    BE2OP,  for  eVfloe  Aristoph.  Lys.  1090.); 

Valcken.  ad  Theocrit.  p.  282.  for  cVavayfcdrai  EUANArKA- 

1  For  instance,  MOYSQ  has  A I  from  Troirjou,  &c.  &c. 
been    written    for    prw     (see 
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at  the  archonship  of  Euclid,  and  in  Sparta  perhaps 
later.g  v  * 

In  Crete  the  national  music  was  once  formed  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  Lacedsemon,11  but  became 
relaxed  in  course  of  time.  In  a  Cnosian1  decree 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  an  ambassador  is  commended  for  having  often 
played  on  the  cithara  the  melodies  of  Timotheus,  Po- 
lyidus,k  and  the  ancient  Cretan  poets.  In  Argos,  too, 
the  first  person  who  used  a  cithara  with  more  than 
seven  strings  was  punished  ;!  and  in  Sicyon,  also,  there 
were  laws  appointed  to  regulate  musical  contests."1 

4.  The  chief  reason  why  the  state  constantly  inter- 
fered in  the  regulation  of  music  was,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered much  more  as  expressing  the  general  tone  of 
the  feeling  and  morals  of  the  people,  than  as  an  art 
which  might  be  left  to  its  own  capabilities  of  improve- 
ment. Historical  examples  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
close  connexion,  and  in  particular,  it  is  alleged  re- 
specting the  Dorians  of  Sicily,  that  by  introducing 
a  soft  effeminate  music,  they  destroyed  the  purity 
of  their  morals  ;n  while  the  strict  domestic  discipline 
at  Sparta  would  hardly  have  been  preserved  without 
the  assistance  of  the  ancient  style  of  music  which  was 
there  cultivated.  In  order  to  explain  this,  it  is  neces- 

%  That    it    was    a    common  theus,    Plutarch  Mus.  21.     A- 

practice  to   forge    Spartan    in-  then.  VIII.  p.  352  B. 

scriptions  is  remarked  by  Vale-  1  Plutarch  Mus.  37- 

kencer.  p.  257.      The  genuine-  mBoeckh  Inscript.  N°.  1108. 

ness   of  this    decree  was    first  Plutarch    Mus.   32.   ascribes   a 

questioned    by    Villebrun     ad.  moral  judgment  of  music  par- 

Athen.    VIII.    p.     352.     and  ticularly   to    the   Lacedsemoni- 

Heinrich  Epimenides,  p.  175.  ans,  Mantineans,  and  Pellene- 

11  Plat.  Leg.  II.    p.   660.  cf.  ans. 

III.  p.  680.  n  Max.  Tyr.  4.  p.  46.  21.  p. 

1  Chishull  Ant.  Asiat.p.  121.  216.  ed.  Davis,  cf.  Cic.  de  Leg. 

k  A  contemporary  of  Timo-  II.  15. 
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sary  to  observe,  that  in  those  times  music  formed  a 
much  more  universal  branch  of  education,  and  was 
practised  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  the  people  at  large, 
than  it  has  ever  been  since.0  We  may  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  music,  as  it  from  time  to  time  fell  more  into 
the  hands  of  individual  artists,  whilst  the  populace, 
which  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  took  a  part  in  the  exhi- 
bition, gradually  became  mere  spectators.  The  com- 
mand of  an  ancient  Delphic  oracle,p  that  public 
thanksgivings  should  be  offered  to  Bromius  by  the 
whole  people  for  a  fruitful  year,  by  singing  choruses 
in  the  streets,  was  also  followed  at  Sparta,  at  least  in 
the  Gymnopeedia.  At  this  festival  large  choruses  of 
men  and  boys  appeared,q  in  which  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  doubtless  took  part.  From  this 
circumstance  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  market 
was  called  chorus  ;r  and  it  is  probable  that  the  spacious 
(eupv%opoi)  cities  of  Homer  were  merely  furnished 
with  open  squares  large  enough  to  contain  such  nu- 
merous choruses.  It  was  at  these  great  city  cho- 
ruses that  those  of  blemished  reputation  always 
occupied  the  hindermost  rows  :s  sometimes,  neverthe- 
less, men  of  consideration,  when  placed  there  by  the 
arranger  of  the  chorus,  boasted  that  they  did  honour 
to  the  places,  the  places  did  not  dishonour  them.1 


0  As  was  always  the  case   in  p 

Arcadia,  according  to  Polybius  *  See     the    apophthegm     of 

IV.  20.  7.  Damonides,  Plutarch   Reg.    A- 

P  Ap.  Demosth.    in   Mid.   p.  pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.   Apophth. 

15.  compare  Buttmann's  Com-  p.  203.  where  however  ^o^ayoQ 

mentary,  p.  35.  is   put    instead     of    x°P07rot<^» 

1  Sosibius  ap.  Athen.  p.  678  which  magistrate  had  the  regu- 
B.  lation  of  the  choruses  in  gene- 

'•Pausan.  III.  11.7.  ral   (Xen.   Ages.    2.    17.  >lu- 

s  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  IX.   5.    iv  tarch  ubi   sup.   p.   173.  but  in 

e  rac  ETroreiSiffrovQ  x^~  Herodotus   VI.    67.  there  is  no 
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Those  placed  at  the  back  of  the  chorus  were  called 
(like  the  soldiers  arrayed  behind  the  line  of  battle) 
"fyihsig  ;u  the  choregus,  however,  did  not  merely  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  chorus,  but  he  also  led  it  in  per- 
son ;  and  indeed  a  choregos  once  performed  the  duties 
of  flute- player  at  Lacedsemon.*  If  then  every  citizen 
took  some  part  in  these  choruses,  it  follows  that  they 
must  have  been  trained  to  them,  and  have  practised 
them  from  childhood ;  as  we  know  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  whole  musical  instruction  of  Crete  and 
Sparta  was  intended  as  a  preparation  for  them.7 
Accordingly,  the  musical  school  was  called  chorus 
among  the  Dorians  ;z  in  musical  training  there  was 
a  constant  reference  to  the  public  choral  dances. 
Hence  we  perceive  that,  at  least  in  early  times,  a  cer- 
tain cultivation  of  music  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  national  manners  was  common  to  all  Spartans  ; 

and  the  saying  of  the  poet  Socrates,a  "  that  the  bravest      * 

"  of  the  Greeks  also  made  the  finest  choruses,"  was 
peculiarly  applicable  to  them  ;  also  Pratinas  the  scenic 
poet  speaks  of  "  the  Lacedaemonian  cicada,b  as  ready  for 


reason  to  introduce  him  on  where  I  preferred  the  expl ana- 
conjecture)  ;  and  the  saying  of  tion  of  Hesychius  to  that  of 
Agesilaus,  Plutarch  Lac.  A-  Suidas. 

pophth.  p.  173  (where  however         x  Aristot.  Polit.  VIII.  6.  6. 
it   is    erroneously    stated    that         ?  Plato  Leg.  II.  p.  666. 
Agesilaus  was  appointed  king         z  Pollux  IX.  5.41. 
when  a    boy).     The  author   of        a  Ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  628  F. 

the     Agesilaus     attributed     to  Schweighseuser  asks  who   this 

Xenophon   states,   that    Agesi-  poet  Socrates  was  ?      I    believe 

laus,  before  the  capture  of  Pei-  the  passage  is  from  the  Upooi- 

raeum,   returned   home,  though  pov,  or  Hymn  to  Apollo,  which 

lame,  in  order  to   be  conducted  the  philosopher  composed  when 

to  his  place   by  the  choropceus  in  prison. 

at  the  paean  of  the  Hyacinthia;         b  The  cicada  was  considered 

but  he  clearly   confounds  him  as  a  musical  animal,  and  sacred 

with  the  Amy  cleans.  to  Apollo. 
u  Above,  page   262,    note^ 
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"  the  chorus."0  In  later  times,  indeed,  the  numbers  of 
the  citizens  in  Sparta  so  greatly  diminished,  and  war 
occupied  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  that  the 
favourable  side  of  Spartan  discipline  was  cast  into  the 
shade,  and  Aristotle  ascribes  with  truth  to  the  Spartans 
of  his  time  a  just  discrimination  and  taste  for  music, 
but  no  scientific  knowledge  of  it.d 

The  cultivation  of  music,  however,  was  the  more 
general  among  the  Dorians  and  kindred  race  of 
Arcadians,  from  the  circumstance  that  women  took  a 
part  in  it,  and  sang  and  danced  in  public  both  with 
men  and  by  themselves.6  On  the  nature  of  the  par- 
thenia,  or  the  choruses  performed  by  girls,  the  charac- 
ter and  education  of  Doric  virgins  enable  us  to  decide 
with  confidence,  when  we  are  told,  that  the  parthenia 
were  accompanied  by  Dorian  music,  and  there  was 
something  in  them  exceedingly  grave  and  solemn/  It 
appears  likewise,  that  aged  persons,  who  at  Athens 
would  have  been  ridiculed  for  dancing  at  religious 
ceremonies,  at  Sparta  often  took  a  part  in  the  great 
choruses,  as  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  the  three 
great  choirs  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men,  which  seem 
to  have  danced  at  several  great  festivals/ 

5.  Having  now  in  the  foregoing  remarks  considered 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  race,  as  well  in  general 

c  Ib.  XIV.  p.  633  A.  223.  Ruhnken.  p.  449.  Bekker 

d  Aristot.  Polit.  VIII.  5.  and  Zenobius,  Apostolius,  &c.  They 

on  the  other  hand  see  Chamee-  are  said  to  have  been  instituted 

leon  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  184  D.  by   Tyrtseus    (Pollux    IV.    15. 

e  Above,  ch.  2.  §   3.  ch.  4.  106.),    to  whom    Lycurgus    in 

§   1.  Hesychius  <f>ov\i$ep,  tap-  Lefcrat.   p.    162.   21.    ascribes 

Qivwv  x°P<>£»  Awpiele.  generally  a  large   share  in  the 

f  Boeckh   ad  Pindar,   fragm.  education  of   youth  at  Sparta. 

p.  598.  It  is  from  these  of  the    Spar- 

8  Plutarch    Lycurg.    21.    de  tans  that  Plato  copies  his  great 

amore   sui    15.    Lac.    lust.    p.  choruses.  Leg.  II.  p  664  sqq. 
251.     Schol.    Plat.    Leg.   I.    p. 
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as  with  respect  to  Sparta  in  particular,  we  shall  next 
give  some  account  of  the  progress  of  music  among  the 
several  states  of  that  race. 

That  the  religious  music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians 
originated  in  Crete,  has  been  shown  above  :h  and 
perhaps  the  loud  and  irregular  music  of  the  early 
Phrygian  inhabitants  first  awakened  a  taste  for  that 
art  among  the  Dorians.  The  nome,  the  psean,  and 
the  hyporcheme,'  had  been  known  in  Crete  from  an 
early  period,  though  the  more  polished  form  of  the 
two  last  was  introduced  by  Thaletas.  The  dances  in 
a  ring  were  often  connected  with  the  nome  and  hypor- 
cheme,  according  to  an  ancient  custom  in  Crete  and 
the  neighbouring  regions  ;  and  they  were  danced  by 
both  men  and  women. k  At  Sparta  there  were  the 
same  dancers,  known  by  the  name  of  e//2jao/,  or  orna- 
ments.1 The  youth  danced  first  some  movements 
suited  to  his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden 
followed  in  measured  steps,  and  with  feminine  ges- 
tures. The  Spartan  music  was  in  general  derived 
from  the  Cretan,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  disown  its 
origin ;  indeed  many  favourite  dances,  with  their 
tunes,  and  certain  pseans,  ordered  by  law  to  be  sung 
at  appointed  times,  together  with  many  other  kinds 
of  music,  were  called  Cretan.™  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  although  their  origin  may  ha\7e  been 

h  B.  II.  ch.  8.  §  11,  13.  seus  danced  thus  with  the  seven 

1  Concerning  these  songs,  youths  and  maidens  to  Cnosus. 

see   Athenaeus  IV.  p.    181  B.  Compare  Loheck  ad  Soph.  Aj. 

where  it  is    stated    that    turn-  698.  Kvoxrta  6p\rifiaTa. 

bling  (Kvfiurrav)  was  a  national  1  Lucian  de  Saltat.    12.    See 

custom  in  Crete,  and  in  general  Meursius  Orchestra,  torn.  V.  p. 

Aristoxenus  ap.   Athen.    XIV.  237. 

p.  630  B.  n*  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p. 

k  Above,  ch.  4.  §  1.  Eusta-  481  D. 

thius  ubi  sup.  relates  that  The- 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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similar,  their  progress  and  development  were  very 
different.  The  Cretan  music  appears  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  warlike  and  religious,  while  the 
Spartan,  from  the  time  of  Alcman,  was  adapted  to 
more  various  purposes.  Peculiar  kinds  of  Lacedae- 
monian dances  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Clei- 
sthenes  of  Sicyon  ;n  they  consisted  both  of  motions 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  Aristoxenus  states  of  se- 
veral ancient  national  dances.0  The  early  zeal  for 
music  in  these  regions  is  shown  by  the  contests  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Ithome  in  Messenia,  in  which 
Eumelus  engaged  before  the  first  war  with  Lace- 
dsemon  :p  the  contests  of  the  Muses  connected  with 
the  Carnean  festival  began  in  the  26th  Olympiad 
(676  B.  C.).  In  the  time  of  Polycrates,  Argos  pos- 
sessed the  most  celebrated  musicians  in  Greece,q 
particularly  flute-players  ;  about  the  48th  Olympiad 
(588  B.C.)  Sacadas  wrote  poetry,  composed  music, 
and  played  lyric  songs  and  elegies  to  the  flute:1  a 
particular  kind  of  flute  was  called  the  Argive.8  Si- 
cyon also  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  these  im- 
provements :  for  after  Sacadas  had  thrice  gained  the 
prize,  Pythocritus  of  Sicyon  was  victorious  in  six 
following  contests;*  and  the  dithyrambic  chorus  to 
the  flute  was  performed  there  with  great  skill  and 
effect.11  That  at  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Phlius,  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  gave  a  peculiar  turn  to  music 

n  Herod.  VI.    129.   compare  of  Simonides  or    Bacchylides, 

Wesseling's  note.  Bmnck's   Analect.  vol.    I.    p. 

0  Athenaeus  I.  p.  22  D.  141.  Gaisford's  Poet.  Min.  vol. 
P  Pausan.  IV.  33. 3.  I.    p.     383.      Neue    Bacchyl. 

1  Herod.  III.  131.  fragm.  61. 

r  Boeckh  ad  Pindar,  fragm.  s  Pausan.  IV.  27.  4. 

inc.    88.     Concerning   Hierax,  *  Pausan.  VI.  14.  5. 

see  below  §  7.     Ariston  is  also  u  See  the  ancient  Epigram  in 

mentioned  as  an  ancient  flute-  Athensetis  XIV.  p.  629. 
player  of  Argos,  in  an  epigram 
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and  poetry,  has  been  remarked  above/  and  will  be 
explained  at  greater  length  hereafter.  In  Sicily  the 
worship  of  Demeter  prevailed,  which  was  always 
attended  with  a  degree  of  licentiousness ;  the  Syra- 
cusan  choruses  of  iambistsy  were,  without  doubt, 
connected  with  this  worship.2  The  circumstance  that 
the  effeminate  dances  of  the  lonians  were  celebrated 
there  in  honour  of  Artemis,a  was  probably  occasioned 
by  music  having  degenerated  in  that  island.b 

6.  We  do  not  intend  to  consider  the  subject  of 
dancing  independently  of  music  ;  as  this  combination 
appears  to  be  most  convenient  for  our  purpose  of 
ascertaining  its  importance  as  connected  with  man- 
ners and  public  education.  Dancing,  when  it  did 
not  merely  accompany  the  time  of  the  music,  in- 
clined either  to  gymnastic  display  or  to  mimicry; 
that  is,  it  either  represented  bodily  activity,  or  it 
was  meant  to  express  certain  ideas  and  feelings. 
The  gymnastic  dancing  was  no  where  so  much 
practised  as  at  Sparta,  where  the  ancient  connexion 
between  the  musical  school  and  the  palaestra,  and  of 
both  with  the  military  exercises,0  was  more  strictly 
maintained  than  in  any  other  state.  Indeed  the  march 
of  the  Spartans  and  Cretans  had,  on  account  of  its 
musical  accompaniment,  some  resemblance  to  a  dance. 

*  B.  II.  ch.  10.  §  6.  Cleobcea  brought  the  mystical 

y  Athen.  V.  p.  181  C.  rites  of  Demeter  from  Paros  to 

z  The  ictpj3l£ctv  is  also  else-  Thasos. 

where  connected  with  this  wor-  *  Particularly     of     Artemis 

ship ;  compare  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  Xtruyca,  as  appears  from  Athe- 

XXI.  p.  216.  Davis,  and  the  nseus  p.  629  E.  who   was  also 

general  expression  trucfXifav  for  originally 'Ionic,  b.  II.  ch.  Q. 

opX«T<r0at,  Theophrast.  ap.    A-  §  5. 

then.   I.  p.  22  C.     And  Archi-  b  Athen.  IV.  p.  103. 

lochus  perhaps  belonged  to  the  c  On  which   see  Athen.    p. 

colony  in    which  the  priestess  624  B. 

z  2 
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For,  whereas  the  other  Greeks  either  marched  to 
battle  without  any  music,  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Achseans,  or,  like  the  Argives,  made  use  of 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets/  the  Cretans  advanced  to  battle 
to  the  sound  of  the  lyre,dd  the  Spartans  to  that  of  the 
flute.6  This  last  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an 
innovation;  for  Alcman  the  Laconian  mentions  the 
cithara  ;f  and  the  Cretans  also  introduced  the  flute  in 
their  army,g  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  flute  had 
become  the  common  instrument  at  Sparta ;  probably 
because  the  cithara  was  not  fitted  for  uniting  large 
bodies  of  men,  its  sound  being  too  low  to  produce  any 
effect,  even  during  a  complete  stillness.  The  sound 
of  flutes  was  doubtless  more  piercing,  and  particularly 
when  a  great  number  of  pipers  (who  in  Sparta  formed 
several  native  families)11  played  the  tune  for  attack. 
Thucydides  remarks  that  this  was  not  for  any  reli- 
gious purpose,  but  that  the  troops  might  march  in  time, 


dPausan.  II.  21.  3.     Comp-  e  Polyb.  IV.   20.   6.    Athen. 

Schol.   Soph.   Aj.  14.      Eurip.  XIV.  626.     Plutarch  ubi  sup. 

Phcen.      1386.      Athene    was  Lucian     de     Saltat.     10.    Dio 

evidently    the    patron    of   the  Chrysost.'  Or.  XXXII.  p.  380. 

trumpeters,    under    the    name  Reisk.  Gell.  N.  A.  I.  11.     Eu- 

2a\7rty£,  at  Argos  (an  allusion  stath.  ad  II.  \ff.  p.  1320.  3.  ed. 

to  which   see   in  JEsch.  Eum.  Rom. 

556.  Soph.  Aj.  17.),  because  f  Fragm.  14.  ed.  Welcker. 
she  was  tutelar  deity  of  the  Pausanias  III.  17.  5.  mentions 
flute-players ;  and  this  was  also  flute,  lyre,  and  cithara  toge- 
the  case  at  Sparta.  For  it  is  ther.  The  fabulous  narration 
plain  from  Polysenus  I.  10.  that  of  Polysenus  appears  to  me  to 
the  3ta/3ar//pia  were  offered  to  be  historically  refuted  by  Ale- 
Athene  on  the  boundaries  (b.  man,  as  also  by  that  remarked 
III.  ch.  12.  §  5.)  only  because  in  b.  II.  ch.  8.'§  11. 
she  presided  over  the  flutes,  g  Polyb.  IV.  20.  6.  Compare 
by  which  the  army  was  con-  Strabo  X.  p.  483  B. 
ducted.  h  B.  III.  ch.  2.  §  4.  ch.  12.  § 

dd  Athen.   XII.    p.  517    A.  5,  10. 
de  XIV.  p.  627  D.     Plutarch 
Mus.  26. 
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and  not  as  large  armies  are  apt  to  do,  fall  into  disorder.1 
The  general  term  for  a  tune  of  this  kind  was  emba- 
terion*  One  kind  of  nome  was  called  castoreum, 
which,  like  the  others,  was  played  on  the  flute,  when 
the  army  marched  in  line  to  meet  the  enemy.1  This 
had  the  same  rhythm™  as  the  other  embateria,"  viz.  an 
anapaestic  ;  both  in  its  measure  and  melody  there  was 
something  very  enlivening  and  animated,0  so  that 
Alexander  of  Macedon  always  felt  himself  inspired 
with  fresh  bravery  when  Timotheus  the  Theban  played 
the  castoreum  to  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  originally  set  in  the  Doric  mode,  and  bore  the 
character  of  Spartan  simplicity,  notwithstanding  the 
many  variations  which  were  afterwards  added.  p  Pin- 
dar is  reminded  by  its  name  of  Castor  the  horseman 
and  charioteer  ;q  but  I  do  not  perceive  what  relation 
the  most  ancient  use  of  this  nome,  as  a  march  for  the 
Spartans,  could  have  to  this  point  :  but  it  clearly  took 
its  name  from  the  Tyndaridse,  who  were  considered  as 


1  V.    70.       See    Lucian    de  hand  Polysenus  I.  10. 

Saltat.  10.  piov  Ev^i^niiffiv  auXdg)  ;   Kaoro- 

k  The  'ABwvtov  was  one  kind  petov   generally  being  used  for 

of  the  eTrtjGar^jOia,  according  to  the  music  of  instruments,  and 

Hesychius,   whose    gloss    oirep  £ju/3arr/ptov  the  song  itself. 
vorepov  Trapa  Aetr/Di'oie  a^ojuao-ffy,          m  Pollux  IV.  10.  78. 
as  well   as  the  name  itself,  is         n  Messeniacum   metrum  sen 

by   no  means  clear.     'EvoTrXia  em6afermm,Victormus,  p.  2522. 

in  Athenseus  ed.   Putsch.    Comp.   Hephsest. 


XIV.  p.  630  F.    Valckenaer  ad  pag.  25.  46,    1.  ed.   Gaisford. 

Theocrit.  Adon.  p.  283.  is  also  Schol.   Eurip.    Hec.    59.    and 

of  opinion  that   the  erupo-t'reioe  Demetrius  Triclinius  ad  Soph. 

Xopoe  to  the  flute  was  an  epfta-  Aj.  134.  Cic.  Qusest.  Tusc.  II. 

r//ptov  (from   dappelv)  ;   but  an  16. 

£/z/3ar//piov  was  not  a  chorus.  °  Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p.  251. 

1  Plutarch  de  Mus.  26.    Ly-  Valer.  Maxim.  II.  6.  2. 

curg.    22.   where   however  the  P  Pindar.  Pyth.  II.  69.  Her- 

KaoToptiov   jue'Xoe  of  the  flute-  mann  de  Dial.  Find.  p.  19,  20. 

players    is   distinguished   from  Boeckh  de  Metr.  Find.  p.  276. 

the  £///5arr/(Otoe  Tratdj/,  in  which  Expl.  Pyth.  II.  p.  249. 

the  king  joined   (on  the  other  q  Istbm.  I.  16. 
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the  leaders  of  the  Spartan  army/  That  of  the  poems 
of  Tyrtseus  the  anapaestic  verses  only  were  sung  as 
marches,  and  that  they  were  embateria,  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted.8  The  elegies  were  sung  in  campaigns, 
at  meals,  and  after  the  psean,  not  in  chorus,  but  singly, 
and  for  a  prize.  The  polemarch  decided/  and  the 
victor  was  rewarded  with  a  chosen  piece  of  meat.u 
The  Cretans  had  also  embateria,  named  after  Ibycus, 
a  musician.* 

7.  That  war  among  these  ancient  nations  had 
something  of  an  imitative  nature,  and  that  it  was  by 
imperceptible  transitions  connected  with  the  pure 
imitations  of  art,  I  have  already  attempted  to  show  ;y 
arid  the  same  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
just  said.  A  transition  of  this  kind  was  formed  by 
the  Pyrrhic  dance,  the  dancers  of  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  practised,  armed  and  expert  combatant 


rB.  II.  ch.  10.  §  8.  A 
third  supposition  is  that  of  the 
Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Pyth.  II. 
127,  that  the  VO/JLOQ  took  its 
name  from  the  Dioscuri,  as 
being  the  inventors  of  the 
Pyrrhic  dance  (comp.  Plat. 
Leg.  VIL  p.  195.  Lucian  de 
Sal  tat.  10.)  But  in  the  Mw<mi 
of  Epicharmus  (ap.  Schol. 
Pind.  et  Athen.  p.  184  F.)  it 
was  only  stated  that  Minerva 
played  the  flute  for  the  Dios- 
curi to  the  evoTrXiog  VO^JLOQ  (i.  e. 
the  Pyrrhic),  and  hence  that  the 
flute  was  used  as  a  military  in- 
strument at  Sparta ;  but  not  a 
word  of  the  Ka<rro'p£ioc;  vopog. 

8  As,  for  instance,  ayer  & 
SirapraQ  evavcpov  in  Dion  Chry- 
sost.  Orat.  II.  p.  31  A.  ed. 
Reisk. ;  although,  according  to 
Hephaestion,  the  laconicumme- 


trum  was  a  tetrameter  catalecti- 
cus  in  syllabam,  with  a  spon- 
daic ending  ;  and  according  to 
M.  Victorinus  ubi  sup,  a  tri- 
meter catalecticus  in  syllabam. 

i  B.  III.  ch.  12.  §  4. 

uThis  very  precise  and  cre- 
dible account  is  given  by  Phi- 
lochorus  ap.  Athen.  p.  630. 
Lycurgus  in  Leocrat.  p.  212. 
ed.  Reisk.  states,  that  it  was 
sung  at  the  king's  tent  before 
the  battle.  Compare  Manso's 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  171. 
Conrad  Schneider  in  the  Stu- 
dien,  vol.  IV.  p.  18.  Franck's 
Tyrtseus,  p.  133. 

x  Hesych.  in  ifivKryp.  Write 
.  l\v  Trapu 


y  Troirjorafjie  voe, 
vrw  iica 


Book  III.  ch.  12.  §  10. 
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The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  undoubtedly  a 
production  of  the  Doric  nation  in  Crete  and  Sparta,a 
although  in  the  former  state  it  was  fabulously  con- 
nected with  the  Curetes  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
Idsean  Zeus,b  and  at  Sparta  with  the  Dioscuri.  It 
was  danced  to  the  flute,c  and  its  time  was  very  quick 
and  light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic 
foot.  Hence  in  Crete  Thaletas  was  able  to  add 
hyporchematic  or  mimic  variations  to  it,d  which  had 
likewise  quick  measures.  From  this  account  it  may 
be  also  inferred  that  the  war-dance  of  Crete  was  of  an 
imitative  kind  ;  and  indeed  Plato  says  of  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  in  general  that  it  imitated  all  the  attitudes  of 
defence,  by  avoiding  a  thrust  or  a  cast,  retreating, 
springing  up,  and  crouching,  as  also  the  opposite 
movements  of  attack  with  arrows  and  lances,  and  also 
of  every  kind  of  thrust.6  So  strong  was  the  attach- 
ment to  this  dance  at  Sparta,  that,  long  after  it  had  in 
the  other  Greek  states  degenerated  into  a  Baccha- 
nalian revel,  it  was  still  danced  by  the  Spartans 
as  a  warlike  exercise,  and  boys  of  fifteen  were  in- 
structed in  it.£ 

8.  But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  whence  we 
digressed,  the  connexion  between  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises and  dancing.  These  two  arts  were  connected 

z  Ib.  notes.  pears    that    there    were   there 

a  Plato   Leg.  VII.   p.  795.  also  the  similar  dances  of  op- 

Aristoxenus  ap.  Athen.  p.  630  airr]Q  and  tTri/cpi/vt^toe. 

E.  Strab.  X.  p.  467.      Nicol.         b  See  Hoeck's  Kreta,  vol.  I. 

Damasc.     Kpijree.     Lucian    de  p.  212. 

Saltat.  8.  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth.         c  Above,  p.  342.  note  r. 

11.127.  Hesychius  in  Trvppi^i-        d  Schol.  Pind.  ubi  sup. 

fav.  Pollux  IV.  14.  99.  derives         e  Leg.  VII.  p.  815. 

two  tvoTrXot  opx//(me  from  Crete,         f  Athen.   p.   631  A.     Comp. 

the   Pyrrhic  and   the  Telesias,  Meursius    Orchestra   Op.    vol. 

comp."  Athen.  p.  630  A;    and  V.  p.  242.  Manso,  Sparta,  vol. 

from   Athen.  p.  629  C.  it  ap-  I.  part  II.  p.  175. 
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by  the  pentathlon,  a  pattern  of  adroitness,  activity, 
strength  and  measured  motions,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  flute.8  In  later  times  any 
tunes  were  used  for  this  exhibition  ;  but  earlier  certain 
fixed  measures  were  played,  one  of  which  had  been 
composed  by  Hierax,  a  disciple  of  Olympus  :h  nor  at 
that  time  did  distinguished  artists  disdain  to  appear  as 
actors  in  these  sports,  as,  for  example,  Pythocritus  of 
Sicyon.  At  Argos,  at  the  Sthenia,  the  combatants 
wrestled  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  ;*  and  a  melody  of 
this  same  Hierax  was  playedk  when  the  women  carried 
flowers  (at  a  festival)  to  the  temple  of  Here.  At 
Sparta  the  chief  object  of  the  Gymnopsedia  was  to 
represent  gymnastic  exercises  and  dancing  in  inti- 
mate union,  and  indeed  the  latter  only  as  the  accom- 
plishment and  end  of  the  former.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal games  at  this  festival  resembled  the  anapale,  or 
wrestling-dance;  the  boys  danced  in  regular  time 
with  graceful  motions  of  the  hands,  in  which  the 
methods  of  the  wrestling-school  and  the  pancration 
were  shown  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  this  dance 
had  some  mixture  of  the  Bacchanalian  kind.1  Thus 
also  the  youths  (ephebi)  of  Sparta,  when  they  were 
skilled  in  their  exercises,  danced  in  rows  behind  each 
other,  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  first  military,  then 
choral  dances,  and  at  the  same  time  repeated  two 
verses,  of  which  one  was  an  invitation  to  Aphrodite 


s  As  is  frequently    seen  on  adopted, 

vases.  *  Athen.  p.  678  B.  and  com- 

h  Plutarch.  Music.  26.  Comp.  pare  p.  631  B.  p.  632  C.  Con- 
Pollux  IV.  10.  79.  cerning     the    gymnopsedia     in 

1  Plutarch  ubi  sup.  general,    see    Meurs.   Orchest. 

k  That  is,  if  the  emendation  p.  202.  and  the  passages  cited 

.of  Salmasius,  iepaKiov  for  depa-  by   Creuzer   Comment.    Herod. 

Ktov,  in  Pollux  IV.  10.  78,  is  vol.  I.  p.  230. 
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and  Eros  to  join  them,  the  other  an  exhortation  to  one 
another."1  There  was  also  a  dance  with  a  ball  at 
Sparta  and  Sicyon.n  The  Bibasis,  a  dance  of  men 
and  women,  was  of  the  gymnastic  kind ;°  all  the 
dancers  struck  their  feet  behind,  a  feat,  of  which  a 
Spartan  woman  in  Aristophanes  prides  herself.p  Prizes 
were  given  to  the  most  skilful ;  and  we  are  told  by  a 
verse  which  has  been  preserved  that  a  Laconian  girl 
had  danced  the  Bibasis  a  thousand  times  more  than 
any  other  had  done.q  Besides  the  Bibasis  the  Dipodia 
is  mentioned  ;r  but  so  little  is  known  about  it,  that  the 
origin  of  its  name  even  is  not  clear.8  In  a  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  a  chorus  of  Lacedaemonians  danced  a 
Dipodia  to  the  flute,  and  sing,  chiefly  in  trochaic 
metre,  of  the  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemi- 
sium,  and  the  friendship  of  Sparta  and  Athens  ; 
after  which  follows  another  song,  which  was  pro- 
bably danced  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  the 
chorus  implores  the  Laconian  Muse  to  come  from 
mount  Taygetus,  and  to  celebrate  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Sparta ;  and  urges  itself  to  the  dance  in  words 
which  give  a  very  good  idea  of  its  character :  "  Come 

ra  TTo'ppo)  Troupe  -rro'da  yu£ra/3are,  q  Cited  by  Pollux,  ^(i\ia  TTOKO, 

teal  i:<i>/m£arc  /3c'Xriov,  Lucian  de  /3t/3avrt  (rather  /3//3<m)  TrXftora 

Salt.  10.  11.  <$rj  rwv  7T/7  TTOKCI,  which  becomes 

n  Athen.  p.    14  D.  from  Di-  a  trimeter  iambic  by  the  omis- 

caearchus    and    Hippasus.     At  sion  of  the  first  TTOKU. 

Argos    the    choruses    of   boys  r  Pollux  IV.  4.   101.     Hesy- 

were  called  BaXXa^pa^at.    Plu-  chius  in   v.     See  Meurs.    Or- 

tarch  Qusest.  Grsec.  51.  p.  405.  chest,  under  Snrofiia,  dicuroSiff- 

0  Pollux  IV.  14.  102.  pog  TroSiicpa. 

P  Lysist.  82.     The  aVaXctKTt-  8   Perhaps  it  was    connected 

£uv    of   the     Spartan    women  with  the  trochaic  dipodia,  which 

when  dancing  is  mentioned  in  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 

Oribasius    Med.    p.     121.    ed.  mon  metre  in  these  choral  songs, 

Mosq. ;  the  e/cXafcrt'oyzara,   as  a  though    mixed     with      cretics, 

woman's   dance    in    general   is  spondees,  dactylic,  and  logaredic 

mentioned  by  Pollux  ubi  sup.  verses. 
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"  hither  with  a  light  motion  to  sing  of  Sparta.  Where 
'•'  there  are  choruses  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  the 
"  noise  of  dancing,  when,  like  young  horses,  the 
"  maidens  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  rapidly  move 
"  their  feet ;  while  their  hair  floats,  like  revelling 
"  Bacchanals ;  and  the  daughter  of  Leda  directs  them, 
"  the  sacred  leader  of  the  chorus.  Now  bind  up  the 
"  hair,  and  leap  like  fawns ;  now  strike  the  measured 
"  tune  which  gladdens  the  chorus."1  Many  points  in 
this  description  remind  us  of  the  dances  of  the  Laco- 
nian  maidens  at  the  worship  of  Artemis  of  Caryse, 
which  were  animated  and  vehement.11 

9.  We  now  come  to  the  dances  whose  object  was 
to  express  and  represent  some  peculiar  meaning. 
This  was  either  some  feeling  (to  which  class  almost 
all  the  religious  as  well  as  the  theatrical  dances 
belong)  or  some  outward  object;  to  which  we  may 
refer  the  mimic  dances.  To  the  latter,  the  Pyrrhic 
and  the  Gymnopeedian  dances  belong,  and  to  the  reli- 
gious, the  Hyporcheme,  which  we  treated  of  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  Apollo. x  Of  this  descrip- 
tion was  perhaps  the  Bryallicha,y  a  dance  in  honour  of 

*  Aristoph.  Lysist.  ad  fin.  p.aivai  is  defended  against  Toup 

u  Some  rites  of  Bacchus  were  andMeineke(Euphorion.fragm. 

mixed  with  the  worship  of  the  42.  p.    93.)  by    Philargyr.   ad 

Caryatan   Artemis,  as  may  be  Virg.  Georg.  1 1. 487.  who  trans- 

seen   from    Servius    ad    Virg.  lates    the     name    by  furiosce 

Eclog.  VIII.   30 ;    hence    the  Bacchte.     The  Caryatides,  who 

dances  of  this  goddess  were  of  danced     with    uplifted    hands, 

a  wild  and   violent   character.  (Lynceusap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  241 

Accordingly,  Praxiteles  (Pliny,  D.)  may  be  recognised  in  many 

H.    N.    XXXVI.    4.)     made  reliefs  as  young    women  with 

a  joint  composition  of  Carya-  their   garments    girt    up    and 

tides  and  Thyades  ;  and  Pra-  lightly  clad, 

tinas  (Athen.  X.  p.  392.)  wrote  x  B.  II.  ch.  8.  §  14. 

a  play  called  Av/zat^at  $  Ka-  ?  Pollux  IV.  14.  104.  where 

pvdn&e,  the  former  of  whom,  for  fiapv\\iKa  write  with  Schnei- 

also  called  bvapaivat,  occur  as  der  (in  v.) 
Bacchantes.     The    form 
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Artemis  and  Apollo,  danced  by  women,  or,  as  some 
assert,  by  men  in  hideous  women's  masks,  who  at  the 
same  time  sang  hymns  to  the  two  deities.2  The  name 
signifies  a  violent  leap  ;  and  from  what  we  can  gather 
elsewhere  respecting  the  character  of  this  dance,  it 
appears  to  have  been  irregular  and  licentious.  How 
it  agrees  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  one  does  not 
exactly  perceive,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  some  fable 
in  the  history  of  that  god  was  represented  in  a  mimic 
style,  which  admitted  of  such  irregularity.  The 
worship  of  Artemis,  however,  had  other  forms  which 
produced  these  licentious  dances,  as  in  Laconia  itself 
the  Calabis.a 

A   few  particulars    respecting    several   Laconian 
dances  have  been  preserved  by  a  grammarian,b  whose 


Trapa 
6p~ 


z  Hesychius  has 
\opol  TIVEQ 
A6.K(t)ffiv  ;  then 
Xr/orcu  from  Ibycus  and  Ste- 
sichorus;  next  ppv^aXi^a  (but 
the  order  of  the  letters  requires 
BPYAAAIXA),  in  the  sense  of 
frightful  female  masks,  from 
Rhinthon  ;  and  (3pv^aXi^ag 
BPYAAAIXAS)  rag  /uaXXu- 
Sag,  Aa/cwvee  ;  and,  lastly, 
/^puXXo^flreu,  persons  who  sang 
hymns  in  hideous  female  masks. 
The  original  forms  appear  to 
have  been  ppvaXXi%a  for  the 
dance,  (3pvaXXi^a  for  the  mask, 
and  flpvaXXtKTris  (like  dcucqXcjc- 
rr]o)  for  the  dancer. 

a  Vol.  I.  p.  377,  note8. 

b  Pollux  IV.  14.  104.  i\v  U 
Tiva  KOI  Aafcwvtfoa  op^fiara- 
t)et/uaXtcr  SeeXrjvot  c)'  ijaav  KCU 
«?r'  avrolg  Sdrypot  vTrorpo^a 
KOI  'idvpfioi  CTT* 
Kal 


BpvaXXt^ov- 
yovvro    (He    yvvaiKEG   ' 
KOI  'Aprcui^i-     oi 

VTTO     (jaKrrjpiotg    TY\V 


Kb)\(*>V 


KOI    jjLrjves    Xa- 
pivwv  fjLfv  op^r/^ta,  eTrwvv^LOV  3* 
3\v  TOV  ft/pavroc  avXrjrov'      rvp- 
e  efcaXetro  ro  6p^r)p,a  TO 


EKaXovv    Si    %g    efju/JiovvTO    rove 


\afjLTrpoTepa 


In  this  passage 
there  is  nothing  altered  except 
and  BpvaXX/^ov  for 
and  /3apvXX/xov, 
i\v  f]v  for  Xayn- 
Trporepav  ^e  ffv  ;  and  /it^Xinjv 
for  uifti}rijn)v,  as  a  friend  of  the 
author's  has  proposed  (G.  A. 
Schoell,  de  origine  Grceci  dra- 
matis, p.  97.  ),  which  gives  the 
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account  we  will  insert  at  full,  adding  only  some 
remarks  of  our  own.  "  The  Deimalea  was  danced 
"  by  Sileni  and  Satyrs  waltzing  in  a  circle"  its 
name  being  perhaps  derived  from  the  cowardice  (SsT/xa) 
of  these  "useless  and  worthless  fellows,"  as  Hesiod 
calls  them.0  "  The  Ithymbi  was  danced  to  Bacchus, 
"  the  dance  of  the  Caryatides  to  Artemis  ;  the  Bry- 
"  allicha  was  so  called  after  its  inventor  Bryalli- 
"  chus ;  it  was  danced  by  women  to  Apollo  and 
"  Artemis."  The  following  dances  also,  as  appears 
from  the  conclusion,  were  Laconian.  "  The  Hypo- 
"  gypones  imitated  old  men  with  sticks.  The  Gy- 
"  pones  danced  on  wooden  stilts,  and  wearing 
"  transparent  Tarentine  dresses.  The  Menes  was 
"  danced  by  Charini?  and  took  its  name  from  the 
"  flute-player  who  invented  it.  There  was  a  Bac- 
"  chanalian  dance  called  Tyrbasia"  probably  resem- 
bling the  Argive  Tyrbe,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
its  intricate  mazes.  "  A  dance  in  which  they  mi- 
"  micked  those  who  were  caught  stealing  the  remains 
"  of  meals  was  called  Mimetic.  But  the  Gymno- 
"  pcedia,  danced  with  jests  and  merriment  >  was  more 
"  splendid."  The  merry  spirit,  and  the  love  for  comic 
exhibition,  which  produced  all  these  mimic  dances,  is 
shown  in  these  imperfect  notices,  the  deficiencies  of 
which  we  can  only  supply  in  one  instance,  viz.  in  the 
account  of  the  Deicelictee  (or  Mimeli) .  There  was  at 


same    sense    as    fctj^XurruajV*  SetfjiaXla  is  not  however  at  all 
which  I  had  formerly  proposed,  certain ;   and  still  less  the  word 
as  fjupriXol  and  ^ei/ojXtorat  were  pjivee,  a  little  lower, 
synonyms,  according  to  Suidas         d  On  the  Charinus  or   Gra- 
in 2w<r//3ioe-  cioso,  see  below,  ch.   7.   §  3 ; 
c  JEVOQ    obri&cLVtov    Sctrvpwv  and  on  the   Argolian  rvpj3r)y  b. 
Kdl  dp/xa^oepywv,  Hesiod.  ap.  II.  ch.  10.  §  6. 
Strab.  X.  p.  47 1 .     The  reading 
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Sparta  an  ancient  play,  but  it  was  probably  acted  only 
by  the  common  people,  and  quite  extempore,  nor  ever 
by  regular  players.6  From  the  account  of  Nepos  it 
may  be  also  conjectured  that  it  was  performed  by 
unmarried  women.  The  name  Deicelictse  (or  Mi- 
meli)  merely  means  "  imitators  ;"f  but  it  came  to 
signify  only  comic  imitators.8  In  this  play  there  was 
not  (according  to  Sosibius)h  any  great  ail ;  for  Sparta 
in  all  things  loved  simplicity.  It  represented  in  plain 
and  common  language  either  a  foreign  physician  or 
stealers  of  fruit  (probably  boys),  who  were  caught 
with  their  stolen  goods  ;*  that  is,  it  was  an  imitation  of 
common  life,  probably  alternating  with  comic  dances. 

10.  In  Laconia  it  was  chiefly  the  lower  orders  who 
had  any  decided  love  for  comedy  and  buffoonery ;  for 
with  the  Dorians  we  only  now  and  then  discover  a  ray 
of  levity  or  mirth  piercing  the  gravity  of  their  nature. 
I  have  already  mentioned,1"  that  from  the  Helots,  who 
dwelt  in  the  houses  of  the  Spartans,  and  were  called 
Mothones,  or  Mothaces,  a  kind  of  riotous  dance  took 


e  Although  the  Spartans  also  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  746.     The  Laco- 

called  regular  actors  daKijX/Krcu,  nic  form  is  ^eiKijXiKraQ. 

Plutarch  Agesil.   21.   Lac.    A-  h  Ap.  Athen.    Eustath.   ubi 

pophth.p.  185.  Apostolius  XV.  sup.     Suidas  and  Phavorinus  in 

39.  Schol.  II.  x-  391.  £uo?Xi0ruJv,  and  Suidas  in  Sw- 

f  SiKrjXov  according  to  Hesy-  vipiog.     On  the  Lacedaemonian 

chius  avfynae,  '{ffiiov  Trapa  Aa-  mimicry    see     also    Boettiger 

Kaffir  perhaps  refers  to  the  fact  Quat.  setat.  reiscenicse,  p.  8. 

mentioned  in    vol.    I.    p.    66>  i  See    Plutarch    Lycurg.    i. 

note  q.  Kal   fyepovffi   KKiirrovTEQ^   ol  p.ev 
ffKEvoTroiol    Kal  .  eiri  TOVQ  Krjrrovc  /3a£i'£ovrc£  (rob- 

Sosibius    ap.    Athen.  hers  of  gardens),  ot  S*  tte  ra  rwv 

XIV.  p.    621  D.    Hesychius  in  civfy)wv     avaairia   TrapeiffpeovrfQ 

deiKrfXiaTal.  cf.  interprett.  They  (the  thieves  of  the  IwXopepr}  of 

were  p/zoXoyoi     according    to  Pollux  cited  in  p.  347,  note b. 

Hesychius  in  d/njXoi',    KUfjuicol  k  B.  III.  ch.  3.  §  3;  and  see 

according  to  Eustathius  p.  884.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  279.  Eq. 

23,  ffKWTTTiKol  according  to  Schol.  632. 
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its  name,  in  which  drunken  persons  were  probably 
represented ;  whence  perhaps  was  derived  the  story 
that  the  Spartans  intoxicated  their  slaves  as  a  warning 
to  their  children.  Other  dances  may  perhaps  have 
been  common  among  the  peasants,  and  particularly 
among  the  shepherds  of  remote  regions. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  allied  to  the 
present  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  bucolic 
poetry  of  the  ancients.  No  one  can  doubt  that  its 
mingled  character  of  simplicity,  nature,  and  buffoonery, 
was  copied  from  real  life.  Now  the  manners  which  it 
represented  could  neither  have  been  those  of  slaves, 
for  the  condition  of  slavery  does  not  admit  of  any  re- 
gular society ;  nor  yet  of  free  citizens,  for  the  rustic 
scenes  of  this  poetry  wholly  disagree  with  a  city  life. 
It  remains  therefore  that  it  imitated  the  life  of  sub- 
jects, of  bondmen,  such  as  existed  as  a  separate  class 
in  the  Doric  states,  and  accordingly  bucolic  poems  are 
commonly  in  the  Doric  dialect.  It  is  related,  that 
when  Xerxes  had  overrun  Greece,  and  the  Spartan 
women  could  not  perform  the  customary  rites  of  Arte- 
mis Caryatis,  the  shepherds  came  from  the  mountains, 
and  sang  pastoral  hymns  to  the  goddess.1  From  this 
confused  account  we  may  collect  that  in  the  north  of 
Laconia  there  had  been  some  rude  essays  of  pastoral 
poetry.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  shepherds  of 
Italy  and  Sicily  have  become  far  more  celebrated ; 
Epicharmus  mentions  their  bucolics  ^ooxo7uao-ju,o}), 
as  a  kind  of  dance  and  song  ;m  and  even  before  his  time 


1  Diomed.    3.    p.    483.    ed  of "Apre/iec 

Putsch.    Servius  ad  Virg.  Eel.  m  'Ev ' AXjcvoVi  KCU  kv  'O<W<r« 

I.      Donatus  Vit.  Virg.   p.  84.  vavayy,  Athen.  XIV.  p.  619 

sq.  Diomedes  also  connects  the  A.    Comp.    Hesych.   et  Etym. 

Sicilian  bucoliasms   with  rites  M.  in  v. 
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Stesichorus  had  formed  them  into  a  species  of  lyric 
poetry."  Nevertheless  their  origin  appears  not  to 
have  been  independent  of  one  another,  for  both  in 
Laconia  and  Sicily  the  name  of  Tityrus  was  used  for 
the  leading  goat  or  ram  of  the  flock.0  That  the 
same  name  should  equally  distinguish  the  human  and 
animal  leader  of  the  flock,  is  a  trait  of  the  simplicity 
of  those  men,  who  passed  their  days  among  valleys 
and  pastures,  harmlessly  tending  their  flocks,  and 
taking  no  more  notice  of  other  modes  of  life  than 
sending  from  time  to  time  the  produce  of  their  industry 
to  the  city.  Now  in  Sicily  these  shepherds  were  not 
of  Greek  extraction,  but  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
aboriginal  Siculian  population,  the  ancient  worshippers 
of  the  goddess  Pales  ;  p  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  bucolic  poetry  owed  its  origin  to  native  talent. 
Even  the  ancient  legend  of  Daphnis,  who  lost  his  eyes 
through  his  love  for  a  nymph,q  appears  to  me  rather 
of  a  Siculian  than  Grecian  cast ;  although  how  far  the 
character  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  native  inhabitants 
were  opposed,  is  a  very  obscure  subject  of  inquiry.1 


n  jElian.V.  H.  X.  18.  flute    called   TLrvpivog    by    the 

0  Tityrus,  according  to  Ser-  Italian    Dorians    (Artemidorus 

vius  ad  Eel.  I.  i.  was  aries  ma-  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  182  D.     Eu- 

;or,  qui  gregem  anteire  consue-  stath.    p.    1157.    38),   was  so 

veritt  lingua  Laconia  ;  a  goat,  named  from  a  shepherd. 

according  to    Schol.  Theocrit.  P  Of  the  Qeol  IlaXt/cot,  near 

III.  2.  Photius  in  v.      Tirvpos  mount  ^Etna,   which  evidently 

is   the   Doric  form  of  fficrvpos9  were   originally   identical   with 

which  also  originally  meant   a  the  goddess  Pales  of  the  Ro- 

goat;  whence  aiavpva.  (i.  e.  at.-  mans  j    and   consequently   her 

o-vjoiW),  or  ffiavpa,  a  goat-skin :  worship  belongs   to    the   Sicu- 

but   rirvpog    is    not    allied    to  lian  branch  of  the  Roman  reli- 

ffarvpoQ  (as  the  Schol.  Theocrit.  gion. 

III.  2.  VII.   12.    Eustath.  ad  «   Schol.    Theoc.    et    Virg. 

II.  r.  p.  1157.  39.  ed.  Rom.  ^Elian  ubi  sup. 

suppose ;  comp.  Creuzer,  Sym-  r  The  poems  of  Theocritus 

bolik,  vol.  III.  p.  197).     The  unluckily  give    little    informa- 
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1  1  .  To  .conclude  ;  as  in  Attica,  so  among  the  Do- 
rians, comedy  connected  itself  with  the  country  festi- 
vals of  Bacchus  ;  and,  as  Aristotle  says,8  originated 
from  the  extemporaneous  songs  of  those  who  led  the 
Phallic  processions,  which  were  still  customary  in 
many  Greek  cities  at  the  time  of  that  philosopher. 
Of  this,  Sicyon  furnishes  an  example.  There  was 
there  a  dance  called  'Axvjryjp,1  which  was  probably  of 
a  Phallic  nature  ;  and  also  a  comic  entertainment, 
called  the  Phallophori,u  in  which  the  actors,  with  their 
heads  and  faces  adorned  with  flowers,  but  unmasked, 
came  into  the  theatre,  in  stately  garments,  some  at  the 
common  entrance,  some  at  the  scene-doors  ;  the  Phal- 
lophorus,  his  face  smeared  with  soot,  walked  first  from 
among  them,  and,  after  giving  notice  that  they  came 
with  a  new  song  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  they  began  to 
ridicule  any  person  they  chose  to  select.  Thus  too  the 
Phlyaces  of  Tarentum  were  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  whose  festivals  were  accom- 
panied with  similar  rejoicings  in  Sicily.  x 

Yet  the  rites  of  Demeter  sometimes  gave  rise  among 
the  Dorians  to  lascivious  entertainments  of  this  kind, 
as  we  learn  from  the  description  in  Herodotus  of  the 
^Eginetan  choruses  of  women  at  the  festival  of  Arte- 
mis and  Auxesia,  which  provoked  others  of  their  sex 

,  tion  on  these  points,   as  the  bu-  proverb  fjuaporepog  M-opv^pv  ori- 

colics  are  those  which  show  the  ginally  referred    to    the    rude 

most  artifice  and  novelty.  mirth  at  the  vintage-festivals,  at 

s  Poet.  IV.  14.  which  it  was  common  in  Sicily 

*  Athen.  XIV.  p.  631  D.    At  (and  probably  elsewhere  also) 

Athens  too  the  country  Phallic  to  smear  the  face  with  the  juice 

festival  was  called  ioprrj  aX^ne-  of  the   grape.     In   Italy  there 

u  Semus   Delius   ap.   Athen.  were  also  at  the  festival  of  Ar- 

p.  621  F.  p.  622  C.    and  Sui-  terms   Corythallia  clowns,  with 

d 


as  in  ^ifjjjiog.     Compare  b.  II-     wooden  masks  (Kvpidpa),  called 
ch.  10.  §6.  KvpiTTol,  Hesych.  in  v. 

x  It  seems  probable  that  the 
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by  riotous  and  insulting  language.2  These  mockeries 
were,  however,  only  the  humour  of  the  moment,  and 
were  merely  accessaries  to  certain  dances  and  songs ; 
but  among  the  Megarians,  comedy,  we  know  not  by 
what  means,  obtained  a  more  artificial  character,  and 
a  more  independent  form. 


CHAP.  VII. 

§  1.  Origin  of  comedy  at  Megara.  §  2.  Life  and  drama  of  Epi- 
charmus.  §  3.  Traces  of  theatrical  representations  on  painted 
vases.  §  4.  Political  and  philosophical  tendency  of  the  drama 
of  Epicharmus.  §  5.  Mimes  of  Sophron.  §  6.  Plays  of 
Rhinthon.  §  1.  Origin  of  tragedy  at  the  city  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. §  8.  Early  history  of  the  Doric  tragedy.  §  9.  Character 
of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry.  §  10.  Doric  lyric  poets.  §11. 
Origin  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry.  §  1 2.  Character  of  the  Doric 
style  of  sculpture. 

1.  At  Athens,  a  coarse  and  ill-mannered  jest  was 
termed  a  Megarian  joke  ;a  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  certain  proof  of  the  decided  propensity  of  that 
people  to  humour.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  claims 
of  the  Megarians,  who  disputed  the  invention  of 
comedy  with  the  Athenians,1"  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out justice,  if  indeed  the  term  invention  be  at  all  ap- 

1  jEginetica,  p  .170.  sq.  Meyapiwc     Diogenian.     Prov. 

aAristoph.  Vesp.  57.  ye'Xwro  IV.    88.    App.    Vatic.    I.    46. 

MeyapoQev  K£K\epfjLf.vor.  Eupo-  Apostol.  VI.  2.    What  Aristotle 

lis  ap.  Schol.  Vesp.  57.  et  As-  ubi  sup.  relates,  refers   merely 

pas.  ad   Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  IV.  to  the    silly    and    unnecessary 

2.  20.  fol.  53  B.     ro    ovcw/uju'  display  of  a  Megarian  choregus 

icat     Meyapi/coV     /ecu  for  comedy,  in   the  embellish- 

a.     iftvvpov    yeXfSfftVj    we  meut  of  the  theatre, 
ra  rotefa  (as  emended  by         b  Aristot.  Poet.  3.    Aspasius 

Dobree  in  Person's  Tracts,  p.  ubi  sup. 
384.).     See  also  on  the  ye'Xwc 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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plicable  to  the  rise  of  the  several  branches  of  poetry, 
which  sprung  so  gradually,  and  at  such  different 
times,  from  the  particular  feelings  excited  by  the 
ancient  festival  rites,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps 
impossible,  to  fix  upon  the  period  at  which  the  species 
of  composition  to  which  each  gave  rise  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  called  a  particular  kind  of  poetry. 
Yet  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
Athenians  were  indebted  for  the  earliest  form  of  their 
comic  poetry  to  the  Megarians.  The  Megarian 
comedy  is  ridiculed  by  Ecphantides,  one  of  the  early 
comic  poets  of  Athens,  as  rude  and  unpolished,  which 
circumstance  alone  makes  its  higher  antiquity  pro- 
bable.0 Ecphantides,  whom  Aristophanes,  Cratinus, 
and  others,  ridicule  as  rough  and  unpolished,d  looks 
down  in  his  turn  on  those  who  had  introduced  comedy 
from  Megara,  and  claims  the  merit  of  first  seasoning 
the  uncouth  Megarian  productions  with  Attic  salt. 
But  one  of  the  earliest  introducers  of  comedy  was, 
according  to  the  most  credible  and  authentic  accounts, 
Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  an  ancient  village 
in  the  Megarian  territory  ;e  in  Attica  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  village  of  Icaria/  situated  on 

c  Ecphantides  ap.  Aspas.  ubi  Chcerilus,  p.  51   sq.  and   Mei- 

sup.  says,  MgyapiKT/e  Kw/za>£ta£  neke   Qusest.    Seen.  I.    p.    12. 

ao^i'   ov    SUifi-    yffxyvonrjv    TO  who  correctly  places  him   be- 

^pdfj,a  M-tyapLKov  Troieiv,  as  Mei-  tween  Magnes    and    Chionides 

neke  ad  Menand.   p.  382.   and  on  the  one  side,  and  Cratinus 

Quaest.   Seen.  I.  p.  6.  has  cor-  and   Teleclides  on    the    other, 

rectly  written,   i.e.   "the  song  about  Olymp.   80.   460  B.   C. 

"  which  I  sing  is  not  that  of  a  [See  also  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  II. 

"Megarian   comedy  ;     /  was  Introduction, p.  xxxvii.] 
"  ashamed   to  make   my   play         e  Aspasius   ubi    sup.  Schol. 

"  Megarian."  Dionys.    Thrac.     in    Bekker's 

d  Concerning    Ecphantides,  Anecdota  Gr.  p.  748.    compare 

see   Schneider  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  Bentley  Phalarid.  p.  261. 
VIII.  8.  Gaisford  ad  Hephsest.         f  Marm.  Par.  ep.  34.  Clem. 

p.  97.  and  particularly  Nseke's  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  308 
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the  borders  of  Megaris  and  Boeotia  ;g  where  it  is 
known  from  mythological  fables,  that  the  rural  festival 
-of  Bacchus  had  been  celebrated  from  an  early  period. 
The  argument  for  its  Doric  origin,  derived  from  the 
name  joiyujftS/a,  <c  the  village-song "  (the  Pelopon- 
nesians  calling  their  villages  xw^ai,  and  the  Athe- 
nians &?ju,oi),  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  as  the 
derivation  of  that  name  from  the  word  xo>ju,o£,  a  tu~ 
multuous  festival  procession,  is  far  more  probable. 
The  early  time  at  which  comedy  must  have  flourished 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  it  passed  over  to 
Athens  in  the  50th  Olympiad  ;h  but  of  its  character 
we  should  form  a  very  partial  judgment,  if  we  trusted 
implicitly  to  the  accounts  of  the  Athenian  neigh- 
bours ;  and  yet  we  have  no  other  means  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  ancient  comedy  of  Susarion,  and  of  the  Me- 
garians,  was  (as  is  clear  from  the  passage  of  Ecphan- 
tides)  founded  on  a  dramatic  principle  ;  although  a 
species  of  lyric  poetry,  also  called  comedy,  had  ex- 
isted from  an  early  period  among  the  Dorians  and 
^Eolians  ;l  nor  can  I  admit  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 

g  As  may  be  inferred  from  vol.  II.  p.  362  sqq.  and  Thi- 

Statius  Theb.  XII.  619.  ersch,  Einleitung  zu  Pindar,  p. 

h  According  to  Aristot.  Poet.  117.  with  the  opposite  remark 

3.  it  originated  during  the  ex-  on  the  ra  E-mviKia  KMJU^OC, 

istence  of  democracy  at  Me-  Goettingen  Review,  1821.  part 

gara;  but  the  period  of  popular  106.  p.  1050.  I  also  conceive 

rule  in  this  town  (b.  III.  ch.  that  the  comedies  of  Antheas 

9.  §  10.)  was  too  late  for  this  the  Lindian,  the  relation  (<n/y- 

to  be  strictly  true,  though  its  yevrio)  of  Cleobulus,  were  lyric  ; 

rise  was  probably  connected  who  passed  his  whole  life  in 

with  a  democratic  principle,  leading  processions  to  Bacchus, 

which  was  alive  at  Megara  and  also  practised  the  obscure 

before  the  time  of  Theagenes,  Trotr/o-tc  £m  avvQerwv  ovofjiarwv, 

and  after  his  downfall  was  con-  Athen.  X.  p.  445  A.  In  this 

tinually  on  the  increase.  instance  the  comedies  are  evi- 

'Boeckh,   Staatshaushaltung,  dently    only    procession-songs 

2  A  2 
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that  Epicharmus  and  Phormis  were  the  first  who 
wrote  a  comedy  with  a  plot  or  story  ;  previously  to 
those  poets,  only  some  extempore  and  abusive  speeches 
(iap£i£fjv)  were,  according  to  his  view  of  the  subject, 
introduced  between  the  songs  of  the  chorus  ;  but  if 
this  had  been  the  case,  the  Megarian  comedy  would 
not  have  differed  materially  from  the  Sicyonian  sports 
of  the  Phallophori,  nor  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion as  it  actually  did.  A  Megarian  actor,  named 
Mseson,  is  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  the  in- 
ventor of  masks  of  certain  characters  of  low  comedy, 
as  cooks,  scullions,  sailors,  and  the  like.k  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  these  Megarian  farces,  with  their 
established  or  frequently  recurring  characters,  had 
some  resemblance  to  the  Oscan  Atellane  plays. 

2.  It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  the  Megarian 
furnished  the  first  germ  and  elements  of  the  Sicilian 
comedy,  as  perfected  by  Epicharmus.  For  the  Me- 
garians  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  those  near  Athens,  laid 
claim,  according  to  Aristotle,1  to  the  invention  of 
comedy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  communication 
was  kept  up  between  those  two  states.  Now  it  is 
possible  that  comedy  was  brought  from  Megara  to 
Syracuse,  when  Gelon  (484  or  433  B.  C.)m  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
city;  and  thus  the  elements  of  comedy  which  ex- 
isted in  the  choruses  and  iambic  speeches,  were,  by 
their  subsequent  combination  with  a  more  improved 
species  of  poetry,  brought  to  maturity.  This  suppo- 


from  KuJpoQ.    The  same  is  like-  XIV.  p. 659  A.  Hesych.  in  Mat- 
wise  true  of  the  slanderous  co-  <rw»',  rerrt^.    Festus  in  Maeson. 
medies  of  Timocreon,  also  a  Rho-  cf.  Zenob.  Prov.  II.  11. 
dian,  Suidas  in  v.  ]  Poet.  III.  5. 
k   Aristoph.    Byz.    ap.   Ath.         m  B.  I.  ch.  6.  §  10. 
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sition,  however,  rests  upon  mere  conjecture.  Epi- 
charmus,  the  son  of  Helothales,n  must  have  gone  to 
Syracuse  at  this  emigration,  having  formerly  resided 
at  Megara  ;  but  he  cannot  be  considered  as  the  per- 
son who  really  introduced  comedy  at  Syracuse,  as  he 
had  lived  only  a  short  time  at  Megara  ;  he  was,  as  we 
are  credibly  informed,  a  native  of  Cos,0  and  went  to 
Sicily  with  Cadmus,  that  is,  about,  or  soon  after,  480 
B.  C.,p  and  he  must  at  this  time  have  been  at  least  a 
youth,  in  order  to  have  acquired  a  name  and  influence 
in  the  reign  of  Hieron  (between  478  and  467  B.C.)q 
In  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Cos,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  was  likewise  a 
physician,  which  was  the  regular  profession  of  his 
brother,  his  family  being  probably  connected  with 
that  of  the  Asclepiadse.  Phormis,  or  Phormus,  who 
by  Aristotle  and  others  is  often  mentioned  with  Epi- 
charmus,  appears  to  have  been  earlier  than  that  poet 
by  some  Olympiads,  having  been  the  friend  of  Gelon, 
and  tutor  to  his  children  ;s  but  his  fame  was  so  com- 

n  That  the  names  "  Chima-  The  statements   of  the   writer 

"  rus  "   and    "Tityrus"    were  Trcpi  Kupytiiac  in  Kuster's  Ari- 

taken    from  the  occupation  of  stophanes,  p.  xii.   yiyove  Kara 

the    shepherd     and    goatherd,  rr/V  oy  oXv/iTrm^a,  and  of  Suidas, 

is    remarked    by    Welcker    on  3\v  <5e  rrpo  r<av  TlepcriKdJv  errj  e£, 

Schwenck's  Mythologische  An-  ^CUTKUV  kv  SujOaKovo-cu^perhaps 

deutungen,  p.  331.  refer  to  the  arrival  of  Epichar- 

0  Diog.  Laert.  and  TIVEQ  ap.  mus  in  Sicily. 

Suid.  cf.  Diomed.  3.  p.  486.  ed.  r  Jambl.  Pythag.  34.  cf.  Plin. 

Putsch.  H.  N.  XX.   11.     Diog.  Laert. 

P  See  vol.  I.  p.  187.  note  a.  ubi   sup.    Eudoc.    ap.    Villois. 

1  This  statement   is   indeed  Anecd.  vol.  I.  p.  193. 
inconsistent  with  the    account  s  Suidas.     His  first  covering 
in  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.   78.  that  the    stage    with    purple   skins 
Epicharmus,  when    a   child  of  reminds    us  of    the   Megarian 
three    months,     was     brought  choregus,  who  used  real  pur- 
from  Cos  to  Megara;  but  this  pie.  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.   IV.  2. 
is  not  a  sufficient  authority  to  20.  Bentley  Phalarid.  p.  260. 
set    aside    the  other    accounts,  considers  him  as  identical  with 
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pletely  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  successor,  that  there  is 
scarcely  anything  remaining  of  his  plays,  except  a 
few  titles,1  which  however  show  that  he  parodied  my- 
thological subjects. 

But  Epicharmus  is  much  less  known  and  esteemed 
than  his  peculiar  style  of  writing  and  dramatic  skill 
deserve  ;  and  those  authors  greatly  err,  who  fix  upon 
the  period  when  his  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  had 
arrived  at  perfection,  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Athenian  comedy,  and  attribute  the  clumsy  and 
rustic  simplicity  from  which  the  latter  emerged,  to 
the  Sicilian  style,  which  had  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  life  of  a  city  and  court  could  afford.u 
Before,  therefore,  we  enter  into  details  respecting 
the  dramas,  of  Epicharmus,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
on  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  and  his  mode  of  handling 
them. 

The  subjects  of  the  plays  of  Epicharmus  were 
chiefly  mythological,  that  is,  parodies  or  travesties  of 
mythology,  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  satyric  drama 
of  Athens.  Thus  in  the  comedy  ofBusiris,  Hercules 
was  represented  in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  as  a  vo- 
racious glutton,  and  he  was  again  exhibited  in  the 
same  character  (with  a  mixture  perhaps  of  satirical 
remarks  on  the  luxury  of  the  times)  in  "  the  Mar- 
"  riage  of  Hebe,"  in  which  an  astonishing  number  of 

Phormis  the  Maenalian,  who  more  than  two  interlocutors  in 

served  Gelon  and  Hieron  with  the  plays  of  Epicharmus.  Three, 

great  honour;  to  me  it  seems  viz.  Amycus,  Pollux,  and  Cas- 

that  the  ideas  of  an  Arcadian  tor,  are  evidently  engaged  in 

condottiere  and  a  comic  poet  the  dialogue  of  which  a  frag- 

are  quite  irreconcileable.  ment  is  preserved  in  Schol. 

1  Fabric.  Biblioth.  vol.  II.  p.  Soph.  Aj.  722.  "A/u«e  ffi}  «fcfa£J 

315.  Hiirles.  pot  roV  TrpEfffivrspov  act\(J>tov  ; 

"There  is  no  reason  for  sup-  and  there  must  have  been  se- 

posing  that  there  were  never  veral  in  the  "A<j(>fU!Trr>r. 
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dishes  was  mentioned."  We  can  however  form  a 
better  notion  of  the  drama  called  "  Hephaestus,  or 
"the  Revellers,''  chiefly  by  the  help  of  some  ancient 
works  of  art,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
play  began  we  are  told,  with  Hephaestus  chaining  his 
mother  Here  by  magical  charms  to  a  seat,  from  which 
he  only  released  her  after  long  entreaties.7  Now  on 
a  vase  discovered  at  Bari  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,7  Here, 
with  the  superscription  FHPA.a  is  seen  seated  on  a 
throne  ;  on  her  right  is  a  clown  fantastically  dressed, 
whom  his  pointed  cap  marks  as  a  servant  of  Hephees- 
tus,  and  his  name,  Daedalus,  is  written  over  his  head  ;b 
on  her  left  is  Mars,  dressed,  with  the  exception  of  his 
helmet,  in  the  same  fashion  (with  the  superscription 
ENEYAAIO5)  ;  both  these  figures  are  armed,  and 
endeavouring,  the  one  to  dissolve,  the  other  to 
strengthen  the  charm  by  which  Here  is  held.  The 
whole  scene  is  evidently  supposed  to  take  place  on  a 
stage,  leading  to  which  there  are  some  steps  ;  and  as 
there  were  no  other  Sicilian  or  Italian  comedies  on  the 
same  subject,  it  may  without  hesitation  be  considered 
as  a  representation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Hephaestus 
of  Epicharmus. 

x  See  Casaubon  ad  Atheri.  Heraclean  Tables  and  this  vase, 

III.  13.  p.  n6.Harless  ibid.  p.  on  the  Psestum  vase,  which 

45.  Lanzi  and  others  have  edited 

y  Photius  in  "Hpac  3e<rfioi)e,  (Illustrazione  di  due  vasijitlili, 

and  Suidas  in  "Hpag  tie  hcrpovs.  Roma  1 809) . 

z  Figured  in  Mazocchi  Tab.  b  Why  I  do  not  (with  Vis- 

Heracl.  ad  p.  138.  Haricarville,  conti  Mus.  Pio  Clement,  vol. 

vol.  III.pl.  105.  Millm,  Galerie  IV.  p.  20.  and  Welcker  ap. 

Mythologique,  XIII.  48.  Dissen.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  IV.  p. 

a  This  form  of  the  H  or  as-  386.)  suppose  that  Daedalus 

pirate,  which  seems  to  have  means  Hephaestus  himself,  is 

been  peculiar  to  the  Italian  sufficiently  explained  in  the  text. 
Greeks,  is  found,  besides  the 
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The  legend  went  on  to  say,  that  Hephaestus,  having 
in  consequence  of  this  act  been  ill-treated  by  his 
parents,  entirely  deserted  Olympus,  until  Bacchus, 
having  contrived  to  make  him  drunk,  placed  him  on 
an  ass,  and  thus  brought  him  in  jolly  merriment  back 
to  Olympus  ;  to  which  transaction  the  other  title  of 
the  piece,  "  the  Revellers,"  evidently  alludes.  Now 
this  scene  also  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  some 
ancient  paintings,  which  although  they  do  not  exhibit 
the  theatrical  dress  and  the  place  of  performance  so 
clearly  as  that  just  mentioned,  are  evidently  taken 
from  comedies.  There  is  on  a  Coghill  vasec  a  pro- 
cession in  which  the  names  of  the  several  individuals 
composing  it  are  superscribed;  first  Marsyas  as  a 
flute-player  ;  then  Comedy,  in  a  state  of  violent 
motion  ;  next  Bacchus,  in  the  ancient  festival  cos- 
tume ;  and  lastly,  Hephaestus,  who  in  other  com- 
positions of  the  same  subject  is  drawn  riding  on  an 
ass. 

3.  From  these  data,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
on  the  character  of  the  drama  of  Epicharmus.  But  I 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  the 
painted  vases  of  lower  Italy  often  enable  us  to  gain  a 
complete  and  vivid  idea  of  the  theatrical  representa- 
tions of  that  country.  From  this  source  I  have  above 
traced  a  farce,  in  which  Hercules  delivers  the  Cer- 
copes  to  Eurystheus,  or  some  other  king,d  and  per- 
haps also  the  picture  of  Hercules  in  the  form  of  a 
pigmy,  and  fighting  with  the  cranes,  was  derived  from 

cMillingen   Vases    de   Cog-  9.    IV.    38.    is    evidently    the 

hill.  pi.   6.  and  in  Millin  vol.  same,  and  Millingen's  opinion, 

I.  pi.  9.     The  scene  in  Millin  p.  10.  seems  to  me  untenable 
vol.  II.  pi.  66.     Tischbein  III.         d  B.  II.  ch.  12.  §  10 
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a  similar   source.6     We   may   likewise  mention  the 
picture  of  Zeus  and  Hermes,  the  latter  with  a  lantern, 
and  the  former  with  a  ladder,  both  dressed  in  the 
most  ridiculous  and  fantastical  costume,  in  the  act  of 
ascending  to  a  fair  female,  who  is  expecting  them  at 
her  window/   It  seems  also  probable,  that  the  buffoon 
represented  on  a  vase,  as  sitting  on  a  fish,  and  making 
ridiculous  grimaces/  is  a  caricature  of  the  Tarentine 
fable  of  Taras  on  the  dolphin.     The  costume,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  Italian  Policinello  and  Arlecchino,h 
proves  that  it  was  taken  from  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion, which  however  is  still  more  conspicuous  on  the 
painted  vase  of  Asteas,1  on  which,  among  a  number  of 
clowns,  one  is  seen  stretched  on  a  couch,  evidently  the 
bed  of  Procrustes.     But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  this 
case  the  performers  do  not  bear  the  names  of  the 
heroes  whom  they  travesty,  but  those  of  their  masks. 
The  one  on  the  bed  is  called  XAPINO2J,  or  Gracioso 
(which  name  was  likewise  in  use  at  Sparta)  ;k  the 
others     are     named     AIASTPOS     "  the  jester  :" 
KAFXAS  "the  laugher  ;'n  and  FTMNASOS,  if  the 
letters  are  read  correctly :  these  are  evidently  names 
of  standing  characters  of  a  dramatic  fable,  resembling 
the  Attelane  farces  of  Campania.      The  vase  was 
moreover  discovered  in  Campania."1 

e  Millin  I.  pi.  63.  72.  comp.  the  explanation,  p.  69.     From 

Tischbein  II.  7.  18.  this  name  charinos  for    jester 

fWinckelmannMonum.  ined.  probably  comes  the  Latin  cari- 

N°.  190.  p.  285.     Hancarville,  nan,  in  Festus.  The  Glossaries 

vol.  IV.  pi.  160.  of  Labbseus  render  it  by  yapiej/- 

8  Tischbein    IV.    57.      The  r/f«r0a*. 
figure  looks  like  the  Kay^ae  in         k  Above,  ch.  6.  §  9. 
the  vase  described  below.  1  The    best    translation     for 

h  See  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Ueber  Kay^aq  is  "  cachinno  "  in  Per- 

dramatische  Kunst.  vol.  II.  p.  8.  sius  Sat.  I. 

i  Millingen,  Peintures  de  Col-         mThat    the  above    paintin 

lections  di verses,  46.    Compare  was  taken  from  the  S»a'pw>>  of 
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4.  But  to  return  to  Epicharmus  ;  the  comedy  of 
this  poet  was  by  no  means  confined  to  parodies  of 
mythological  stories,  as  he  also,  like  Aristophanes, 
handled  political  subjects,  and  invented  comic  charac- 
ters like  the  later  Athenian  poets ;  and  indeed  the  ex- 
tent of  his  subjects  was  very  wide.  The  piece  called 
'ApTrayai,  or  "the  Plunderings,"  which  described 
the  devastation  of  Sicily  in  his  time,  had,  according  to 
Hemsterhuis,n  a  political  meaning  ;  and  this  was 
perhaps  also  the  case  with  the  Na<roj,  or  "  the 
Islands  :"  at  least  it  was  mentioned  in  this  play,  that 
Hieron  had  prevented  Anaxilas  from  destroying 
Locri  (477  B.  C.)  ;°  in  his  "  Persians  "  also  there 
were  allusions  to  the  histoiy  of  the  times.  The  play 
called  the  "  Countryman"  ^AypcoorTlvog,  i.  e.  dty^oT^o^), 
was  an  instance  of  the  drama,  which  illustrated  the 
character  of  a  certain  class  of  society.  Epicharmus 
also  introduced,  and  almost  perfected  characters,  which 
were  very  common  in  the  drama  of  later  times  ;p  and  if 
the  plot  of  the  Mensechmi  of  Plautus  was,  as  the  poet 
seems  to  state  in  the  prologue,  taken  from  a  comedy 
of  Epicharmus,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  ingenious 
construction  of  plots  was  not  beyond  the  powers  of 
that  poet.q  The  style  of  his  plays  was  not  less  vari- 

Epicharmus,     I    could    hardly  P  Athen.  VI.  p.  235.  236  A. 

maintain,    from    the    grounds  X.  p.  429  A. 

stated  in  the  text ;  although  the  1  Mensechm.  Prol.  12.  Indeed 

bed    of    Procrustes     probably  the  expression  can  only  mean, 

occurred  in  that  play,  as  well  that  the  characters  of  this  play 

as  in  the  2/a'jow»/  of  Euripides,  of  Plautus  were  Sicilian  Greeks. 

On  the  latter  see  Hemsterhuis  Plautus    has    sometimes  Doric 

ad  Poll.   X.  7.  35.     Boettiger,  names  for  his  characters;  thus 

Vasengemalde  I.  2.  p.  147.  a  parasite  in  the  Stichus  I.  3. 

n  Ad  Poll.  IX.  4. 26.  89.  is  called  Miccotrogos,  from 

0  Schol.  Pind.   Pyth.  I.  99.  HIKKOQ  Doric  for  /m-pde.     Such 

see  Boeckh  Explic.  Pyth.  II.  p.  names   as   this    were  probably 

240.  borrowed     from     Epicharmus. 
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ous  than  his  subjects,  as  he  passed  from  the  extreme 
of  rude  and  comic  buffoonery  to  a  more  serious  and 
instructive  vein,  introducing  maxims  and  moral  sen- 
tences" with  precepts  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  with  Archytas 
and  Philolaus  the  son  of  Arcesas,  the  successor  of 
Pythagoras  ;s  and  we  know  from  Diogenes  Laertius 
that  he  introduced  long  discourses  of  a  speculative 
and  philosophical  nature,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  they  were  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  piece. 
In  the  Ulysses  (as  I  conjecture  from  the  speech  to 
Eumeeus)  he  made  incidentally  some  philosophical 
remarks  on  the  instinct  of  animals;*  other  pieces, 
such  as  "  the  Pyrrha  and  Prometheus,"  and  "  the 
"Land  and  Sea,"  were  by  their  subjects  still  more 
closely  connected  with  philosophy  ;  he  also  wrote 
some  poems  on  questions  of  natural  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  imitation  of 
Ennius,  were  composed  in  a  theatrical  and  very  lively 
metre,  the  trochaic  tetrameter."  That  the  dramatic 
style  of  Epicharmus  was  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  proved 
by  the  great  admiration  it  was  held  in  by  the  ancients, 
particularly  by  Plato  ;  and  if  the  Attic  comedy  ex- 
celled in  cutting  satire  and  ridicule,  the  Sicilian  poet 


Notwithstanding    the    line    of  'Ap^o-ar,  "  KpKtaoQ  Plutarch   de 

Horace,  "  Plautus  ad  exemplar  de  Gen.  Socrat.  13. 

"  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi"  i  Diog.  Laert.  III.  16. 

his  chief  model  was  the  Attic  u  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  78.  Eu- 

comedy.  docia  ap.  Villois.    Anecd.  vol. 

r  Epicharmus  was  yi/u/zucog,  I.  p.  193.  compare  the  'ETn^ap- 

according   to    the   writer    Kept  /waog  Xoyoc  in  Suidas,  and  the 

»cwjuwc>me,  p.  xii.  Kuster.  fragm.  Ennii,  p.  110.  ed.  Hes- 

8  Jambl.  Pyth.  36.    p.  219.  sel.     It    is    however    possible 

whose  statement  seems  proba-  that  this  'JLTrixapneioe  Xoyoe  was 

ble  to  Boeckh,  Philolaos,  p.  13.  merely  an  extract  from  his  co- 

This  person's   name  is   uncer-  medics. 
tain  ;     Jamblichus    calls    him 
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had  a  higher  and  more  general  aim.  The  Athenian 
poets,  if  we  may  judge  from  Aristophanes,  confined 
themselves  wholly  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  state, 
and  it  was  their  object  to  point  out  what  they  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  people.  But  Epicharmus  had 
a  different  and  higher  object ;  for  if  the  elements  of 
his  drama,  which  we  have  discovered  singly,  were  in 
his  plays  combined,  he  must  have  set  out  with  an 
elevated  and  philosophical  view,  which  enabled  him  to 
satirize  mankind,  without  disturbing  the  calmness  and 
tranquillity  of  his  thoughts ;  while  at  the  same  time 
his  scenes  of  common  life  \vere  marked  with  the  acute 
and  penetrating  genius  which  characterized  the  Sici- 
lians.x 

5.  Notwithstanding  this  excellence,  the  comedy  of 
Epicharmus  was  only  an  insulated  and  passing  phe- 
nomenon, as  we  are  not  informed  of  any  successors 
of  that  great  poet,  except  Deinolochusy  his  son,  or 
rather  his  disciple.  But  about  half  a  century  after 
Epicharmus,2  Sophron,  the  mimographer,  made  his 
appearance,  who  was  the  author  of  a  new  species  of 
comedy,  though  in  many  respects  resembling  that  of 
his  predecessor.  Still  this  variety  of  the  drama  dif- 
fered so  much,  not  only  from  that  of  Sicily,  but  from 
any  other  which  existed  in  Greece,  that  its  origin 
must,  after  all  our  attempts  at  explanation,  remain 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  mimes  of  Sophron 

x  Cicero  Tusc.  I.  8.  ad  Att.  I.  stot.  Poet.  I.  3.  p.  94.)  is  men- 

19.  calls  him  acutus  and  vafer,  tionedas  a  contemporary  of  Dio- 

as  being  a  Sicilian.  nysius  (the  elder).     Suidas  and 

y  Bentley  Phalar.  p.  413.  Eudocia  p.  389.  place  Sophron 

z  As  may  be   inferred  from  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  and  of 

Photius  in  'Pr/yiVoi/e,  where  So-  Euripides  ;      several    moderns 

phron's  son  Xenarchus  (also  a  have  followed  the  former  state- 

mimographer,  Hermann  ad  Ari-  ment. 
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had  no  accompaniment  of  music  or  dancing,  and  they 
were  written,  not  in  verse,  but  in  prose,  though  per- 
haps in  certain  rhythmical  divisions.3"  This  latter 
circumstance  seems  quite  singular,  and  without  ex- 
ample in  the  Greek  literature  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  But  that  it  was  in  reality  so,  seems 
improbable,  when  we  remember  that  there  would 
naturally  be  an  intermediate  rhythm,  formed  at  the 
transition  from  the  metrical  to  the  prosaic  style  ;b  and 
with  the  Dorians  this  would  have  taken  the  form  of 
concise  and  disjointed  sentences,  a  periodical  style 
being  more  suited  to  the  Athenians.  We  are  led  to 
this  notion  by  the  consideration  of  some  remains  of 
Lacedaemonian  composition,  in  which  no  one  can  fail 
to  see  the  rhythmical  form  and  symmetry  of  the  sen- 
tences. Thus  in  the  famous  letter  of  Hippocrates,0 


rx 


and  also  in  that  of  the  Lacedsemonian  women,  pre 
served  by  Plutarch,d 


TEV 
av  aTraQsu,  $  /ut-y  eao, 

where  the  rhythm  passes  insensibly  into  verse  ;  which 
is  less  strikingly  the  case  in  other  instances.6 

a  Which  appear  to  have  par-         c  Xen.  Hell.  I.  23.    Plutarch 

tially    corresponded   with    one  Alcib.  28.    Eustathius  ad  Horn. 

another,    as    is    evident    from  II.   p.  63.    1.   Apostol.   IX.  2. 

some    fragments    extant,     and  Compare    Valckenaer    ad  Ado- 

from  a  comparison  of  the  Schol.  niaz.  p.  264.     But  to  suppose 

in    Gregor.   Naz.    in   Montfau-  that   Hippocrates  intentionally 

con's  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p.  120.  wrote   two   scazons,   would   be 

with  the  poem  to  which  it  re-  very  absurd. 
fers,  in  Tollius'  I  tin.  Ital.  pag.         d  Plutarch  Lacaen.  Apophth. 

96  sq.     See  Hermann  ibid.  p.  p.  260.  rev  and  airudev,  accord- 

ing to  Valckenser.  p.  260.  who 

b  Hence  in  early  inscriptions  collects  some  letters,  which  say 

fragments  of  hexameters  often  the  same  thing  a  little  differently. 
occur.  e  Compare,  e.  g.,  the   frag- 
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Whether  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  publicly  re- 
presented or  not,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 
It  would  however  be  singular,  if  a  poetical  work  had 
been  intended  only  for  reading,  in  an  age  when  every- 
thing was  written,  not  for  the  public  eye,  but  for  the 
public  ear.  It  is  certainly  more  probable  that  these 
mimes  were  originally  part  of  the  amusements  of 
certain  festivals,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Spartan 
deicelictse,  which  they  resembled  more  than  any  other 
variety  of  the  drama/  Indeed  it  can  be  easily  con- 
ceived, that  farces  of  this  description,  acted  by  per- 
sons who  had  a  quick  perception  of  the  eccentricities 
and  peculiarities  of  mankind,  and  a  talent  for  mimicry, 
should  have  existed  among  the  Dorians  of  Sicily,  as 
well  as  of  Laconia,  particularly  as  the  former  were 
celebrated  for  their  imitative  skill.g  Even  Agathocles 
the  tyrant  excited  the  laughter,  not  merely  of  his 
guests  and  companions,  but  of  whole  assemblies  of  the 
people,  by  ridiculing  certain  known  characters,  in  the 
manner  of  an  ethologus,  or  merry  andrew.h  Accord- 
ingly the  mimes  of  Sophron,  by  which  these  rude 
attempts  were  improved,  and  raised  to  a  regular 
species  of  the  drama,  were  distinguished  by  their  faith- 
ful imitation  of  manners,  even  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
solecisms  and  rude  dialect  of  the  common  people 
were  copied  with  great  exactness  ;*  whence  the  nu- 

ment  of  Sophron  in  Athen.  p.  86  "  latio  mimica  in  scena  stetit." 
E.  (Blomfield  N°.  12.  Mus.  Compare  Salmas.  Lect.  Plin. 
Crit.  vol.  II.  p.  342.)  p.  76  B.  C. 

-rm?  S  tvri  vow,  <p/A«,  ra.7%  <rot  8    2,lK£\l££lV,     TO     arrjpeveffdat 

.  r»X*M*  ^  »E7r      'pup    Ol   fe  r(J 

'  '    ' 


f  The  actual   representation 
of  the  mimes    of    Sophron   is         '    See    particularly   on    this 

also  proved  by  the  words  of  So-  P°mt,  Valckenser.  ad  Adoniaz. 

linus  5.,  that  in  Sicily  "  cavil-  P-  20°  sq- 
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merous  sayings  and  proverbs  which  were  introduced.14 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most  skilful  in  seizing  the 
more  delicate  shades  and  turns  of  feeling,  and  in  pre- 
serving the  unity  and  consistency  of  his  characters, 
without  which  he  would  never  have  been  so  much  ad- 
mired by  Plato,  or  the  study  of  his  works  have  been 
so  serviceable  in  the  composition  of  the  Socratic 
dialogues,  as  we  know  on  good  authority  to  have  been 
the  case  ;*  and  hence  we  should  compare  the  scenery 
of  Plato's  dialogues  with  the  poems  of  Theocritus, 
which  we  know  to  be  imitated  from  the  female  mimes 
of  Sophron,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  those 
master-pieces.  His  talent  for  description  must  how- 
ever have  been  supported  and  directed  by  moral  con- 
siderations ;  which  probably  preponderated  rather  in 
the  serious  (fj.7fj.oi  O-TTOU&XJOJ),  and  were  less  prominent 
in  the  common  mimes  (|u,?/xo/  yshoioi).  The  tribe  of 
Aretalogi  and  Ethologi,  who  originally  spoke  much 
of  virtue  and  morality,  but  gradually  sank  into  mere 
buffoons,  appears  to  have  come  from  Sicily,  and  was, 
perhaps  through  several  intermediate  links,  connected 
with  Sophron. m 

In  considering  these  philosophical  sports,  which 
mingled  in  the  same  breath  the  grave  and  solemn 
lessons  of  philosophy  and  the  most  ludicrous  mimicry 
and  buffoonery,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  reason  why 
Persius,  a  youth  educated  in  the  Stoic  sect,  should 


k  Demetrius  de  Elocut.  1 56.         m  On  Sophron  see  the  refe- 

cf.  127.  162.     Ulpian.  ad  De-  rences    of  Fabricius   Bibl.  Gr. 

mosth.   Olynth.    p.   36.   comp.  vol.  II.  p.  493   sq.   Harl.   and 

Apollodorus  EVTOIQ  Trtpl  Sw^po-  Blomfield  in  the  ClassicalJour- 

VOQ  fragm.  p.  438  sq.  Heyne.  nal,  vol.  IV.  p.  380.     Museum 

1  Duris  ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  504  Criticum,  vol.  IV.  p.  340—358. 

B    Diog.  Laert.  III.  18.  Olym-  559—569. 
piodorus  Vit.  Plat.  &c. 
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have  thought  of  making  Sophron  the  model  of  his 
Satires.  This  statement  is  given  by  a  late,  but  in 
this  instance  a  credible  writer,11  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  dramatic  character  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  and 
the  constant  use  of  mimicry  in  them,  particularly  the 
first  four ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  study  of  Persius 
is  the  best  method  of  forming  an  accurate  and  lively 
idea  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron. 

6.  The  Dorians  in  general  had  evidently  less 
poetical  skill  and  feeling  than  the  Athenians,  and  did 
not  cultivate  those  rude  attempts  of  wit  and  mirth 
which  the  festivals  called  forth,  and  of  which  the 
Athenians  knew  so  well  how  to  take  advantage. 
This  incapacity  or  negligence  of  the  early  times 
enables  us  to  explain  why  several  kinds  of  Doric 
poetry  were  not  received  into  the  literature  of  civilized 
Greece  until  the  Alexandrian  age,  of  which  we  may 
particularly  specify  the  bucolic  poetry,  and  the  phly- 
aces  of  Tarentum.  These  carnival  sports  had  doubt- 
less been  represented  for  ages,  before  they  acquired, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  notoriety  in  other 
places  by  the  poems  of  Rhinthon,  which  were  named 
after  them.  These  plays  are  also  called  'IXagorpa- 
7«)S/a,0  or  tragi- comedy  ;  and  both  these  and  the  titles 
of  some  piecesp  and  fragments  handed  down  to  us 
show  that  they  were  burlesques  of  tragical  subjects.q 
It  may,  however,  be  easily  supposed  that  Rhinthon 

n  J.  Laurent.  Lydus  de  Ma-         1   This    is    the    explanation 

gistratibus  Rom.  p.  70.  ed.  Fuss,  given  by  several  writers  of  the 

Identical  with  QXvaKoypa-  word  ^Xvcucce,  Steph.  Byz.  in 

Suidas  in  'PtVflwv,  &c.  Tapae,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pe- 

The  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  rieg.  976.  ^Xva/ccg  TpaytKoi  Nos- 

Orestes,  Telephus,  the  Iphige-  sis  Epigr.  ap.  Brunck.  Analect. 

nias,  and  the  slave  Meleager  in  vol.  I.  p.  196.      See  Reuven's 

Athenseus,  Pollux,  Hephaestion,  Collect.  Litter,  p.  71. 
and  Herodian. 
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did  not  lose  sight  of  the  Athenian  tragedy,  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  two  Iphigeniasin  particular,  at  Aulis 
and  Tauris,  contained  many  parodies  of  the  two  plays 
of  Euripides.  I  should  conceive,  however,  that  he 
adhered  generally  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  phlyaces  ; 
thus  for  example,  he  faithfully  imitated  the  dialect  of 
Tarentum  ;r  we  may  also  be  assured  that  he  polished 
the  native  farces,  so  as  to  tit  them  for  theatrical 
representation.  These  pieces  were  generally  written 
in  trimeter  iambics,  which  Rhinthon,  however, 
framed  somewhat  carelessly,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  fragment  of  his  transmitted  to  us,  where  address- 
ing himself  to  his  verses,  he  declares  "that  he  did 
"  not  give  himself  much  trouble  about  them  :"s  it  is 
also  possible  that  he  mixed  the  iambic  with  other 
metres,  as  parodies,  for  the  sake  of  contrast ;  thus, 
for  instance,  he  appears  to  have  employed  the  solemn 
hexameter  in  some  very  ludicrous  passages.*  Rhin- 
thon was  succeeded  in  this  species  of  parody  by 
Sopatrus,  Sciras,"  and  Blsesus ;  the  last-named  poet, 

r  Apollonius  Dysc.  de  Pro-  if  Osann.  Anal.  Rei  Scenicae  p. 

nom.    p.  364   C.   ed.    Bekker.  73.  corrects  rightly;  the  other 

comp.  Valckenser.  ad  Adoniaz.  verses  of  the  same  poet  are  how- 

p.  294.  ever  all  iambic.     But  the  i\apo- 

s  In  Hephsestion  p.  10.  Gais-  r  payola  of  Rhinthon  could  not 

ford.  Rhinthon  says  to  a  choli-  by  any  means  be  generally  called 

ambic  line,  in  the  last  thesis  of  efaptTpiKJ),   and   I   agree   with 

which  there  is  a  syllable  length-  Reuvens  on  Lydus  I.  41.  who 

ened  by  a  violent  metrical  li-  considers  that  the  statement  oc 

cence,  t0"l7r7rwya/croc  TO  ptrpov'  e^apErpoiQ   cypa\//c   KWfjiySiav  as 

olr&y  pot  fjLf.\et.    Trimeter  iam-  a  mistake  of  that  writer,  and 

bics  of  Rhinthon  often  occur ;  Lange  in  I.  40.  seems  properly 

e.  g.  two  properly   constructed  to  defend  e£wriitf. 

in  Herodian  Trt.pl  p.ovr]povg  Ae£-  u  Valckenser  ad  Adoniaz.  p. 

ewe  p.  19,  27.  30.  ed.  Dindorf.  294.    classes    Sclerias    (whom 

b    At  least   it    appears   that  he  considers  as  identical  with 

there  is  an  hexameter  extant  of  Sciras  in  Athen.  IX.  p.  402  B.), 

Sopater,  another  writer  of  0Xw-  Blaesus,  and  Rhinthon  together ; 

ftKfCj  in  Athen.  XIV.  p.  656  F.  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 

VOL.   II.  2  B 
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a  native  of  Caprese  in  Campania,  wrote  (as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  title  of  his  "  Saturn")  after  the  Ro- 
man manners  and  religion  had  gained  the  ascendency  ; 
but  he  used  only  the  ancient  dialect,  and  he  too,  being 
called  a  serio-comic  poet  (o-TrouSoyeXo/cov  TTO^TTJS), 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  same  mixture  of  tragedy 
and  comedy.  x 

7.  We  have  now  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  comic 
poetry  of  the  Dorians,  on  account  of  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  general  character  of  a  people,  among  whom  the 
strictest  gravity  was  found  closely  united  with  the 
most  unrestrained  jocularity  and  mirth  ;  for  as  every 
real  jest  requires  for  a  foundation  a  firm,  solid,  and 
grave  disposition  of  mind,  so  moral  indifference,  and  a 
frivolous  temperament,  not  only  destroy  the  contrast 
between  gravity  and  jest,  but  annihilate  the  spirit  of 
both.  Our  inquiries  on  the  early  state  of  the  tragic 
drama  among  the  Dorians  will  be  more  concise.  And 
we  may  first  observe,  that  the  great  difference  between 
tragedy  and  comedy  did  not  exist  originally,  but  was 
only  formed  gradually  in  their  development.  Their 
only  distinction  at  first  was,  that  while  comedy  was 
more  a  sport  and  a  merriment  of  the  country  festivals, 
tragedy  was  from  its  commencement  connected  with 
the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  of  Bacchus  in 
cities,  and  was  performed  by  the  great  cyclic  or 
dithyrambic  choruses.  Thence  it  came  that  the  former 
expressed  the  boisterous  mirth  and  joviality  of  clowns 


Lydus  Reuvens  p.  69.  has  rightly  'PiVOwvi    Tapavr/vw 

corrected  'PiVfWa  KCU  S*a'pav  may  be  corrected  either  <j>XvaoKo- 

Kol   B\a7<rov  :    as  also  <j)\vaKo-  ypa^w  or  Tj/Ae'^w. 

ypa^wr     for   Trvflayopwv,     and  x  Fabric.   Bibl.   Gr.  vol.  II. 

Lange  KUIUKUV  for  ov  fjuKpwv.   In  p.  426.    Harl.     Reuvens    Coll. 

Hesychius  in  ao-eio-oc,  for  Trapa  Litt.  p.  79. 
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and  peasants  ;  whereas  the  latter  was  formed  upon 
the  particular  ideas  and  feelings  suggested  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  and  by  the  part  which  he  bore  in 
mythology.  It  principally  turned  on  the  sufferings  of 
Bacchus  (A*ovtj<rou  TrcWrj),  a  point  alluded  to  in  some 
verses  in  the  Iliad,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had 
been  attempted  at  a  much  earlier  period/ 

8.  We  shall  now  show  how  this  applies  to  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  Dorians.  According  to  the  account  of 
Herodotus2  there  were  at  Sicyon,  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  tragic  choruses  which  sung 
of  Bacchus,  and  undoubtedly  of  his  sufferings.  These 
choruses  however  had  even  before  the  age  of  Cleis- 
thenes  (Olymp.  45.)  been  transferred  to  Adrastus, 
the  hero  of  that  city,  but  they  were  by  that  tyrant 
restored  to  their  former  subject.  The  date  of  their 
restoration  is  therefore  known  ;  the  time  of  their  ex- 
tension to  Adrastus,  and  consequently  of  their  found- 
ation, must  have  been  much  more  remote ;  this  shows 
the  comparatively  late  date  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  which 
began  with  Thespis.  Now  we  are  also  informed  that 
Epigenes,  a  very  ancient  tragedian  of  Sicyon,  was  the 
sixteenth  before  Thespis  ;a  thus  it  appears  that  the 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  a  stock  of  information, 
which  has  been  lost  to  us,  that  enabled  them  to  draw 


y  II.  VI.  132.  a  Suidas  in  GeVTrie.   Photius, 

z  V.  67 ;  for  an  explanation  Apostolius,  and  Suidas  in  ovdev 

of  which   passage    see    vol.1.  Trpoe  roV  AIOJ/VO-OV,  the  former 

p.  404.  note c.   Perhaps /zeyapi-  of  whom   says,  'ETrtytVove  TOV 

£tiv  for  "  to  lament"  (Aristoph.  'LiKviaviov  rpa-yu)^iar  elg  avrov 

Ach.  822.      Suidas    and    the  (in   Suidas   dg    Atdyvow,   but 

Paro3miographers  in  Mgyapcwv  perhaps  it  is  an  old  error  for 

£cucpva,     comp.     Tyrrwhit     ad  tig  "A^paorov)  iroiiiaavroQ  £7T£- 

Aristot.  Poet,  p  174.)  refers  to  0wvr/o-av  rtveg  TOVTO'  oQev  fj  TTO.- 

tragedy,  as  MeyaptKoc  ytXwc  to  poifiia, 
comedy. 
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up  a  regular  succession  of  all  the  intermediate  tragic 
poets.  To  this  if  we  add  that  some  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  as  we  are  told  by  Aristotle,b  disputed  with 
the  Athenians  the  invention  of  tragedy,0  we  shall  not 
be  inclined  to  deny  the  claims  of  the  former,  on  the 
mere  ground  that  their  song,  being  drowned  by  the 
louder  notes  of  the  Athenians,  was  thus  early  silenced. 
But  it  remains  to  be  decided,  whether  this  Sicyo- 
nian  tragedy  belonged  to  the  regular  drama,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  merely  a  species  of  dithyrambic  lyric 
poetry,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  proved  some 
few  years  ago  by  a  learned  writer  of  this  country  .d 
Of  these  hypotheses  the  latter  seems  most  probable, 
as  the  accounts  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  origin 
and  progress  of  their  own  tragedy  can  only  then  be 
justified,  and  because  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the 
early  tragedy  consisted  exclusively  of  choruses.6  But 
I  should  conceive  that  these  Bacchanalian  songs  were 
always  accompanied  by  some  mimicry  ;  which  indeed 
the  nature  of  that  worship  would  seem  to  require  ; 
the  liveliness  of  the  feelings  which  it  inspired  calling 
for  a  personified  representation  of  them;  and  thus 
Arion,  who  is  styled  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  style 
(Tpa.yixQs  TrgoTros),  is  said  to  have  introduced  satyrs 
into  his  choruses/  Arion,  although  by  birth  a  Me- 
thymnsean,  and  probably  a  disciple  of  Ter pander, 
chiefly  lived  and  wrote  (like  his  predecessors,  men- 
tioned above)  in  Peloponnesus  and  among  Dorian 


b  Poet.  3.  and  Hermann  ad  d  Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung, 

1.  p.  104.  vol.  II.  p.  362. 

c  Themistius   Or.  XIX.    p.  e  Particularly  by  Aristocles 

487.  says  directly  that  the  Si-  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  630  C. 

cyonians  were  the  inventors  of  f  Suidas  in  'Ap/wv. 
tragedy. 
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nations.  It  was  at  Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Periander/ 
that  he  first  practised  a  cyclic  chorus  h  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  dithyramb,1  where  he  probably  took  ad- 
vantage of  some  local  accidents  and  rude  beginnings, 
which  alone  could  justify  Pindar  in  considering  Corinth 
as  the  native  city  of  the  dithyramb.  k 

Thus  the  district  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  drama. 
Phlius  also,  where  the  satirical  drama  probably  first 
became  a  separate  variety  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  was 
situate  in  that  part:  whence  being  introduced  into 
Athens,  it  was  brought  into  a  regular  dramatical 
shape.  For  Pratinas  the  Phliasian  is  truly  called  the 
inventor  of  this  species  of  the  drama  ;*  and  although 
he  contended  for  the  prize  with  ^Eschylus  at  Athens, 
he  nevertheless  must  have  remained  a  native  of  Phlius, 
as  his  son  and  successor  Aristeas  was  a  citizen  of  that 
city,  and  was  buried  there."1  I  have  nothing  to  remark 
respecting  the  satyric  drama,  except  that  it  must  have 
abounded  in  mimicry  and  pantomimic  dances,  such 
as  were  used  under  the  name  of  hyporchemes  in  the 
temples  of  Apollo." 


g  Arion's   age   is    stated    in  l  Suidas  in  nparirag.  Acron 

Suidas  after  the  beginning   of  ad  Horat.  A.  P.  216.  and  com- 

Periander's  reign,  Olymp.  38,  pare   the   <&\tafftoi   Sari/poi   in 

or,     according     to     Eusebius,  Dioscorides.    Anthol.   vol.  I.  p. 

Olymp.  40.  (628  or  620  B.  C.)  252.  Jacob.     See  Casaubon  de 

k  Hence   also  his   father   is  Sat.  Poesi  1.  5.  p.  120.     Toup 

called  Cycleus,  according  to  the  Emend,  in  Suid.  vol.  II.  p.  479. 

analogy  remarked  above,  p.  357.  m  Pans.  II.  13. 

noten.  n  As  may  be  inferred   from 

1  Herod.  I.  23.  cf.  Hellanic.  the  fact  that  Pratinas  also  com- 

ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1403.  posed  Doric  hyporchemes,  Fa- 

p.  87.  ed.   Sturz.    Aristot.    ap.  brie.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  135, 

Procl.  Chrestom.  p.  382.    Gais-  and  from  the  title  of  one  of  his 

ford.  plays,  Av/zcuveu  77 

k  Olymp.  XIII.  18.  cf.  Schol.  above,  p.  346,  note11. 
adl. 
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9.  Having  now  examined  the  two  species  of  the 
drama,  comedy  and  tragedy,  under  different  heads,  we 
will  next  consider  them  under  the  general  name  of 
orchestic  poetry,  or  poetry  accompanied  with  dancing. 
For  while  all  poetry  which  was  necessarily  attended 
with  music  was  called  lyric,  that  which  was  sung  to 
accompany  dances,  frequently  of  large  choruses,  has 
been  called  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  ;  °  to  which  appel- 
lation it  appears  to  be  justly  entitled,  as  in  its  various 
forms  it  always  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  Doric 
dialect.  Hence  the  terms  Doric  and  Choral  poetry 
may  be  used  as  synonymous,  as  songs  for  choral  dances 
were  usually  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect ;  and 
whenever  the  Doric  dialect  occurred  in  regular  lyric 
odes,  these  were  generally  for  choral  dances. p  Thus, 
for  instance,  Pindar,  the  master  of  the  Dorian  lyric 
poetry,  composed  scolia ;  which,  unlike  the  poems 
sung  at  feasts,  were  accompanied  with  dances,  and 
contained  more  of  the  Doric  dialect.q  Thus  the  di- 
thyramb, so  long  as  it  belonged  to  the  Dorian  lyric 
poetry,  was  always  antistrophic,  that  is,  in  a  choral 
form,  or  one  adapted  to  dancing ;  but  after  being 
new-modelled  by  Crexus,  Phrynis,  and  others,  it  ceased 
to  be  acted  by  cyclic  choruses,  and  its  dialect  at  the 
same  time  underwent  a  total  change.  Choruses  were 
sung  in  the  Doric  dialect  in  the  midst  of  the  Attic 
drama ;  so  peculiarly  did  the  choral  dances  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Dorians/ 

0  F.  Schlegel,  Geschichte  der  rinna  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  is 

Poesie  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  however  an  exception . 

1.1.   p.  226.   sqq.     Schneider,  1  Boeckh    ad  Find.  Fragm. 

Geschichte  der  Elegie,  Studien,  p.  607. 

vol.  I.  p.  2.  r  In  the  Prytaneum  at  Elis 

f  The  choral  poetry  of  Co-  also  Doric  songs  were  sung  in 
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These  facts  afford  two  criterions  for  ascertaining 
the  character  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians.  In 
the  first  place,  it  always  bore  the  stamp  of  publicity ; 
as  in  the  formation  of  choruses  the  public  was  in 
some  manner  taken  into  consideration:  secondly,  it 
had  some  religious  reference  ;  as  choruses  ever  formed 
part  of  religious  worship.  The  feeling  therefore 
expressed  by  this  kind  of  lyric  poetry,  though  it 
might  more  powerfully  affect  individuals,  should  never- 
theless be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interest  a  whole 
people  ;  and  the  subject,  even  if  suggested  by  other 
circumstances,  should  have  a  reference  to  religious 
notions,  and  admit  of  a  mythological  treatment. 

10.  Thus  much  concerning  the  character  of  lyric 
poetry  among  the  Dorians.  But  if  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  gave  to  this  species  of  poetry  the  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  the  people,  the  circumstances 
which  first  strike  the  attention  will  rather  surprise  than 
enlighten  us.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that 
no  Greek  city  was  wholly  without  choral  poetry ;  and 
that  prosodia,  pseans,  and  dithyrambs,  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  a  separate  existence,  spread  in  a  short  time 
over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Secondly,  among  the  chief 
founders  and  masters  of  the  Dorian  lyric  poetry,  the 
smaller  number  only  were  Dorians,  the  others  being 
either  of  ^Eolian  or  Ionian  descent.  Thus  Terpander, 
the  ancient  psean- singer,  Arion,  the  inventor  of  the 
dithyramb,  and  Pindar,  were  ^Eolians  ;  Ibycus  of 
Rhegium,  Bacchylides,  and  Simonides  of  Ceos,  were 
lonians ;  and  of  the  more  celebrated  poets  the  only 
Dorians  were  Stesichorus  of  Himera,  and  Alcman, 


the  time   of  Pausanias  (V.  15.     Lernsea  were  in  the  same  dialect 
8.)   and   the  eV^  used   at   the     (ib.  II.  37.  3.). 
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by  birth  a  Laconian,  though  descended  from  a  Lydian 
family.  This  last  fact  kovvever  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  view  taken  above,  by  the  supposition  that  a 
certain  national  style  had  from  an  early  period  been 
established  in  the  native  country  of  this  choral  poetry, 
to  which  the  poets  of  the  several  cities  generally  con- 
formed ;  while  in  other  places,  being  more  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  they  were  led  to  cultivate  their 
talent  with  greater  freedom.  Thus  the  choral  poetry 
flourished  in  no  part  of  Greece  so  much  as  at  Sparta,8 
as  is  proved  by  the  best  authorities,  viz.  Terpander  * 
and  Pindar.u  But  besides  the  foreign,  though  almost 
naturalized  poets,  such  as  Terpander,  Thaletas, 
Nymphseus  of  Cydonia,x  and  Simonides,y  there  were 
also  more  native  lyric  poets  at  Sparta  than  in  any 
other  place  ; z  of  whom  we  know  by  name,  Spendon,a 
Dionysodotus,b  Xenodamus,c  and  Gitiadas,  who  sung 
the  praises  of  the  same  deity  to  whom  he  built  the 
brazen  house.d  Notwithstanding  which,  there  has 
not  been  preserved  a  single  fragment  of  Spartan  lyric 
poetry,  with  the  exception  of  Alcman's  ;  because,  as 

8  See  above,  ch.  6.  §4.  and         d  Pausan  III.  17. 3.   Chilon 
the  7-erpaywvoi  x°l°°*  °f  tne  ^a-  likewise,     according    to    Diog. 
conists,  Ath.  IV.   pag.  181  C.  Laert.  I.  3.  68,   wrote   tXeyela 
from  Timoeus.  to  the   number   of  about   200 
4  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  21.  verses.      Likewise    Areus    the 
u  It).    Fragm.    incert.     110.  Laconian  (Anton.    Liber.    12.) 
Boeckh;  above,  p. 94,  note6.  was  a  lyric  poet,  and  different 
x  ./Elian  V.  H.  XII.  50.  from  the   epic  poet  "Apetog  in 
y  ^Elian  V.  H.  IX.  41.  Paus.  III.  13.  5.  if  such  a  per- 
z  According     to     Athenaeus  son  ever  existed.     Also  the  yue- 
XIV.  p  632  F.  \OTTOIOQ  Eurytus,  who,  according 
a  Plutarch  Lycurg.  28.  to  J.  Lydus  de  Ostent.  p.  283. 
b  Sosibius   ap.   Athen.   XV.  Hase,  wrote  an  ode,  beginning 
p.  687  B.  "  'AyaX^otiSVEiowe,"  and  Za- 
c  Above,  ch.  6-  §  3-      I  will  rex,  according  to  the  conjecture 
not  add  Philoxenus  of  Cythera  of  Paus.  I.    38.  4,  both  Lace- 
in  the  time  of  Dionysius  to  the  dsemonians. 
names  in  the  text. 
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we  showed  above,  there  was  a  certain  uniformity  and 
monotony  in  their  productions,  such  as  is  perceivable 
in  the  early  works  of  art,  which  prevented  any  single 
part  from  being  prominent  or  distinguished.  Some- 
thing must  also  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  a  cen- 
sorship, either  of  manners  or  of  literary  works  ;  as 
the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  banished  Archilochus 
from  their  city  either  on  account  of  his  cowardice,  or 
of  the  licentiousness  of  his  poems  ;e  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Tyrtseus  was  held  in  the  greatest  honour,  as 
animating  and  encouraging  their  youth. f  The  gene- 
rality of  the  use  of  the  lyre  at  Sparta  is  proved  by 
the  fondness  of  the  female  sex  for  it.g  And  besides 
several  instances  of  lyric  poetesses  at  Sparta,h  we 
know  the  names  of  some  at  Argos i  and  Phlius.k  At 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  women  were  even  allowed  to 
strive  in  the  musical  contests.1  Of  the  number  of 
lyric  poets  known  only  to  their  own  age  and  country, 
we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  circumstance  that 
Pindar,  celebrating  a  native  of  JEgina,  incidentally 
mentions  two  minstrels  of  the  same  family,  Timocritus 
and  Euphanes  the  Theandridse.m  Besides  those  al- 
ready named,  the  following  Doric  poets  are  known  to 


e  Valer.  Max.  V.  3.    Archi-  p.  11,  157.  vol.1,  p.  883. 

loch.  Fragm.  p.  147.  Liebel.  i  In  denying  the  truth  of  the 

f  Plutarch  Cleom.  2.  de  So-  report     that     Telesilla   routed 

lert.    Anim.   I.   Apophth.    Lac.  Cleomenes    (vol.    I.   pag.  191, 

p.  244.  note11.)  I  did  not  mean  to  dis- 

8  Alcmau  ap.  Apollon.  Dys.  parage  the  beautiful  and  genuine 

de    Pron.     p.   381.     Bekker.  Doric  character  of  that  poetess 

Fragm.  73.  Welcker.  and  heroine. 

h  Alcman    ap.  Athen.  XIII.  k  Fabric.   Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II. 

p.  600  F.     Fragm.  27.   Schol.  p.  135. 

Aristoph.  Lys.  1239.  Suidas  in  l  Plutarch     Sympos.    V.    2. 

KXttrayopa     Olearus  ap.  Wolf,  p  206. 

Fragm.    Mul.   2.   p.  62,    145.  m  ^Eginetica,  p.  143.  cf.  Dis- 

Fabric.  Biblioth.    Gr.    vol.  II.  sen.  Expl.  p.  381. 
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us :  Lasus  of  Hermione,  a  poet  and  musician,  who 
had  improved  the  dithyramb  after  Arion,  and  the 
^Eolian  style  of  music  before  Pindar;  Ariphron  of 
Sicyon,  a  composer  of  paeans ;  Cleobulus  of  Rhodes, 
who  was  both  a  philosopher  and  a  lyric  poet ;  and 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Timocreon,  who  tuned  the 
Doric  lyre  against  Simonides  and  Themistocles,  having 
been  roused  against  the  latter  by  the  unjust  conduct 
of  Athens  towards  the  islands.0  Later  poets  we  shall 
pass  over. 

11.  The  above  statements  merely  go  to  establish 
the  fact,  that  the  choral  lyric  poetry,  chiefly  and  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Dorians.  In  what  manner 
this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for,  what  were  the  causes 
of  this  phenomenon,  can  only  be  explained  in  a  general 
history  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  a  subject  at 
once  the  most  attractive  and  most  difficult  which 
remains  for  the  industry  of  the  present  age.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  investigation,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  offer  on  that  question  a  few  remarks,  which  the 
occasion  prevents  me  from  supporting  with  a  detailed 
body  of  evidence. 

In  the  first  place  then  it  will,  I  believe,  be  safe  to 
give  up  the  notion  that  the  lyric  was  regularly  and 
gradually  developed  from  epic  poetry.  The  epic 
poetry,  beginning  at  a  period  when  the  Achseans  were 
yet  in  possession  of  Peloponnesus,0  retaining  till  the 
latest  times  a  peculiar  dialect,  and  continued  under 

n  See  above,  p.  151.  notek,  lonisms  of  his  dialect  appear  to 

and  Fabricius.  me  to  have  been  introduced  by 

0   The  assertion  in  the  text  the  prevailing  schools  of  rhap- 

makes  it  necessary  for    me  to  sodists.     To  offer  any  proofs  of 

remark,  that  I  do  not  consider  these   positions   would  be  im- 

either  Homer  or  his  language  proper  in  this  place, 
as    originally  Ionic ;    and   the 
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its  ancient  form  by  Greeks  of  all  races,p  does  not 
show  any  tendency  to  produce  an  offspring  so  unlike 
itself;  and  what  could  be  more  different  than  the  re- 
citation of  a  single  bard  and  the  religious  songs  of  a 
chorus  ?  From  the  time  that  there  were  Greeks  and 
a  Greek  language  there  were  doubtless  songs  at  pro- 
cessions, both  at  festivals  and  to  the  temples,  as  well 
as  during  the  sacrifice ;  and  these  varying  according 
to  the  mode  of  worship  and  attributes  of  the  god. 
And  in  none  were  they  so  early  reduced  to  rule  as  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo  ;  to  which,  as  has  been  already 
shown,q  the  ancient  nomes,  the  peeans,  and  hy- 
porchemes,  and  other  varieties  of  lyric  poetry,  either 
in  part  or  wholly,  owed  their  origin.  Now  since  this 
worship  was  originally  Doric,  and  its  chief  temples 
were  always  in  Doric  countries,  we  can  see  a  reason 
why  in  the  ceremonial,  that  is  the  choral,  poetry,  the 
Doric  dialect  should  have  preponderated.  Its  form 
was,  on  the  whole,  originally  a  Doric  variety  of  the 
epic  hexameter  ;  which  was  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient 
nomes  composed  by  the  minstrels  Philammon,  Olen, 
and  Chrysothemis/  Their  ancient  strains,  which 
were  sung  and  danced  to,  must  have  been  very  different 
from  the  delivery  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists,  a  sort 
of  chaunting  recitation ;  for  Terpander  is  said  to  have 
first  set  them,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,8  to  a 

P  The  following  epic  poets  r  Ibid. 

were  Dorians :  Eumelus  of  Co-  s  B.  I.  ch.  7.  §.  4.  The  laws 
rinth,  Cinsethon  of  Lacedae-  of  Lycurgus  were  doubtless  re- 
mon,  Augeas  of  Trrezen,  Pi-  duced  into  epic  or  elegiac  verse, 
sander  of  Rhodes,  Panyasis  of  possibly  by  Terpander  himself, 
Halicarnassus ;  and  Enipedo-  who  was  likewise  an  epic  poet, 
cles  of  Agrigentum  was  the  au-  and  composed  irpooipia  as  Hi- 
ther of  a  philosophical  didactic  troductions  to  the  Homeric 
poem.  poems.  He  also  wrote  scolia, 

i  See  b.  II.  ch.  8.  §.  13.  probably   of    the    Doric    kind, 
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regular  tune  ;  whereas  these  ancient  religious  hymns 
had  such  tunes  from  the  beginning ;  while  the  mode 
to  which  they  were  set  can  hardly  have  been  any  other 
than  the  Doric.  The  attempt  to  vary  the  rhythm  pro- 
bably began  by  breaking  the  dactylic  hexameters  into 
shorter  portions,  in  order  to  produce  new  combinations 
of  less  uniform  verses,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  anti- 
strophic  form  of  metre.*  A  different  origin  must,  how- 
ever, as  is  natural,  be  assigned  to  the  anapsestic 
military  songs  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  pseans  and 
hyporchemes  ever  followed  the  laws  of  hexameters  ; 
the  pseonian  variety  must  have  been  earlier  than 
Alcman,  who  made  use  of  Cretic  hexameters.  Gene- 
rally indeed  Alcman,  however  early  his  age,  made  use 
of  a  great  variety  of  metres ;  the  reason  of  which  pro- 
bably is,  that  before  his  time  Terpander  had  mixed 
the  Greek  and  Asiatic  music ;  besides  which,  Alcman 
had  doubtless,  from  his  Lydian  origin,  an  inclination 
to  the  eastern  style  of  music  ;  for  in  this  a  large 
portion  of  his  songs,  in  which  the  logaoedic  metre 
prevailed,  were  evidently  composed:11  he  was  also 
acquainted  with  Phrygian  melodies/  But  the  di- 
versity of  his  metres  was  only  to  express  the  variety 
of  his  muse,  which  sometimes  adored  the  gods  in 

Plutarch.  Mus.  8.  and  spondaics  *  Although    several    broken 

in  the  Doric  measure,   as  the  dactylics    of    this    kind   were 

splendid  one  in  Clemens  Alex,  named   after  Alcman,   he  was 

VI.  p.  658.     Ztv  Travrwv  apx«,  doubtless  not  the   first  person 

TtavTiav  yyiJTop  Zev,  Sot  Tre/iTrw  who   introduced    them.       It    is 

ravrwj>v//vw»>apxa*/-     His  epic  to    this    that    the    expression 

poems  too,  in  part  at  least,  were  "  numeros  minuit  in  carmine1" 

written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  in  (Welcker,  p.  11.)  refers, 

which  the  earlier  Orphic  hymns  u  See  the  beautiful  fragment, 

were   composed,    according  to  No.  10,  in  Welcker. 

Jamblichus,  and  many  Delphic  x  Fragm.  63. 
oracles,  concerning  which   see 
Appendix  VIII.  ad  fin. 
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solemn  choruses  (in  which,  when  he  danced  himself, 
he  implored  the  sweetly-singing  virgins  to  be  the 
supports  of  his  agey),  now  wrote  bridal-hymns  and 
drinking-songs  ;  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  notion 
that  life  at  Sparta  was  one  unvaried  scene  of  gloom- 
iness and  melancholy  ;  in  which  town  these  songs 
continued  nevertheless  to  be  popular  until  the  time  of 
Eparninondas.2 

12.  If  the  essence  of  art  consists  in  investing  an 
idea  of  the  mind  with  a  sensible  and  bodily  form,  and 
this  in  a  corresponding  and  satisfactory  manner,  we 
must  certainly  ascribe  great  skill  in  art  to  the  Do- 
rians, for  (as  we  have  before  remarked)  they  delighted 
more  in  imitation  than  in  creation  or  action.  This 
remark  applies  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Dorians,  as  distinguished  from  later 
times  ;  hence  the  attention  of  that  race  to  the  beauty 
of  form  ;  "  Give  us  what  is  good  and  what  is  beauti- 
ful "  was  the  Spartan  prayer.*  Whoever  had  enjoyed 

y  See  the  beautiful  lines  of  "  man,  and  Simonides  :  but 
Alcman,  fragm.  12.  "  every  one  listened  to  Gnesip- 

_»   ,  *  «  ,-         "  pus,  who  had  taught  lovers 

Ov  u,  irt,  •jra.phtm.a.i   u.l\iya.ouss  ttpotiu-        .,  {  & 

^  '  how   to  serenade  their  mis- 

yvla.  <p<£tiv  lvva.ra.t.  /5aXe  2ti,  /3«xs,  **-  "  tresses  with  harps  and  gui- 

(uXosJw,  "tars."     This  fragment,  which 

•)  wifutm  £»fo  &S  *xW*™  is   Bitten   in  logaredic  metre, 

vfoWx*,,  ix«r^«  «^  %'*•     ™  ^  °f  the  D°ric  dialect 

The  EtXwrec  was  a  satyric  dra- 

z  An  ancient  erotic  poet  was  ma,  and  its  complete  title  was  ol 

Ametor  of  Eleutherna  in  Crete,  El'Awree  ol  CTTI  Tatvapy,  Eustath. 

Athen.  XIV.    p.  638   B.    from  ad  II.  p.  297.  EK  ruv  rov  'Hpw- 

whom  a  family  or  clan  of  Citha-  £iai/ov.     Perhaps  in  allusion  to 

ristae  was  there  called  'Ap/rop/-  the  ayoc  'Taivapiov.     See  vol.  I. 

Seu,  Hesych.  in  v.  whence  cor-  p.  208.  noteq.    Concerning  the 

rect  Athenaeus  and  Etymol.  M.  origin  of  this  singular  drama, 

p.  83,  15.     The  author  of  the  see  some  remarks  in  Niebuhr's 

Et'Xwret;  laments  in  Athenaeus  Rhein.   Museum,    vol.  III.    p. 

XIV.   p.  638.  E.  that  "  it  had  488. 
"  become  oldfashioned  to  sing          a  B.  II.  ch.  10.  §.  9. 
'*  the  songs  of  Stesichorus,  Ale- 
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the  benefits  of  the  public  education,  participated  in  all 
that  was  beautiful  in  the  city,b  their  whole  existence 
was  influenced  by  a  sense  of  beauty,  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  ancient  production  of  the  people- 
in  their  religion. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  annex  a  few  remarks 
on  the  art  of  sculpture  ;  and  we  will  curtail  them  the 
more,  as  it  does  not  bear  so  much  upon  national  man- 
ners as  music,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  people,  while  the  former  art  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  a  few.  Although  from  what  we  have  observed 
elsewhere,  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  in  the 
ancient  sculpture  that  was  peculiar  to  the  Doric  na- 
tion, and  that  originated  from  them,  we  may  still  draw 
some  conclusions  from  what  has  been  already  stated. 
There  was  in  the  Doric  character  a  certain  healthy 
sensibility,  and  a  delight  in  the  unadorned  and  un- 
veiled forms  of  nature.  That  this'  very  much  favoured 
and  assisted  the  progress  of  the  above  art  is  obvious  ; 
and  that  the  human  form  was  accurately  studied  and 
understood  in  the  Doric  schools  of  art  is  shown  in 
those  specimens  of  their  works  which  have  been  pre- 
served. The  physical  beauty  of  this  race,  ennobled 
and  exposed  to  view  by  gymnastic c  and  warlike  ex- 
ercises, gave  a  right  direction  to  the  study  of  sculpture; 
and  the  prevailing  religion,  the  worship  of  Apollo,  by 
the  energy  of  the  figure  and  variety  of  the  attributes 
of  that  god,  shows  not  only  the  original  talent  of  this 
people  for  sculpture,  but  it  was  fitted  to  lead  them  by 
a  succession  of  compositions  to  the  highest  excellence. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  infer  from  some  of  the 


b  Above,  p.  308  notes h  and1.         c  Above,    ch.  4.   §  1.  ch.  5. 

§7- 
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above  remarks,  that  the  Dorians  considered  the  beauty 
of  art  to  consist  more  in  proportion,  harmony,  and 
regularity,  than  in  a  superabundance  of  glitter  and 
ornament ;  and  this  is  exemplified  by  the  character  of 
Doric  architecture.  Lastly,  hence  arises  the  com- 
posure and  evenness  of  mind  which  so  greatly  distin- 
guished the  Dorians,  who  anxiously  preserved  the 
usages  of  their  fathers  as  much  in  the  art  of  sculpture 
as  in  music. 

Although  historical  tradition  does  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  prove  and  verify  this  view  of  the  subject,  still  it 
agrees  with  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Dorians. 
In  the  first  place  then,  we  know  that  sculpture  was 
diligently  cultivated  at  an  early  time  in  several  Doric 
cities  ;  first  perhaps  in  Crete,  the  most  ancient  abode 
of  Doric  civilisation  ;d  then  in  ^Egina,6  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  Argos/  and  Sparta ;  for  that  the  latter  city, 
particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  active  pursuit  of  the  arts,  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.8 
Sicyon  produced  the  Apollo  of  Canachus,  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  ;h  and 
about  the  same  time  the  ^Eginetan  artists  appear  to 
have  produced  those  groups  of  heroes,  the  fragments 
of  which  are  the  only  sure  records  which  we  possess 
of  the  peculiarities  of  that  school.  For  the  inform- 
ation which  we  receive  from  Pausanias  and  others 
goes  no  further  than  that  in  ^Egina  many  statues  of  the 
most  ancient  kind  were  sculptured,  and  that  a  certain 
hardness  of  style  was  preserved  there  longer  than  in 


d  B.  II.  ch.  8.  §  18.  8  B.  III.  ch.  2.  §  3. 

e  jEginetica,  p.  96.  sq.  h  B.  II.  ch.  8.  §  18. 

f  Thiersch,     Epochen      der 
Kunst,  vol.  II.  p.  27. 
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Attica.  The  fragments,  however,  which  remain,  at- 
test a  liveliness  of  conception,  and  a  truth  of  imitation, 
which  in  many  points  may  be  called  perfect,  and 
which  excite  our  admiration,  and  even  astonishment. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  heroes,  who  evidently  bear  a  Greek 
national  physiognomy,  though  rudely  and  unpleasingly 
conceived,  that  respect  for  ancient  customs  which  was 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  early  times.  That 
this  happened  at  a  time  when  Athens  had  already  cast 
off  every  shackle,  is  a  strong  characteristic  trait  of  the 
Dorians.  These  works,  however,  possess  many  other 
singularities,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  peculiar 
disposition  of  that  race. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

§  1.  History  and  rhetoric  little  cultivated  by  the  Dorians.  §  2. 
Apophthegmatic  style  of  expression  used  by  the  Dorians. 
§  3.  Apophthegms  of  the  Seven  Sages.  §  4.  Griphus  invented 
by  the  Dorians.  §  5.  Symbolical  language  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

1.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter  that 
the  national  and  original  poetry  of  the  Doric  race  was 
not  the  epic,  but  the  lyric ;  which  is  occupied  rather 
in  expressing  inward  feelings,  than  in  describing  out- 
ward objects.  If  this  predilection  may  be  considered 
as  natural  to  the  whole  race,  it  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain why  history  neither  originated  among,  nor  was 
cultivated  by  the  Dorians.  For  both  its  progress  and 
invention  we  are  indebted  to  the  lonians,  who  were 
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also  the  first  to  introduce  prose-composition  in  general.11 
The  Dorians,  however,  did  not  always  retain  this  in- 
capacity ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  Spartans  gladly 
listened  to  the  sophist  Hippias  of  Elis,  speaking  of 
the  families  of  heroes  and  men,  the  settlements  by 
which  the  cities  had  in  ancient  times  been  founded, 
and  of  ancient  events  in  general.13  This  naturally 
suggests  the  remark,  that  the  Dorians  paid  more 
attention  to  the  events  of  the  past  than  of  the  present 
time ;  in  which  they  are  greatly  opposed  to  the  lonians, 
who  from  their  governments  and  geographical  position 
were  more  thrown  into  society,  and  interested  them- 
selves more  in  the  passing  affairs  of  the  day.  Hence 
some  of  the  early  writers  on  mythical  history  were 
Dorians,  as  Acusilaus  for  example ;  but  the  contem- 
porary historians  were  almost  exclusively  lonians  and 
Athenians;0  for  Herodotus,  who  in  his  early  years 


a  It  is  only  by  this  general  tarch  and  others,  Pausanias  by 

proposition  that  we  can  explain  Suidas,  Diophantus  by  Fulgen- 

why  the  physicians  of  Cos  wrote  tius,  and  Sosibius  is  frequently 

in  the  Ionic  dialect.  quoted.  See  Heeren  de  Font. 

b  Plato  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  285  C.  Plutarchi  p.  24.  and  Meursius 

Philostr.Vit.Soph.I.  ll.p.495.  Miscell.  Lacon.  IV.  17.  Aao- 

Olear.  comp.  Plutarch  Lycurg.  Kparrjc,  6  STrapnarrjc,  in  Plu- 

23.  So  also  the  TloXtrtia  2?rap-  tarch  de  Malign.  Herod.  35,  is 

ria.T(Jjt>  of  Dicaearchus  was  an-  doubtful.  I  also  mention  Der- 

nually  read  in  the  ephors'  office  cyllus  the  Argive,  because  he 

at  Sparta (Suidas  in  AiKcuap^os)  wrote  in  the  dialect  of  his  na- 

and  in  early  times  Hecatseus  of  tive  city  ;  see  Valckeneer  ad 

Miletus  found  there  a  favour-  Adoniaz.  p.  274.  et  ad  Eurip. 

able  reception.  Plutarch  Lac.  Phcen.  Schol.  p.  7.  and  see 

Apophth.  p.  199.  Schol.  Vrat.  Pind.  Olymp.  VII. 

c  This  is  only  true  of  the  more  49.  This  Dercylus  or  Dercyl- 

early  times;  for  later  we  find  lus  is  connected  in  a  singular 

many  historians  among  the  Do-  manner  with  another  historian, 

rians.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  very  same  quotations  being 

Nicocles  and  Hippasus  are  sometimes  made  from  both, 

mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (see  See  Athen.  III.  p  86  F.  Clem. 

Schweighaeuser  ad  Athen.  Ind.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  39.  Sylb. 

p.  129.),  Aristocrates  by  Plu-  Schol.  Vat.  in  Eurip.  Tro.  14. 

VOL.  II.  2C 
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had  lived  for  some  time  at  Samos,  and  after  his  various 
travels  wrote  his  History  at  Thurii,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  genuine  Dorian. d  Nor  would  it  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  rhe- 
toric and  logic  in  the  Doric  states  (for  the  schools  of 
rhetoricians  and  sophists  in  Sicily  are  evidently  to  be 
traced  to  the  peculiar  character  of  those  islanders) e,  or 
to  see  why  the  perfection  of  these,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  as  well  as  that  of  the  regular  drama,  was  left 
to  the  Athenians. 

2.  But  instead  of  the  pointed  and  logical  reasoning, 
and  the  fervid  declamation  of  the  Athenians,  the  Doric 
race  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  itself,  viz. 
by  apophthegms,  and  sententious  and  concise  sayings. 


Since  in  all  these  passages  Agias 
and  Dercylus  are  connected,  we 
ought,  in  Schol.  Vrat.  Find. 
Ol.  VI.  4  g.  p.  167.  Boeckh., 
where  the  manuscript  has  ol 
Trepl  AEPA  (with  a  mark  of  ab- 
breviation) KCU  Af'p/cvAov,  to 
write  :  ol  irepl  'A  you/  (not  Aei- 
viav).  Probably  a  single  work 
had  been  composed  upon  Ar- 
golic  antiquities,  with  a  mixture 
of  various  Argolic  expressions, 
by  Agias  and  Dercylus. 

d  Unless  his  religious  turn, 
and  a  certain  infantine  simpli- 
city, which  seems  the  more  sin- 
gular, when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  wrote  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  Thucydides,  are  con- 
sidered as  traces  of  a  Doric 
character.  He  does  not  how- 
ever appear  to  have  the  idea  of 
government,  which  belonged  to 
that  race. 

e  See  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  7.  be- 
sides which  we  may  mention 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  and  the 
great  sums  gained  by  Hippias 


even  in  small  towns  of  Sicily, 
as,  e.  g.,  Inycus.  —  Sparta,  on 
the  other  hand,  together  with 
Argos  (b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  1.  extr.), 
and  Crete,  had  no  orators  (Ci- 
cero Brut.  13.  Tacitus  de  Orat. 
40.),  and  rhetoric,  as  being  an 
art  favouring  untruth  (ri^vr) 
avev  aXrjdeiag,  Plutarch  et  A- 
postol.  XIII.  72.),  was  prohi- 
bited, Athen.  XIII.  p.  611  A. 
Cephisophon  the  good  speaker 
(6  ayadog  fj-vd^rag)  was  ba- 
nished  (Plutarch  Inst.  Lac. 
p.  254.  Apostol.  XIX.  89.), 
and  the  ephors  punished  any 
person  who  introduced  a  foreign 
method  of  speaking ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Crete,  those 
who  made  speeches  of  false  dis- 
play were  driven  from  the  island 
(oi  iv  \6yotQ  a\cL^ovev6p,f.voit 
Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Mathe- 
mat.  p.  68  B.).  Nor  is  there 
any  better  criticism  of  sophisti- 
cal panegyrics,  than  the  Lace- 
daemonian remark,  rig  avrov 
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The  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  convey  as  much 
meaning  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  to  allude  to, 
rather  than  express,  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker.  A 
habit  of  mind  which  might  fit  its  possessor  for  such 
a  mode  of  speaking,  would  best  be  generated  by  long 
and  unbroken  silence;  which  was  enjoined  to  his 
scholars  by  Pythagoras,  and  by  Sparta  enforced  on  all 
youths  during  their  education  : f  it  being  intended  that 
their  thoughts  should  gain  force  and  intensity  by  com- 
pression^ Hence  the  great  brevity  of  speech,11  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  all  the  genuine  Dorians, 
especially  of  the  Spartans,1  Cretans,1"  and  Argives,1 
forming  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  copious  and 
headlong  torrent  of  eloquence  which  distinguished  the 
Athenians.  The  antiquity  of  this  characteristic  of 
the  Spartans  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  Homer's  attri- 
buting it  to  Menelaus, 

When  Atreus'  son  harangued  the  listening  train, 
Just  was  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plain, 
His  words  succinct,  yet  full,  without  a  fault ; 
He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought.™ 

In  which  lines  the  poet  evidently  transfers  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Doric  Laconiaris  to  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  that  country."  In  adopting  this  mode  of  expression, 


1  Above,  ch.  2.  §  5.  Pindar  Isthm.  V.  55.    Sophocl. 
e  Plutarch  de  Garrul.  17.  ap.  Schol.  Isthm.  VI.  87.    See 
h  'H    ppayvkoyia   iyyvg    rtp  also  Sophocles  in  Stobseus  Flo- 
aiydi/,  a  saying  of  Lycurgus,  ac-  rileg.  74.  p.  325. 
cording  to  Apostolius  IX.  69.  m  Pope's  translation  of  Iliad 
1  See  particularly  Demetrius  III.  213.     This  passage  is  re- 
de Elocut.  VIII.  p.  241  sqq.  ferred  by  the  Venetian   Scho- 
k  Crete,    according   to  Plat.  Hast,    Eustathius    p.  406.    ed. 
Leg.  I.  p.  641.  aimed  more  at  Rom.  and  Tzetzes  Chil.  V.  317. 
than  xoXvXoy/a.  2v*/-  to  the  /3pa^vXoy/a  of  the  Lace- 
i\v  b  £e7voc  is  said  of  a  daemonians. 
Cretan,  Anthol.  Palat.  VII.  447.         n  Above,  p.  298  note  *. 
Suppl.    198.   270. 

2c  2 
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the  Dorians  may  be  conceived,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  wished  to  avoid  all  ornament  of  speech,  and  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  simplest  manner 
of  conveying  their  thoughts  ;  as  Stesimbrotus  the 
Thasian  opposes  to  the  adroit  and  eloquent  Athenian 
the  openness  and  simplicity  of  the  Peloponnesian,  who 
was  plain  and  unadorned,  but  of  an  honest  and  guile- 
less disposition.0  Or,  secondly,  it  was  intended  to 
have  double  force  by  the  contrast  of  the  richness  of 
the  thought,  with  the  slight  expense  of  words.  Pro- 
bably, however,  both  these  motives  had  their  weight  ; 
though  the  latter  perhaps  predominated.  In  a  dia- 
logue of  Plato,p  Socrates  says,  half  in  joke  and  half 
in  earnest,  that  "  of  all  the  philosophical  systems  in 
"  Greece,  that  established  in  Crete  and  Lacedcemon 
"  was  the  most  ancient  and  copious,  and  there  the 
"  sophists  were  most  numerous  ;  but  they  concealed 
<e  their  skill,  and  pretended  to  be  ignorant,  slnd 
"  hence,  on  conversing  with  the  meanest  Lacedce- 
<f  monian,  at  first  indeed  he  would  appear  awkward 
"  in  his  language,  but  when  he  perceived  the  drift 
"  of  the  conversation,  he  would  throw  in,  like  a 
"  dexterous  lancer,  some  short  and  nervous  remark, 
le  so  as  to  make  the  other  look  no  better  than  a  child. 
t(  Nor  in  these  cities  is  such  a  manner  of  speaking 
"  confined  to  the  men,  but  it  extends  also  to  women" 
That  in  this  concise  manner  of  speaking  there  was 
a  kind  of  wit  and  epigrammatic  point,  may  be  easily 
seen  from  various  examples  ;  but  it  cannot  be  traced 


0  Ap.  Plutarch.  Cimon.  4.  nian,  unable  to  speak  ( 

TP  Protag.  p.  342.     Plutarch  Xeyetj/),  he  probably  does  not 

Lycurg.  20  extr.  refers  to  this  mean  literally  that  the  Lacedse- 

passage.       When    Thucydides  monians  were  unable  to  speak, 

IV.  84.  says  of  Brasidas,  that  but  only  points  to  their  peculiar 

he  was  not,  for  a  Lacedsemo-  mode  of  speaking. 
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to  the  principles  which  we  have  just  laid  down. 
Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Doric 
manners,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  polished  customs 
of  other  nations  ;  of  which  kind  is  the  answer  of  the 
Spartan,  who,  taking  a  fish  to  be  cooked,  and  being 
asked  where  the  cheese,  oil,  and  vinegar  were,  replied, 
"  If  I  had  all  these  things,  I  should  not  have  bought 
"  a  fish."q  Or  it  is  a  moral  elevation,  viewed  from 
which,  things  appear  in  a  different  light;  thus  the 
saying  of  Dieneces,  that  "  if  the  Persians  darkened 
"  the  air  with  their  arrows,  they  should  fight  in 
"  the  shade."  Sometimes  it  is  an  ironical  expression 
of  bitterness  and  censure,  which  gains  force  by  being 
concealed  under  a  semblance  of  praise  ;  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Laconian  on  Athens,  where  every  kind 
of  trade  and  industry  was  tolerated,  "  Everything  is 
"beautiful  there." r  Or  it  is  the  combination  of 
various  ridiculous  ideas  into  one  expression,  as  in  the 
witty  saying  of  a  husband  who  found  his  wife,  whom 
he  detested,  in  the  arms  of  an  adulterer ;  "  Unhappy 
"  man,  who  forced  you  to  do  this  ?  "  * 

At  Sparta,  however,  an  energetic,  striking,  and 
figurative  mode  of  speaking  must  have  been  generally 
in  use ;  which  may  be  perceived  in  the  style  of  all  the 
Spartans  who  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus.*  And 


i  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  particularly  remarked  in  Cleo- 

242.  Similarly  the  saying  avrdg  menes'  address  to  Crius,  in  the 

aKovffa  Ti\va.q  in  Plutarch  Ly-  speech  of  Bulis  and  Sperthis  to 

curg.  20.  cf.  Reg.  Apophth.  p.  Hydarnes,  in  which  they  say, 

"  Would  you  then  advise  us  to 

r  Herod.  VII.  226.    Lac.  A-  "  fight  for  freedom,   not  with 

pophth.  p.  245.  "  lances,  but  with  axes?  "  and 

244.  Compare  the  apoph-  the    action  of  Amompharetus, 

thegm    in    Plutarch    de    Frat.  who  laid  a  block  of  stone  at  the 

Amor.    i.  p.  44.  feet  of  Pausanias,  as  if  it  were  a 

1  This  figurative  turn  may  be  pebble  for  voting. 
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this,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
customs  of  the  Doric  race.  In  Crete  it  had  been 
retained,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sosicrates,  a 
Cretan  author,  in  the  town  of  Phsestus,  in  which  place 
the  boys  were  early  practised  in  joking ;  and  the 
apophthegms  of  Pheestus  were  celebrated  over  the 
whole  island."  In  Sparta  too  this  peculiar  mode  of 
expression  was  implanted  in  boys  ;  the  youths  (j($7j|3o«) 
proposing  them  questions,  to  which  they  were  to  give 
ready  and  pointed  answers  ;  *  and  they  were  taught  to 
impart  a  peculiar  sharpness  and  also  brilliancy  to  their 
sayings.7  Later  in  life  this  tendency  was  fostered  and 
confirmed  by  the  many  occasions  on  which  the  public 
manners  prescribed  ridicule  as  a  means  of  improve- 
ment : 2  at  the  festival  of  the  Gymnopsedia  in  par- 
ticular, full  vent  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  wit  and 
merriment.*  In  common  life,  laughter  and  ridicule 
were  not  unfrequent  at  the  public  tables ; b  to  be  able 
to  endure  ridicule'  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian spirit ;  yet  any  person  who  took  it  ill  might 
ask  his  antagonist  to  desist,  who  was  then  forced  to 
comply.'  In  early  times,  similar  customs  existed  in 
other  places  besides  Sparta ;  thus  the  suitors  of  Aga- 
riste,  in  the  house  of  Cleisthenes  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
contended  after  the  meal  in  musical  skill  and  con- 
versation/ with  which  we  might  perhaps  compare  the 
passage  in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury,  where  it  is  said  that 


u  Athen.  VI.  p.  261  C.  chides   at  the   gymnopsedia  in 

*  Plutarch  etHeracl.  Pont.  2.  Herod.  VI.  67. 

y  Plutarch  Lycurg.  17.  19-  b  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  3.   5. 

*  B.  III.  ch.  11.  §  3.  and  above,  p.  288.  note  f. 

a  This  I  infer  from  the  pas-  c  Plutarch  Lycurg.  12.  comp. 

sage  of   Pollux  quoted  above,  Macrob.  Sat.  VII.  3. 

p.  347.  note  b,  compared   with  d  T^J  Xeyo/ucV^  tic  TO 

the  joke  (xXevaff/ia)  of  Leoty-  Herod.  VI.  129. 
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youths  at  table  attack  one  another  in  mutual  jests? 
and  the  practice  among  the  ancient  Germans,  of  jest- 
ing with  freedom  at  table,  alluded  to  in  a  verse  of  the 
Niebelungen  Lied/  But  this  primitive  custom  having 
been  retained  longer  in  Sparta  than  elsewhere,  it  struck 
all  foreigners  as  a  peculiarity,  of  which  the  antique 
polish  was  sometimes  rather  offensive.  Still,  if  we 
justly  estimate  the  manners  of  that  city,  they  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  needless  austerity  and  strictness ; 
it  was  the  only  Greek  state  in  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  Laughter  : g  in  late  times  even  Agesilaush 
and  Cleomenes  III.1  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
their  life,  cheered  their  companions  with  wit  and 
playfulness. 

3.  This  national  mode  of  expression  had  likewise 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  progress  of  literature  in 
Greece.  Plato  properly  calls  the  Seven  Sages,  imi- 
tators and  scholars  of  the  Lacedaemonian  system,  and 
points  out  the  resemblance  between  their  sayings  and 
the  Laconian  method  of  expression.1"  Of  these,  three, 
or,  if  we  reckon  both  My  son  and  Periander,  four,  were 
of  Doric  descent,  and  Cheilon  was  a  Spartan  ; *  there 
were  also  perhaps  at  the  same  time  others  of  the  same 
character,  as  Aristodemus  the  Argive.m  The  sayings  at- 

e  Geoff   3'   VTTO   KaXoV    aet^ev  (b.  III.  ch.  7.  §  7.),  of  Fortune 

*E£  avTO<rxE()ivi£  Treipwpevos,  rjvre  (Plutarch  Inst.    Lac.   p.  253.), 

Kovpoi  'Hpqral    Qa\ir\ai   napac-  existed  among  the  Spartans,  as 

/3oXa  KepTOfj-eovertv,  v.  54.  among  the  Romans  ;  see  Plu- 

f  Gdmelicher  Spruche  wart  tarch  Cleom.  9. 

do  niht  verdeit,  i.  e.  non  absti-  h  Plutarch  Ages.  2. 

nebatur  a  sermonibus  ludicris.  *  Plutarch  Cleom.   13. 

Niebelungen  Lied.  v.  6707.  p.  k  Protag.    p.  342.    see  also 

345.  ed.  1820.  Plutarch  de  Garrul.  17. 

g  Sosibius  ap.  Plutarch.  Ly-  *  Hence  this  mode  of  expres- 

curg.  25.     It  is  worthy  of  re-  sion  was  called  the  Chilonian^ 

mark,  that  the  worship  of  ab-  Diog.  Laert.  I.  72. 

stract  ideas,  as  of  Death,  of  Pear  m  Or  Spartan,  see  the  pas 
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tributed  to  these  sages  were  not  so  much  the  discoveries 
of  particular  individuals,  as  the  indications  of  the  general 
opinion  of  their  contemporaries.  And  hence  the  Py- 
thian Apollo,  directed  by  the  national  ideas  of  the  Do- 
rians, particularly  countenanced  their  philosophers,  to 
whose  sententious  mode  of  expression  his  own  oracles 
bore  a  certain  resemblance.11  It  appears  also  that  the 
Amphictyons  caused  some  of  their  apophthegms  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  °  and  the  story  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  Seven  Sages  by  the  oracle, 
although  fabulously  embellished,  is  founded  on  a  real 
fact.p 

4.  Since  in  this  apophthegmatic  and  concise  style 
of  speaking  the  object  was  not  to  express  the  meaning 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  it  was  only  one 
step  further  altogether  to  conceal  it.  Hence  the  gri- 
phus  or  riddle  was  invented  by  the  Dorians,  and,  as 
well  as  the  epigram,  was  much  improved  by  Cleobulus 
the  Rhodian,q  and  his  daughter  Cleobulina/  It  was 
also  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  Spartans,8  and 


sages  quoted  above,  p.  8.  note  *.  thority,    the    second    Pythian 

corap.     Diog.      Laert.     I.    41.  aywv  JV^VIKO^  the   first  aywv 

Others  are  mentioned  by  Her-  <7r£0oWr/?c,  fell.  Also  Branchus, 

mippus,  ibid,  42.  the  ancient  prophet  of  Miletus, 

n  Thus,  for  example,  Apollo  is    mentioned    as    /3(oa^vXoyoc, 

is  said  to  have  given  the  same  Diog.  Laert.  I.  72. 
answer  to  Gyges,  as  Solon  to         1  Diog.  Laert.  I.  89.  comp. 

Crcesus,    Valer.    Maxim.    VII.  Jacobs  Comment.  Anthol.  torn. 

1,  2.  I.  p.  194. 

0  Plutarch  ubi  sup.  r  Athen.  X.  p.  448  B.    Ari- 

P  The  chief  passage  on  this  stot.    Rhet.  III.   2.      Plutarch 

point   is   Demetr.    Phaler.  ap.  Sept.    Sap.    Conviv.   III.     10. 

Diog.  Laert.  I.  22.  who  places  Menage  Hist.  Mulier.  Philos.  4. 

the  event  in  the  archonship  of  Hence     the     K\eo/3ovX7vai    of 

Damasias  (Olymp.  49.  3.),  the  Cratinus,  concerning  which  see 

same  year  in  which,  according  Schweighaeuser    ad    Ind.    Ath. 

to   the   Parian   Marble,  which  p.  82. 
probably  follows  the  same  au-         8  Athen.  X.  p.  452  A. 
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in  the  ancient  times  of  Greece  was  generally  a  com- 
mon pastime.4 

5.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  symbolical  maxims 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  might  be  called  riddles,  if 
they  had  been  proposed  as  such,  and  not  put  in  that 
form  merely  to  make  them  more  striking  and  impres- 
sive. So  attached  indeed  do  these  philosophers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  to  the  symbolical  method  of  expres- 
sion, that  not  only  their  language,  but  even  their  actions 
acquired  a  symbolical  character.11  The  system  of  Py- 
thagoras has  by  modern  writers  been  correctly  con- 
sidered as  the  Doric  philosophy  :  yet  it  is  singular  that 
it  should  have  originated  with  a  native  of  the  Ionic 
Sam os.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
family  of  Pythagoras,  which  seems  to  have  lived  with 
other  Samians  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  among  the 
Tyrrhenians/  originally  came  from  Phlius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus/ and  always  kept  up  a  certain  degree  of 
communication  with  that  city ; z  and  again,  that  al- 
though Pythagoras  doubtless  brought  with  him  to 
Croton  the  form  of  his  philosophy,  its  subsequent  ex- 
pansion and  growth  were  in  great  part  owing  to  the 


*  Epicharmus  called  it  \6yov  quoted  by  Fabricius  Bibl.  Grsec. 

EV  Aoyw,  Eustathius  ad  Od.  IX.  vol.  I.  p.  788  sq.  comp.  Creu- 

p.  1634.  15.  ed.  Rom.     Many  zer's  Symbolik,  vol.  I.  p.  104. 
ancient  griphi  are  in  the  Doric         x  Orchomenos,  p.  438.  note  2. 
dialect;  though  this  is  not  al-         y  B.  I.  ch.  5.  §  3. 
ways  the  case.  z  There  is   an  account  of  a 

11  Thus  for  example,  if  they  dialogue    between    Pythagoras 

said,     "  Admit    no     swallows  and  Leon  the  tyrant  of  Phlius, 

"into  your  house,"    they  not  Cicero  Tusc.  Qusest.  V.  3.  Diog. 

only  avoided  the  company  of  Laert.  VIII.  8.     According  to 

talkative  persons  (Porphyrius,  Diogenes  Laert.  VII.  1.   Pytha- 

Vit.  Pythag.  42.),  but  actually  goras  was  the  fourth  from  Cleo- 

prevented  swallows  from  build-  nymus,    who    had     fled    from 

ing  under  their  roofs.     On  this  Phlius  ;  and  therefore  he  would 

subject  see  the  ancient  writers  be  a  Dorian. 
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character  of  the  Dorians  and  Doric  Achseans,  among 
whom  he  lived.  Its  connexion  with  the  chief  branch 
of  the  Doric  religion,  the  worship  of  Apollo,"  and  his 
temple  at  Delphi, b  has  been  already  pointed  out ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  political  institution  of  his 
league  was  founded  on  Doric  principles.6  Other 
points  of  resemblance  are  the  universal  education  of 
the  female  followers  of  Pythagoras,  such  as  Theano, 
Phintys,  and  Arignote,d  the  employment  of  music  to 
appease  passion,  the  public  tables,  the  use  of  silence 
as  a  means  of  education,  &c.  It  appears  also,  that 
the  philosophers  of  this  school  always  found  a  welcome 
reception  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  those  whose  character 
was  somewhat  similar,  as  the  enthusiastic  and  religious 
sages,  Abaris,6  Epimenides/  and  Pherecydes  ;g  Anax- 
imanderh  likewise  and  Anaximenes1  lived  for  some 
time  in  that  city,  and  lastly,  in  the  lists  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  (which  are  not  entirely  devoid  of 
credit),  there  are,  besides  Italian  Greeks,  generally 
Laced semonians,  Ar gives,  Sicyonians,  Phliasians,  and 
sometimes  women  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Phlius.k 


a  B.  II.  ch.  8.  §20.  Strom.    I.    p.  399.   ed.  Potter. 

b  See  vol.  I.  p.  370.  notem.  Heinrich's  Epimenides,  p.  128. 

c  B.  III.  ch.  9.  §  16.  Epimenides  is  said  to  have  in- 

d  Their  silence  is  also  worthy  formed  the  Spartans  of  a  defeat 

of  remark,  Timseus  ap.  Diog.  at  Orchomenos,  Diog.  Laert.  I. 

Laert.  VIII.   17.    Gale  Opusc.  117.,  of  which  nothing  else  is 

Mythol.  vol.  I.  p.  739.    On  the  known. 

use  of  music  see  b.  II.   ch.  8.         g  Plutarch  Agid.  10.     Diog. 

§  20.     A  work  of  Philochorus  Laert.  I.   117.  from  Theopom- 

is  cited :  Trcpl  r/pwt'Sw?/  ijrot  Uv-  pus,  Creuzer  Init.   Philos.  Pla- 

0ayopciW  yvvaiKuv.      See  Sie-  ton.  vol.  II.  p.  164. 
bel.  Fragm.  p.  9.  h  Vol.  I.  p.  208.  note?. 

e  Pausan.  III.  13.  2.  See  vol.         *  He  erected  the  first  sun-dial 

I.  p.  76.  note  l.  at  Sparta,  Plin.  H.  N.  II.  66. 

f  Sosibius  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  I.         k  See,  e.  g.,  Jamblich.  Vit. 

10,  12.  Pausan.  II.  21.  4.  III.  Pythag.  36. 
11.8.  III.  12.  9.    Clem.  Alex. 
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And  this  is  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  position,  which 
we  have  frequently  maintained,  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war  all  mental  excellence,  so  far  from 
being  banished  from  Sparta,  flourished  there  in  the 
utmost  perfection. 


CHAP.  IX. 

§  1.  Difference  between  the  life  of  the  Dorians  and  lonians. 
Domestic  habits  of  the  Spartans.  §  2.  Opinions  of  the  Dorians 
respecting  a  future  life.  §  3.  General  character  of  the  Dorians. 
§  4.  Its  varieties.  §  5.  Character  of  the  Spartans.  §  6. 
Character  of  the  Cretans,  Argives,  Rhodians,  Corinthians, 
Corcyrseans,  Syracusans,  Sicyonians,  Phliasians,  Megarians, 
Byzantians,  ^Eginetans,  Cyrenseans,  Crotoniats,  Tarentines, 
Messenians,  and  Delphians. 

1.  After  Anacharsis  the  Scythian  had  visited  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  and  lived  among  them  all, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  all  wanted  leisure 
"  and  tranquillity  for  wisdom,  except  the  Lacedsemo- 
"  nians,  for  that  these  were  the  only  persons  with 
"  whom  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  rational  conversa- 
"  tion."  a  The  life  of  all  the  other  Greeks  had  doubt- 
less appeared  to  him  as  a  restless  and  unquiet  existence, 
as  a  constant  struggle  and  effort  without  any  object. 
In  addition  to  the  love  of  ease,  which  belonged  to  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Dorians,  there  was  a  further 
cause  for  this  mode  of  life,  viz.  the  entire  exemption 
from  necessary  labour  which  the  Spartans  enjoyed, 
their  wants  being  supplied  by  the  dependent  and  in- 

a  Herod.  IV.  17, 
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dustrious  classes.**  Several  writers  have  dwelt  on  the 
tedium  and  listlessness  of  such  an  existence ;  but  the 
Spartans  considered  an  immunity  from  labour  an  im- 
munity from  pain,  and  as  constituting  entire  liberty.0 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  there  to  occupy  the 
Spartan  men  from  morning  to  night  ? d  In  the  first 
place,  the  gymnastic,  military,  and  musical  exercises ; 
then  the  chase,  which  with  men  advanced  in  life  was 
a  substitute  for  other  exercises  ; e  besides  which,  there 
was  the  management  of  public  affairs,  in  which  they 
might  take  an  active  part,  together  with  the  religious 
ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and  choruses ;  and  much  time 
was  also  consumed  in  the  places  of  public  resort,  or 
Xso-^a/.  Every  small  community  had  its  lesche ; f 
and  here  the  old  men  sat  together  in  winter  round  the 
blazing  fire,  while  the  respect  for  old  age  gave  an 
agreeable  turn  to  the  conversation.  At  Athens,  too, 
these  small  societies  or  clubs  were  once  in  great  vogue ; 
but  a  democracy  likes  a  large  mass,  and  hates  all  di- 
visions ;  and  accordingly  in  later  times  the  public 
porticoes  and  open  market  were  generally  attended, 
where  every  Athenian  appeared  once  in  the  day.  At 
Sparta,  the  youths  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  market- 
place^ as  well  as  the  pylsea;h  which  was  in  other 

b  'A00ovt'a  ffxp\rJQt   Plutarch  for  the  chase  is  well  known,  see 

Lycurg.  24.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  255.  above,  ch.  4.  §  7. 

c  Id.  Lycurg.  24.     Lac.  A-  f  B.III.  ch.10.  §2.cf.  Plu- 

pophth.  p.  207.  tarch    Lycurg.    25.      Also   in 

1  Manso,  vol.  I.  2,  p.  201.  Cleomen.  30.     I  prefer  rate  Xe- 

e  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  4. 7.  Hence  aycus  to  the  other  reading,  rate 

the  excellence  of  the  Lacedse-  a^oKaiQ. 

monian  hounds,  Find.  Hyporch.  e  Plutarch  Lycurg.  25. 

fragm.  3.  p.  599.    Boeckh.    Si-  h  Id.    Inst.   Lacon.   p.  254. 

monides  ap.  Plutarch  Symp.  IX.  TO v  EK  TOV  yv^vaaiov  vtaviaKov 

15.    2.      Meursius   Misc.   Lac.  £7rert/zwv  on  TTJV  els  TrvXatW  6$6v 
III.  1.    The  love  of  the  Cretans 
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Doric  towns  besides  Delphi1  a  place  for  buying  and 
selling. k 

2.  Having  now  so  fully  investigated  the  manners 
and  daily  occupations  of  the  Dorians,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what  were  their  opinions  on  death, 
or  on  the  existence  of  a  future  state ;  but  on  these 
points  there  is  no  information  to  be  gleaned  from 
ancient  writers.  Nor  can  much  more  be  said  on  their 
funeral  ceremonies,  if  indeed  they  had  any  rites  pe- 
culiar and  universally  belonging  to  the  whole  race. 
At  Tarentum,  the  dead  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
oracle,  called  the  majority  (oi  TrXs/ovs^)  :T  they  were 
buried  within  the  walls,  each  family  having  in  their 
house  tombstones,  with  the  names  of  the  deceased, 
where  funeral  sacrifices  were  performed  ;m  at  Sparta, 
it  was  doubtless  the  ancient  custom  to  bury  the  dead 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temples." 
Monuments,  with  the  names  of  the  dead,  were  only 
erected  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,0  and  many 


1  At  Delphi  it  was  a  regular  mentioned.     But  these  expres- 

fair  (Dio  Chrys.  Orat.77.  p.  414.  sions  do  not  refer  to  the  Pylaea 

Reisk.),  and  also  a  slave-market,  of  Delphi, 
as  I  infer  from  Plutarch  Prov.         *  Polyb.  VIII.  30. 
Alex.  p.  105.     By  means  of  it         m  See  Athen.  XII.  p.  522  F. 
a  considerable  suburb,  or  new-         n  Plutarch  Lycurg.  27.   Inst. 

town,  called  Pylaea,  was  formed  Lac.    p.  251.     The    Laconian 

at  Delphi,  Plutarch   de   Pyth.  word  for  "  to  bury"  was  7-1677- 

Orac.  29.  p.  296.    Perhaps  this  /uvai,  Schol.  Cantabr.  II.  \j/.  83. 

was  the  locality  of  the  IlvAcua  On  the  burial  of  the  king,  see 

of  Cratinus.  b.  III.  ch.  6.  §  6. 

k  At  Rhodes  liars  were  called         °  Plutarch  Lycurg.  27-  Thus 

TrvXataorot,      Hesychius     and  Pausanias  III.   14,  1.    saw  at 

Schol.  ad  Plutarch.  Artaxerx.  I.  Sparta  the  names  of  the  300 

p.  387.    ed.    Hutten.   compare  who  died  at  Thermopylae,  and 

Suidas   in  v.    In  Plutarch  de  the  same  monument  is,    as  it 

Fac.  Lunse  8.  jugglers  of  the  appears,  referred  to  by  Hero- 

Pylaea,  in  the  Life  of  Pyrrhus,  dotus  VII.  224. 
29.     TrvXaiKri     oyXctyuyia,    are 
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other  honours  were  also  paid  them.p  The  sacrifice  to 
Demeter,  on  the  twelfth  day  after  death,  evidently 
denotes  the  reception  of  the  soul  in  the  infernal 
regions  ;  the  Argives  likewise  sacrificed  on  the  30th 
day  to  Hermes,  as  conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  ;q 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  Athenians  called  the  dead 
Awqrpiaxo},  i.  e.  returned  to  their  mother  earth. 
There  was  however  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  Athenian  and  Doric  modes  of  burying ;  for  the 
former  laid  the  body  with  the  head  to  the  west,  the 
latter,  at  least  the  Megarians,  to  the  east/ 

3.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  collect  into  one  point 
of  view  all  that  has  been  said  in  different  parts  of  this 
work  on  the  character  of  the  Doric  race,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  complete  and  accurate  idea  of  their  nature 
and  peculiarities.  That  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  few 
words  is  evident ;  but  that  it  can  be  done  at  all,  I 
consider  equally  clear  ;  and  by  no  means  agree  with 
those  who  deny  that  a  whole  nation,  like  an  individual, 
can  have  one  character  ;  an  error  which  is  perhaps 
best  refuted  by  consideration  of  the  different  tribes  of 
Greece.  And  thus  the  word  Dorian  conveyed  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  a  clear  and  definite,  though  indeed  a 
complex  idea.8 

p  What  ^Slian.  V.  H.  VI.  6.  is  by  itself  a  laudatory  term  (as 

says  only  of  persons  who  had  in  several  passages  of  Pindar, 

fallen  in  battle,  Plutarch  states  Boeckh     ad    Pyth.   VIII.   21. 

of  all  who  died.  Dissen   ad   Nem.    III.  3.   and 

i  B.II.  ch.6.  §2.    AtArgos  frequently    in    Plutarch.     See 

the  mourning  was  white,  Plut,  likewise  the  epigram  in  Athen. 

Quaest.  Rom.  26.  V.  p.  209   E.    and   Damagetus 

r  Plutarch  Solon.  9,  lO.comp.  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  VII. 

^Elian.  V.  H.  V.  14.  and   Mi-  231.),  and  expresses  a  national 

nervse  Poliadis  Sacra,  p.  27.  pride    respected   by   the  other 

8  It  is  remarkable,  that  among  Greeks,   Thuc.    VI.  77.   Vale- 
all  the  names  for  the  races  of  kenser  ad  Adoniaz.  p.  385  C. 
the  Greek  nation,  Awptevc  alone 
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The  first  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Dorians 
which  we  shall  notice  is  one  that  has  been  pointed  out 
in  several  places/  viz.  their  endeavour  to  produce 
uniformity  and  unity  in  a  numerous  body.  Every 
individual  was  to  remain  within  those  limits  which 
were  prescribed  by  the  regulation  of  the  whole  body.u 
Thus  in  the  Doric  form  of  government  no  individual 
was  allowed  to  strive  after  personal  independence,  nor 
any  class  or  order  to  move  from  its  appointed  place. 
The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  inferior  orders,  were  maintained  with  greater 
strictness  than  in  other  tribes,x  and  greater  importance 
was  attached  to  obedience,  in  whatever  form,  than  to 
the  assertion  of  individual  freedom.  The  government, 
the  army,  and  the  public  education,  were  managed  on 
a  most  complicated,  but  most  regular  succession  and 
alternation  of  commanding  and  obeying.7  Every  one 
was  to  obey  in  his  own  place.  All  the  smaller  asso- 
ciations were  also  regulated  on  the  same  principle  : 
always  we  find  gradation  of  power,  and  never  inde- 
pendent equality.2  But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  this 
system  should  be  complete  and  perfect  within  ;  it  was 
to  be  fortified  without.  The  Dorians  had  little  incli- 
nation to  admit  the  customs  of  others,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  disconnect  themselves  with  foreigners.* 
Hence  in  later  times  the  blunt  and  harsh  deportment 
of  those  Dorians  who  most  scrupulously  adhered  to 
their  national  habits .b  This  independence  and  seclu- 
sion would  however  sometimes  be  turned  into  hostility  ; 


*  B.  II.  ch.  8.  §  20.    B.  III.         y  Ib.  ch.  9.  §  18.  ch.  12.  §  5. 
ch.  1.  §1.  10.  Above,  ch.  5.  §2. 

u  B  III.  ch.  9.  §  18.  *  See,  e.  g.,  above,  ch.  3.  §  3. 

x  Ib.  ch.  4.  §  6.  a  See  above,  p.  4.  note  s. 

b  B.III.  ch.  9.  ad  fin. 
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and  hence  the  military  turn  of  the  Dorians,  which 
may  also  be  traced  in  the  development  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo.0  A  calm  and  steady  courage  was  the 
natural  quality  of  the  Dorian. d  As  they  were  not 
ready  to  receive,  neither  were  they  to  communicate 
outward  impressions ;  and  this,  neither  as  individuals, 
nor  as  a  body.  Hence  both  in  their  poetry  and  prose, 
the  narrative  is  often  concealed  by  expressions  of 
the  feeling,  and  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  mind.6 
They  endeavoured  always  to  condense  and  concentrate 
their  thoughts,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  great  bre- 
vity and  obscurity  of  their  language/  Their  desire 
of  disconnecting  themselves  with  the  things  and  per- 
sons around  them,  naturally  produced  a  love  for  past 
times  ;  and  hence  their  great  attachment  to  the  usages 
and  manners  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  ancient  institu- 
tions^ The  attention  of  the  Doric  race  was  turned 
to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  future.11  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Dorians  preserved  most  rigidly, 
and  represented  most  truly,  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
Greeks/  Their  advances  were  constant,  not  sudden  ; 
and  all  their  changes  imperceptible.  With  the  desire 
to  attain  uniformity,  their  love  for  measure  and  pro- 
portion was  also  combined.  Their  works  of  art  are 
distinguished  by  this  attention  to  singleness  of  effect, 
and  everything  discordant  or  useless  was  pruned  off 
with  an  unsparing  hand.k  Their  moral  system  also 
prescribed  the  observance  of  the  proper  mean ; 
and  it  was  in  this  that  the  temperance  (< 


c  B.  II.  ch.  6.  §  2.  the  Spartans  was  connected. 
d  B  III.  ch.  12.  §9.  h  B.  III.  ch.  1.  §  1. 

e  Above,  ch.  8.  §1.  *  Above,    ch.  2.  §  1.   ch.3. 

f  Ib.  §2.  §1.  ch.6.  §1. 

«  With  which  the  aro\pov  of         k  Above,  ch.  7.  §  12. 
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which  so  distinguished  them  consisted.1  One  great 
object  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  to  maintain  the 
even  balance  of  the  mind,  and  to  remove  everything 
that  might  disquiet  the  thoughts,  rouse  the  mind  to 
passion,  or  dim  its  purity  and  brightness."1  The  Doric 
nature  required  an  equal  and  regular  harmony,  and 
preserving  that  character  in  all  its  parts."  Dis- 
sonances, even  if  they  combined  into  harmony,  were 
not  suited  to  the  taste  of  that  nation.  The  national 
tunes  were  doubtless  not  of  a  soft  or  pleasing  melody ; 
the  general  accent  of  the  language  had  the  character 
of  command  or  dictation,  not  of  question  or  en- 
treaty. The  Dorians  were  contented  with  themselves, 
with  the  powers  to  whom  they  owed  their  existence 
and  happiness  ;  and  therefore  they  never  complained. 
They  looked  not  to  future,  but  to  present  existence. 
To  preserve  this,  and  to  preserve  it  in  enjoyment, 
was  their  highest  object.  Everything  beyond  this 
boundary  was  mist  and  darkness,  and  everything 
dark  they  supposed  the  Deity  to  hate.0  They  lived  in 
themselves,  and  for  themselves. p  Hence  man  was 
the  chief  and  almost  only  object  which  attracted  their 
attention.  The  same  feelings  may  also  be  perceived 
in  their  religion,  which  was  always  unconnected  with 
the  worship  of  any  natural  object,  and  originated  from 
their  own  reflection  and  conceptions.9  And  to  the 
same  source  may  perhaps  be  traced  their  aversion  to 
mechanical  and  agricultural  labour.'  In  short,  the 
whole  race  bears  generally  the  stamp  and  character  of 
the  male  sex  ;  the  desire  of  assistance  and  connexion, 

1  B.  III.  ch.  1.  §  10.  P  Above,  ch.  8.  §  17. 

m  B.II.  ch.  8.  §2.  11.20.  IB.  II.    ch.  5.    §7.    ch  8. 

n  Ib.  §  10.  Above, ch.  6.  §2.  §  12.  ch.  10.  §9. 

0  B.ILch.6.  §7.  ch.  8.  §7.  r  B.III.  ch.4.  §  1. 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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of  novelty  and  of  curiosity,  the  characteristics  of  the 
female  sex,  being  directly  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the 
Dorians,  which  bears  the  mark  of  independence  and 
subdued  strength. 

4.  This  description  of  the  Doric  character,  to  which 
many  other  features  might  be  added,  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  ;  and  will  serve  to  prove  that  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  the  ancient  constitution  of  Crete 
and  that  of  Lycurgus,  the  manners,  arts,  and  literature 
of  the  Dorians,  were  the  productions  of  one  and  the 
same  national  individual.     To  what  extent  this  cha- 
racter was  influenced  by  external  circumstances  cannot 
be  ascertained ;  but  though  its  features  were  impressed 
by  nature,  they  might  not  in  all  places  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  would  have  been  lost  without  the  foster- 
ing assistance  of  an  inland  and  mountainous  region. 
The  country  is  to  a  nation  what  the  body  is  to  the 
soul :  it  may  influence  it  partially,  and  assist  its  growth 
and  increase ;  but  it  cannot  give  strength  and  impulse, 
or  imprint  that  original  mark  of  the  Deity  which  is  set 
upon  our  minds. 

But  outward  circumstances,  such  as  locality,  form 
of  government,  geographical  position,  and  foreign 
intercourse,  had  in  the  several  states  a  different  effect 
on  the  Doric  character,  unequally  developing  its 
various  features,  by  confirming  some,  repressing  others, 
and  some  wholly  obliterating.  We  shall  thus  be  en- 
abled to  separate  the  particular  character  of  each  state 
from  the  ideal  character  of  the  whole  race,  and  also  to 
explain  their  deviations,  particularly  in  a  political  arid 
practical  point  of  view. 

5.  The  Dorians   of  SPARTA  were  influenced  by 
their  geographical  position,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Arcadians,  was  more  inland  than  that  of 
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any  people  in  Peloponnesus;  as  well  as  by  their 
supremacy,  which  they  at  first  asserted  with  ease  and 
dignity,  and  afterwards  maintained  by  the  devotion  of 
all  their  forces  to  that  one  object.  The  independence 
and  seclusion  so  desired  by  the  Dorians  were  at  Sparta 
most  conspicuous,  and  thus  the  original  spirit  of  the 
Doric  race,  and  its  ancient  customs,  were  most  rigidly, 
and  sometimes  even  in  trifles,8  there  preserved ; 
though  it  was  the  mummy  rather  than  the  living  body 
of  the  ancient  institutions.  This  deterioration,  however, 
did  not  manifest  itself  till  later  times  ;  for  (as  we  have 
more  than  once  remarked)  at  an  early  period  the  mode 
of  life  at  Sparta  was  diversified,  cheerful,  and  by  no 
means  unattractive.  At  that  time  Sparta  was  the 
centre  and  metropolis  of  Greece.  This  love  of  se- 
clusion took  a  singular  turn  in  the  reserve,  and  in  the 
short  and  sententious  mode  of  expression,  practised 
by  the  Laconians.  Indeed  their  silence  was  carried 
to  a  pitch  which  exceeded  the  bounds  of  intentional 
concealment.  Even  the  artfulness  of  the  Spartans  is 
after  the  Persian  war  often  mentioned  with  blame ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  impossible  to  guess  their 
intention.*  Sometimes  indeed  the  deception  was 


8  According  to  Demetrius  de  (Markland  ad  Suppl.  187, 

Elocut.  §  122.  the  ephors  Wustemann  Prsef.  ad  Alcest. 

caused  a  person  to  be  scourged  p.  xv.)  He  calls  the  Spartans 

who  had  made  some  innova-  SoXia  /3ovAeun;pia,  •fyev^wv  CLVCLK- 

tion  in  the  game  of  ball ;  a  rag  in  the  Andromache,  when 

subject  on  which  Timocrates,  the  Athenians  accused  them  of 

a  Spartan,  had  written  a  trea-  a  breach  of  treaty,  Olymp.  90. 

ti  se.  2,  according  to  Petit  and  Boeckh 

1  Herod.  IX.  54.  Aa/ceScu/uo-  Trag.  Princip.  p.  190.  In  the 

VIM  a'XXa  0povfovrwv  KO!  aAXa  Orestes  (Olymp.  92.  4.)  in  re- 

Xtyovruv.  So  also  Eurip.  An-  ference  to  the  proposals  of  the 

drom.  452.  In  this  poet's  at-  Spartans  for  peace  after  the 

tacks  upon  Sparta  the  date  disasters  of  Mindarus,  which 

should  always  be  attended  to  the  Athenians  had  declined  j 
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founded  on  patriotic  principles,  as  in  the  answer  of 
the  ambassador,  who  being  asked  in  whose  name  he 
came,  replied,  "  In  the  name  of  the  state,  if  we  suc- 
"  ceed  ;  if  we  fail,  in  our  own."  Demostratus  the 
son  of  Pheeax  said  with  great  truth  that  the  Spartans 
were  better  as  members  of  a  state,  the  Athenians  as 
members  of  private  society  ;11  the  latter  indeed  were 
more  left  to  their  individual  care  and  exertions,  whilst 
the  former  were  guided  by  national  custom.  Hence 
when  they  once  deserted  this  guide,  they  deviated 
not  partially,  but  wholly  and  widely  from  the  right 
path. 

Yet  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  of 
the  period  immediately  following,  being  that  part  of 
the  history  of  Greece  which  is  clearest  to  our  view, 
presents  several  distinguished  and  genuine  Lacedse- 
monians,  who  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes. 
Of  these  the  first  is  marked  by  a  cunning  and  artful 
disposition,  combined  with  great  vigour  of  mind,  and 
a  patriotism  sometimes  attended  with  contempt  of 
other  Greeks.  Such  was  Lysander,x  a  powerful  re- 
volutionist ;  who,  concentrating  in  his  own  person  the 


Philochorus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  OVTE  TrivTig  ov&  opuog  [ilvei,  in 

Vesp.  371.   (cf.  ad  772,  903),  Olymp.88.  3. 

who  states  that  these  were  made  u  In  Plutarch.  Ages.  15,  37. 

in  Olymp.  92,  2.  Diodorus  XIII.  it  is  said  that  the  benefit  of  his 

52,  however,  in  Olymp.  92.  3.  country  was  the  aim  of  a  Spar- 

Aristophanes  Lys.   1269.  calls  tan's  actions.     The  Athenians 

them  aljjLvXctg  a\MW£Kag  (comp.  say  in  Thuc.  V.  105,  that  the 

the  false  Bacis  Pac.  1068.  Ly-  Lacedaemonians,  as  far  as  re- 

cophr.  1124),  in  Olymp.  92.  1.  spects  themselves  and  their  na- 

at  the  time  when  the  proverb  tive   institutions,   are   virtuous 

arose,  OIKOL  Xeovree,  iv  'E^e'o^  S*  and  well-principled  ;  but  that 

a'XwTrf/cce,  Meursius  Misc.  Lac.  in  their  dealings  with  foreign 

II  1.  2.  However,  similar  charges  states   their   own    interest  was 

of  perfidy   and    treachery   are  their  only  standard. 

made  against  them  in  the  Achar-  *  B.  ill.  ch.  11.  §  11. 
neans  v.  308,  olffiv  OVTE 
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efforts  of  numerous  oligarchical  clubs  and  factions, 
by  the  strict  consistency  of  his  principles,  and  by  his 
art  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  for  some  time  swayed 
the  destinies  of  Greece  ;  until  Agesilaus,  whom  he 
had  himself  improvidently  raised  to  the  throne,  restored 
in  place  of  his  usurped  power  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  Heraclide  dynasty ;  this  doubtless  suggested  to 
Ly sander  the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  royal  authority, 
and  helped  to  bring  on  that  deep  melancholy  which 
preyed  upon  his  strong  mind  during  his  latter  years.7 
Similar  in  character  to  Lysander  was  Dercylidas,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  practical  talent ;  who  by  his 
artfulness  (which,  however,  was  accompanied  by  up- 
rightness of  mind)  obtained  the  nickname  of  Si- 
syphus.2 But  Sparta  had  at  the  same  time  men  of 
a  contrary  disposition,  in  whom,  as  Plutarch  says  of 
Callicratidas,  the  simple  and  genuine  Doric  manners 
of  ancient  times  were  alive  and  in  vigour. a  This  Cal- 
licratidas had  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  to 
contend  with  his  partisans  of  Lysander,  and  resolutely 
resisted  his  club  or  association,13  being  also  directly 
opposed  to  them  in  disposition.  He  deplored  the 
necessity  which  compelled  him  to  beg  for  subsidies 
from  the  Persians  ;  dealt  uprightly  and  honestly  with 
the  allies ;  disdained  all  power  and  authority  which 
did  not  emanate  from  the  state  ;  refused  to  do  any- 
thing by  private  connexions  or  influence,  and  showed 
himself  every  where  humane,  magnanimous,  and  heroic ; 
in  short,  he  was  a  faultless  hero,  unless  perhaps  we 

y  Plutarch.  Lysand.  1.  a  Lysand.  5. 

z  Xen.  Hell.  III.  1.8.  Epho-  b  Besides  Xenophon,  see 

rus  ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  500  C.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  210. 

says  of  Dercylidas,  ^  yap  ovfcv  Diod.  XIII.  76, 97.  andManso, 

iv  T(f  rpoVw  Aafcui/u-ov  ouc'  vol.  II.  327.  sqq. 
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should  blame  him  for  his  too  hasty  self-immolation  at 
the  battle  of  Arginusse.0  We  can  easily  understand 
how  the  Greeks  of  Asia  should  have  admired  the 
virtues  and  greatness  of  the  youthful  hero,  like  the 
beauty  of  an  heroic  statue,d  but  were  at  the  same  time 
more  pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  Lysander,  as 
being  better  suited  to  the  times.  In  Brasidas  we 
admire  chiefly  the  manner  in  which  the  same  elevation 
of 'mind  was  combined  with  a  particular  skill  in  con- 
trolling and  availing  itself  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  ;  but  we  must  hurry  on  to  Pedaritus  the  son  of 
Teleutia,  who  is  an  instance  that  all  the  harmosts  of 
Sparta  did  not  yield  to  the  many  temptations  of  their 
situation.6  But  a  more  singular  character  was  Lichas, 
the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  we  will  give  a  slight 
sketch.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  libe- 
rality :  whence  by  means  of  great  banquets  at  the 
Gymnopsedia/  and  by  his  victories  in  the  chariot  race 
at  Olympia/  he  increased  the  fame  of  his  city ;  by  his 
boldness,  which  was  even  shown  in  his  conduct  at 
Olympia,  at  a  time  when  the  Spartans  were  excluded 
from  the  contests ; h  but  which  was  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  his  truly  Spartan  declaration  to  the  satrap 
Tissaphernes  ;*  and,  lastly,  by  his  policy  in  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  the  premature  aggression  of  the  lonians 
against  the  Persians.1" 

6.  The  flourishing  age  of  CRETE,  in  manners  as 
well  as  in  power,  is  anterior  to  the  historical  period ; 

c  Plutarch  Pelopid.  2.  f  See  Xenophon  cited  above, 

d  Plutarch  Lysand.  5.  p.  4.  note  g. 

e  Pedaritus  has   been   suffi-  *  Above,  p.  218,  note  a. 

ciently    defended     by     Valck-  h  Thuc.  V.  50.  Paus.  VI .  2. 1 . 

enser    ad   Adoniaz.    pag.  261.  *  Thuc.  VIII.  43. 

against  the  charge  of  the  exiles  k  Thuc.  VIII.  84. 
at  Chios. 
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and  the  early  corruption  of  her  ancient  institutions 
was  accompanied  with  universal  barbarism  and  dege- 
neracy. Of  her  maritime  sovereignity  of  the  mythical 
age  nothing  but  piracy  remained  ;  the  different  states 
were  not  combined  under  the  supremacy  of  a  single 
city ;  and,  even  in  the  reign  of  Alcamenes,  Sparta 
attempted  to  settle  the  mutual  dissensions  of  those 
very  cities1  which  it  had  a  century  before  taken  for 
the  models  of  its  own  constitution.  The  Cretans  did 
not,  however,  confine  their  quarrelsome  disposition  to 
domestic  feuds ;  but  they  began  in  early  times  to  hire 
themselves  as  mercenaries  to  foreign  states,  which  was 
certainly  one  cause  of  the  internal  corruption  that 
made  this  once  illustrious  island  act  so  ignoble  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Greece.  If  the  verse  of  Epimenides 
(cited  by  St.  Paul m)  is  genuine,  that  prophet  so  early 
as  about  600  B.  C.  accused  his  countrymen  of  being 
habitual  liars,  evil  beasts,  and  indolent  gluttons.  Yet 
some  particular  cities  (among  which  we  may  especially 
mention  the  Spartan  town  of  Lyctus)  retained  with 
their  ancient  institutions  the  noble  and  pure  customs 
of  better  times." 

We  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
explain  how  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  ARGOS, 
by  the  changes  in  its  constitution,  and  the  direction  of 
its  policy,  succeeded  in  obliterating  almost  every  trace 
of  the  Doric  character :°  but  one  revolution  only  led 
to  another,  and  none  produced  a  stable  and  healthy 

1  Paus.  III.  2.  8.  city,  Suidas,  vol.  I.  p.  815.  who 

Tit.  I.  12.  mentions  a  VOJJLOG  rfj  eTrt^wpi^. 

a  B.  III.  ch.  8.  §2.     Hence  Qwvrj,  probably  a  forgery,  like 

Polybius  IV.  54.  6.    calls   the  the  'decree   against  Timotheus, 

Lyctians  the  best  men  in  Crete,  above,  ch.  6.  §  3. 

They   are    also    said    to    have  °  B.I.  ch.  8.  §  7.  b.  IH.ch. 

driven  the  Epicureans  from  their  9.  §  1 . 
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state  of  affairs.  Argos  indeed  only  adopted  the  worst 
part  of  the  republican  institutions  of  Athens  ;  for  their 
better  parts  could  not  be  naturalized  in  a  people  of  a 
race  and  nature  totally  different.  p 

But  that  RHODES  preserved  to  the  latest  period  of 
Grecian  independence  many  features  of  the  Doric 
character  we  have  already  remarked.11  Still  this 
island  had,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Artemisia  the 
Second,  adopted  many  Asiatic  customs  ;  which,  when 
mixed  with  those  of  a  Greek  origin,  formed  a  peculiar 
compound;  of  which  the  Rhodian  oratory,  painting  / 
and  sculpture,  should  be  considered  as  the  products. 
The  latter  art  had  flourished  there  from  ancient  times  ; 
but  later  it  took  a  particular  turn  towards  the  colossal, 
the  imposing,  and  the  grand  style.  The  Laocoon  and 
the  Toro  Farnese  are  in  the  number  of  its  finest  pro- 
ductions.8 Its  manners  are  described  by  the  saying 
that  Rhodes  was  the  town  of  wooers.  There  was  also 
another  proverb,  that  the  Rhodians  were  "  white  Cy- 
"  renaeans  ;  "  their  luxury  forming  the  point  of  re- 
semblance, and  their  colour  the  difference.4 

The  character  of  CORINTH  likewise,  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  made  up  of  rather  discor- 
dant elements  ;  for  while  there  were  still  considerable 
remains  of  the  Doric  disposition,  and  its  political  con- 
duct was  some  time  guided  by  the  principles  of  that 
race,  there  was  also,  the  consequence  of  its  situation 
and  trade  ,u  a  great  bias  to  splendour  and  magnificence, 


See  'also  on  the   'Apyflot  3.  of  the   Alexandrine  or  Ro- 

Suidas  in  v.  Prov.  Vat.  man  age. 

II.  49.  8    Meyer's     Geschichte    der 

i  B.  III.  ch.  9.  §  3.  Kunst,  vol.  I.  p.  208,  218. 

r  The  school  of  the  ancient  *  Meurs.    Rhod.    I.    20.   cf. 

Coreggio,  Protogenes.    See  also  Anacreont.  Od.  XXXII.  16. 

the  Anacreontic  Ode  XXVIII.  u  The  hospitality  of  Corinth 
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which  showed  itself  in  the  Corinthian  order;  but 
which,  when  abandoned  by  the  graces  and  refinements 
of  luxury,  soon  degenerated  into  debauchery  and  vice.* 

The  character  of  CORCYRA  we  have  attempted  to 
delineate  above. y 

SYRACUSE,  though  highly  distinguished  for  its 
loyalty  and  affection  to  its  mother-state,  necessarily 
deviated  widely  from  the  character  of  Corinth.  For 
while  in  the  narrow  and  rocky  territory  of  Corinth 
the  crops  were  with  difficulty  extorted  from  the  soil z, 
in  the  colony,  a  large  and  fertile  district,  which  was 
either  held  by  the  Syracusans,  or  was  tributary  to 
them,  furnished  to  an  over-peopled  city  a  plentiful 
supply  of  provisions  without  foreign  importation.*  In 
addition  to  this  abundance,  the  early  preponderance  of 
democracy,  and  still  more  the  levity,  cunning,  and 
address  which  were  natural  to  the  people  of  Sicily, 
tended  to  modify,  or  partly  to  destroy,  the  original 
Doric  character.  The  Syracusans  were,  according  to 
Thucydides,  among  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  most  like  them  in 
their  customs  and  disposition.11  It  is  ever  to  be  la- 
mented that  such  remarkable  talents,  as  showed  them- 
selves among  the  Syracusans  between  the  70th  and 

is  confirmed  by  the  proverb  det  full  of  luxuries,  but  the  inha- 

TIQ  kv  Kv<Woe,  Zenob.  II.  42.  bitants  were  axapurrot  and  av- 

Prov.  Vat.  IV.   19.    Diogenian.  eTra^po^trot. 
VIII.  42.      Suidas  I.  86.  ed.        y  B.  III.  ch.  9.  §  5. 
Schott.  Plutarch  Prov.  Al.  129.         z  In   Corinth   the  husband- 

Apostolius  VIII.  66.  man  was  obliged  eK\tdofio\e~it>, 

x  Corinthian  ao-wrot  occur  so  but    not    in    Syracuse,    Theo- 

early  as  the  5th  Olympiad  (vol.  phrast.  de  Caus.  pluv.  III.  20. 

I.  p.  134.),  and  were  restrained  But  a'/mv  KopivOiKov  (Suidas  in 

by  ancient  laws,  ib.  p.  189.  and  Kopivfl.)  probably  refers  to  TO. 

Lydus  de  Magistr.  Rom.  I.  42.  /zcra£v  Kopivdov  mi 
According  to  Alciphron  Ep.  60.         a  Thuc.  VI.  20. 
Corinth  itself  was  beautiful  and         b  VIII.  96. 
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90th  Olympiads,  should  have  been  without  a  regulat- 
ing and  guiding  judgment :  their  most  frequent  error 
both  in  the  state  and  army  being  a  want  of  order c ; 
and  their  knowledge  of  this  defect  was  the  reason  why 
they  so  frequently  threw  themselves  blindly  into  the 
arms  of  single  individuals.11 

The  vicinity  of  Corinth  had  undoubtedly  a  great 
influence  on  SICYON  ;  yet  that  city,  though  it  had  a 
navy,  was  nevertheless  without  any  considerable  foreign 
trade  or  colonies.  The  restraints  and  monotony  of 
life  were  undoubtedly  less  than  at  Sparta  ,e  but  there 
was  greater  severity  of  manners  than  at  Corinth.  Si- 
cyon  was  one  of  the  earliest  cradles  of  the  arts  and 
literature  of  the  Dorians  /  and  enjoyed  a  high  dis- 
tinction among  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus/ 

PHLIUS,  having  no  communication  with  the  sea, 
was  destitute  of  all  resources  except  its  fertile  valley  ; 
but  this  sufficed  to  give  it  considerable  importance  and 
power  .h  The  loyalty  and  bravery  of  its  inhabitants ' 
deserved  the  partiality  with  which  Xenophon  has 
written  the  most  distinguished  period  of  its  history.k 

MEGARA  was  unfortunately  hemmed  in  between 
powerful  neighbours ;  and  on  account  of  the  scanty 
produce  of  its  stony  and  mountainous,  though  well 
cultivated l  land,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  of  pro- 
visions, it  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  Athenian 
market,  whither  the  Megarians  were  accustomed  to 


c  VI.  73.  *  Ib.  and  vol.  I.    pag.   197, 

d  Ib.  above,  B.  III.  ch.  9.     note  d. 

§7.  k  Hell.  VI.  5.  45. 

e  See  B.  I.  ch.  8.  §  2.  l  Theophrast.  ubi  sup.  Strabo 

f  Above,  page  300,  note  u.  IX.  p.  393.     Isocrat.  de  Pace, 

b.  IV.  ch.  7.  §  8,  12.  p.  183.  A.  in  whose  time  how- 

s  Thuc.  I.  28.  ever  Megara  had  rich  families. 

h  B.  III.  ch.  9.  §  9. 
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carry  their  manufactures  m  and  some  few  raw  materials. 
The  weakness  of  this  state  had  early  an  influence  on 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people ;  the  tears  and 
mirth  of  the  Megarians  were  turned  into  ridicule  by 
their  Athenian  neighbours,11  who  (according  to  the 
saying)  would  "  rather  be  the  ram  than  the  son  of  a 
"  Megarian."  And  at  last  the  oracle  itself  declared 
them  an  insignificant  and  worthless  people. 

Nor  could  the  mother-city  have  derived  much  as- 
sistance from  BYZANTIUM,  had  there  even  been  a 
closer  connexion  between  them  than  was  actually  the 
case ;  as  this  important  colony  was,  for  the  most  part, 
in  distressed  circumstances,  and  after  the  introduction 
of  democracy  involved  in  domestic  confusion.  We 
have  reasons  to  consider  the  account  of  the  mode  of 
life  at  Byzantium  above  quoted  from  Theopompus  °  as 
correct;  though  that  historian  is  accused  of  too  great 
a  fondness  for  censure.  Damon  likewise  relates,  that 
the  Byzantians  were  so  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  that  the  citizens  took  up  their  regular  abode  in 
the  numerous  public  houses  of  the  city,  and  let  their 
houses  with  their  wives  to  strangers.  The  sound  of 
the  flute  put  them  immediately  into  a  merry  move- 
ment ;  but  they  fled  from  that  of  a  trumpet :  and  a 
general  had  no  other  means  of  keeping  them  on  the 
ramparts  during  a  close  siege,  than  by  causing  the 
public  houses  and  cook-shops  to  be  removed  thither.p 
Byzantium  was  full  of  foreign  and  native  merchants, 
seamen,  and  fishermen,q  whom  the  excellent  wine  of 
that  city,  supplied  by  Maronea  and  other  regions, 

m  Above,  p.  222,  note  u.  X.  p.  442  C.     ^Elian.   V.  H. 

n  Above,  p.  311,  note  z.  III.  14. 

1  Above,  p.  174,  note  e.  <i  See  Aristot.  Pol.  III.  4.  1. 
p  Ilept  Bv£avriwi/  ap.  Athen. 
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seldom  permitted  to  return  sober  to  their  ships/  The 
state  of  the  government  may  be  judged  from  the  reply 
of  a  Byzantine  demagogue,  who  being  asked  what  the 
law  enjoined,  replied,  "  Whatever  I  please." ' 

JjJeiNA,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  its  fame  only  with 
its  political  existence.  Its  situation  near  the  great 
commercial  road,  which  had  taken  this  course  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  doubling  the  pro- 
montory of  Malea,  the  renown  of  its  mythical  history, 
and  the  peculiar  vigour  of  the  inhabitants,  had  carried 
their  activity  to  such  a  height,  as  to  give  their 
island  an  importance  in  the  history  of  Greece  which 
will  ever  be  remarkable. 

Though  at  Rhodes  the  amalgamation  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  produced  an  uniform  and  consistent 
whole,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  at 
CYRENE,  which  was  corrupted  by  ^Egyptian  and 
Libyan  influence.  We  have  only  to  notice  the  cha- 
racter of  Pheretime,  who  from  a  Doric  lady  became 
an  eastern  sultana.  It  is  remarkable  that  another 
Doric  female,  viz.  Artemisia  (whose  father  was  of 
Halicarnassus,  her  mother  of  Crete l),  obtained  a»  si- 
milar situation.  In  the  mother-country,  however, 
there  is  after  the  fabulous  times  hardly  any  instance 
of  women  being  at  the  head  either  of  Doric  or  other 
cities. u 

We  have  already  spoken  as  much  as  our  object 

r  Menander  ap.  ^Elian.  ubi  of  the  Argolica  of  Dinias  (ap. 

sup.  Athen.  X.  p.  442.  Nice-  Herodian.  Trepl  jjiov.  X^ewe,  p. 8. 

tas  Acominatus  Hist.  p.  251.  14.  emended  by  Dindorf)  esta- 

ed.  Fabric.  blishes,  viz.  that  "  Perimeda, 

8  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  "  queen  of  Tegea,  generally 

Rhetor.  §  37-  "  called  Xotpa,  compelled  the 

*  Herod.  VII.  99.  "  captured   Lacedaemonians   to 

u  I  say  hardly,  on  account  of  "  cut  a  channel  for  the  river 

an  exception  which  a  fragment  "  Lachas  across  the  plain." 
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required  of  the  Doric  town  of  CROTONX  in  Italy; 
and  several  times  touched  on  the  decay  of  the  Doric 
discipline  and  manners  at  TARENTUM.  Their  cli- 
mate, which  was  very  different  from  that  of  Greece  ,y 
and  the  manners  of  the  native  tribes,  must  have  had 
a  very  considerable  share  in  changing  the  characters 
of  these  two  cities ;  as  the  Tarentines  did  not  sub- 
jugate only  and  slaughter  the  inhabitants  (like  the 
Carbinates),  but  received  them  within  the  limits  of 
their  large  city,  and  gave  them  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, by  which  means  those  words  which  we  call 
Roman,  but  which  were  probably  common  to  all 
the  Siculians,2  were  introduced  into  the  Tarentine 
dialect. 

In  the  MESSENIAN  state,  as  restored  by  Epami- 
nondas,  the  ancient  national  manners  were  (according 
to  Pausanias a)  still  retained ;  and  the  dialect  re- 
mained up  to  the  time  of  that  author  the  purest  Doric 
that  was  spoken  in  Peloponnesus.  The  reason  of 
this  either  was,  that  the  Helots  who  remained  in  the 
country,  and  doubtless  formed  the  larger  part  of  the 
new  nation,  had  obtained  the  Doric  character,  or  that 
the  exiles  had  during  their  long  banishment  really 
preserved  their  ancient  language,  as  we  know  to  have 
been  the  ease  with  the  Naupactians  in  more  ancient 
times.b  This  the  Messenians,  who  dwelt  among  the 
Euesperitse  of  Libya,  might  have  done,  as  they  re- 
sided among  Dorians ;  but  it  was  less  easy  for  the 

x  B.  III.  ch.  9.  §  15.  above,  coins,  Tram,  panem,  among  the 

ch.  5.  §  5.  Messapians     and    Tarentines, 

y  Of  this  we  have  probably  Athen.  III.  p.  Ill  C.  aawopoQ^ 

a  trace  in  Hesychius,  jucupii;*',  sannioy    in    Tarentum,    Hesy- 

KaKug     exccv>     in    Tarentine;  chius. 

which  probably    refers   to  the  a  IV.  27.  5. 

Sirocco  in  the  dog-days.  b  Vol.  I.  p.  210,  notec. 

z  E.  g.  besides  the  names  of 
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Messenians  of  Sicily,0  and  wholly  impossible  for 
those  of  Rhegium.  In  the  people  of  Rhegium  in 
general  there  appears  to  have  been  little  of  the  Doric 
character  ;d  nor  probably  in  real  truth  among  the 
later  Messenians,  however  they  might  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  back  the  ancient  times. 

Since  we  have  frequently  considered  DELPHI  as 
belonging  to  the  number  of  the  Doric  cities,  on  a 
supposition  that  it  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Doric 
nobility  (although  the  people  was  chiefly  formed  of 
naturalized  slaves  of  the  temple),  we  have  finally  to 
observe  on  the  character  of  the  Delphians,  that  their 
early  degeneracy  (which  even  ^Esop  is  said  to  have 
strongly  reproved)  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  fre- 
quently taken  place  among  the  people  residing  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  national  sanctuaries. 
The  number  and  variety  of  strangers  flocking  to- 
gether ;  the  continual  fumes  of  the  altars,  from  which 
the  natives  were  fed  without  labour  or  expense  ;e 
the  crowds  of  the  market,  in  which  jugglers  and 
impostors  of  all  kinds  earned  their  subsistence/  and 
the  large  donatives  which  Croesus,  with  other  mo- 
narchs  and  wealthy  men,  had  distributed  among  the 
Delphians,  necessarily  produced  a  lazy,  ignorant,  su- 
perstitious, and  sensual  people ;  and  cast  a  shade  over 
the  few  traces  of  a  nobler  character,  which  can  be 
discovered  in  the  events  of  earlier  times. 

c  The  coins    which  Eckhel  population     preponderated     in 

ascribes  to  the  time  of  Anaxi-  common  life, 

laus  have  both  MESS  AN  I  ON  d  Both  Xenarchus  (ap.  Phot, 

and  MESSENION;  but  it  is  in  'Pr/y.  Apostol.  XVII.  15.  cf. 

not  improbable    that  the   first  XI.  72.)  and  Nymphodorus  (ap. 

was  merely  affectation,   as  the  Athen.   I.   p.  19  F.)   reproach 

city  appeared  more  illustrious  them  with  effeminacy, 

if  its  origin  was  Doric  :  it  can-  e  See  Athen.  IV.  p.  173. 

not  be  doubted  that  the   Ian-  f  Above,  §  1. 
guage  of  the  Samian-Chalcidian 
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On  the  Doric  Dialect 

1.  THE  ancient  grammarians  divided  the  Greek  language 
into  four  distinct  branches  —  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Attic,  and 
jEolic;  the  latter  including  all  dialects  not  comprised 
under  the  other  three  heads,  because  only  one  branch  of  it, 
the  Lesbian,  was  the  written  language  of  one  species  of 
poetry :  and  yet  this  latter  division  must  unquestionably 
have  contained  different  species  less  connected  with  each 
other  than  with  some  branches  of  the  other  three  dialects. 
It  is,  however,,  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  several  ^Eolic 
dialects  together  contained  more  remains  of  the  primitive 
Grecian  or  (if  we  will  so  call  it)  Pelasgic  language,  than 
either  the  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Attic  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time 
many  forms  of  the  latter  were  preserved  with  great  fidelity 
in  the  Latin  tongue ;  partly  because  the  life  of  the  Italian 
husbandmen  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  than  that  of  the  later  Greeks  themselves,  and  be- 
cause neither  their  literature,,  nor  any  fastidious  sense  of 
euphony  and  rhythm,  induced  them  to  soften  and  refine 
their  language.  But  of  the  more  polished  dialects,  that  of 
Homer,  though  differing  in  many  points,  yet  in  others 
doubtless  closely  resembled  the  original  language,  which 
must  once  have  been  spoken  from  Thessaly  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  variously  metamorphosed  in  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Attic  dialects.  Thus,  for  example,  the  genitive  case  of 
the  second  declension,  in  the  ancient  form,  was  OIO,  which 
was  preserved  in  the  Thessalian  dialect/  perhaps  also  in 
the  Boeotian,b  and  in  Latin  I  or  El  is  also  perceivable; 

a  Eustath.  ad  II.  «'.  p.  96.  Rom.  b  Utv^oio  occurs  in  the  fragment* 
Etymol.  M.  and  Gud.  in  many  places,  of  Corinnathe  Boeotian  poetess,  p.  51 
Phavorin.  Eel.  p,  296.  305.  Dindorf.  Wolf. 
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whilst  in  the  Doric  £1  and  the  Attic  OT  this  vowel  was  en- 
tirely lost.  The  nominative  of  masculines  of  the  first  de- 
clension in  A  belongs  to  the  Latin,  Homeric,  Dryopian, 
Thessalian,  Boeotian,  Macedonian,  and  Elean  dialects.  In 
the  Doric  it  was  probably  of  rare  occurrence,  and  more  ac- 
cidental.0 The  JEolic  dialect,  which  was  spoken  in  Boeotia, 
likewise  contains  remarkable  traces  of  an  ancient  Pelasgic 
language,  and  has  striking  coincidences  with  the  Latin  : 
thus  in  the  ancient  Boeotian  inscriptions  the  dative  of  the 
first  declension  ends  in  AE.  Gradually,  however,  it  de- 
parted from  this  language,  as  the  diphthongs  A I  and  OI, 
which  anciently  were  written  AE  and  OE,  were  changed 
into  H  and  T :  and  thus  almost  all  the  vowels  and  diphthongs 
received  a  new  form.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be 
cautious  of  supposing  the  Latin  to  be  the  ancient  form,  in 
cases  where  a  transmutation  of  letters  has  already  taken 
place.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  example  to  this  effect. 
OFI.Q,  from  whence  "  the  eye,"  OTTTTX  in  the  ^Eolic  dialect,d 
o(p9os-  in  the  Elean,6  OTTTI^OS  in  the  Spartan.  In  other  dia- 
lect, oxxor,  hence  ojcr^XXos-  in  the  Boeotian,  in  the  Latin  ocu- 
lus,  where  YL  and  K  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
in  the  words  vrerupss  (JEolic)  qualuor,  Trg'/x'Trror,  quintus,  <jroT, 
quo,  <KoQi,  alicubi.  Moreover  the  Latin  has  a  very  large 
number  of  words  derived  from  the  Campanian  and  Doric 
Greeks,,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  primitive 
Greek  dialect. 

2.  These  remarks  are  merely  premised  in  order  to  point 
out  the  authorities  upon  which  all  investigations  into  the 
form  of  the  most  ancient  language  of  the  Greeks  should  be 
founded.  We  have  already  intimated  our  dissent  from 
those  who,  in  opposition  to  Pausanias/  suppose  the  Doric 
to  have  been  the  native  dialect  of  Peloponnesus,  not  only 
disallowing  the  claim  of  the  Dorians  to  its  introduction,  but 
even  denying  that  they  were  the  first  to  adopt  it.  This 
supposition  would  leave  us  without  any  means  of  explaining 
how  the  dialect  of  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus  agreed 

*  Maittaire  p.  173.  ed.  Sturz..  e  Hesychius  in  -r 

A  Gregor.  Corinth,  p.  580.  Schseftr.          f  II.  37.  3. 
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in  so  many  peculiar  idioms  with  that  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  Crete,  the  close  and  general  connexion  between 
the  two  being  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Doric  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  ancient  Peloponnesian  dialect  was 
certainly  that  language  which  may  be  recognized  in  the 
Latin  and  in  Homer,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  which 
occur  indeed,  but  many  of  the  most  essential  are  not  found, 
in  the  Doric  dialect.  This  latter  dialect  was,  however,  very 
widely  diffused  over  that  peninsula  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  Dorians,  being  not  merely  adopted  by  the  Helots 
(who  even  at  Naupactus  spoke  Doric),  the  Orneatse/  the 
Laconian  Periceci,  and  the  Attic  inhabitants  of  Colonides  ;h 
but  even  by  the  independent  Arcadians,  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  used  indeed  the  jJEolic  dialect,  but  were  generally 
supposed  to  adopt  the  Doric  ($upi£eiv),  as  also  did  Philopre- 
men.1  Unfortunately  we  have  little  information  respecting 
the  dialect  of  the  Arcadians,  our  chief  guide  being  the 
names  of  their  towns,  in  which  several  Dorisms  occur ;  as, 
for  instance,  Ktz^uai  (from  Kaxpet/s-),  Na<roi,  'AvE/a^ffa  (av£- 
,  and  some  anomalous  forms,  such  as  Aa£oxg'#  for 
eXTrouffa  for  T*X(pot}<y<Ta,  Dor.  TiX<pa;<T<7a,  Kga^so/- 
ns,  a  tribe  of  Tegea,  for  Kx.apeo/rty.k  The  Eleans,  on  the 
other  hand,  spoke  nearly  pure  Doric ;  which  is  shown 
indeed  by  their  use  of  the  digamma,1  by  their  broad  accent, 
and  the  H  in  the  genitive  case  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  frequent 
use  of  P,  which,  besides  the  TO  IP,  TIP  in  the  well-known 
treaty  of  the  Eleans,m  is  also  proved  by  the  Elean  forms 
S/xap  (for  J/xas-  or  c^xaffT-yjs-),  o5ro§,  faKop  and  similar  forms, 
whence  the  Eleans  were  called  /3#p/3a/j6(pwvoi.n  Moreover, 
the  Apollo  0£/>/Atos-  of  the  Eleans  was  the  same  as  Apollo 
©e'ff/txios-,  in  Attic  Greek.0  Eretria  was  founded  by  Eleans 
in  conjunction  with  other  Greeks,  whence  the  frequent 
use  of  the  P  in  that  town;?  and  from  this  city  the  neigh - 

e  Herod.  VIII.  73.  !  FAAI2,  FETEA,  FEnos,  FAP- 

h  Pausau.  IV.  34,  5.     The    Eleu-  TON,  FETA2,  faVu  for  pjSw. 

therolacones  likewise  use  many  Do-  m  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  11. 

risms  in  their  decrees.  n  Hesych.   in   $/*«£   and  /So^ySa^a- 

1  Strabo  VIII.  p. 333.     Plutarch  <p*>vo;.     Phavorinus  p.429. 21. 

Philopoemen.  2.  °  Vol.  I.  p.  271.  note  *. 

k  Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  1513.  P  Plat.   Cratyl.  p.  434.    Strab,  X. 
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bouring  Chalcideans  also  adopted  it^  whilst  among  the 
Carystians  another  peculiarity  of  the  Spartan  Elean  dialect 
prevailed,,  in  the  change  of  ©  into  2.r  The  Eretrians,  how- 
ever, received  from  the  Eleans  another  peculiarity  of  the 
pure  Doric,  viz.  the  use  of  the  aspirate  in  the  place  of  S ; 
and  imparted  it  to  the  Oropians,  their  neighbours,  and 
sometimes  their  subjects,  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.8 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  dialect  of  the  Eleans  was  very 
similar,  nay,  almost  akin,  to  the  Spartan.  Now  it  is  very 
improbable  that  this  strict  observance  of  the  Doric  dialect 
should  have  been  learnt  by  mere  intercourse,  since  on  no 
side  were  they  in  immediate  contact  with  Dorians.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  ^tolians,  who  conquered 
Elis,  used,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  Dorians,  the  same  dia- 
lect :  that  they  spoke  Doric  in  later  times,  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  authors  and  monuments  extant  ;*  and 
the  same  was  also  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  Epirus  Proper.u  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  dia- 
lect was  formed  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  districts 
of  Greece,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Pindus, 
from  whence  the  Dorians  brought  it  in  their  migration  to  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  were  in  con- 
sequence commonly  regarded  as  the  race  with  whom  it  first 
originated. 

3.  To  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision  how  much 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  dialect,  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty ; 
although  the  comparison  of  the  corresponding  dialects  of 
different  languages  with  the  various  localities  in  which  each 
was  formed  may  lead  to  several  interesting  observations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  mountain  life  is  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  the  pure,  broad,  and  long  vowels,  such  as 
A  and  «Q ;  as  also  that  a  residence  in  the  lowlands  and  on 

p. 448.    Hesychius  in  'E^r^/ewv  g£,         l  Stephanusof  Byzantium  in  'laviu 

Diogenian.  IV.  57.  Apostol.  IX.  6.  reckons   the    ^tolians  generally  as 

i  Suidas  in  xa*.x3tZ,iiv.  Dorians.   Chishull  Ant.  As.  p.  104. 
r  Koen  ad  Gregor.  Cor.  p.300.  u  Grammaticus      Meermannianus 

•  Etymol.  M.  p.  391.  13.  ap.  Gregor.  Corinth,  p.  642. 
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the  coast  produces  rather  modifications  of  the  long  vowels  x 
and  short  syllables.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  influence  of  these  causes  upon  language  was  in  full 
operation  at  one  period  only,  when  the  organs  generally 
evinced  greater  pliancy  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  vari- 
ous peculiarities  of  situation.  In  later  times,  Doric  was 
spoken  in  maritime  towns,  as  low  German  is  now  in  moun- 
tains and  highlands.  We  must  likewise  remember,  that  not 
only  the  country,  but  also  the  people,  bore  a  distinct  na- 
tional character,  the  influence  of  which  upon  their  language 
must  have  been  full  as  great  as  of  the  former.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  the  ancient  dialects  were  determined  more  by  in- 
ternal than  external  influence,  more  by  the  nature  of  the 
men  than  the  influence  of  place,  is  confirmed  by  a  remark- 
able passage  of  Jamblichus,y  who  had  probably  derived 
this  sentiment  from  the  schools  of  the  early  Pythagoreans ; 
he  pronounces  the  Doric  dialect  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
best,  comparing  it,  on  account  of  the  sounding  vowels  with 
which  it  abounded,  to  the  enharmonic  style  of  music,  as  he 
does  the  Ionic  and  ^Eolic  dialects  to  the  chromatic  style. 
The  only  meaning  of  this  remark  can  be,  that  the  long 
vowels  A  and  «Q  were  pronounced  in  as  clear  and  marked 
a  manner  (particularly  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  they 
were  circumflex ed)  as  a  bar  separated  by  a  double  bar  in 
the  tetrachord  strung  to  the  enharmonic  pitch,  so  much 
used  for  music  of  the  Doric  style.2  Otherwise  a  manly  cha- 
racter is  always  attributed  to  the  Doric  dialect  :a  its  fitness 
for  solemn  occasions  and  simple  expression  is  shown  by  the 
literary  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

4.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enter  into 
a  minute  examination  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric 
dialect :  the  following  brief  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  re- 
ceived as  an  attempt  rather  to  set  forth  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  spoken  language,  than  to  explain  the  niceties 


*  Such  as  a,  6,  and  u,  which  are  Alex.  VI.  p.  658.  Compare  book  IV. 
not  diphthongs,  but    (as    it  were)  c.  6.  §  3. 

middle  tones  among  the  vowels.  a  Aristides  Quintil.  deMusica,  vol. 

y  Vit.  Pythagor.  34.  II.  p.  93. 

*  As  is  particularly  stated  by  Clem. 
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of  the  polished  style  used  in  writing  and  poetry.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  A  prevailed  indeed  partially  in  the  ancient 
dialect,,  and  in  most  cases  the  use  of  H  originated  in  the 
Ionic,  which  in  this  respect  bore  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  ancient  Greek  as  the  English  language  does  to  the 
German.b  The  broad  pronunciation  (wXareia<ypi,w)  of  the 
Dorians  frequently,  however,,  exceeded  that  of  the  ancient 
language,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Latin.  Thus  (pay  05-, 
fagus — (pacpoa,  fama — /maXov,  malum — a§xar,  terras  (genit.) 
xagi/g  (caduceus),  and  the  like,  are  clearly  the  genuine 
ancient  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  from  A  to  H 
in  the  temporal  augment  existed  in  the  most  ancient  Greek^ 
as  is  evident  from  ago,  egi,  yyov,  capio,  cepi,  &c.  The  Doric 
dialect,  however,  here  also  used  A  in  the  place  of  H.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  another  change  very  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  latter  has  ever  been  noticed,  viz.  the  frequent  use 
of  the  short  A  for  H,  especially  in  the  enclitics,  as  xa  (which 
however  is  long)  for  xs  or  av,  a  form  common  to  all  the 
Dorians,  and  in  the  same  manner  ya  for  ys,c  xa  for  the 
correlative  re  in  roxa,  ^oxa,  oxa  in  Sophron,  Theocritus,  and 
others,  to  which  corresponds  0a  in  wgoaBat,  styviffQa  (Ale- 
man),  ff/Lurgardtt,  avo>da.d  The  same  change  is  also  observ- 
able in  »rspof  for  iffpos,  Tpd<pcnj  for  r§e9rw,e  A.f>tatfMS  f  for"A^- 
re/uur,  raws,  Ttxpairipu^  in  the  Cretan  dialect,^  ra/xvo;  in  the 
Heraclean  Tables  and  elsewhere,  cxiapos,  (ppa-clv,  in  Pindar; 
and  innumerable  examples  of  a  similar  kind.  H,  either  as 
a  contraction  of  EE,  or  a  lengthening  of  E,  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  the  place  of  El  in  the  other  dialects  (the  reverse 
took  place  among  the  Boeotians),  as  in  grow),  TrX^wv,  wuv,h 
opyos,  Avxnos  (Alcman),  XOO^ATJV,  xaroixr/v  (Theocritus,  and 
the  Byzantine  Decree  in  Demosthenes1),  $w%#s  for  Seipas  in 


b  That  is,  the  A,  which  is  pro-  d  Tab.  Heracl.  Comp.  Apollon.  tie 

nounced  broad  by  the  Germans  (as  Adverb,  p.  563. 

in  father},  has  in  English  generally  e  Aristoph.  Ach.  787. 

the  sound  of  their  E.  f  Vol.  I.  p.  375.  note  f. 

c  See  Welcker  ad  Alcman.  fragm.  8  Hesychius  in  v.  Inscript.  and  see 

65.    tfAivyat  Sophron.  tyuvya.  the  Me-  Koen  ad  Greg.  C.  p. 305. 

garian    in    Aristoph.   Acharu.   736.  h  Aristoph.    Lysist.    1174,    1320. 

764.  775.  and^Phavorinus  Eel.  p.  156.  Dindorf. 

1  De  Corona  p.  255. 
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the  treaty  of  the  Latians  in  Crete,k  yfipss  in  Cretan,  and 
also  used  by  Alcman,  xwvos  or  TWOS  in  Alcman  and  others  ; 
"TreTrovQws,  aTroXwX-yj  Theocritus  and  the  Heraclean  tables : 
and  thus  in  contractions  from  A  El,  H  has  frequently  pre- 
ponderated over  A,  as  in  the  pure  Doric  form  bpwv,1  w  xaptiioc. 
TrxSw  Sophron  ;m  although  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  the 
diphthong  AE  was  contracted  into  H,  as  in  opw,  &c.  3}p<x.i 
for  a/)izi,n  and  Iv/xoj  for  ev/xas  in  a  Laconian  inscription  in 
Leake's  Morea,  vol.  III.  Inscript.  n.  71.  :°  to  which  instances 
we  should  probably  add  the  following  cases  of  crasis,  xw,  xrml, 
xwc.  The  reverse  of  this,  which  we  find  in  the  words  TTSI  in 
Sophron/  and  OTTZI  in  a  Corcyrean  inscription,,  1  for  TT^  and  owj, 
is  a  remarkable  variety.  The  Dorians,  consistently  with  their 
love  for  the  pure  and  long  A,  were  equally  partial  to  the  fl. 
This  letter  frequently  forms  the  original  sound,  as  in  the  ac- 
cusative case  'Apysius,  Argwos  ;  and  hence  the  abbreviated 
form  $EO$  for  §w$  in  Cretan  and  Coan  r  inscriptions,  and  in 
Theocritus,  was  probably  formed  by  an  elision  of  the  cha- 
racteristic vowel,  as  ^savora?  in  the  first  declension.  We 
frequently  also  find  use  made  of  the  vowel  ,Q  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  O,  instead  of  the  common  form  OT,  produced  by 
the  elision  of  consonants  :  thus  in  the  form  of  the  participle 

k  Chishnll  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  134.  ....  6cav  a.v'i6nx.f  <r%vnoi. 

1  Koen  ad  Greg.  C.  p.  229.  "l<r%uXXo;    Qloiro;    ro7s    la^offim;    l» 

m  Ap.  Apollon.de  Pronom.  p.  343.  «<4x<wj, 

C.  Mus.  Crit.   vol.  II.  p.  563.     Com-  Tirgdxt  n    o-tra^av   VIKTJ   x,cti   &;   TOV 

pare  Maittaire  p.  227.  ofXtruv. 

n  Etymol.    M.  p.  434,  51.     Koen 

ubi  sup.  p.  185.  "  So  and  so  (probably  Ischylus  him- 

0  'Ev!»v  for  Ivixus,  also  occurs  in  a  self)  has  offered  up  the  arms.  Ischy- 

poetical  inscription,  which  was  con-  lus,  the  son  oi'Theops,  was  conqueror 

tained   in  Boeckh's    Corp.  Inscript.  in  the  public  games  (of  Argos),  four 

N0. 17,  but  can  now  be  safely  amended  times  in  the  stadion,   and  twice   in 

from  a  better  copy  in  Ross  Inscript.  the  hoplite  race."     0io-4>  is  Doric  for 

Grec.  Ined.  fascic.  1.  n.  55.    It  runs  Qio-^ ;  and  <r<7eu%iov  for  a<r£biov  is  cited 

as  follows,  with  a  few  supplements.  as  Doric,  as  well  as  ^3Solic. 

P  Ap.  Ammon.   p.  122.  Mus.  Crit. 

.  .  OONANE0HKE  vol.  II.  p.  566. 

Ts]NTEAl2XTAAO[f  i  Dodwell's  Travels  vol.  II.  p.  503. 

eioriOSTOlSAAM  Mustoxidi  pp.  188.  193— 7. 

O2IOI2ENAE0AO  r  An  inscription  of  the   island  of 

12:  TETPAKITE[<r  Cos  in  the  Mem.  de  1'Acad.  des  In- 

IJAAIONNIKEKAI  scriptions  torn.  XLVII.  p.  325.  has  ref 

AI2TONOIJAlTA[v  tug.  <ros  etvfyairets,  ™s  eiMus,  Epichar- 

mus  as  corrected  by  Hermann,  ap. 

It  should  be  read  as  follows  :  Diog.  Laert.  III.  11,  17. 
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feminine  in  ooacx.,  used  in  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  and  also 
in  the  Heraclean  Tables,  whilst  the  softer  form  in  o^ra, 
where  01  was  also  derived  from  OVT  (as  in  the  third  person 
plural  vaioiaiv,  and  in  the  masculine  participle  ry%l/a»y),  was 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Sicily.  O  also,  when  followed  by  E, 
overpowers  the  latter  letter,  and  is  changed  into  £1,  as  for 
instance  in  KoiXoWce  (a  mountain  near  Phlius),  XWT§OV,  VTIVUV 
for  UTTVOBV,  Laconian  forms  in  Aristophanes,  wa&u'xps,  and 
similar  words  in  the  Heraclean  Tables ;  though  whether  this 
is  the  case  when  the  E  precedes  the  O  is  doubtful,  for  in 
svogKuai  and  similar  forms  in  Cretan  inscriptions,  it  is  EH, 
not  EO,  which  is  contracted  into  £1.  In  this  case  EO  is 
generally  contracted  into  ET,  or  it  is  changed  into  IO,  as 
E.Q  into  in ;  thus  ^oy/o/txes-,  KuxpoQoQioms  in  the  Lysistrata 
of  Aristophanes  (according  to  the  old  reading),  evouviu,  opu- 
wpcs0a  ib.,  avtox,twv  for  wioyjicav  in  the  Laconian  inscription 
in  Leake,  No.  71.  with  which  compare  i/x/xevta;  in  the  oath 
of  the  Latians,  ar/>oc$/ojA6V  in  the  decree  of  the  Istionians,  and 
Trxfj.M^iaj  in  the  Heraclean  Tables.8  In  the  above  cases 
there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  any  other  changes,  than  from 
EO  into  IO  and  E.Q  into  in,  as  the  Dorians  appear  to  have 
been  very  unwilling  to  tolerate  E  with  O ;  the  short  I,  how- 
ever, before  the  lengthened  O  must  have  been  particularly 
suited  to  their  ears.  The  long  A  in  'AXxptav,  'Arge/Ja, 
'AyTNJi'Xas-,  srgaros-  was  without  doubt  a  thick  sound  between 
A  and  O,  for  which  there  was  no  distinct  character.  The 
Spartan  dialect  frequently  has  OT  for  T  (which  change 
regularly  occurs  in  the  Boeotian  dialect),  as  $/<poyga  for  yityvga. 
(Hesychius  in  v.),  $ovl%  for  qvaiyt,  (Valck.  ad  Adoniaz, 
p.  276.),  nouffftdu  for  pw0/£«  (ibid.  p.  279.),  (poz/a&g  (vol.  I. 
p.  384.  note  f.),  /u,oi}>cog  for  i*w/)>s  (Koen  p.  343.),  xwffofa'np, 
a  species  of  olive-tree  (in  Hesychius),  derived,  I  believe, 
from  xdiATTTuv  I/XTJV,  xxpoutz.  for  xdpua  (Hesych.  in  v.)  j  oi5- 
fytzivsi,  fetegtxadaiggi  according  to  Hesych.  for  vtigvlvGi,  rouvn 
for  ai>  (Hesych.),  dTreaaova  for  a^rsff^aj  in  the  letter  of  Hip- 
pocrates (compare  Coray  ad  Plut.  Alcib.  28.).  OI  for  T 
is  only  found  in  Hoi&m,  according  to  Photius* 

•  Chishull  Ant.  As<    Compare  Koen  ad  Greg.  C.  p.  220. 
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5.  The  consonants  in  the  Doric  dialect  were  in  some 
cases  so  brought  together  as  to  give  the  words  a  roughness 
which  was  avoided  in  other  dialects,  and  consequently  it  pos- 
sessed more  of  that  ancient  fulness  of  consonants  which  was 
preserved  with  greater  fidelity  in  the  Latin  language  than  in 
the  Greek ;  partly  from  the  neglect  of  that  law,  which  was 
so  constantly  observed  by  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek,  that 
every  word  should  end  either  with  a  vowel  or  semi-vowel. 
The  Doric  has  at  least  the  ancient  form  of  the  participle 
rtOgvs  (Lat.  ns,  in  ancient  Gothic  ants},  which  is  quoted  as 
a  Cretan  and  Argive  form  ;*  and  the  preposition  Ivs  for  in 
with  the  accusative  (into),  which  in  other  dialects  was  changed 
into  sis;  but  in  the  Doric  it  became,  by  the  omission  of  the 
final  2,  ev  in  the  sense  of  into,  as  in  Crete  and  in  Pindar,u 
although  Cretan  inscriptions  of  considerable  antiquity  have 
els,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  Laconian  form. 
Thus  also  the  Cretans  and  Argives  formed  the  future  in 
,  merely  throwing  out  5,  as  a  r  is  properly  omitted  in 
The  Rhegians  adopted  the  same  usage  from  the 
Messenians.y  It  is  clear  that  the  organs  of  the  ancient  Doric 
race  were  better  ^fitted  for  this  rough  pronunciation  than  the 
more  delicate  ones  of  the  other  Greeks,  who  even  changed 
the  Roman  Hortensius  into  'Ogryjcrtor.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  word  lAxxaps  in  Alcman  (fragm.  66.), 
and  some  similar  forms. 

Another  more  striking  characteristic  of  the  Doric  dialect 
is  the  aversion  to  2,  the  <yav  KtfiSaKov ;  hence  the  Doric  lyric 
poets,  Lasus  and  others,  wrote  poems  without  that  letter ; 
a  practice  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  partiality  shown 
by  the  lonians  for  that  sound.  To  this  principle  may  be 
traced  various  other  peculiarities  :  first,  the  interchange  of  2 
and  T,  which,  however,  is  on  the  whole  merely  a  relic  of 
the  original  dialect,  as  in  the  adjectives  Ivitzvnos  and  <aXouTM,z 

1  Herodianus  in  the  Hortus  Adon.  and  ffirillu   the  sense  everywhere  re- 

p.  209.  quires  ffKivtru  and  ff&siffu. 

u  Phavorinus  p.  283.  Dindorf.  Eu-  J  Etymol.  M.  p.  135.  45.    Etymol. 

stath.  ad  11.4'.  p.  722.  60.     Gregorius  Gud.  p.  73.  44.  where  the  same  cor- 

p.  355.   Koen  ad  1.   Maittaire  p.  330.  rection  should  be  made. 

*  Herodian  et  Eustath.  ubi   sup.  *  Etym.  M.  p.  156.  17. 
Etym.  M.  p.  302.  2  where  for  fvid* 
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in  TV  or  rov,  tu,  in  reWages-,  quatuor,  in  the  third  persons 
Stiuri,  (par],  which  still  retain  this  form  in  Sanscrit  (while 
in  the  Latin  and  German  languages  T  is  always  the  last 
letter  of  this  third  person).  Also  in  the  name  of  Neptune 
the  Doric  was  doubtless  the  original  form,  having  the  same 
root  as  TTovrof,  Troraftos  ;  the  original  form  was  ITcmcW  (in 
Epicharmus  and  Sophron  a),  and  the  Megarian  in  Aristo- 
phanes says  rioTei'&as-  ;  so  also  the  Corinthians  ;  and  hence 
their  colony  rioT£*oWa,b  IToTs^av  (from  Horfi^acyv)  was  the 
Spartan  and  the  Rhodian  form.c  It  is  singular  that  in  some 
cases  the  Dorians  also  used  2  for  T,  as  aares-  for  TW-CZS^ 
corresponding  to  which  we"  find  aa//,£§ov  in  Pindar,  Theo- 
critus, and  the  Tarentine  dialect  (a  word,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  synonymous  with  v£v)  ;  the  aa  for  rat,  of  the  Mega- 
rians,  and  this  latter  for  riva  is  the  same  change.6  It  was 
this  aversion  to  2,  noticed  above,  which  led  the  Spartans  in 
the  double  consonants  2T,  2K,  2H,  to  reject  the  2  and 
double  the  other  consonant;  hence  the  Laconian  forms 
for  xr/jr^s1,  srrav  for  eV  rav,  xf^Trirrap  for  d^iarois^ 
for  a<7xos-.8  Valckenaer  lays  down  the  following  rule  : 
"  literam  2  Lacones  in  sequentem  consonantem  non  liquidam 
t(  mutant  ;  "  and  of  this  change  he  finds  traces  in  the  Ta- 
rentine dialect,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  Hecate,  according 
to  Hesychius,  was  there  called  apgarros-,  i.  e.  a(p%otffros.  The 
most  interesting  example  of  this  change  in  the  Spartan 
dialect  is  the  form  oc.rrtx.Gi  for  avdsr^i  (derived  from  ANT- 
TA2I),  in  which  word  more  than  three  Laconisms  are  dis- 
cernible. With  this  point  is  immediately  connected  the 
change  of  Z,  i.  e.  2A  into  A  A,  for  instance  in  verbs  in  £cy, 
Laconice  —  <tiw,  many  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  Ly- 
sistrata  and  Acharneans  of  Aristophanes.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  same  change  occurring  in  verbs  whose 


a  Herodian.  p.  10.  ed.  Dindorf.  d  Maittaire  p.  349. ;  and  compare 

b  SeeThiersch  Act.  Monac.  II.  3.  the   inscription  of  Gela   in  Castelli 

p.  393.    In   the   town   of   Uotruluvla  p.  84. 

HAI2TON,  Achaeans  of  Sybaris  joined  e  Efymol.   M.  p.  157.  48.  ju  167. 

the  Troazenians,  and  hence  the  com-  37. 

mon  form  of  the  name.  f  Vol.  II.  p. 35,  note  a. 

e  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  3.  2.  Aristid.  *  Valckenaer  ad  Adoniaz.  p.  287. 

Or.  Rhod.  vol.  II.  p.  346.  cf.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1671. 
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characteristic  is  T ;  although  the  Dorians  were  induced  by 
analogy  and  a  partiality  to  the  letter  E  to  introduce  the 
termination  %a,  where  the  characteristic  letter  was  not  T  but 
A,  which  is  evident  by  the  formation  of  the  substantive  xa- 
(as  should  be  read  in  Hesychius  for  xaBiwratZii) , 
-,  &c.h  Even  in  the  Laconian  dialect,  however, 
the  soft  sound  of  2A  is  used  instead  of  A  A,  as  ay/a^eo,  /xs- 
KiffSofAsvos,  Tp*7r£<j$(x  in  Alcman,  and  in  the  pretended  apo- 
phthegm of  Lycurgus,  av  itruy^ol  /txevTjTg  xal  /W,TJ  ^i^aj  (i.  e. 
/*,£/£&;)  arepos  QxTspa  spay  xr^/xev.1  It  would  however  be  erro- 
neous to  suppose,,  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
transition  was  effected,  that  the  sound  of  Z,  when  already 
formed,  passed  into  A  A  or  2  A.  The  ancient  dialect  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  separate  A,  pronounced  with  a  peculiar 
compression  of  the  mouth;  the  Dorians  in  several  cases, 
agreeing  with  the  lonians,  added  the  2,  and  formed  either 
Z,  where  the  sounds  were  more  combined,  or  2A.  In 
other  cases  the  Dorians  merely  gave  additional  force  to  the 
A.  With  the  .ZEolians  there  was  scarce  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  harsh  and  the  common  A,  as  in  AEUS-  for  ZSL/S, 
oVyos-  for  fyyos  &c. ;  in  the  same  manner  Zsy$-  in  the  Latin 
became  Deus,  pi^a.  radix,  o£o>  odor*  and  hence  the  long  Z 
was  wanting  in  that  language ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the 
original  sounds  of  this  consonant  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Latins  substituted  for  it  I ;  for  example 
in  jugum  from  fyyos,  major  from  pts/^wv,  &c. ;  in  like  man- 
ner the  ^Eolic  dialect  interchanged  <$ia.  and  £«,  jcxp^ai,  xap- 
Siu.1  The  change  of  the  last  letters  of  verbs  ending  in  -craw 
into  -£&;  in  the  Tarentine  dialect,  instead  of  rrw  like  the 
other  Dorians,  as  ava^o;  for  avaffau,  is  quite  peculiar  to  that 
town.m 


h  Above,    p.  349,  note   e.     Com-  l  On   the   other    hand  the   High 

pare  ButtmannGr.  Gr.  vol.  I.  p.382.  German  dialect  changed  the  Greek 

1  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lye.  19.  less  cor-  sound  of  A  into  Z ;  e.  g.  Vtxa.,  zehen, 

rectly   in   Apophth.   Lacon.   p.  226.  1uat  zwo,  ^a,K>rvXos,  zahe,  ^dx^v,  zahre, 

I*or  the  common    reading   Ig&riyiftiv  Suxvuvat  zeigen,  dis — zer  —  &c.     See 

Valckenaer  ad  Adoniaz.  p.  258.  con-  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.  I. 

jectures   xgariy,    Haitinger    in    Act.  p.  586. 

Monnc.  vol.  III.  3.  pag.311.  piffluv  m   Etym.  M.   p.  605.  43.     Hera- 

—  ifirt  vpiv.  elides  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  x'.  p.  1654. 

k  See  Schneider's  Latin  Grammar,  Phavorinus  p.  444.    Dindorf.    Koen 

vol.  I.  p.  385.  ad  Greg.  p.  613. 
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6.  Another  mode  of  avoiding  the  sound  of  2  was  to  omit 
it  altogether.  This  suppression  was  made  at  an  early  date 
in  the  third  person  plural,  which  consequently  retained  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  original  form  in  the  Doric  than 
in  the  lonico-  Attic  dialect,  in  which  the  preservation  of  2 
soon  caused  the  NT  to  be  dropped.  Examples  of  this,  as 
tfEivo/vTi,  (zTroSiduvTi,  xgp^avavrt,  aivg'ovrt  (bhavanti,  in  Sanscrit, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  high  German  ant:,  the  Bceo- 
tians  wrote  -wvOt,  -avQt)  are  found  in  all  the  Doric  inscrip- 
tions ;  yet  Alcman  uses  the  termination  -ouai  as  well  as  the 
ancient  form.  Sometimes  this  elision  of  cr  lengthened  the 
preceding  vowel,  as  in  TIwpEtyovtia.  Lacon.  for  HepffS 
according  to  Hesychius,  with  which  we  may  compare 
for  <7r8$i%  in  the  Cretan  dialect  (ibid.)  ;  also  Tr^stys^ras- 
yjfrros-,  flr§£iy7j/a  in  Cretan  inscriptions  for  9rgsff/3si/T7jr,  &c.  ; 
the  Argives  also  used  F  for  B  in  Trzpyeis.  (See  Hesychius.) 
Concerning  the  omission  of  2  before  O,  e.  g.,  (plv  for  <7<ptv, 
in  the  Laconic  dialect,  see  Koen  p.  254.  ;  the  Syracusans 
changed  the  place  of  the  2,  and  converted  20  IN  into  02  IN, 
i.  e.  \|//v.  This  aversion  to  2  also  appeared  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  aspirate  for  this  consonant,  in  which  change  the  pure 
Doric  dialect  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  Latin,  in  which  the 
aspirate  was  often  replaced  by  2,  for  example,  a,\s,  sal,  ^pu,  se- 
mi, vXfn,  sylva,u  &c.  The  Laconians,  on  the  other  hand,  used 
/xa-a,  instead  of  ij*uax,  and  on  the  same  principle  /xonxa, 
music,  as  also  in  the  participles  xXeo/a,  !x>u9r<£a,  &c.,  to 
which  we  may  add  opfj.xbv  for  oppnaov,  as  in  Aristophanes  ; 
also  wowotSj  wax,  fiiwp  for  'iaus®  (Bovoat  for  /Soyaoa  ;  p  the 
same  usage  also  prevailed  among  the  Argives,  as  we  learn 
from  Dercyllus,  among  the  Eretrians,  who  borrowed  it  from 
the  Eleans,  and  also  among  the  Pamphylians  ;  with  whom 
several  Argive  and  Rhodian  peculiarities  of  dialect  appear 
to  have  been  preserved.  1  Lastly,  with  this  aversion  to  2  is 


n    The   same    tendency    may   be  giuv,  i.  e.  Kwaffov^iuv.     For  the  same 

traced  in  the  German,  as  in  Salz,  reason  Hesych.  in  Evr^'i'ovs  calls  this 

Suss,  Sitz  for  aXj,  «Sw,  'Hog.  form  Doric  for  Evr^triovs  ',  the  word 

0  Valckenser  ad  Adon.  p.  277.  was  pronounced  Evrgwei. 

P  Vol.  II.  p.  310,  note  *.     This  ex-  i  Etymol.   M.  pag.  391  .  13.     Eu- 

plains  the  Kwoeu^uy  <p«X«  in  recent  stath.  ad  II.  A1,  pag.  844.  7.     Mait- 

Laconiau  inscriptions  (Corp.  Inscript.  taire  p.  199. 
vol.  I.  p.  609.)  ;  it  stands  for  Kiw«V- 
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connected  the  rhotacismus,  which  we  have  already  observed 
in  the  Spartan  and  Elean  dialect,  and  of  which  the  inter- 
preters of  the  decree  against  Timotheus/  particularly  Ca- 
saubon,  have  collected  many  examples.  Of  these  I  will 
only  cite  l-TnyeXacrryi^,  the  mocker  ;  Y.aCk\(ot,p  ,  an  ape  (Hesych. 
in  vv.  comp.  Boeckh  Exp.  Find.  Pyth.  II.  p.  251.)  ;  xtX- 
\otx.Trtp,  an  a<?s-driver  (Pollux  VII.  13.  56.)  ;  ffdpip,  a  palm- 
branch  (Hesych.)  ;  T/£,  ris,  (ib.  and  in  the  Elean  Rhetra), 
(Aristoph.  Lys.  988.  ),  GIOQ  Oeo^  ?ro£  <rrovsf  vexvp  \sxvs, 
a  kind  of  flute  (Hesych.  in  vv.).  Whether  in  the 
oblique  cases  2  could  always  be  changed  into  P  is  uncertain, 
since,  besides  the  Elean  Rhetra,  no  genuine  monument,  and 
only  a  few  and  obscure  glosses,  afford  any  information  on 
the  point.  However,  a/x'  agxag  for  a?r'  ap^xs  (according  to 
Koen's  conjecture  ad  Gregor.  p.  283.)  is  an  instance^  as  also 
the  Cretan  re'og  for  aov  (Hesych.),  where  the  pronoun  is  de- 
clined, as  SIAOVS,  l/x-gof,  I/xsik  in  Epicharmus.8  We  may  ob- 
serve that  generally  the  Latin  is  in  this  respect  very  different 
from  the  pure  Doric  ;  though  it  resembles  it  in  some  words. 
Thus  the  Laconian  aKTvip  is  the  Latin  actor,  and  in  guber- 
nator  we  see  the  Doric  form  xy/3e§var^§,  and  so  in  other 
instances.4 

7.  Notwithstanding  this  fug  a  sibili  —  this  aversion  to  the 
2  —  to  which  almost  all  the  changes  mentioned  in  the  last 
two  sections  may  be  traced  —  yet  the  Doric  dialects  always 
retained  in  the  first  person  plural  the  final  X  from  the  an- 
cient language  (as  is  proved  by  the  Latin  -mm)  ;  u  and  La- 
conians,  Megarians,  and  Doric  Sicilians  said  rfxoptss-,  dwo- 
§e'opces-,  &c.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  Doric  dialect  any 
original  consonant  passed  into  2,  except  ©  ;  and  this  change 
probably  arose  from  a  desire  to  soften  the  harsh  sound  of 
the  aspirate.  Instances  of  this  Laconism  in  Alcman  ('A<ra- 

,  in  the  Lysistrata 


r  Book  IV.  ch.  6.  §  3.  place  of  the  S  ;  and  the  German  ar- 

8  Apollon.  de  Pronotn.  pag.  355.  tide  der  clearly  corresponds  with  that 

A.  Buttmann  Gr.  Gr.  vol.  I.  p.  294.  which  must  have  been  the  original 

1  In  High  German  Rhotacism  is  Doric  article,  viz.  ro^. 

very  prevalent,  although,  according  u  The  ancient  High  German  like- 

to  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  vol.  wise  always  has  —  m£s  in  the  same 

I.  pp.  802,  825,  it  succeeded  in  the  person. 
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iv,  (Aoua$$£iv,  &c.),  and  the  grammarians  (e.  g.  <riv- 
xaaa/gTjov,  for  xaQa/gyjaov,  according  to  Koen,  xacra- 
,  according  to  Valckenser)  are  well  known,  and  par- 
ticularly ffsiof  av?5g  ;  comp.  Valckenser,  p.  277,  sqq.  who  has 
treated  this  point  with  great  ability.  Also  in  Hesychius, 
ffviA&ouaSs'i,  vTrspfj.ay^ei  (for  (7ypc,/3o7j0s?)  we  should  probably 
write  ffv[A@ouz.<7£~  (otherwise  Hemsterhuis),  and  xa<TsXar/<7ar, 
KtiQiffQU,  ibid,  is  from  eXXa,  eXa,  xaOsfy^,  sella  ;  whence  eXa- 
T/£eiv,  xaQsXa-n^fctv,  sedere  facio.  In  this  respect  the  colonists 
of  Sparta  at  Tarentum  did  not  follow  the  idiom  of  their 
mother  city  ;  as  they  said  QfXax/^stv,  not  <™Xax/£av,  to  beg  :  x 
the  Rhodians  also  retained  the  original  ©  in  sqvQifiw  (Strabo 
XIII.  p.  613.  Eustath.  ad  II.  a.  34.)  :  in  Cretan  this  change 
only  occurs  in  aetvai  for  Qglvai  in  Hesychius,  and  in  <y/or  in 
the  treaty  of  the  Olontians  :  for  Corinth  may  be  cited  2/<ry- 
<po$-  for  ©eoaoipor,  according  to  Phavorinus,  p.  403.  Dindorf; 
for  Sicyon  perhaps  asipbv,  Qepiarpov,  Hesych.  and  also  ariai 
for  Bptat,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  H.  1172.  That  the  Eleans 
were  acquainted  with  this  variety  has  been  shown  above. 

8.  In  general  the  Dorians  had  less  inclination  to  aspirated 
consonants  than  the  other  tribes  of  Greece,  and  therefore  in 
many  respects  their  dialect  remained  nearer  to  the  primitive 
language.  Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cretans  said  apt^ri 
for  aiLL<pl  (Koen  ad  Greg.  p.  344),  the  latter  in  the  derivative 
the  former  in  afjiV£ff»i,  (above,  p.  332,  note  f.)  in 
(p.  35,  note  a.)  aiAKiQupov  in  Hesychius  ;  a/x,(pa§- 
,  Hesych.  utrinque  aptata,  makes  an  exception. 
So  also  the  Thessalians  called  the  river  'ApKp/^gftfof,  'Apo- 
fiippuaos'  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  51)  ;  and  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  (vol.  I.  p.  3,  note  &.),  must  be  Mace- 
donian and  Latin.  Some  instances  of  K  for  X  in  the  Cretan, 
Laconian,  and  Sicilian  dialect,  see  in  Koen  p.  340,  sqq.  ; 
Pindar's  &e'xs<r0at  is  probably  also  Doric,  as  well  as  in  the 
Heraclean  Tables.  According  to  Hesychius  in  et/VXoi/Tov,, 
the  Dorians  called  the  baskets  in  which  the  ov\ot/juron  were 
carried  oX/3ax?jia,  where  6X/3a  is  o£x?j,  and  the  termination 
is  probably  formed  from  y^u,  unless  (as  is  probable) 


fau*.«*iZw,  BlomfieW,  Classical  Journal,  vol.  IV.  p.  387. 
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we  should  correct  -%YIHZ.  here  and  in  the  word  o 
where  Deinolochus  (the  Sicilian)  is  quoted  as  authority. 
(Compare  Suidas  in  fc{£i0*4g.)  The  aspirate  by  itself  is 
absent  from  the  words  ays'o^ai,?  aywi%opos,  and  the  names 
"*A.yis>  'Ayyjffav^or,  'Ay-yjfftVoXis-,  and  'AyyjffiXaos-  (Ion.  'Hyrj- 
ffiXsMs)  ;  originally  perhaps  all  these  names  had  the  di- 
gamma, as  fiayos,  a  general,  Lacon.  in  Hesychius.  The 
aspirate  was  also  neglected  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
pronoun  apoar,  apio/v  ;  z  as  well  as  by  the  Cretans,  as  is  evident 
from  the  words  IIOPTAME,  i.  e.  Tropri  oLu.1,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion (Chishull,  p.  115.  10.)  ,  and  by  the  Dorians.  In  the 
word  laXXw  likewise  the  lene  breathing  is  Doric,  as  is  shown 
by  asnaXXeiv  in  Thucyd.  V.  77  :  and  the  Syracusan  name 
'EwidXns  (Demetrius  wspl  'EpfjMvet&s,  §  157.  Eustath.  ad  II. 
E'.  p.  571.  Roin.).  On  the  other  hand  the  digamma  was 
retained  nearly  as  much  among  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
other  Dorians,  as  by  most  of  the  JEblians  ;  among  the  Do- 
rians, however,  it  generally  assumed  the  form  of  B.  See 
Etymol.  M.  p.  308.  26.  Gudian.  p.  104.  12.  I  will  only 
cite  a  few  examples.  The  Laconian  word  for  "  splendour  " 
was  /3eXa,  FeXa  (Hesychius),  i.  e.  eX*j,  whence  by  the  prefix 
a,  signifying  an  union  or  number,  the  word  a/SaXioy  (AFE- 
AIO2)  was  formed,  literally  "  a  collection  or  mass  of  bright- 
"  ness  ;  "  the  Cretan  and  Pamphylian  name  for  the  sun 
(Hesychius;  compare  Hemsterhuis  ad  Hesych.  in 
xov).a  The  Greek  or  .ZEolic  word  for  the  "  ear  "  was 
in  Latin  auris,  in  Doric  a)  Fas-  (like  xa^Tra/Tas1  for 
r*5j),  whence  the  Laconian  word  e%a>fic$ia,  (i.  e.  e^w 
gvama,  in  Hesychius.  In  uoiTuQ'yiaa,  axotJ^optat,  Doric  ac- 
cording to  Photius,  the  digamma  is  lost,  as  well  as  in  the 
Tarentine  contraction  ara,  Hesychius.  From  the  root 

y   ay^rai  is  the  best  reading   in  Greek).     Hence  in  Greek  'A  FEAIO2, 

Aristoph.  Lysist.  1314.  in  Homer  softened  into  wiXios,  after- 

1  See  Reisig.  Synt.  Critic,  p.  14.  wards  among  the  Dorians  Z\ios,  in 

a  I   feel  now   considerable   doubt  Attic  >j'x/<jj.     Now  it  seems  doubtful 

whether  aFsX/«s,  itfrfaus  really  comes  whether  this  a  or  2A   can  be  con- 

f'rom  'I*.*,  FaXa.  The  original  form  was,  sidered  as  the  a  conjunctions,  as  in 

without   doubt,    2AFEAIO2,   whence  «^X(p«oj,  or  whether  2AFEAIO2  should 

Sol  in  Latin,  Sol  in  Icelandish,  Saule  not  rather  be  considered  as  a  separate 

in    Lithuanian    (a   language   which  root. 

has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
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AAIFH,  to  burn,  are  derived  the  Laconian  forms  <$d(3si, 
(vulg.  KaOyjrai,  otherwise  Hemsterhuis),  g>c£a/3*), 
SdfisXos,  SaXos-  in  Hesychius  ;  also  <jrvp  £aFtov  in  Ale- 
man,  fragm.  76.  ed.  Welcker.  In  Crete  also  we  find  the 
forms  ailB'/idtoiv  for  a-yjScyv,  (Stx.Xixia>rins  for  yiXiKicorvifj  /Saixoc  for 
atW  or  eav  (Hesychius  and  Koen  ad  Greg.  p.  251.);  ac- 
cording to  the  same  grammarian  the  Cretans  called  their 
shields  X«t)3ai,  i.  e.  LIE\JE,  the  left  ;  thus  by  a  reverse  ana- 
logy the  Greeks  said  wf  dam'Sot  for  "  to  the  left."  The 
Laconian  word  for  "  the  dawn/'  was  AFfiX  (also  retained 
in  vupfyx&#f>,  KvxoQuf,  Hesych.  i.  e.  ^u«ry-4Fcuj),  among  the 
other  Greeks  H.Q2  :  and  as  from  the  latter  form  the  name 
of  the  east-  wind  supos  was  derived  (answering  to  tytyvpQs  ,  6V 
ex.  £o(pot/  <xvsT),  so  from  the  Doric  afus  came  the  word  avpx, 
which  had  in  this  dialect  the  peculiar  sense  of  "  morning  ;" 
hence  svavpw  Xfwi,  K^rer,  and  di$w,  AOLKUVES,  Hesychius. 
At  Argos  the  digamma  occurs  in  upsoc.  for  cJa  (ova)  Hesych.  ; 
at  Hermione  a  double  digamma  in  favtios  for  etios,  ayaX/uta, 
Etymol.  M.  p.  195.  52.  ;  at  Syracuse  in  g/Sacrov  for  g«<rov, 
which  was  also  a  Laconian  form,  ib.  p.  308.  26.  Hesych. 

9.  If  we  except  the  changes  of  the  vowels,  semivowels> 
and  aspirates,  there  are  not  many  others  peculiar  to  the 
Doric  dialect,  since  the  media  and  tenues  were  seldom  in- 
verted, and  not  often  letters  which  are  not  cognate.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Dorians  frequently  changed  both 
B  and  F  into  A,  the  former  in  SeKrov,  good,  compared  with 
@&KTmy,  and  o^eXos-  for  o/SsXos-  ;  b  the  latter  in  £a  for  ya,  tisvos 
for  yevos",  ^i^ovpx  for  yeQupx  in  Laconian,  ^gi/xof  for  y\vxvs 
in  -Sltolian,  which  likewise  was  preserved  in  the  Latin  dul- 
cis.c  I  should  also  remark  that  ^re'cta  for  /ocsra  is  pure  Doric, 
as  is  proved  by  Alcman  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  416  A.  the  La- 
conian word  x&Bvpct,  vffrspov,  in  Hesychius,  9re£aFo<xoi  for 
in  an  Argive  inscription  (Boeckh.  N°.  14.),  and  the 


b  Ptolem.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  Bi-  Epicharmus  ap.  Athen.  VIII.  p.  362 

blioth.  p.  486.  ;  comp.  Toup.  ad  He-  B.C.  oSaX*«i  a  Cretan  form  according 

sych.   vol.  IV.  pag.  165.       Gregor.  to  Hesychius. 

Corinth,  p.  235.;    the  Megarian  in         c  Schol.^schyl.Theb.367.  Schol. 

Aristoph.  Ach.  796.;    the   Delphian  Nicand.  Ther.  625. 
Inscription    in   Boeckh    N°.    1690.; 
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Corcyraean  inscription  in   Mustoxidi,   torn.  II.    p.  70.  (as  it 
appears.) 

The  Doric  dialect  is  also  marked  by  a  strong  tendency  to 
the  omission  of  letters  both  in  composition  and  flexion.  In 
composition  the  prepositions  Kara,  dvx,  VCQTI  become  mono- 
syllables by  the  suppression  of  the  last  vowel :  and  even 
with  the  first  syllable  short  in  xa/3a/v&;v,  Alcman.  fragm.  34. 
Pindar.  Olymp.  VIII.  48.  compare  Hesychius  in 
and  xa'/3a<n.  The  Venus  d^oXoyrtpx  of  Sparta 
(Pausan.  III.  18.  1.)  has  been  already  explained  from  ava- 
/SccXXsiv  TO  ywpxs,  as  also  Zevf  KXTmuTot.?  (ib.  III.  22.  1.)  as 
Zsvs  xarasraz/Tojs-.  Kaxx>j,  KaQsvSs,  Laconice  in  Hesychius, 
shortened  by  apocope  from  xaxxyxn  i.  e.  xaraxsiQf,  as  s/x/S^ 
for  £/A/3aj<7i  in  Aristoph.  Lys.  1303.  In  conjugation  the  Do- 
rians frequently  shortened  the  ancient  longer  forms  by  apo- 
cope, and  not,  like  the  other  cases,  by  contraction ;  as  in  the 
infinitives  &O/AEV  for  JoptEva*,  sf/xev  or  r?pc,ev  for  e/x/xeva»,  &c.  the 
uncontracted  form  being  seldom  used,  as  ?j//,evai  Aristoph. 
Ach.  775.,  oAgJeptevai,  Thucyd.  V.  77-,  or  the  contracted,  as 
axipuQwvoii  in  Sophron,  ap.  Etym.  M.  p.  717.  ext.  and  in 
Alcman.  fragm.  23  Welcker  is  probably  right  in  changing 
XocpwQai  into  xocpyvai.  Also  the  shortened  third  persons  of 
the  aorists,  Sisyvov  in  the  Heraclean  Tables,  g^ov  (Corp.  In- 
script.  N°.  1511.),  ave'Qsv  (ib.  N°.  29.),  hetiyev  in  the  decree 
of  the  Oaxians,  <$i£\synv  in  that  of  the  Istronians ;  as  well  as 
the  infinitives  in  gv  and  the  second  persons  in  er,  for  siv  and 
sis-,  and  many  other  similar  changes.  The  forms  s'/pceiv,  ys- 
yovetv  are  not  merely  Agrigentine ;  the  former  also  occurs  in 
an  inscription  (probably  of  Rhodes)  in  Chandler,  p.  14. 
N°.  38 :  the  Sicilian  adverbs  TTW,  rovru  (rouru  QotiAzQoc.  So- 
phron. fragm.  34.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  II.  p.  347.)  for  woQev,  TOV- 
also  come  under  this  head,  Ammonius  adds  itvs  for 
and  TTO'I  for  TroQs. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  differences  of  syntax,  we  may 
remark  that  the  article  was  much  used  by  the  Dorians  ;  as 
is  evident  from  several  passages  in  the  Spartan  choruses  in 
the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes.0  It  may  be  also  observed 

c  Sec  Reisig.  Synt.  Critic,  p.  16. 
VOL.    II.  2  F 
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that  the  article  occurs  very  frequently  in  all  the  early  mo- 
numents of  Doric  nations  ;d  and  that  in  the  Doric  poetry, 
particularly  of  Alcman,  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  lite- 
rature of  Greece :  the  earlier  language  having  been  quite 
destitute  of  it.  Hence  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  the  Dorians  who  introduced  the  general  use  of  the 
article  ;  which  would  afford  some  idea  of  the  changes  which 
the  Greek  language  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution caused  by  the  Doric  invasion. 

Every  dialect  has  peculiar  words;  but  it  is  remarkable 
when  these  are  radical  forms,  expressing  very  common 
ideas,  and  when  they  are  quite  foreign  to  the  other  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  This  at  least  is  true  of  the  Laco- 
nian  word  XKOS,  %aios-,  a'x,aIW,  "  good  "  (Aristoph.  Lys.  90, 
1157.  Hesychius  in  axa'V  where  Heinsius  would  without 
reason  omit  the  a,  Theocrit.  VII.  4.),  of  xoor,  "  large'* 
(Etymol.  M.  p.  396.  29.),  which  words  stand  quite  isolated 
in  the  common  language  :  also  X>?v,  "  to  wish"  (Koen  p.  252. 
Maittaire  p.  278.),  and  /u,ao>,  "  I  think,"  "  I  seek,"  are  pure 
Doric  forms ;  the  latter  a  Laconian  and  Sicilian  word,  see 
Toup  Emend,  in  Suid.  vol.  I.  p.  462.  Meineke  Euphorion. 
p.  162.e 

1 1 .  As  yet  we  have  considered  the  Doric  dialect  in  ge- 
neral, as  spoken  by  the  whole  race,  only  marking  out  the 
Laconian  as  its  purest  variety ;  we  will  now  annex  a  brief 
list  of  those  shades  of  difference  which  can  be  perceived  in 
the  language  of  the  several  states.  The  broad  peculiarities 
of  the  Doric  dialect  of  Laconia  are  partly  known  from  the 
remains  of  Alcman  (who  however  avoided  in  his  poetry 
such  harsh  forms  as  ptwa  for  /tx,o/<ra,  ?u9ra/a  for  TuflraW  or 


d  For  instance  a,  fgurpet  ra7g   Pa-  the  consideration  of  the  word 

fyytToi    uvihv   TU    A),    &c. :  and  its  derivatives,  shows  how  little 

among   the  treaties   in  Thucydides  ground  there  is  for  the  notion  that 

the  Doric  documents  always  -rot  'Ag-  the  Muses  were  originally  Ionic  dei- 

yiiei,  the   Athenian  'A^ytToi,   &c.  —  ties :  does  not   the  word  pour*,  in- 

also  the   form   a    Stra^ra   which  so  correctly  formed  from  fiuya,,  the  fe- 

frequently    occurs    (ou    ya.%   tretr^iov  minine  participle  of  pda,  distinctly 

TO.  2«rajra,  Tyrtaeus  ;  a|/W  ws  2?r«£-  prove  that   the  word,  and  also  the 

r'n ,  Thuc.  I.  86.  &c.),  belongs  to  the  idea,  were  transferred  from  a  different 

same  class.  branch  of  the  Greek  language  and 

'  I  may  incidentally  remark  that  nation  ? 
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iffot,  and  never  uses  2  for  P,  &c.)  ;  and  more  fully  from 
the  Spartans  in  the  Lysistrata.  On  comparing  these  with 
the  Spartan  and  Argive  treaty  in  Thucydides  V.  77.,  there 
is  indeed  a  general  agreement;  yet  in  this  document  the 
contractions  dvotioouvr&s,  wwrmwrairv),  ctaxyj,  wotei  (buttfoXiWt 
and  avroTroXisf),  also  !g/£oj  and  SixacfyaQat,  together  with  as 
in  the  accusative  of  the  substantives,  but  ovs  of  the  ad- 
jectives, can  hardly  be  considered  as  pure  Doric;  nor  is 
there  any  instance  of  the  change  of  S  into  the  aspirate,  and 
2  for  0  only  in  the  word  criou.  With  regard  to  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  Ii  and  OT  our  copies  of  Thucydides  are  not 
much  authority  :  for  these  two  sounds  were  not  distin- 
guished in  the  writing  of  the  time,  being  both  expressed  by 
O  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  forms  have  been  modified 
either  by  Thucydides  or  his  copyists,  or  both.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  dialect  of 
Peloponnesus,  which  is  preserved  in  all  its  harshness  in 
the  famous  treaty  of  the  Eleans,  was  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  softened  down  in  public  documents 
and  treaties.  Thus  in  a  Lacedaemonian  inscription  of  later 
date,  we  still  find  the  ancient  forms  aTXTspy.?,  aiyivaior,  op- 
yvpio,  fiKocn,  SapiKos  tfxraxanos-,  from  a  restoration,  but  also 
•fcih.iws  £a£[ixouf],  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1511.  In  the  Spartan 
decree  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Lysander  c.  14., 
we  should  probably  write,  TOIVT<X.  KA  Spuvrss  rxv  slgdvav 
s^oirz,  a  xpw  AONTE2  xai  rus  tywyotSots  CKVE'VTSJ.  wsgl  ray 
vact-v  ru  9rX^Qeos  OKOIOV  n  KATHNEI  £oxs'o*,  rotvra.  Trois'sre,  as 
has  been  partly  emended  by  Haitinger  Act.  Monac.  vol.  III. 
p.  31  1.  In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  much  of  the  ancient  peculi- 
arity of  the  dialect  was  still  in  existence,  although  in  the 
following  saying  all  the  forms  are  not  those  of  the  ancient 
Laconian  language,  a*  /txev  eaffi  TV  ye  QEOS,  ov$ev  w  vroiQaj[j,ev9 
ov  ya§,  a^fxe'i/pcsv  at  &'  avOpuTros,  easrat  xai  TeD  xacppuv  aXXor, 
Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  26.  The  remains  of  it  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Eleutherolacones  and  Spartans  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors are  less  considerable.  That  the  Messenians  retained 
the  ancient  idiom,  from  ancient  recollections,  or  perhaps  from 
affectation,  was  remarked  above,  p.  414,  notec.  The  Argive 

2  F  2 
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dialect  has  been  more  than  once  observed  to  agree  with  the 
Cretan,  a  correspondence  which  may  be  even  traced  in  un- 
important particulars  ;  thus  the  name  of  the  Argive 
XpdSoit  (above.,  p.  355.  note  n),  was  derived  from 
which  Hermonax  ap.  Schol.  Nicand.  Ther.  512.  calls  a  Cre- 
tan, and  Hesychius  a  Laconian  word.  The  grammarians 
likewise  particularly  remark  that  in  the  Argive  dialect  I  was 
frequently  changed  into  N,  as  in  ptsvrov  for  /AS'VTOJ  (Argive 
and  Cretan,  Maittaire  p.  255),  otlsv,  Evvaror  (Etymol.  M. 
p.  402,  2.)  (pasvvos  (see  Boeckh  Not.  crit.  ad  Find.  Olymp.  I. 
6.)  ;  the  Sicilians  in  many  cases  made  the  contrary  change — 
the  Rhegini,  however,  the  same  as  the  Argives  (Etymol.  M. 
p.  135,  45.  Gud.  73,  44.)  ;  which  peculiarity  they  had  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  Messenians.  Dercyllus  wrote  in 
the  ancient  Argive  dialect;  see  Etymol.  M.  p. 391,20. 
above,  p.  385,  note  c.  The  Cretan  has  a  singularity  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  any  other  dialect 
of  Greece,  viz.  of  changing  X  before  a  consonant  and  after  e 
or  a  into  u  (analogous  to  the  French  forms  aumone,  hau- 
bergeon,  &c.  from  the  German  Almosen,  Halsberge,  &c.)  ; 
thus  avaos  for  aXaos",  at'/xa  for  aX/xa,  likewise  &UH.VOVZ,  <IVKOS,V  ; 
QEi/yzaQ&i  and  Ei50£n/  for  Q&ysff&ai  and  sXSsiv,  according  to  He- 
sychius, Koen.  p.  354.  The  ^Etolian  word  £ei;xos-  also  shows 
the  same  formation,  as  it  comes  from  the  ancient  root  $s\xvf 
dulcis.  There  is  an  analogous  change  in  the  Cretan  forms 
TlgaTaos  from  Ylgiawof,  and  yspoirav,  TrarcrTTov  (Hesych.)  i.  e. 
for  76§ovras-  from  yepuv,  and  directly  the  reverse  of  that  ob- 
served above  in  the  termination  of  the  participles  -nQevs-,  &c. 
where  the  Cretans  retained  the  ancient  form  nQevs,  which 
other  Greeks  softened  into  Tj9s!r,  &c.  The  Cretan  /Se'vnov  for 
/Ss'X-nov  is  paralleled  by  the  Sicilian  forms  riv^ov  and  <p/v- 
raros.  The  words  peculiar  to  the  Cretan  town  Polyrrhenia, 
such  as  tt^intf  <e  a  crane,"  apoaXXa  "a  partridge,"  xopijSa  "  a 
"  crow,"  (see  also  Hesychius  in  ndpa  and  X^rra)  are  pro- 
bably remains  of  an  ancient  Cydonian  language,  having  no 
affinity  with  the  Greek.  See  Hoeck's  Kreta,  vol.1,  p.  146, 
noteb.  In  the  Cretan  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  the  ancient  dialect  is  still  pre- 
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served  in  some  words,  but  not  regularly  and  constantly; 
peculiarities  such  as  XLKJQS  no  longer  appear :  and  if  they 
were  found  in  a  writer  named  Cypselas,  he  must  have  been 
of  a  much  earlier  date  (Joann.  Gramm.  acl  calc.  H.  Steph. 
Thes.  Gr.  p.  13.).  Some  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  dialect 
of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  have  been  noticed  above;  in  general, 
however,,  we  know  little  of  these  dialects  ;  but  of  the  Me- 
garian  we  are  better  informed  by  means  of  the  Acharneans 
of  Aristophanes,  and  this  probably  gives  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  Doric  of  Peloponnesus,  except  Sparta. 
The  Dryopians  of  Hermione  also  spoke  Doric ;  at  least  an 
Hermionean  inscription  contains  such  Dorisms  as  Esn^aptaJvr,-, 
TroTToiv  vroKiv,  Tovs  £s  Xaivav  ^6/xev  ff?oc\<x.v,  Boeckh  No.  1193. 
and  see  others  cited  vol.  I.  p.  399,  note?.  The  Rhodians 
still  spoke  Doric  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Sueton.  Tiber. 
56.),  and  indeed,  as  Aristides  de  Cone,  boasts,  in  great 
purity  (see  Meurs.  Rhod.  II.  3.).  Inscriptions  of  Cos  (in 
Spon),  Calymna  (Chandler.  Inscript.  p.  21.  No.  58.),  Asty- 
palaa,  and  AnaphfE  (in  Villoison's  papers)  are  written  in  a 
Doric  style,  common  in  such  monuments.  The  same  was 
also  adopted  by  the  JEginetans  after  their  re-establishment ; 
see  the  inscription  in  ^Eginetica,  p.  136,  and  the  remarks 
on  it  in  p.  160.  Among  the  inscriptions  of  Corcyra,  col- 
lected by  Mustoxidi,  a  series  might  be  arranged  according 
to  the  greater  and  less  traces  of  the  Doric  dialect ;  the  large 
one  in  Boeckh's  Staatshaushaltung,  vol.  II.  p.  400.  contains 
several  peculiarities,  as,  e.  g.  the  imperative  SOVTO/.  In  a 
Therccan  inscription,  containing  the  will  of  a  certain  Epicteta 
(Boeckh,  No.  2448.),  several  pure  Dorisms  occur,  as,  e.g., 
the  accusative  plural  in  oy,  the  infinitives  ayaysv,  SzJsv, 
(Eustathius  ad  Od.  ^ '.  p.  706.  49.  quotes  Xe'y^  for  Xg'yeis-  as 
Thersean)  ;  at  the  same  time  several  peculiar  forms,  such  as 
EffraxEia,  avvayayo-fcsKz;  and  upon  the  whole  there  is  little 
archaic  in  the  language.  But  the  Byzantine  dialect  was  in 
the  time  of  Philip,  as  we  know  from  the  decree  in  Demo- 
sthenes, rich  in  Dorisms:  not  so  many  occur  in  the  more 
recent  inscription  in  Chandler  Inscript.  App.  p.  95.  No.  10. 
How  much  of  the  language  of  the  surrounding  nations  had 
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been  introduced  into  the  Cyrenaan  dialect  cannot  be  deter- 
mined :  according  to  Hesychius  jSg/xor  was  the  Cyrenaean 
word  for  "  ass;"  which  resembles  the  Spanish  word  borrico ; 
both  probably  were  derived  from  Africans.  All  that  we 
know  of  the  Tarentine  dialect  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Phlyaces  of  Rhinthon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  the  First ;  although  very  different  from  the  ancient 
Laconian  dialect,  it  has  many  peculiarities  :f  but  besides  the 
vulgar  language  of  Tarentum  there  was  also  spoken  a 
polished  (Attic)  dialect,  which  was  alone  used  in  public 
transactions.  See  Dionys.  Hal.  Exc.  p.  2239.  ed.  Reiske. 
With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  words  with  the  neighbour- 
ing Italian  nations  (above,  p.  413,  note  z),  it  is  sometimes 
doubtful  which  party  borrowed  from  the  other.  Thus 
Alcman  uses  iroXros  for  puls  ;  are  we  to  suppose  that  this 
word  was  so  early  brought  over  from  Italy  ?  Kagxapov  is 
used  for  "  prison  "  by  Sophron,  for  "  stall "  by  Rhinthon :  it 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  career ;  but  possibly  both  are 
derived  from  the  Laconian  word  yspyvpoc,  in  Alcman.  That 
the  Italian  Heracleans  should  have  preserved  the  ancient 
language  and  writing  to  the  fifth  century  after  the  building 
of  Rome  so  faithfully  as  the  famous  Heraclean  Tables 
show  us,  is  very  remarkable.  At  Syracuse  the  dialect  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  in  which  Epicharmus  and  Sophron 
wrote :  the  laws  of  Diocles  too  were  probably  drawn  up  in 
this  dialect,  but  the  circumstance  of  their  requiring  an  inter- 
preter in  the  time  of  Timoleon  is  a  proof  of  the  rapid  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Attic  language  in  this  city  (B.  III.  ch.  9. 
§  ?.)•  The  language  of  Sophron  is  also  nearer  to  the  com- 
mon dialect,  and  less  strictly  Doric  than  that  spoken  in 
Peloponnesus  in  his  time ;  e.  g.,  he  always  says  rovs  and  not 
tus.  On  the  spreading  of  the  Doric  dialect  in  Sicily  see 
Castelli  Proleg.  p.  25.  We  have  not  as  yet  touched  on  the 
Delphic  dialect,  the  strong  Doric  character  of  which  is  proved 

f  A  remarkable  agreement  of  Ta-      xiov  Lacon.,   eipuxts    Cret.  in  Hesy- 
rentine,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Cretan      clrius. 
words  is  Aftetris  «V«|  Tarent.,  upx- 
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by  an  inscription  (Boeckh  No.  1690.)  in  which  o&eXoi  and 
TSTopzs  occur,,  and  still  more,  as  I  believe,  by  a  monument  of 
Olymp.  100.  1,  which  has  futures  such  as  opxi%w  &c.,  the 
infinitives  aTroy^avJ/sv,  (pe'^sv,  and  Qvzv,  CLMOC,  for  eav,  '^avreTJi, 
IXKZTIOI,  iTnxoff/txTjucyvn,  ev  for  E$  adverbialiter, 
Ivtfitimos-,  TrlfJ.'nwvri,  TTOTTOV  (Boeckh  No.  1688.). 
Besides  this,  all  the  prose  oracles  given  at  Delphi  were 
doubtless  written  in  Doric ;  as  e.  g.  that  in  Demosth.  in 
Mid.  p.  531,  and  in  Macart.  p.  1072,  that  in  Thuc.  V.  16. 
( — agyvpsp  euX#x^  EzJXa^etv,  is,  according  to  the  scholiast,  a 
Laconian  expression),  and  the  oracle  quoted  in  vol.  I.  p.  199. 
note  p,  Tfo'i  TV  Xa/Swv  KOU  ^roT  TV  xa.Bi%wv  xoc.1  9ro7  TV  o'lKviaiv  (here 

the  sense  requires  a<r<paXe'o;s-  e£eis,  S§WT£S-,  KsXsva )  aXts'a 

re  xexXriffOaj,  which,  however,  was  probably  written  in  hexa- 
meters, since  the  epic  oracles  sometimes  show  traces  of 
Dorisms  (Herod.  IV.  155,  157;  compare  that  given  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a  (piXo^yj/xar/a  &c.).  Plutarch  (Pyth. 
Orac.  24.  p.  289.)  quotes  from  ancient  oracles  the  expres- 
sion irvpiKaoi  (i.  e.  Trvpxooi,  as  the  Delphians  themselves  were 
called,  vol.  I.  p.  254.  note11),  fyeavay  for  av$pas,s  6p£(A<7r6T(zs  for 
KOTKIAOVS  ;  likewise  xpar*«sroi/f  (Schol.  Find.  Olymp.  XIII. 
114.)  is  probably  from  an  oracle  :  from  the  Dorisms  of  the 
vulgar  dialect  we  have  Ffya^as  for  the  treasure  of  Gyges, 
Herod.  I.  14,  a  half- adjective  form  in  -ccr,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  Doric,  and  a^tx,  for  ap/xoj,  "  love,"  Plutarch 
Amator,  23.  The  name  of  the  month  BVGIOS  (ap.  Plutarch. 
Quaest.  Gr.  9-  and  in  Delphian  inscriptions)  was  derived 
by  some  from  O^crtor,  as  being  a  spring -month  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  this  sacred  oracular  month  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Pytho,  as  TlvQiof.  In  that  case  the 
change  of  9  into  a  corresponds  with  the  Laconian  dialect; 
but  that  of  Tt  into  /3  is  peculiar  to  the  Delphians,  among 
whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  also  occurred  in  fSixpo?  for 
snxpoj,  and  other  words.  A  newly  discovered  honorary 
decree  of  Delphi  (Ross,  Inscript.  Graec.  ined.  Fasc.  I.  No. 
67.)  points  to  a  closer  affinity  of  the  Delphian  and  JEtolian 

s  See  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  vol.  11.  p.  846. 
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dialects.  We  find  in  it  the  datives  dywvois, 
and  therefore  the  same  metaplasm  of  declination  as  among 
the  JEtolians,  to  whom  the  grammarians  attribute  such 
forms  as  ytpovrois,  srafio^arou.  The  Phoceans  appear  from 
the  inscriptions  to  have  spoken  an  JEolic  dialect,  nearly 
akin  to  the  Doric.  A  remarkable  peculiarity,  which  oc- 
curs in  inscriptions  both  of  Steiris  and  Daulis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Phoceans,  is  that  the  radical  vowel  of  r/S^jpu 
and  <Wi  remains  unlengthened  in  the  active  and  passive 
perfect  ;  as  in  avarE^exavn,  KvaT&s/Asvovs,  atpepteW  for 


ava.- 
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Chronological  Tables. 

1.  AN  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  mythical 
events  would  at  the  present  time  be  considered  unreason- 
able, nor  would  it  be  better  to  arrange  them  according  to 
generations.  It  must  however  be  allowed  that  the  mutual 
dependence  of  events  recorded  by  mythology  can  be  proved, 
and  by  this  means,  to  a  certain  degree,  their  succession  may 
be  satisfactorily  traced.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  from  the 
work  before  us. 

The  Dorians  in  Hestiaeotis,  Worship  of  Apollo  at  Tempe 
b.  I.  ch.  1.  b.II.  ch.  1. 

The  Dorians  at  war  with  the  Lapithae.  Taking  of 
(Echalia,  b.  I.  ch.  1.  §  7.  b.  II.  ch.  2.  §  1. 

The  Dorians  in  Crete.  Worship  of  Apollo  at  Cnosus, 
b.  I.  ch.  1.  §9.  b.II.  ch.  1.  §5. 

Teucrian  Pelagones  (Encheleans)  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
b.  I.  ch.  1.  §  10. 

Dorians  at  the  foot  of  CEta  and  Parnassus.  Worship  of 
Apollo  at  Lycorea  and  Pytho,  b.  I.  ch.  2.  b.  II.  ch.  1. 
§8. 

The  Dorians  in  alliance  with  the  Trachinians  and  JEto- 
lians,  b.  I.  ch.  2.  §  5. 

Taking  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia.  Origin  of  the  Gery- 
onia,  b.II.  ch.2.  §3. 

War  with  the  Dryopians  and  transportation  of  this  nation 
to  Pytho,  b.  I.  ch.  2.  §4.  b.  II.  ch.  3.  §  3. 

Cretan  sovereignty  of  the  sea;  Cretans  in  Crisa,  Lycia 
and  the  Troad,  b.  II.  ch.  1.  §  6.  ch.  2.  §  2,  3. 

Worship  of  Apollo  in  Bceotia ;  origin  of  the  Theban  tra- 
ditions respecting  Hercules,  b.  II.  ch.  3.  §2.  ch.  2.  §  7- 

Introduction  of  the  mythology  of  Hercules  into  Attica  by 
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the  lonians.     Institution  of  the  Pythian  Theoriae,  b.  II.  ch. 
3.  §  14. 

Cretans  in  Megara  and  Attica.  Connection  of  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  Athens  with  that  of  Crete,  Delos,  and 
Naxos,  ibid. 

Cretan  fortress  of  Miletus  in  Caria  ;  temples  at  Didymi 
and  Claros,  ibid.  §  6. 

Union  of  the  Dorians  and  JEtolians,  b.  I.  ch.  3.  §  Q. 

Thessalians  and  Thesprotians  in  Pelasgic  Argos,  Orcho- 
menos,  p.  476. 

The  expelled  Magnetes  become  subjects  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  b.  II.  ch.  3.  §  4. 

The  Bo2otians  found  a  new  Arne  in  Bceotia,  Orchomenos, 
ubi  sup. 

Cadmean  Ephyraeans  and  ^gidse  in  Athens  and  Amy- 
clse,  ibid. 

Partial  emigration  of  the  Dorians  from  the  Tetrapolis, 
b.  I.  ch.3. 

Emigration  of  the  ^Enianes  from  the  Inachus  to  the  dis- 
trict of  GEta,  b.  I.  ch.  2.  §  6. 

2.  In  reckoning  from  the  migration  of  the  Heraclidse  down- 
wards, we  follow  the  Alexandrine  chronology,  of  which  it 
should  be  observed,  that  our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore 
it  to  its  original  state,  not  to  examine  its  correctness.  That 
it  was  chiefly  founded  upon  original  records  and  monuments 
preserved  in  Peloponnesus,  which  gave  even  the  years  of 
the  kings,  has  been  shown  above,  b.  I.  ch.  7.  §  3.  The 
dates  which  Syncellus  has  preserved  from  Eusebius,  Euse- 
bius  from  Diodorus,  and  Diodorus  from  Apollodorus,  could 
not  have  been  calculated  merely  by  generations ;  and 
Larcher's  criticism  and  rejection  of  the  Alexandrine  Chro- 
nologists  may  perhaps  be  found  as  groundless  as  they  are 
presumptuous. 

B.C. 

1 J  04.  Migration  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus,  80 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,a  328  years  before 
the  first  Olympiad.b 

a  This  date  must  have  been  fixed     p.  145,  note  Q,  from   whom  Tzetzes, 

by  the  logographers.  Chil.  XII.  193,  gives  the  same  state- 

b  According  to  Apollodorus,  vol.1,     ment  (with  the  exception  of  what  he 
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Temenus  in  Argos,  Aristodemus  in  Sparta,  Cre- 
spliontes  in  Messenia,  Oxylus  the  ^Etolian  in 
Elis,  Cypselus  at  Basilis.  Resistance  of  the 
Achaeans  in  Amy  else.  The  Nelidae  go  from 
Pylos  to  Athens. 

Birth  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  and  death  of 
Aristodemus  king  of  Sparta.  Theras  protector 
of  the  t  win-brothers. bb 

1074.  30.  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  governors  of  Sparta. 
Aletes  reduces  Corinth.c  Ceisus  the  son  of 
Temenus  reigns  at  Argos,  Phalces  at  Sicyon, 
Agaeus  at  Troezen  (b.  I.  ch.  5.  §  4.),  Deiphontes 
at  Epidaurus,  Triacon  in  .ZEgina,  Thersander 
at  Cleonae  (b.  I.  ch.  5.  §  4.  b.  III.  ch.  6.  §  10.), 


says  on  the  age  of  Homer,  which 
must  be  a  misunderstanding).  Apol- 
lodorus  is  followed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  and  Solinus :  see 
Larcher,  Chronologic  d'Herodote,  p. 
373.  The  calculation  of  Timaeus 
only  differed  by  nine  years,  vol.  I. 
p.  131.  note  t,  who  is  nearly  followed 
by  Velleius  Paterculus.  The  date  of 
Apollodorus  can  now  be  completely 
restored  from  the  Armenian  Eusebius 
p.  166;  from  which  we  see  that, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  the  first 
Olympiad  coincided  with  the  10th 
year  of  Alcamenes.  The  Canons  of 
Eusebius  place  the  first  Olympiad  at 
the  37th  and  last  year  of  Alcamenes ; 
an  error  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  Eusebius  having  taken  the  first 
year  of  Eurysthenes  as  identical  with 
the  epoch  of  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclidae.  Apollodorus  however  ap- 
pears to  have  allowed  thirty  years 
for  the  minority  of  the  brothers,  see 
vol.  II.  p.  90.  note  ".  And  he  seems 
not  to  have  reckoned  the  time  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Heraclidae  into 
Sparta  until  the  birth  of  the  brothers, 
which  Herod.  VII.  52.  calls  %govov  ol 
•roXXov.  Now  the  canons  have  324 
years  from  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae  to  Olymp.  1.  (916  to  1240); 
if  from  this  we  deduct  26  years  for 
Alcamenes,  in  whose  37th  year  the 
first  Olympiad  falls,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  canons,  and  add 
30  years  for  the  minority,  we  obtain 
328,  the  number  of  Apollodorus. 


Apollodorus  apparently  took  the  10 
years  of  Alcamenes  before  Olymp.  1 . 
as  complete;  whereas  Eratosthenes 
probably  placed  Olymp.  1.  at  the 
beginning  of  this  10th  year ;  hence 
the  difference  of  327  and  328  years. 
See  however  Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  I. 
p.  124.  330. 

bb  If  the  years  of  the  minority  are 
included  in  those  of  the  reign,  (as  the 
Spartans  used  to  do  in  reckoning  the 
reigns  of  their  kings;)  the  30  years 
of  the  guardianship  of  Theras  must 
be  given  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles. 
But  since  this  guardianship  for  the 
heads  of  both  the  royal  houses  was 
something  peculiar,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Spartan  lists,  and  the  Alexan- 
drine chrouologists  who  followed 
them,  reckoned  these  30  years  se- 
parately. —  For  a  defence  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Spartan  avay^a^aJ 
contained  chronological  statements, 
and  for  an  explanation  of  their  cha- 
racter in  reference  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Lewis  (Philol.  Museum,  vol.  II. 
p.  46.)  and  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  I. 
p.  332),  see  the  Gdttingen  Gel.  Anz. 
1837.  p.  893. 

c  Vol.  I.  p.  147.  noteb.  The  line 
of  the  Corinthian  princes  is  arranged 
after  Diodorus,  who  evidently  fol- 
lowed the  Alexandrine  chronologists ; 
but  committed  an  error  similar  to 
that  just  pointed  out  in  Eusebius.  It 
has  been  corrected  by  Wesseling  from 
Didymus. 
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Laias  the  Cypselid,  in  Arcadia.      Pityreus  the 
Ionian  goes  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens. 

1072.     32.  Theras  colonizes  Thera  with  Minyae  and  JE%i- 

dae  from  the  district  of  Amyclae. 
Corinthian  Dorians  conquer  Megara. 
.ZEpytus,  son  of   Cresphontes,   re-established  in 
Messenia. 

1051.  53.  The  Thessalian   Magnetes  found  Magnesia   in 

Asia  Minor.d 

Advance  of  the  Dorians  in  the  direction  of  At- 
tica. 

Medon,  son  of  Ceisus,  at  Argos,  b.  III.  ch.  6. 
§  10.  Althaemenes,  son  of  Ceisus,  goes  to  Crete. 
Amyclaean  Laconians  settle  in  Melos  and  Gor- 
tyna.  Migration  of  the  Argives  and  Epidau- 
rians  to  Rhodes  and  Cos,  of  the  Trcezenians  to 
Halicarnassus. 

1040.  60.  Migration  of  the  lonians  to  Asia.  Procles,  son 
of  Pityreus  of  Epidaurus,  goes  to  Samos  with 
carvers  in  wood  from  JEgina.6  The  Phliasians, 
driven  out  by  Rhegnidas  the  son  of  Phalces, 
withdraw  to  Samos  and  Clazomenae,  b.  I.  ch.  5. 
§3. 

1038.  68.  Ixion  king  of  Corinth. 

1033.  71.  Sous,  the  Proclid,  at  Sparta.f 

1032.  72.  Agis  the  Eurysthenid.s 

Achaeans  from  Laconia  colonize  Patrae. 

1031.  73.  Echestratus  the  Agid. 

1006.  100*.h  Eurypon  the  Proclid.  Echestratus  and  Eu- 
rypon  subdue  Cynuria,  b.  I.  ch.  7.  §  15. 


d  According  to  Eusebius.     Com-  e  Larcher  will  not  allow  that  Agis 

pare  b.  II.  ch.  3.  §  4.  only  reigned  one  year,  as  in  that  case 

e  ^Eginetica.  p.  98.  he   could  not  have  been  so  famous. 

f  The  Armenian  Eusebius  p.  166.  But  (to  reason  in  his  own  manner) 

in  the  extract  from  Diodorus,  assigns  may  he  not  have  obtained  his  renown 

51  years  to  Procles,  for  which  I  cor-  when  regent,  and  may  not  the  regret 

rect  41  ;    see  b.  I.  ch.  5.  §  14.     But  for  the   king,   whom  the  nation  so 

the  list  of  the  Proclidss  in  that  ex-  soon  lost,  have   even  increased  the 

tract  is  very  imperfect ;  and  therefore  fame  of  his  reign  P 

only  gives  certain  dates  befort  Soils  h  This  date  and  others   followed 
and  after  Charilaus 
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1000.   106.  Agelas  at  Corinth. 
996.   108.  Labotas  the  Agid. 
978.  126.   Prytanis  the  Eurypontid. 
963.   143.   Prumnis  at  Corinth. 
959.   145.   Doryssus  the  Agid. 

929.  175.  Polydectes  (Eunomus)  the  Eurypontid. 

*  Megara  separates  itself  from  Corinth,  b.  I.  ch.  5. 
§10. 

930.  174.  Agesilaus  the  Agid. 
926.   178.  Bacchis  at  Corinth. 

924.   180*.  Pompus  the  Cypselid  in  Arcadia  supports  the 

commerce  of  the  ^ginetans. 
917.   187.  Rhodes  enjoys  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  (Eu- 

sebius). 

891.  213.   Agelas  at  Corinth. 
886.  218.  Archelaus  the  Agid. 

884.  220.  Polydectes  dies.    Birth  of  Charilaus.    Lycurgus 
regent. 

Lycurgus  in  conjunction  with  Iphitus  the  Elean 
and  Cleosthenes,  the  son  of  Cleonicus  of  Pisa, 
arranges  the  Olympic  games.1 
Lycurgus  gives  laws  to  Sparta. 
861.  243.  Eudemus  at  Corinth. 

854.  250.  Charilaus,  the  Eurypontid,  king  of  Sparta.  In 
this  office  he  with  Archelaus  conquers  -flEgys 
(b.  I.  ch.  5.  §  13.),  lays  waste  the  territory  of 
Argos  (ib.  ch.  7.  §  14.),  and  is  defeated  by  the 
Tegeates  (ib.  §  12.).  Polymestor,  the  Cypselid, 
in  Arcadia. 

by  an  asterisk  are   merely  approxi-  Arrnen.  p.  141.  Scalig.  p.  39.     Calli- 

mations  to  the  truth.  machus,  however,  only  reckons  thir- 

»  On  this  epoch  see  vol.  I.  p.  145.  teen  Olympiads  between  these  two 

note   q.     Eratosthenes,    who     fixed  eras.   Perhaps  this  is  to  be  explained 

the  first  Olympiad  407  years  after  by  supposing  that  the  Olympiad  of 

the   fall  of  Troy,  placed  Lycurgus  Coroebus  was  the  first  of  four  years, 

219    years  after   the   return   of  the  whereas  the  former  Olympiads  had 

Heraclidae  ;  so   also   Porphyrius  ap.  contained  eight  years  (book  II.  ch.  3. 

Euseb.  Armen.  p.  139  Scalig.  p.  27.  §  2.)  ;  in  which  case  we  have  13  x  H 

Apollodorus  and  Erastosthenes  both  +  4  =  108.     On   this   Cleosthenes, 

reckoned     twenty-seven    Olympiads  see  Phlegou  Trallianus  apud  Meurs. 

from     Iphitus    to    Correbus,   which  Op.  vol.  VII.  p.  128.   et  Schol.  Plat, 

number  is   testified  by  Aristodemus  Rep.  V.  p.  246.  7. 
of   Elis    and   Polybius,   ap.   Euseb. 
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836.  268.  Aristomedes  at  Corinth.k 

826.  278.  Teleclus  the  Agid.  He  conquers  Amyclae,  Pha- 
ris,  and  Geronthrae,  b.  I.  ch.  5.  §  13,  and  de- 
stroys Nedon,  ib.  ch.  7.  §  10. 

824.  280.  [Nicander  the  Eurypontid,  according  to  Euse- 
bius.] 

810.  294.  Nicander  the  Eurypontid  (according  to  Sosi- 
bius1).  He  ravages  the  territory  of  Argos,  in 
alliance  with  Asine,  ib.  §  14. 

801 .  303.  Agemon  the  Bacchiad. 

786.  318.  Alcamenes  the  Agid.   He  conquers  Helosm  and 
defeats  the  Argives.     Charmides,    the   son   of 
Euthys,  is  sent  to  quiet  the  troubles  of  Crete. 
[Theopompus  the  Eurysthenid,  according  to  Eu- 
sebius,] 

785.  319.   Alexander  at  Corinth. 

776.  328.  Corcebus  obtains  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games 
at  the  full  moon  (according  to  the  original  in- 
stitution), on  the  13th  or  14th  day  of  the  first 
Olympic  month  (Apollonius),  if  the  Ennaeteris 
began  with  this  Olympiad ;  of  the  second  month 
(Parthenius),  if  the  Olympiad  fell  in  the  middle 
of  the  period.  The  month  began  with  the  new 
moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  on  the  8th  of 
July  (according  to  Delalande,  see  V Art  de  v£ri- 
fier  les  Dates,  torn.  III.  p.  170.)  776.  B.  C.  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes  therefore  took  place 
the  21st  or  22nd  of  July. 
3.  Reckoning  according  to  Olympiads. 

B.C.  Ol. 

776.   1.  Coroebus  of  Elis. 

k  Aristomedes  reigned  thirty-five  fourth  year  of  Nicander;  and  this 

years,   according  to    the   Armenian  appears   also  to  be  the  computation 

Eusebius,  and  Syncellus,  in  the  list  of  Pausanias,  who  therefore  carries 

in  p.  165  ;  and  not  thirty  years,  as  is  the  reign  of  Theopompus  six  Olym- 

stated  in  Syncellus,  ib.  p.  164.  piads     lower     than    Eusebius.      In 

1  Sosibius  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Pausanias  likewise  the  successor  of 

I.  p.  327.  gives  sixty-four  years  for  Polymestor,    the    contemporary    of 

the   reign  of  Charilaus  and  thirty-  Charilaus,  is   the  contemporary   of 

nine  for  that  of  Nicander.  and  places  the  first  Messenian  war. 

the  first    Olympiad   in   the   thirty-  »  Vol.  I.  p.  104.  note  P. 
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774.      3.   Metapontum    founded   by    Achaeans    and    Cris- 
saeans  according  to  Eusebius,  book  II.  ch.  3.  §  7. 
*  Eratus,  king  of  Argos,  expels  the  Asinseans  from 
their  town,  b.  I.  ch.  7,  §  14.  above,  p.  112.  noteg. 
772.  2.  Antimachus  of  Elis. 

1.  Theopompus  the  Eurypontid  according  to  Sosi- 
bius. 

768.  3.  Androcles  of  Messenia. 

Cinsethon  the  epic  poet  of  Laconia  flourishes,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius. 
*  Pheidon,  prince  of  Argos,   attempts  to    conquer 

Corinth. 
764.  4.  Polychares  of  Messenia. 

4.  Telestas  at  Corinth. 
760.  5.  Mschines  of  Elis. 

2.  The  Chalcidians  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo  Arche- 
getas  in    Sicily    (b.  II.  ch.  3.  §  7.)    and,    together 
with  some  Naxians,  found  Naxos. 

3.  Archias  at  Corinth  founds  Syracuse,"    Chersi- 
crates   Corcyra  (b.  I.  ch.  6.   §  8.).   Eumelus,   also 
a  Bacchiad,  who  composed  an  ode  (*go<ToJiov)  for 

M  Those  who  with  Eusebius  place  of  Camarina  must  be  placed  in 
the  foundation  of  Syracuse  in  Olymp.  39.  2.  (Thuc.  VI.  5.)  Cama- 
Olymp.  11.  4.  and  that  of  Leontini  in  rina,  according  to  Scymnus  v.  293, 
Olymp.  13.  1.  must  assume  that  was  destroyed  forty-six  years  after- 
Lamis  the  Megarian  founded  Tro-  wards,  i.  e.  in  Olymp.  50.  4.  Now 
tilus  and  Thapsus  in  the  same  year,  it  appears  from  the  authentic  cata- 
and  went  from  Thapsus  to  Megara.  logxies  of  the  conquerors  at  the 
Why  then,  it  must  be  asked,  does  Olympic  games,  that  Parmenides  of 
not  Thucydides  (VI.  4.)  say  that  Camarina  was  victorious  in  the  sta- 
Lamis  went  to  the  Chalcideans  at  dium  in  Olymp.  63.  Camarina  had 
Leontini  oXtyu  t/W^av  that  he  had  not  at  that  time  been  rebuilt;  he 
founded  Trotilus,  as  he  states  that  could  therefore  only  have  been  so 
he  remained  oKiyov  %gevov  at  Leontini,  called  from  his  native  place ;  which 
if  Thucydides  meant  that  all  these  would  (according  to  the  assumed 
events  should  be  understood  to  fol-  dates)  have  been  then  destroyed 
low  in  so  very  rapid  a  succession  ?  forty-nine  years.  It  must,  however, 
At  the  same  time  the  author  ac-  have  been  uncommon  for  men  of 
knowledges  that  though  the  argu-  fifty  to  be  victorious  in  running.  If, 
ments  of  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  vol.11,  however,  we  place  the  foundation  of 
p.  265.  ed.  2,  for  the  founding  of  Camarina  in  Olymp.  45.  1.  and  the 
Syracuse  in  Olymp.  11.  4.  have  not  destruction  in  Olymp.  56  (with  the 
convinced  him,  they  have  shaken  his  Schol.  Find.  Ol.  V.  16.),  the  whole 
former  conviction:  and  he  adds  the  receives  a  greater  degree  of  pro- 
following  remark  in  favour  of  that  bability.  This  argument,  however, 
opposite  opinion.  If  Syracuse  was  is  not  conclusive, 
founded  in  Olymp.  5. 3.,  the  founding 
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the  Messenians,  to  be  sung  at  the  procession  to 
D*elos,  and  had  contended  at  the  Ithomaea,  lives 
with  Archias  at  Syracuse.  Phintas  the  .ZEpytid 
reigns  in  Messenia. 

4.  Ephors  in  Sparta  (Euseb.). 

Croton  founded  by  Myscellus  (the  Heraclid)  and 
some  Achaeans,  and  Locri  shortly  after  (according 
to   Strabo,  with   whom    Pausanias    nearly   agrees 
with  respect  to  time). 
756.  6.  CEbotas  of  Dyme. 

4.  The    Chalcidians   found    Leontini.      Lamis   the 

Megarian  lands  and  founds  Trotilus. 

752.  7.   Daicles  the  Messenian,  the  first  conqueror  in  the 
oiyuv  ars^Oivirns,  b.  IV.  ch.  5.  §  5. 

3.  Death  of  Alcamenes,0  succeeded  by  Polydorus 
the  Agid.     Polydorus  and  Theopompus  limit  the 
power  of  the  popular  assembly,  b.  III.  ch.  5.  §  8. 

4.  Automenes  at  Corinth. 

748.  8.  Anticles  the  Messenian.     Pheidon  the  Argive  pre- 
sident of    the  games  with  the   Pisatans.      Metal 
wares  and  silver  coins  at  .ZEgina. 
1 .  Yearly  Prytanes  at  Corinth. 

744,  9.  Xenocles  the  Messenian. 

1.  The  Androclidae,,  banished  from  Messenia,,  fly  to 
Sparta.      Euphaes,  son  of  Antiochus,  the  ^Epytid, 
king  of  Messenia. 

2.  Beginning  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  according 
to  Pausanias  and  Eusebius. 

740.  10.  Dotadas  the  Messenian. 

1 .  [Death  of  Theopompus  the  Eurypontid,?  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius.] 

0  This  is  the  date  of  Eusebius.  prince  the  conqueror  of  Messenia, 

Pausanias,  however,  makes  Alca-  b.  I.  ch.  7.  §10.  Yet  it  is  not  ab- 

menes  live  till  the  10th  Olympiad,  solutely  impossible  that  Tyrtaeus 

but  without  much  authority,  as  the  might  have  used  this  expression  as 

date  is  given  in  the  romantic  narra-  meaning  that  Theopompus  contri- 

tive  of  Myron.  buted  largely  to  the  final  result,  with- 

P  Euseb.  Armen.  p.  167.  Pausa-  out  having  actually  completed  the 

nias  represents  Theopompus  as  still  subjugation.  The  chronologists  fol- 

alive  in  the  15th  Olympiad ;  as  he  lowed  by  Eusebius  appear  to  have 

follows  Tyrtaeus,  who  calls  this  adopted  the  Messenian  tradition,  that 
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736.  1 1 .  Leochares  the  Messenian. 

732.  12.  Oxythemis  of  Coronea. 

728.  13.  Diodes  of  Corinth,  the  favourite  of  Philolaus  the 

Bacchiad,  legislator  of  Thebes. 
1.   Hyblean  Megara  founded,  vol.  I.  p.  135.  noter. 
724.  14.  Dasmon  of  Corinth.     Hypenus  of  Pisa  the  first 
conqueror  in  the  <$iav\of. 

1.  The  Spartans  reduce  Ithome,  and  finish  the  first 
Messenian  war.  The  Dryopes  build  a  new  Asine, 
the    Androclidae    receive    Hyamia    from   Sparta. 
Messenians  at  Rhegium,  b.  I.  ch.  7.  §11. 
720.  1 5.  Orsippus  of  Megara  is  the  first  who  runs  naked  in 
the  stadium,,  and  Acanthus  the  Laced&monian  in 
the  o\WXos-,  see  above,  p.  272.  note  a. 
War  of  Megara  against  Corinth,  b.  I.  ch.  5.  §  10. 
The  war   between  the  Spartans  and  Argives  re- 
specting  the  possession  of   Cynuria   breaks   out 
afresh,  b.  I.  ch.  7.  §  16. 
716.  16.  Pythagoras  the  Laconian. 

4.  Gela  founded  by  Rhodians  and  Cretans.'* 

*  Theopompus  dies   (Euseb.),  succeeded  by  Zeuxi- 
damus  the  Eurypontid, 

712.  17.  Polus  ofEpidaurus. 

1.  Megara  founded  by  Astacus  (according  to  Mem- 
non;  Olymp.  17.  3.  according  to  Hieron.  Seal.  . 
Olymp.  18.  2.  Cod.  Arm.),  b.  I.  ch.  6.  §  9. 
3.  Croton  founded  according  to  Dion.  Halicar. 
and  Eusebius,  Cod.  Arm.  (Olymp.  18.  1.  accord- 
ing to  Euseb.  Cod.  Arm.  Olymp.  19.  2.  according 
to  Scaliger.) 

*  Poly  dor  us  killed  by  Polemarchus ; r  succeeded  by 

Eury crates  the  Agid. 

Theopompus  was  killed  during  the  testimony  of  Sosibius   the  Lacedae- 

war  (according  to  Myron  in  the  last  monian  mentioned  above,  in   p.  446, 

year  but  one),   vol.  I.  p.  159.  note  h,  note  ',  I  infer  that  the  authorities  of 

at  the  sacrifice  of  a  txaroftipoviov,  ac-  Eusebius  in  this  part  of  the  history 

cording   to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  no  longer  followed  the  public  register 

(Protr.  p.  36.  Sylburg.  Euseb.  Praep.  of  Sparta. 

Evang.  IV.  p.  126  C.),  who,  however,  1  According   to  Thucydides,  with 

has  a  very  confused  notion  of  this  reference  to  the  date  Olymp.  5.  3. 

sacrifice  ;  from  which,  and  from  the  r  Polydorus    was   honoured    as  a 

VOL.    II.  2  G 
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708.  18.  Tellis  of  Sicyon.     Eurybatus,  the   Laconian,   first 

conqueror  in  the  wrestling  match :    Lampis   the 

Laconian  in  the  Pentathlon. 
1.  The  Partheniae  at  Tarentum,  Eusebius. 
4.  *  Ameinocles,  the  Corinthian,  builds  the  Samian 

triremes  (Thucyd.). 
704.  19.  Menon  of  Megara. 
700.  20.  Atheradas  of  Laconia. 
696.  21.  Pantacles  of  Athens. 
692.  22.  Pantacles  a  second  time. 
688.  23.  Icarius  of  Hyperesia.     Onomastus  of  Smyrna  the 

first  conqueror  in  the  pugilistic  contest. 

1.  Acrae  and  Enna  founded  from  Syracuse.8 

4.  [Commencement  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
according  to  Pausanias  ;  but,  according  to  Corsini, 
Fast.  Att.  II.  1.  p.  37.  this  date  should  be  altered 
to  Olymp.  24.  4.] 

Anaxander  the  Agid,  Anaxidamus  the  Eurypontid, 

kings  of  Sparta. 
684.  24.  Cleoptolemus  the  Laconian. 

2.  Locri  founded,  according  to  Eusebius  (Ol.  26. 
4.  Cod.  Arm.)  above,  b.  I.  ch.  6.  §  12. 

680.  25.  Thalpis  the  Laconian.     Pagondas  of  Thebes  the 

first  conqueror  in  the  chariot  race. 
676.  26.  Callisthenes  the  Laconian. 

The  Pisatans  render  themselves  independent  of  Elis 

(Strabo). 

2.  Megara  founds  Chalcedon,  b.  I.  ch.  6.  §  9. 
The  musical  contests  at  the  Carnea  are  first  intro- 
duced (Africanus  and  Sosibius,  above,  p.  324. 
notee),  and  Terpander  is  victorious  as  a  harp- 
player.  The  same  musician  is  four  times  victo- 
rious in  the  musical  contests  at  Pytho,  at  that 
time  still  celebrated  every  nine  years ;  from  about 
Olymp.  27.  to  Olymp.  33.  Doric,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  styles  of  music. 

hero  by  posterity,  as  his  ri^ui  (Pau-      house  being  bought  by  the  state  (ib. 
san.  III.  3.  2.),  the  use  of  his  portrait      12.  2.)  sufficiently  prove, 
as  the  state  seal  ib.  (11.  8.),   and  his          s  B.  I.  ch.  6.  §  7. 
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Orthagoras,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.1 
672.  27.  Eurybates  of  Athens. 

4.  Victory  of  the  Argives  over  the  Spartans  at  Hy- 
siae,  b.  I.  ch.  7.  §  16. 

*  Megalostrata,  b.  IV.  ch.  7.  §  10. 

668.  28.  Chionis  the  Laconian  (Corsini  Fast.  Hell.  II.  1. 
pag.  44.).  The  Pisatans  preside  at  the  games, 
whilst  Elis  is  at  war  with  Dyme  (Euseb.). 

1.  Syracuse  founds  Casmenae. 

End  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  according  to 
Pausanias.  Aristomenes  goes  to  Damagetus  the 
Eratid,  prince  of  lalysus;  the  Lacedaemonians 
give  Mothone  to  the  expelled  Nauplians.  Damo- 
cratidas  king  of  Argos  (above,  p.  112.  note?). 

4.  Gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (Euseb.). 

*  Sea-fight   between    the    Corinthians    and  Corcy- 
raeans.u 

664.  29.  Chionis  for  the  second  time. 

660.  30.  Chionis  for  the  third  time.  [The  Pisatans,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  celebrate  this  and  the  twenty- 
two  following  Olympiads.] 

1.  Zaleucus  legislator  of  Locri  (Euseb.). 

2.  Phigalia  captured  by  Sparta,  b.  I.  ch,  7-  §  12. 

3.  Byzantium    founded    from    Megara,   b.  I.  ch.  6. 
§9. 

Cypselus  expels  the  Bacchiadae  from  Corinth/  and 
becomes  king. 

*  Second  Messenian  war  (b.  I.  ch.  7.  §  10.).     Pan- 
taleon,  tyrant  of  Pisa,  Aristocrates  of  Trapezus, 
king  of  Orchomenus  (vol.  I.  p.  185  note*).     Tyr- 
taeus  of  Aphidna  at  Sparta. 

4  B.  I.  ch.  8.  §  2.     Plutarch,   de  ch.  6.  §  8.  With  regard  to  the  epoch, 

sera  Num.  vind.  7.  p.  231,  errs  greatly  the  dates  from  Diodorus  of  the  kings 

in  placing  the  victory  of  Teletias  the  and   ninety  prytanes    of    Corinth, 

Cleonaean    lv  reuffiv    at  the  Pythia  a^ree  completely  with  the  best  tes- 

(after  Olymp.  47.)  before  the  reign  titnony  as  to  the  time  of  the  Cypse- 

of  Orthagoras.  lidae.     Strabo's    200  prytanes    have 

u  B.  I.  ch.  6.  §.  8.  arisen    from    a   confusion  with    the 

"*  Who  also  took  refuge  in  Sparta,  number  of  males  in  the  clan  of  the 

the  protectress  of  aristocracy,Plutarch  Bacchiadse.        See    vol.    L    p.  181, 

Lysand.  1.     Some  Heraclidae,  how-  note", 
ever,  still  remained  in  Corinth,  b.  I. 

2  G  2 
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656.  31.  Chionis  for  the  fourth  time. 

652.  32.  Cratinus  the  Megarian,  (above,  p.  272.  notea). 

4.  Himera  founded  by  Chalcidians  and  Syracusans 
(Diod.  XIII.  62.). 

*  Eurycratidas  (Eury crates  II.)   the  Agid,  Archida- 
mus  the  Eurypontid. 

648.  33.  Gyges  the  Laconian.  Lygdamis  of  Syracuse  is 
the  first  conqueror  in  the  Pancratium,,  Crauxidas 
the  Crannonian  victorious  XE'XTJTI.  Myron,  son  of 
Andreas,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  in  the  quadriga,  b.  I. 
ch.  8.  §  2. 
4.  Terpander's  musical  legislation  at  Sparta. 

644.  34.  Stomas  of  Athens.  Pantaleon,  son  of  Omphalion, 
tyrant  of  Pisa,  president  of  the  games,  b.  I.  ch.  7. 

§11. 

640.  35.  Sphcerus  the  Laconian.  Cylon  of  Athens  victo- 
rious in  the  $/o0Xar. 

3.  Beginning  of  the  second  Messenian  war  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  and  Eusebius.  Compare  Justin, 
cited  vol.  I.  p.  161.  note0. 

The  Theraeans  found  the  first  settlement  in  Libya 
on  the  island  of  Platea.  Orchomenos,  p.  344. 
Chionis,  the  conqueror  at  Olympia,  among  the 
adventurers. 

*  Procles  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  Aristodemus  king  of 
Orchomenus,  vol.  I.  p.  185.  note  8. 

636.  36.  Phrynon  of  Athens. 

632.  37.  Eurycleidas  the  Laconian.     Hipposthenes  the  La- 
conian first  conqueror  in  the  boys*  wrestling  match, 
Polyneites  of  Elis  in  the  stadium  as  a  boy. 
Founding  of  Cyrene.     Reign  of  Battus  I. 

Peisander,  the  epic  poet  of  Rhodes. 

628.  38.  Otynthus  the  Laconian.     Eutelidas  the  Laconian 
victorious  in  the  boys'  pentathlon. 
1.  Pammilus  of  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  with  some 
Sicilian    Megarians,    founds    Selinus,    b.  I.   ch.  6. 
§  10.  (Olymp.  32.  2.  according  to  Diodorus.) 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  vol.  I.  p.  185.  note3. 
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2.  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  found  Epidamnus, 
b.I.ch.  6.  §.8. 

*  Gorgus,  son  of  Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Ambracia,  ibid. 
b.  III.  ch.9.  §6. 

*  Thaletas,  the  Elyrian  musician,  in  Sparta,  b.  IV. 
ch.6.  §.3. 

624.  79.  Rhipsolcus  the  Laconian. 

2.   Camarina  founded  by  the  Syracusans.y 
620.  40.  Olyntheus  the  Laconian,  for  the  second  time. 

*  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  b.  I.  ch.  8,  §4. 
Arion  of  Methymna,  in  Peloponnesus. 

616.  41.  Cleondas  of  Thebes.   Philotas  of  Sybaris,  first  con- 
queror in  the  boxing  match  of  the  boys. 
612.  42.  Lycotas  the  Laconian. 

1.  Cylon,  son-in-law  of  Theagenes,  aims  at  the  ty- 
ranny of  Athens,  Corsini  Fast.  Att.  II.  1.  p.  64. 

Alcman,  lyric  poet  at  Sparta,  above,  p.  328.  note  1. 
608.  43.  Cleon  of  Epidaurus. 

2.  Phrynon  of  Athens,  the  conqueror  at  Olympia, 
and  Pittacus  of  Mytilene,  contend  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Sigeum.     (Euseb.) 

*  Periander  decides  the  subject  of  dispute,  vol.  I.  p. 

191.  note8. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  found  Agrigentum.2 
604.  44.  Gelon  the  Laconian. 

*  Agasicles,  the  Eurypontid,  at  Sparta. 
Solon  conquers  Salamis  from  the  Megarians. 

600.  45.  Anticrates  of  Epidaurus. 

*  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  at  war  with  Argos, 
vol.  I.  p.  179.  notek. 

Pheidon  II.  king  of  Argos,  above,  p.  1 12.  notes. 
596.  46.  Chrysamaxus  the  Laconian. 

The  Megarians  reconquer  Salamis  and  Nisaea,  b.  I. 
ch.  8.  §  8. 

J  Thuc.  VI.  5.    Compare  the  date  and   Eusebius,  reckon  from  Olymp. 

of  Syracuse,  Olymp.  5.  3.  The  Scho-  11.4. 

liast  to  Pindar.  Olymp.  V.  16,  who  z  According   to  Thucydides,  with 

places  the  foundation  in  Olymp.  45,  the  date  Olymp.  16.  4. 
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Epimenides    in    Athens,    according    to    Diogenes 

Laertius. 
*  Leon  the  Agid  at  Sparta  unsuccessful  in  a  war 

against  Tegea. 
592.  47.  Eurycles  the  Laconian. 

3.  The  Amphictyons  under  Eurylochus  the  Aleuad, 
and   Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  conquer  Cirrha,  and 
institute  prizes  for  the  gymnastic  contest  at  Pytho. 
Gylidas  Archon  (Prytanis)  at  Delphi,  b.  I.  ch.  8. 

§2- 

Nebrus  and  Chrysus  the  Asclepiadae  of  Cos. 

Sacadas,  the  Argive  flute-player,  victorious  in  this 
and  the  two  following  Pythian  games.  Hierax, 
also  an  Argive  flute-player,  probably  his  contem- 
porary, b.  IV.  ch.  6.  §  8.  Second  epoch  of  music 
at  Sparta,  b.  IV.  ch.  6.  §  3. 

Arcesilaus  I.  king  of  Cyrene. 
588.  48.  Glaucias  of  Croton. 

4.  Death  of  Periander,  b.  I.  ch.  8.  §  3. 
Damophon,  son  of  Pantaleon,  tyrant  of  Pisa,  makes 

war  upon  Elis. 

584.  49.  Lycinus  of  Croton.  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon  victo- 
rious in  the  chariot  race  ;  he  invites  the  suitors  of 
his  daughter  Agariste.a 

2.  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmaeon,  marries  Agariste. 

3.  Second   Pythian  games,,    first    dyuv    <rre(pav/Tajy. 
Diodorus  Archon  (Prytanis)  at  Delphi.     Cleis- 
thenes victorious  with  the  quadriga.b 

a  This  victory  cannot  well  be  however  seem  probable,  as  Boeckh 

placed  earlier,  because  Megacles,  supposes,  that  the  a,yuv  %ftift+*i+*t 

who  was  a  party  leader  at  Athens,  took  place  in  Olymp.  48.  3. :  but  I 

from  about  the  54th  to  the  60th  suspect  that  Pausanias,  knowing 

Olympiad,  could  have  hardly  come  practically  that  the  Pythiads  were  to 

forward  as  a  suitor  before  this  time,  be  counted  from  Ol.  48.  3,  placed 

(the  other  Athenian  suitor,  Hippo-  the  first  Pythiad  in  this  year ;  not 

elides,  was  archon  in  Olymp.  53.  3.) ;  perceiving  that  the  first  Pythiad  was 

nor  later,  because  the  Cypselidse  an  ivvcarngs,  or  octennial  period,  as 

were  not  then  in  power,  as  is  evident  is  evident  from  the  Parian  marble  ; 

from  Herod.  VI.  128.  whence  in  the  argument  to  the  Py- 

b  On  the  computation  of  the  Py-  thians,  for  [tiru.  ^ovov  t^Ktrn,  I  would 

thiads,  see  Boeckh.  Expl.  Pindar,  correct  Iwuirn  ;  although  the  fault,  if 

Olymp.  XII.  p.  206.  It  does  not  it  be  a  fault,  is  of  old  standing. 
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The  Cypselidae  expelled  from  Corinth,  b.  I.  ch.  8. 

§3. 
Restoration  of  the   Isthmian  games,   according  to 

Solinus. 

*  Lacedes  king  of  Argos,  b.  III.  ch.  6.  §  10. 
580.  50.  Epitelidas  the  Laconian. 

Lipara  peopled  from  Cnidos,  b.  I.  ch.  6. 

*  Periander,  tyrant    of  Ambracia,  banished,  b.  III. 

ch.  9.  §  6. 

Conquest  of  Ornese  by  Argos,  b.  I.  ch.  7.  ad  fin. 
Pyrrhus,  son  of   Pantaleon,  tyrant  of  Pisa,  at  war 

with  Elis.     The  victorious  Eleans  destroy  Pisa,, 

Scillus,   Macistus,  Dyspontium,  and  extend  their 

dominion  towards  Triphylia.c 
Diprenus   and   Scyllis  the  Cretan  descendants  of 

Daedalus,  in  Peloponnesus. 
Cleobulus,  son  of  Evagoras,  a  Heraclide,  governor 

of   Lindus,   a  lyric  poet  and  seer.d     Riddles  of 

Cleobulina,  b.  IV.  ch.  8.  §  4. 
576.  51.  Eratosthenes  of  Croton. 

3.  Pythocritus  of  Sicyon  victorious  in  flute-playing 

at  this  and  the  five  following  Pythiads,  b.  IV.  ch. 

6.  §5. 


c  Orchomtmos,  p.  374,   where   for  management  of  the  games  at  that 

60  write  50.     As  some  misapprehen-  time,  nor  any  Nestoridae  been  in  ex- 

sions  have   arisen  on  the  passages  istence  at  Pylos.     But  he  must  mean 

relating  to  this  event,  I  may  be  per-  the  subjugation  of  Messenia  after  the 

mitted   to  make   the   following    re-  30th  Olympiad,  after  which  time  the 

marks.    I.  The   three    passages    of  Lacedaemonians  perhaps  assisted  the 

Pausanias,  V.  63.  V.  10.  2.   VI.  22.  Eleans  in  gradually  weakening  Pisa, 

2.   on    the  «va<rra<r/f  of  the  Pisans,  until  in  the  50th  Olympiad  it  became 

evidently  refer  to   the   same  event ;  completely  subject.     A  more  precise 

and  consequently  the  second  of  them  date  for  the  distinction  of  Pisa  may 

should  be    interpreted    thus:    "the  be  gathered  from  the  strange  state- 

"  statue  of  Jupiter  is  made  from  the  ment  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Olym- 

'•  plunder  gained  at  the  time  when  the  piad  in  Eusebius  according  to  Afri- 

"  Eleans    overcame   Pisa"      This  is  canus, that  the  Pisans  celebrated  the 

tlie  explanation  of  Dodwell.  Annal.  30th  and  the  22  following  Olympiads 

Thuc.  p.  137.    otherwise   Voelckel,  (vid.  ad  Ol.  30) ;  if  we  understand 

Ueber  den  Tempel  des  Olympischen  it  to  mean  that  the  Pisans  had  a  share 

Jupiters,  p.  6.   Krueger  de  Xenoph.  in  the  celebration  of  the  Olympiads 

Vita.     II.  In  StraboVIII.  p.  355,  C.  until  their  destruction.     According 

the  iff%drn  xaraAtw?  ruv   JAifftrnviuv  to  this,  Pisa  was  destroyed  in  Olymp. 

cannot  bethe  war  of  Olymp.  81;  since  52. 

the  Pisans  could  neither  have  had  the  d  Diog.  Laert.  I.  98. 
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The  family  of  the  tyrants  banished   from  Sicyon, 

b.  I.  ch.  8.  §  2. 
Battus  II.  king   of  Gyrene.     Enlargement  of  the 

Cyrenaean  territory. 

*  Susarion  of  Tripodiscus,  a  comic  poet  in  the  Attic 
Icaria.   (Marm.  Par.) 

572.  52.  Agis  of  Elis. 

568.  53.  Agnon  of  Peparethus, 

2.  Argos  conquers  Nemea,  and  celebrates  the  first 
winter   festival  of  the  Nemean  games  noticed  by 
chronologists. 

3.  Eugammon,  the  epic  poet,  in  Cyrene.   (Euseb.) 

4.  Phalaris  of   Astypalaea,  tyrant  of   Agrigentum, 
(Euseb.  Hieron ;  Olymp.  52.  3.   Cod.  Arm.)  b. 
III.  ch.  9.  §  8. 

4.  Stesichorus,  the  lyric  poet  of  Himera  flourishes. 
564.  54.  Hippostratus  of  Croton. 

JE&op  of  Cotyae,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the 
court  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  is  precipitated  from 
the  Phsedriadian  rocks  of  Hyampeia.  (Suidas.) 

*  Anaxandridas  the  Agid. 

560.  55.  Hippostratus  for  the  second  time. 

2.  Death  of  Stesichorus,  Euseb.  according  to  Sui- 
das, Olymp.  56. 

*  Meltas,  son  of  Lacedes,  king  of  Argos,  deposed. 
The  family  of  the  Heraclides  expires/  and  .^Egon, 
of  another  family,  obtains  the  royal  dignity,  b.  III. 
ch.  6.  §  7. 

556.  56.  Phcedrus  of  Pharsalus. 

1.  Cheilon  Ephor  at  Lacedaemon,  (above,  p.  115. 
note  g.) 

3-  Camarina  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans. 
552.  57.  Ladromus  the  Laconian. 

"  In  later  times,  however,  a  certain  Damaenetus,  hereditary  priest  of  Her- 

T.    Statilius   Lamprias,   the   son  of  cules   and   the    Dioscuri   at  Sparta, 

Timocrates  Memmianus   derives  his  declares  that  he   is  descended  from 

origin  from  Perseus   (through  Her-  Hercules  in  the  48th,  and  from  the 

cules)    and    the   Dioscuri,   Boeckh.  Dioscuri  in  the  44th  generation,  ibid. 

Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1124;    as  also  a  No.  1353,  and  see   Boeckh   on  No. 

M.   Aurelius  Aristocrates,  the  son  of  1340. 
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3.  Phalaris  overthrown  by  Telemachus  the  Emme- 

nide.     Orchomenos,  p.  338. 
Alcmanes  becomes  king  of  Agrigentum. 

*  Ariston  the  Eurypontid. 
548.  58.  Diognetm  of  Croton. 

1.  The  temple  at  Pytho  burnt,  (Pausan.  Euseb.) 
The  Amphictyons  appoint  the  Alcmreonidae  to 
rebuild  it :  Spintharus  the  Corinthian  is  the 
architect. 

The  Spartans  find  the  bones  of  Orestes,  (Solinus  I. 
90.)  and  defeat  the  Tegeates,  b.  I.  ch.  7.  §  12. 

*  Battle  of  the  300  at  Thyrea.f 

544.  59.  Archilochus  of  Corcyra.  Praxidamas  of  ^Egina 
conquers  in  the  boxing  match,  and  dedicates  the 
first  statue  of  a  wrestler  at  Olympia.  The  JEgi- 
netan  school  of  brass-founders  begins  to  flourish 
(Gallon)  ;  contemporary  we  find  the  Spartan  artists 
Dorycleidas,  Dontas,  Chartas,  Syadras,  Gitiadas, 
&c/ 

540.  60.  Apellceus  of  Elis. 

*  Victory    of    the    Megarians    and    Argives    over 
Corinth.g  vol.  I.  p.  98,  note h. 

Pythagoras  at  Croton.  Aristocleia,  Pythian  priest- 
ess. Leo  tyrant  of  Phlius. 

536.61.  Agatharchus  of  Corcyra. 

532.  62.  Eryxias  of  Chalcis.  Milo  of  Croton  victorious  in 
wrestling,  perhaps  the  first  of  his  six  victories. 

528. 63.  Parmenides  of  Camarina.  (This  town  was  how- 
ever at  this  time  in  ruins.) 


f  That  Pausanias  (III.  7.  5.)  errs  (about  Olymp.  7— 17.),  Solinus  VII. 
greatly  in   assigning  this  battle   to  9.  in  Olymp.  10.  4.  737  B  C. 
the    reign    of  Theopompus    (about  e  To  this    war,    which     must    be 
Olymp.  2 — 16.)  is  proved  by  his  own  placed  about  Olymp.  60,  should  pro- 
statement  that  Perilaus,  the  son  of  bably  be  referred  the  inscription  on 
the  Argive   warrior  Alcenor,   was   a  the  helmet  found  at  Olympia,  which 
conqueror   at    the     Nemean   games  formed  part  of  a  trophy,  Corp.  In- 
(b.  I.ch.  7.  §  16)  ;  for  no  conquerors  script.  20.  29.  cf.  Addend,  p.  885. 
at  those   games  are  mentioned  be- 
fore    Olymp.    53.      Plutarch      Lac.  TAPr[s/]ol  ANE0EN    TOI  AIpI  TON 
Apophth.  p.  233,  states  that  the  battle  KOPINeoeEN. 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Polydorus 
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*  Naval  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesians  against  Po- 
ly crates  of  Samos,  b.  I.  ch.  8.  §  5. 

524. 64.  Evander  the  Thessalian. 

Cleomenes  the  Agid.  Dorieus  goes  to  Libya.  The 
great  victory  of  Cleomenes  over  Argos,  (according 
to  Pausanias,  see  b.  I.  ch.  8.  §  6 ;  but  comp.  b.  III. 
ch.  4.  §  2.) 

520.65.  Acochas  (read  Anochus)  of  Tarentum.    Demaretus 

of  Heraea  the  first  conqueror  as  a  heavy-armed 
runner  (Hoplitodromeus)  ;  Eutelidas  and  Chryso- 
themis  the  Argives  make  statues  of  him  and  his 
son  Theopompus. 

1.  Cleomenes  refers  the  Plataeans  to  Athens,  (vol.  I. 
p.  190,  noteb,  B.  I.  ch.  9.  §5..) 

2.  The  ^Eginetans  colonize  Cydonia. 

Dorieus  goes  to  Sicily,  and  founds  Heraclea,  but 
falls  in  a  battle  against  the  Carthaginians  and 
Egestaeans.  Euryleon  of  Sparta  succeeds  Peitha- 
goras  on  the  throne  of  Selinus.h 

:  The  ancient  constitution  of  Sicyon  restored,   b.  I. 
ch.  8.  §  5. 

516.66.  Ischyrus  of  Himera.      Cleosthenes  of  Epidamnus 

conquers  in  the  chariot  race.  Ageladas  of  Argos 
makes  a  statue  of  the  latter  and  Anochus,  victo- 
rious in  Olymp.  65. 

Aristophylidas  tyrant  of  Tarentum,  b.  I.  ch.  8. 
§  15. 

512.67.  Phanas  of  Pellene. 

1.  Pretended  maritime  sovereignty  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians.    Eusebius. 

3.  Cleomenes  expels  the  Peisistratidae  from  Athens. 
(Thuc.  VI.  59.) 

Lygdamis  of  Naxos  is  deposed  at  the  same  time, 
b.  I.  ch.  8.  §  5.s 


Herod.  V.  46.  cf.  Plutarch.  Ly-  »   Lacedaemonian    envoys    to  this 

curg.  20.    That  Dorieus  did  not  fight  tyrant  are   mentioned   by  Plutarch, 

against  Sybaris  may  also  be  proved  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  245. 
chronologically. 
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The  Crotoniats  under  Milo  defeat  the  Sybarites, 

and  destroy  Sybaris. 
Dissension  at  Croton  respecting  the  division  of  the 

territory. 

c   Demaratus  the  Eurypontid. 
508.  68.  Ischomachus  of  Croton. 

1.  Cleomenes  expels  Cleisthenes  and  supports  the 
aristocracy  of  Athens ;  Isagoras  archon.  Insur- 
rection at  Athens,  and  recall  of  Cleisthenes. 

3.  Third  expedition  of  Cleomenes  against  Athens ; 
dispute  with  Demaratus. 

4.  Cleandrus  tyrant  at  Gela,  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  8. 
League  of  ^Egina  and  Thebes  against  Athens. 

504.  69.  Ischomachus  for  the  second  time. 
1.  Ionia  revolts. 
Overthrow  of  the  Pythagorean  league,  b.  III.  ch.  9. 

§  15. 
Cleinias  tyrant  of  Croton.   Dion.  Hal.  Exc.  p.  2358. 

ed.  Reiske. 

500.  70.  Nicias  of  Opus.     Thersias  the  Thessalian  the  first 
conqueror  with  the  afiphvn. 

1.  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  satyric  poet  at  Athens. 

2.  Death   of   Pythagoras,    according   to    Eusebius. 
Cod.  Arm. 

3.  Conquest   of   Miletus     (according   to    Petavius, 
Olymp.  71.  2.;  according  to   Corsini),  compare 
Thucyd.  IV.  102.  with  Herod.  V.  126. 

Hippocrates  tyrant  of  Gela,  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  8. 

4.  The  Samians,  at  the  invitation  of  Anaxilaus,  ty- 
rant of  Rhegium,    conquer    Zancle.      Sythes  of 
Zancle  goes  to  Persia,  and  receives  the  sovereignty 
of  Cos  from  the  king,  vol.  I.  p.  187.  note8,  b.  III. 
ch.  9.  §  2. 

The  Byzantians  found  Mesambria.k 
Lasus  of  Hermione  flourishes  as  a  lyric  poet. 
496.  7 1 .  Tisicrates  of  Croton.     Pataecus  of  Dyme  first  con- 

k  According  to  Herod.  VI.  33.     See  b.  I.  ch.  6.  §9. 
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quers  in  the  xatorTj ;  the  elder  Empedocles,  son 
of  Exsenetus  of  Agrigentum,  xsXnn. 
4.  The  ^Eginetans  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius. 
*  The  Geomori  expelled  from  Syracuse,  b.  III.  ch.  9. 
§7- 

Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  subdues  Zancle,  and 

changes  its  name  to  Messana.1 
492.  72.  Tisicrates  of  Croton  for  the  second  time. 

1.  *  Hippocrates  of  Gela  defeats  the  Syracusans  on 
the  river  Helorus,  and  restores  Camarina. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  at  -^Egina. 
Leotychidas  king  in  the  room  of  Demaratus ;  Cleo- 
menes with  him  in  -^Egina  a  second  time. 

2.  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Gela. 

Cleomenes  banished  from  Sparta;  returns,  and 
dies  raving  mad  ;  succeeded  by  Leonidas. 

Demaratus  goes,  after  the  Gymnopaedia,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  to  Persia. 

War  between  ^Egina  and  Athens. 

3.  Battle  of  Marathon. 

The  Spartans  arrive  at  Athens  on  the  19th  of 
Metageitnion  (Carneius),  immediately  after  the 
battle. 

4.  Panyasis  of  Rhodes,  the  epic  poet.  (Euseb.)  " 
488.  73.  A  stylus  of  Croton.     Gelon  victorious  in  the  chariot 

race  :   Hieron  XE'XOITI. 
1 .  Theron  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 
4.  Gelon  takes  Syracuse,  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  7.m 

I  Perhaps  in    Olymp.   71.   3.   in  "  Artemisia    was    shipwrecked,    but 
which  case  Diodorus  XI.  48.  has  con-  "  afterwards  conquered    the    island, 
founded    Anaxilas'    government    of  "  During  the  first  war  (490  B.  C.), 
Messana   with  his    government    of  "  Cadmus  and  Hippolochus  governed 
Rhegium.  «  the  city ;  which  the  former  quitted 

II  The  oration    of    the   supposed  "  when  Artemisia  took  the  island." 
Thessalus,   in  Epist.   Hippocrat.    p.         ™  The  fall  of  this  town  was  pre- 
1294,  ed.  Foes,  states,  that  "the  king  ceded  by  a  great   plague,  according 
"of    Persia    demanded    earth    and  to  Diomedes,  p.  484.  ed.  Putsch,  who 
"  water  (493  B.  C.),  which  theCoans  mentions  Hiero  instead  of  Gelo.     It 
"  refused  (contrary  to  Herod.VI.  49.) ;  is  to  this  time  that  Corsini,  Fast.  Att. 

'  that  upon  this  he  gave  the  island      II.  1.  p.  110,  refers  the  elegy  of  The- 
"  of  Cos  to  Artemisia  lo  be  wasted,     ognis  to  those  who  had  escaped  the 
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*  Cadmus,  son  of  Sythes,  tyrant  of  Cos,  returns  to 

Messana,  accompanied  by  Epicharmus. 
Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  takes  Cos,   and 

reigns  at  Halicarnassus,  Nisyrus,  and  Calydna.n 
Canachus,  brass-founder  of  Sicyon,  flourishes. 
484.  74.  Astylus  as  a  Syracusan. 

1 .  Herodotus  born,  according  to  Pamphila. 

Gelon  destroys  Camarina,  Herod.  VII.  156.  Schol. 
Find.  Ol.  V.  19. 

2.  Gelon  conquers  Megara,    (vol.1,   p.  135  note r.) 
and  strengthens  Syracuse  with  the  population  of 
the  ruined  cities.     On  this  occasion  Epicharmus, 
who  had  formerly  lived  at   Megara,   appears   to 
have  come  to  Syracuse. 

Theognis,  the  elegiac  poet,  still  composes  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

4.    From    the    beginning    of   the    year   to    summer, 
Xerxes'  march  from  Sardis  to  Thermopylae.    For- 
mation of  a  Grecian  confederacy.      Embassy  of 
the  Greeks  to  Gelon.     (See  Appendix  IV.) 
480.  75.  Astylus  as  a  Syracusan  for  the  second  time. 

1.   Battle  of  Thermopylse  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Olympic  festival. 

Pleistarchus  the  Agid,  Cleombrotus  his  vrpoSixo?. 

After  the  Carnean  festival,  the  Spartans,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  encamp  at  the  Isthmus. 

Battle  of  Salamis  on  the  20th  of  Boedromion. 

Gelon  and  T heron  defeat  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
Himeras. 

Cleombrotus  leads  the  army  back  from  the  Isthmus 
after  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  (2d  Octob.),  and  dies 
not  long  after,  Herod.  IX.  10. 

Pausanias  succeeds  as  regent,   and  with  Euryanax0 


siege  of  the  Syracusans,  mentioned  in  as  at  this  time  Syracuse  was  only  the 

Suidas  in  eioyvis.      It  appears  pro-  besieging    and    never    the   besieged 

bable  that  in  the  words  tis  TOWS  <ru-  party. 

IsWa;  TUV  Vvgaxovirivv   Iv  TV  voXtogxia,  n   B.  IV.  ch.  7.  §  2. 

a  slight  transposition  should  be  made,  °  Euryanax  was   the  son  of  Do- 

(viz.  iv  T»f  ruv  2v£uxov<ri*>v  *«x/o^/«,)  rieus,   according   to   Herod.  IX.   10. 
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the    Agid  advances    to    meet  Mardonius   in    the 
month  Thargelion  or  Scirophorion. 

2.  Battles    of   Plataea   and   Mycale    (in    Metageit- 
nionP).       Pausanias's   Greek   confederacy.      Sur- 
render of  Thebes. 

Chrysis  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos. 

3.  Hieron  at  Syracuse. 

*  Pausanias  in  the  north  of  Greece. 

4.  Hieron  defends  Locri  against  Anaxilaus,  b.  IV- 
ch.  7.  §  4. 

Pausanias,,  on  his  return,  brings  the  bones  of  Leo- 

nidas  to  Sparta.  q 

Timocreon  of  Rhodes  a  lyric  and  comic  poet. 
476.  76.  Scamander  of  Mytilene.     Theron  victorious  in  the 

chariot  race. 

1.  Death   of  Anaxilaus.      Pausanias  commander  of 
the  Greeks  in  Cyprus. 

3.  Great  victory  of  the  lapygians  over   Tarentum, 
b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  15. 

Victory  of  Hieron  over  the   Etruscans  at  Cuma, 
and  at  the  Pythian  games  in  the  chariot  race. 

*  Pausanias  takes  Byzantium. 

4.  Death  of  Theron.      Thrasydaeus  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  8. 

472.  77.  Dates  of  Argos.     Hieron  victorious  xs'tom. 

2.  The  population  of  Elis   collected  into  one  town. 
Diodor.XI.  54.    Strabo  VIII.  336.  B.  III.  ch.4. 
§8. 

The  allies  in  Asia  refuse  to  follow  Pausanias,  ac- 
cording to  Dod well's  Ann.  Thucyd. 

3.  Expedition  of  Leotychidas  against  the  Aleuadae. 
Dorcis  commander  of  the  Spartans  in  Asia.     As- 
sessment of  Aristides. 

But  why  was  he  not  king  before  Leo-  the  Theban  cavalry  (Herod.  IX.  69.), 

nidas,  if  Dorieus  was  the  eldest  son  see  the  splendid  eulogium  contained 

of  Anaxandridas  ?     Perhaps  because  in  the   Megarian  epigram.  Boeckh. 

a  Heraclide  who  left  his  native  coun-  Corp.   Inscript.  N°.  1050.  Mus.  Crit. 

try  lost  his  right  to  the  throne.    Plut.  Cant.  vol.  II.  p.  616. 
Agesil.  11.  q  In  Pausan.  III.  14.  1.     I  correct 

P  On  the  unfortunate  skirmish  of  riffffK^tv  for   nfftrK^eixovrec,  which    I 

the   Megarians  and  Phliasians  with  cannot  reconcile  with  the  time- 
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4.  Leotychidas  goes  into  exile  at  Tegea,  vol.  I.  p. 
189.  note  l.  p.  207.  note  '.  Archidamus  the  Eu- 
rypontid/ 

The  Spartans  determine  to  send  no  more  com- 
manders into  Asia.  Pausanias  goes  in  his  own 
trireme  to  Byzantium,  and  there  meditates  treason. 

War  in  Peloponnesus  between  Sparta  and  the  Ar- 
cadians. 

Epicharmus  the  comic  poet  flourishes. 

468.  78.  Parmenides  of  Poseidonia.      Hieron  victorious  in 
the  chariot  race. 

*  Pausanias  dies  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chal- 

cioecus. 
Death  of  Hieron. 

*  Arcesilaus  IV.  of  Cyrene  conquers  in  the  chariot 

race  of  Pytho. 

Thrasybulus  expelled  from  Syracuse.  Democracy 
established  there,  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  7. 

*  The  ayof  Taivapov.8 

4.  Earthquake  at  Sparta;  revolt  of  the  Messenian 
helots. 

*  Lygdamis,  son  of  Pisindelis,  uncle  of  Artemisia.,  ty- 

rant of  Halicarnassus,  kills  Panyasis.     Herodotus 
leaves  his  native  town. 

Onatas,  the  head  of  the  ^Eginetan  school  of  sculp- 
ture, flourishes. 
464. 79.  Xenophon  of  Corinth.     Diagoras  of  Rhodes  in  the 

boxing  match. 

1.  Battle  of  Ithome,  and  siege  of  the  fortress,  to 
which  the  Spartans  summon  the  allies. 

The  Argives  destroy  Mycenae,  and  otjjer  adjacent 
places,  b.  I.  ch.  8.  §  7. 


r  The  statements  of  Diodorus  XI.  damns  (Olymp.  78.   3.  466  B.  C.). 

48.  on  the  length  of  both  these  prin-  Pausanias,  IV.  24.  2.  places  it,  pretty 

ces' reigns  are  quite  correct;  but  are  accurately,    in  the   79th  Olympiad, 

inserted  in  a  wrong  place.   According  Diodorus  incorrectly  in  Olymp.  77.  4. 

to  Plutarch,  Cimon.  c.  6.  the  earth-  the  first  year  of  Archidamus. 

quake  was  in  the  4th  year  of  Archi-  s  Vol.  I.  p.  208,  notei 
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Re- establishment  of  the  ancient  government  in  the 
towns  of  Sicily,  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  7. 

3.  After  the  termination  of  the  Thasian  war 
(Thuc.  I.  101.  Plutarch  Cimon.  14.)  Cimon  leads 
Athenian  auxiliaries  to  Sparta;  which  however 
are  soon  dismissed;  on  which  Athens  dissolves 
the  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  forms  one  with 
Argos. 

4.  The  Geloans  restore  Camarina.  (Diodorus.) 
*  Megara  withdraws  from  the  Peloponnesian  alliance, 
and  joins  that  of  Athens. 

Pleistarchus  dies  about  this  time.      Pleistoanax  the 

Agid;  Nicomedes  his  vrpoSiKos.*' 

460.  80.  Torymbas  the  Thessalian.     Arcesilaus  of  Cyrene  in 
the  chariot  race. 

3.  Sparta  undertakes  an  expedition  against  Phocis 
in  behalf  of  the  Doric  Tetrapolis. 

In  the  spring,  war  of  Athens  with  the  maritime 

powers  of  Peloponnesus.     Battles  at   Haliae  and 

Cecryphalea. 
In  Munychion.     The  Pythian  games.     Aristome- 

nes  of  ^Egina  victorious. 
Pindar's  eighth  Pythian  ode  may  be  referred  to  this 

time. 
The  ^Eginetans  are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and 

-ZEgina  besieged. 
The  Peloponnesians  attempt  to  relieve  the  island, 

and  encounter  the  Athenians  in  the  Megarid. 

4.  League   of   the  Spartans   on    their   return  with 
Thebes. 

Viotory    of   the   Spartans   and    Thebans   over  the 

Athenians  and  Argives  at  Tanagra. 
Four  months'  truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 

1  Pleistarchus,  according  to  Paus.  was  a  girl  of  8  or  9  years,  when  Aris- 

III  5.  1.,  died  a  short  time  after  he  tagoras  attempted  to  induce  Sparta 

had  become  king,  and  therefore  not  to  join  the  Ionic  revolt.^    Herod.  V. 

much    above  the   age   of  30.      His  51. 
mother  Gorgo,  the  wife  of  Leonidas, 
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Expedition  of  M yronides  (sixty  days  after  the  battle 
of  Tanagra)  and  victory  at  Coronea. 

^Egina  surrenders  in   the  spring,  after  a  siege  of 
nine  months. 

The  race  of  the  princes  of  Cyrene  becomes  extinct 

after  the  80th  Olympiad,  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  13. 
456.  81.  Polymnastus  of  Cyrene. 

1.  Expedition  of  Tolmides    against    the    coasts    of 
Peloponnesus. 

2.  Ithome  surrenders;  treaty   between   Sparta   and 
the  Arcadians ;  Messenians  at  Naupactus. 

Proceedings  of  Pericles  in  the  Crisaean  gulph. 
*  3.   Petalismus  established  at  Syracuse,  b.  III.  ch.  9. 

§7- 

552.82.  Lycus  the  Thessalian. 

Thirty    years'    truce    between    Sparta   and    Argos 

(Thuc.  V.  14.) ;  five  years'  truce  with  Athens.4 
4.  The  Lacedaemonians  restore  the  independence  of 
Delphi  j  the  Athenians  again  reduce  it  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Phocians. 

448. 83.  Crison  of  Himera. 

3.  The  Megarians  throw  off  their  dependence  upon 
Athens,  and  defeat  the  Athenians  at  Nisaea,  b.  III. 
ch.  9.  §  10.u     Pleistonax  invades  Attica,   but  re- 
treats without  any  reason. 

The  elder  Andocides  and  nine  other  embassadors 

from  Athens  at  Sparta. 
Thirty  years'  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in 

the  winter  of  this    year.      Colony   of   the   allied 

Greeks  at  Thurii. 

4.  Pleistonax  leaves  Sparta.     He  is  succeeded   by 
his  son  Pausanias,   still  an  infant,  and  Cleomenes 
is  appointed  regent. 

444. 84.  Crison  for  the  second  time. 

The  younger  Empedocles,  grandson  of  the  elder, 

t  According  to  the  calculation  of  u  It  is  to  this  that  the  offerings  of 
Thucydides.  See  Corsiui  Fast.  Att.  the  Megarians  are  referred,  mentioned 
II.  1.  p.  207.  in  vol.  I.  p.  195,  note  k. 
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and  son  of  Melon,  presides  over  the  state  of  Agri- 

gentum,  b.  III.  ch.  9.  §  8. 
Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  overthrown  by 

Herodotus  and  the  Samians,  Suidas. 
440.  85.  Crism  for  the  third  time. 
436.  86.  Theopompus  the  Thessalian. 

1.  Epidamnus    applies    to    Corinth    for    assistance 
against  its  banished  citizens. 

2.  The  Corinthians  defeated  by  the  Corcyraeans. 

|^  and  J  Preparations  of  Corinth.     Defensive  league 

of  Corcyra  with  Athens. 
4.   Cleandridas  exiled  from  Sparta,  founds  Heraclea 

with  Tarentines,  b.  III.  ch.  10.  §  11. 
Second  sea-fight  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra. 
Defection  of  Potidaea  from  the  alliance  of  Athens. 
432.  87.  Sophron  of  Ambracia.     Dorieus,  son  of  Diagoras, 

victorious  in  the  Pancration. 
1.   JEnesias   Ephor  Eponymus  at   Sparta,    Sthene- 

laidas  one  of  the  others. 
Lacedaemon  with  its  confederates  determines  upon 

war  with  Athens. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  the  Thebans  attempt 

to  surprise  Plataea. 
The  Peloponnesians  before  CEnoe. 
Brasidas    Ephor.       The    Peloponnesians    (in   the 
middle  of  June)   invade  the  territory  of   Eleusis 
and  the  Thriasian  plain. 
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ABDERA,  244 

Abia,  nurse  of  Glenus,  58 
Acanthus    of    Lacedaemon,    ii. 

272 

Achseans,  12.  retire  to  the  coast 
of  the  Peloponnese  and  Attica, 
71 

Achaean  Phratria  at  Sparta,  52 
Achaia  described,  80 
Acosmia,  ii.  136 
Acrisius,  397 
Acte,  90 
Acyphas,  40.  43 
Admetus,  224.  327 
Adonis,  406 
,  20 

102.  362 
,  104 

jEgimius  of  Hesiod,  31.  ii.  12 
^Egina,    constitution,    ii.    150. 
money,  ii.  222.  character,  ii. 
412 

^Eginetan  drachma,  ii.  109. 
^Egoneia,  42 
^Eneas,  242.  founder  of  Rome, 

243 

^Enianes,  48.  278 
^Eolis,  ii.  65 
jEpytus,  110,  111 
^Epytidae,  ib. 
jEsculapius,    297.    328.    407. 

worship  of,  114 
vEtolians,  234.  connected  with 

the  Eleans,  68 
Agaeus,  90 
Agri  gen  turn,  constitution  of,  ii. 

168 

etfriyc,  5.  ii.  301. 
Alcaeus,  285 
Alcestis,  414 


Alcman,  date  of,ii.  328.  ii.  380 

Aletes,  94 

aXrjOela,  343 

Aletiadae,  9  > 

Aleuadae,  121 

a\/a,  ii.  88 

Almopia,  458.  469 

Alpenus,  42 

Alpheus,  74.  379 

Althamenes,  98. 

Altis,  271 

Amazons,  390 

Ambracia,  constitution  of,ii.  158 

Ambracian  bay,  7 

Ametor,  ii.  381 

Amnisus,  227 

Amphanaea,  42 

Amphicaea,  38 

Amphictyonic  league,  279 

Amphilochus,  125 

Amphipolus,  394.  ii.  166 

ajuTTirrajoec,  ii.  35 

Amyclse,  101 

Anactorium,  130 

Anaphe,  116 

Anaxilas,  164 

Andania,  religious  ceremonies 
of,  restored  by  Epaminondas, 
111 

Angites,  453 

Antaeus,  442 

Anthes,  118 

Antiphemus,  122 

Antiphus,  419 

Apaturia,  festival  of,  91 

cnreviavrifffiog,  341 

Aphamiotae,  ii.  51 

Aphidnaj,  167.  431 

'ATrAXwv,  312 

Aphrodite,  322.  405 

2  u2 
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Apollo,  etymology  of  the  name, 
311 

e,  310.  363 
,  307 

,  307 

aTrorpOTratoc,  308 
of  Belvidere,  368 
of  Calami  s,  366 
of  Canachus,  ibid.  ii.  383 
Citharcedus,  368 
302 

,  247 

Delphinius,  227.  245 
,  309 

,  307 

ipeaiog,  248 
Erythibius,  238.  299 
Gryneus,  247 
tarpon,  308 
Kapvelog,  360 

KlffffEVQ,  361 

fcarat/3/to-ioc,  307 
,  263 
248 


e,  308 

of  the  Lycaeuni,  368 
Lycius,  240.  313 
Malloeis,  248 
ibid. 

299 

Nomius,  295 
of  Onatas,  366 
e,  240 
,  257-  263 
Philesius,  245 
308 
e,  ibid. 

Pythaeus,  93.  267 
-  2pV0«oc,  240.  298 

-    Thyrxeus,  238 
Apollonia,  131.  in  Crete,  227. 

283.  constitution  of,  ii.  160 
Apophthegms,  ii.  386 
Arcadia,  75 
Arcadians,  197 
Architecture,  Doric,  style  of,  ii. 

269 

Areopagus,  340 
Ares,  406 


Arethusa,  380 

Argos,  colonies,   112.  constitu- 
tion, ii.  145.  courts  of  justice, 

ii.  229.  history,    169.    172. 

175.  190.  197.  kings, ii.  111. 

slaves,  ii.  54.  tribes,  ii.  76. 

character,  ii.  407.  dialect,  ii. 

435,  436 
'Apyt7o<,  a  name  of  the  Helots, 

ii.  43 

Argolis  described,  78 
Argura,  26 
Arion,  ii.  372.  ii.  375 
Ariphron,  ii.  378 
Aristseus,  295 
Aristeas,  290 
Aristocrates,  165 
Aristodemus,  99.  ii.  443 
Aristomachus,  65 
Aristomenes,  157.  165.  168 
Artemis,   374.   ^Etolian,    374. 

Arcadian,  376.    Attic,  383. 

Doric,  372.  Ephesian,  389. 

Leucophryne,    392.    Orthia, 

381.  Trorop'a,  380.  Pergeean, 

393.  of  Sipylus,  392. 
Asine,  46 
Asopus,  89 
Aspendus,  124 
Astseus,  133 
Asteria,  321 

Astypalsea,  116.  ii.  177- 
Athamanes,  7 
Athene   oTrnXene,  397.  o&dip- 

foje,  ibid,  ck-pm,  ibid. 
Atintanes,  457 
Atrax,  23.  29 
Attica,  256 
Axius,  451 
Azorum,  23.  25.  30 
Babyca,  ii.  90 
Bacchiadse,  ii.  138.  ii.  451 
BaXX^,  10 
Barnus,  453 

Baths  of  Lacedeemon,  ii.  283 
Bermius,  453. 
Bessi,  10 
Bibasis,  ii.  345 
Bidisei,  ii.  131,  ii.  228 
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Bisaltia,  454 

Black  broth  of  Sparta,  ii.  285 

Blsesus,  ii.  369 

Boeotia,  262 

Boeum,  39.  44 

Bottiais,  455 

Bovat,  ii.  310 

Branchidae,  246 

Brasidas,  218.  ii.  406 

Brass,  pound  of,  unit  of  the 
Italian  money  system,  ii. 
224 

Bryallicha,  ii.  346 

Brygians,  8.  481 

Buagi,  ii.  131 

Bucolic  poetry,  ii.  350 

Busiris,  442 

Bulls,  49 

Byzantium,  133.  250.  slaves, 
ii.  62.  constitution,  ii.  174. 
character,  ii.  411.  dialect,  ii. 
437 

Cadmus,  255 

of  Cos,  187 

Csenidse,  97 

Callicratidas,  ii.  405 

Callisto,  377 

Calydna,  114.  116 

Camarina,  129 

Kavadpa,  ii.  292 

Carmanor,  228  234.  350 

Carnean  games,  list  of  con- 
querors at,  144 

Carnus,  66 

Carpathus,  116.  120 

Carphsea,  44 

Caryatides,  ii.  348 

Carystus,  47 

Casmene,  1?9 

jcaoTOjoiov,  ii.  341 

Casus,  120 

Ceadas,  157 

Celts,  2 

Centaurs,  417 

Cephalus,251 

Cephisus,  38 

Cercopes,  422.  447 

Ceronia,  139 

Cevx,  59.  416 


Chalcedon,  133.  250 

Chalcidians,  278 

Chalcis  in  ^Etolia,  130 

Chaonians,  6 

Charadra,  39 

Charinus,  ii.  361 

Charites,  407 

Charondas,   laws  of,    ii.    230. 

234  241 

Xtrwv,  ii.  274.  ii.  277 
XXalva,  ii.  277 
Chlamys,  478 
Chones,  6 

Choral  poetry,  ii.  374 
XwpirrjQ,  ii.  22 
Chorus,  ii.  262.  334 
Chronology  and  history,  early 

materials  for,  142 
Chryse,  386 
Chrysothemis,  228.  350.   355. 

ii.  379 

Cimon,  treaty  of,  205 
Cinadon,  ii.  232 
Cinsethon,  156 
Cirrha,  272.  276 
Claros,  246 
(cXcivoc,  ii.  302 
Cleisthenes  of  Sicyori,  178 
Cleobulus,  ii  378 
Cleodaeus,  65 
Cleonee,  79.  90 
Cleosthenes,  153.  ii.  445 
K\rjpog,  ii.  32 
Clytiadse,  272 
Cnacion,  ii.  90 
Cnidos,    137.    constitution    of, 

ii.  177 

Cnosus,  493,  ii.  137 
Comedy,  ii.  354.  introduction 

of  at  Athens,  ii  355 

Sicilian,  ii.  356 

Community    of     property     in 

Sparta,  ii.  197 

of  husbands,  ii.  201 

Congress  of  the  Greeks,  203 
Conquest   of  the  Peloponnese, 

85 

Contoporia,  79 
Corcyra,  130 
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Corey ra,  Black,  138 

Corybas,  229 

Corinth,  history,  94,  95.  181. 
colonies,  127.  slaves,  ii.  58. 
kings,  ii.  112.  courtesans,  ii. 
300.  character,  ii.  408.  pry- 
tanes,  ii.  138.  constitution,  ii. 
150.  ii.  155 

Cos,  114.  120 

Cosmus,  ii.  2 

Craugallidse,  47.  276 

Cresphontes,  70 

Crestonica,  454 

Crete,  character,  ii.  406.  Cos- 
mi,  ii.  134.  Doric  migration 
to,  34.  later  migrations,  36. 
education,  ii.  311.  gerusia, 
ii.  98.  laws,  ii.  237.  music, 
ii.  333.  princes,  ii.  113.  pub- 
lic assembly,  ii.  92.  slaves, 
ii.  50.  dialect,  ii.  436 

Crissa,  or  Cirrha,  230.  281 

Crissseans,  47 

Crcesus,  347 

Crotona,  140.  281.  286.  439. 
constitution,  ii.  184.  cha- 
racter, ii.  413 

Cryassa,  116 

Cultivation,  proofs  of  in  the 
Peloponnese,  81.  carried  on 
by  the  conquered  races,  83 

Curetes,  229 

Curium,  124 

Cyclopian  hall,  87 

Cycnus,  225.  414 

Cynosura,  ii.  48 

Cynuria,  171.  174.  190 

Cyphus,  28.  31 

Cypselus,  97.  181 

Gyrene,  136.  283.  constitution, 
ii.  178.  ephors,  ii.  114.  tribes, 
62.  character,  412.  dialect, 
438 

Cytinium,  40.  44 

Damastes,  291 

Aayuotna,  ii.  251 

Daphne,  302 

Daphnephorus,  223 

Decelea,  431 


Deianira,  68.  416 

AaojXkrcu,  ii.  348 

Deimalea,  ii.  348 

Deipnias,  224 

Deiphontes,  90.  119 

Delians,  207 

Delos,  229.287.  320.343 

Delphi,  temple  of,  225.  231 
constitution,  ii.  274.  372 
188.  kings,  ii.  114.  ii.  138 
laws,  ii.  237.  character,  ii. 
414.  dialect,  ii.  439 

Delphine,  324 

Delphinia,  262 

Demeter,  398.  Cabirian  worship 
of  at   Andania,   111.    Syra 
cusan,   401.    Triopian,   115. 
Xdop/a,  402.  worship  of,  ii. 
339 

Demiurgi,  ii.  144 

Democracy,  ii.  9 

Atyjuoe,  ii.  8 

Dercylidas,  ii.  405 

Deucalion,  20 

Deuriopus,  459 

Dexamenus,  417 

Diagoridse,  119 

Dionysus,  403 

Dioscuri,  tombs  of,  103.  408 

Dipaea,  battle  of,  207 

Dipodia,  ii.  345 

Dirges,  354 

Dithyramb,  405 

Dium,  24 

Doberus,  460 

Dodona,  6.  28 

doKava,  408 

Doliche,  23.  25 

Dorians,  migration  of  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  north  of 
Greece,  36.  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese, 58.  to  Crete,  34.  493. 
probable  number  at  the  in- 
vasion, 84.  jocularity  of,  ii. 
370 

Doric  constitution,  ii.  11.  epic 
poets,  ii.  378.  dialect,  417 

Doridas,  96 

Dorieus,  141.  ii.  151 
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Doris,  or  Doric  Tetrapolis,  38. 
43 

Dorium,  43 

Dorus,  43.  490 

Dowry  of  Spartan  women,  ii. 
204 

Drymea,  38 

Dry  ope,  44 

Dryopians,  45.  93 

Dymanes,  ii.  76 

'E/3%tcu,  338 

Echemus,  63 

Edessa,  479 

Edonians,  465 

Ec\a>g,  derivation  of,  ii.  30 

Eilythyia,  262 

Eion,  46 

,  ii.  300 
i9  201 

Eleusinia,  402 

Eleutherolacones,  ii.  19 

Elis,  hollow,  80.  202.  periceci 
of,  ii.  57.  ii.  74.  gerusia  of, 
ii.  99 

'EXwoc,  319 

Elymea,  457 

Elyrus,  228 

Emathia,  473.  479 

'E^GarT/ptov,  ii.  342 

Empelori,  ii.  131 

efJifypovpoG,  ii.  243 

Encheleans,  7.  37 

oQ,  329.  341.  429 

,  261.  337.  429.   ii. 
103 

Enomoty,  ii.  245 

'Holai  of  Hesiod,  58.  491 

Eordians,  459.  468.  482 

£7revvaK:rcu,  ii.  44 

Ephetse,  340 

Ephors,  ii.  114 

Ephyra,  when  changed  to  Co- 
rinth, 96.  in  Thesprotia,  96. 
121.  417.  419 

Epicharmus,  ii.  356.  ii.  358. 
360— '}63 

Epidamnus,  131.  ii.  217.  con- 
stitution of,  ii.  159 

Epidaurus,  79.  91.  constitution 


of,  ii.  149.  kings  of,  ii.  1 13. 

slaves  of,  ii.  57 
Epidemiurgi     of    Corinth,    ii. 

144 

Epigenes  of  Sicyon,  ii.  371 
Epimenides,  355.  ii.  394 
Epirus,  6.  477. 
Epitadeus,  law  of,  ii.  202 
Equals,  o//otot,  ii.  84 
Eratidse,  113 
Erigon,  451 
Erineus,  40.  43 
Eros,  407 
IpvKTrip,  ii.  35.  43 
Erysichthon,  400 
Erytheia,  420 
eorioTTc^uwj',  ii.  199 
Eusechme,  58 
Eumelus,  129.  156 
Eurotas,  76.  81.  plain  of,  76 
Euryanax,  ii.  461 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,   100. 

107. 144 

Eurystheus,  59.  tomb  of,  61 
Eurytus,  411. 
Expiations,  332.  342 
Families,   preservation    of,    in 

Sparta,  ii.  198 
Fate,  330.  345 
Flute,  351 
Gagae,  122 
Gargettus,  60 
Gela,  122.  ii.  168 
Geography  of  the  Peloponnese, 

73 

Geomori  of  Samos,  ii.  7 
repavoc,  358 
Gergis,  242 
Gerusia  in  Doric  states,  ii.  93. 

ii.  156.  ii.  228 
Geryoneus,  420 
Glaucus,  111 

Goat,  a  symbol  of  Apollo,  325 
Gomphi,  27 
Gonnocondylum,  22 
Gonnus,  22,  23 
Gortyna,  136.  227 
Government,  ancient  notion  of, 

ii.  1 
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Gryneum,  280 

Gylippus,  218 

Gymnastic  exercises,  ii.  313 

Gymnesii,  191.  ii.  54 

Hair,  Spartan  mode  of  wearing 
the,  ii.  281 

Haliacmon,  452 

Halicarnassus,  115.  by  whom 
colonized,  115.  118 

Harma,  259 

Harmosyni,  ii.  131 

Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  293 

Hecatus,  268 

Heiresses,  Athenian  and  Spar- 
tan laws  respecting,  ii.  205 

Helice,  71 

Hellen,  20.  490 

Hellenes,  11.20.471 

Helos,  100 

Helots,  ii.  29.  dress  of,  ii.  37. 
indecent  dances  of,  ii.  39. 
military  service  of,  ii.  34. 
number  of,  ii.  44.  rent  of,  ii. 
31.  treatment  of,  ii.  43 

Hephaestus,  406 

Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  49. 
140.  constitution,  ii.  176. 
public  offices,  ii.  120.  slaves, 
ii.  62 

Sciritis,  constitution,  ii. 

183.  ephors,  ii.  115.  dialect, 
ii.  438 

Heraclidee,  whether  Dorians  or 
not,  54.  defeated  at  Tegea, 
63.  their  final  expedition, 
65.  ii.  443 

Hercules,  account  of  in  Homer, 
51.  aXe^/mKOc,  445.  cos- 
tume, 434.  tTTOJcrovoe,  445. 
KOjOvoT/wj/,  ibid.  labours, 
433.  fabulous  right  to  the 
Peloponnese,  51.  275.  410. 
purification  of,  436.  Sandon, 
440.  servitude  of,  414.  429. 
subdues  the  Dryopians,  46 

Here,  395 

Hermes,  307.  311 

Hermione,  46.  193.  dialect,  ii. 
437 


Herodotus,  ii.  385 
Heroic  age,  constitution  of,  ii.  6 
Hexapolis,  Doric,  115 
Hieromnamon,  ii.  173 
Hierapytna,  398 
tXct|OO7-|Oaywc)m,  ii.  368 
ijj.a.Tiov,  ii.  274 
Himera,  129 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  ii.  266 
Hippotes,  66.  94 
Historians,  Doric,  ii.  385 
Homer,  dialect  of,  ii.  378 
i,  ii.  199 
i,  ibid. 
Horaeo-castro,  22 
Horus,  300 
Hyacinthus,   worship  of,    139. 

"360 

Hyamia,  163 
Hybla,  135 
Hydra  of  Lerna,  434 
Hylas,  361.  441 
Hyllearis,  13.  53.  ii.  76 
Hyllus,  53.  59.  at  Thebes,  62. 

slain  by  Echemus,  63.  413 
Hyperboreans,   230.  262.  271. 

284.  298.   323.    329.    337. 

373 

Hyporchema,  357.  ii  337 
lambists,  choruses  of,  ii.  339 
lamidee,  128.  272  380 
lasians,  118 
Ichnse,  455 
"1X77,  ii.  310 
Illyrian  Athamanes,  48 
Illyrians,  471 
Inachus,  79 

Inalienability  of  land,  ii.  208 
Inferiors,  vTropdortg^  ii.  84 
lolaus,  57 
Ion,    258.   264.    of   Euripides, 

265 

lone,  124 
loriians,    256.    degeneracy    of, 

ii.  5 

Iphigenia,  383 
Iphitus,    153.    155.  270.    413. 

quoit  of,  143 
,  ii.  309 
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Ismenium,  254 

Isthmius,  111 

Ithome,  siege  of,  209 

Kavffia,  4.  479 

/carwvck-?7,  ii.  38 

o/X^ovee,  350.  365 

KiSapa,  349 

KoiXrj  Aa/ce&ujuwv,  explained, 
76.  104 

Koviicc&EQi  ii.  57 

KopvdaXeia,  343 

Kopvvr](f)6poi,  ii.  54 

vg<  358 
ia,  ii.  240 

,  ii.  27 
c,  ii.  61.  161 
lri,  478 

Lacius,  125 

Lacmon,  452 

Laconia,  75.  divided  into  six 
provinces,  106.  domestic 
economy,  ii.  213.  money,  ii. 
214.  dialect,  ii.  434 

Laomedon,  241 

Lapathus,  24.  139 

Lapithae,  29 

Larissa,  22.  25.  Phriconis, 
42 

Lasus,  ii.  378 

Latin  language,  17 

Laurel,  343 

Afx^pva,  396 

Leogoras,  275. 

Lepreum,  202 

Lesche,  ii.  396 

Letters,  considered  as  Phoeni- 
cian symbols,  143 

Leucadia,  constitution,  ii.  159 

Leucatas,  251 

Lichas,  ii.  406 

Lilsea,  39.  44 

Limnse,  ii.  48 

Linus,  353.  427 

Lipara,  137 

Lochus,  ii.  246 

Locri,  140.  ii.  238 

Logographi,  56 

Ao/i/3<u,  382 

Long  walls,  215 


Leucse,  247 

Lycia,  236 

Lycorea,  49.  233 

Lyctus,  227 

Lycurgus,  146.  152.  270.  ii. 
12 

Lydia,  kings  of,  441 

Lydias  or  Ludias,  451 

Lyncestis,  458 

Lyre,  ii.  377 

Lysander,  ii.  219.  404 

Macaria,  60.  valley  of,  78 

Macedon,  172 

Macedonians,  2.  their  dialect, 
3.485.  not  Dorians,  37.  but 
Illyrians,  479.  their  customs, 
482.  religion,  483 

Macedonis,  455 

Maceta,  474 

Magnesians,  276 

Malians,  47 

Mallus,  124.  126 

Mantinea,  battle  of,  ii.  244 

Manufactures  of  Laconia,  ii. 
25 

Marsyas,  351 

Medea,  396 

Megara,  97.  one  of  five  ham- 
lets, 99.  colonies,  132.  co- 
medy, ii.  354.  comic  poets, 
ibid,  constitution,  ii.  171. 
history,  186.  194.  212.  249. 
kings,  ii.  113.  dialect,  ii. 
437 

Melampodidse,  272 

Melcart,  443 

Melia,  79 

Melos,  136.  constitution  of,  ii. 
178 

Mesambria,  134 

Mesoa,  ii.  48 

Messenia  divided  into  six  pro- 
vinces, 106.  history,  108. 
kings,  ii.  113.  character,  ii. 
413.  dialect,  ii.  435 

Messenian  wars,  156.  third 
war,  208 

Messenians,  209 

Metapontum,  281.  286 
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Meteora,  26 
Miletus,  244 
Military  games,  ii.  313.  at 

Crete,  ii.  320 
Minos,  35 
Minyans,  12 
MWa,  ii.  51 
Molycreium,  127 
Mora,  ii.  248 
Mopsium,  25 
Mopsuestia,  124.  126 
Mopsuerene,  124.  126 
Mopsus,  125 
)uo0aK££,  ii.  43 
Music,  Doric,  ii.  323 
Musical  contests,  ii.  338 
Mycenae,  79 
Myceneans,  192 
Mygdonia,  454 
Mygdonians,  8 
Mylasa,  116 
Myndus,  ibid. 
Myron,  154  178 
Myscellus,  140 
Myson,  ii.  26 
Narcissus,  353 
Naupactia,  156 
Naupactus,  65 
Nemea,  79.  433.  lion,  ibid. 
veodapwSeig,  ii.  43 
veoXaia,  ii.  307 
Nisyrus,  120 
Nome,  ii.  337 
Nomophylaces,  ii.  131 
Nomus,  355 
NO//OC,  numus,  ii.  224 
Noricum,  117.  138 
Oba,  ii.  78.  249 
GEchalia,   28.  taking   of,  411. 

situation,  412 
CEnoe,  258 

(Enophyta,  battle  of,  211 
CEta,  mount,  41 
QEtaeans,  48 
Olen,  ii.  379 
Olympic  games,  list  of  victors 

at,  143.  270.  436.  ii.  315 
JTTIG,  373 
Orestae,  458 


Orneatee,  92.  176.  ii.  55 

opoi,  150 

Orsippus  of  Megara,  ii.  272 

Oxylus,  68.  71 

Paean,  the  god,  308 

the  song,  309.  325.  370 

Paeonia,  459 

Paeonians,  471,  472 

Pagasae,  224 

7rcuc)£|oa0Tm,  ii.  300.  of  Crete, 

ii.  302.  of  Sparta,  ii.  300 
Treu^oyo/zof,  ii.  310 
Palm  tree  of  Delos,  303.  322 
Pamphyli,  ii.  76 
Pantaleon,  165 
Panthus,  241 
Parauaea,  457 
UapOeyiat,  ii.  294 
Paroria,  457 
Patara,  237 
Patronomi,  ii.  132 
Pausanias,  204.  489 
Pedaritus,  ii.  406 
Pelagonia,  460 
Pelagonian  Tripolis,  25 
Pelasgi,  6.  7.  15.  36.  220 
Pelinna,  26,  27 
Pella,  452.  455 
Peloponnese,  division  of,  70 
Peloponnesian  league,  196 
Peloria,  festival  of,  27 
Perinthus,  135 
Penestae,  ii.  65 
Penthelidae,  72 
Perdiccas,  463 
Periander,  182.  ii.  158.  ii.  222. 

ii.  276 

Periceci  of  Laconia,  ii.  18 
7r£|0^epc££,  288 
Persian  war,  497 
Petalism,  ii.  163 
7reVa<roc,  478 
Petra,  24 
Phaethon,  301 
Phsestus,  89.  227 
Phalanna,  25 
Phalanthus,  19 
Phalces,  89 
Phallophori,  404.  ii.  352 
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Pharcedon,  26 

Pharis,  104 

Phaselis,  122 

0ei£tYia,  ii.  288 

Pheidon,  172.  464 

Phidippus,  120.  419 

Philammon,  356.  ii.  377 

Phlegyans,  234 

Phlegyas,  234.  297 

Phlius,  79.  89.  constitution  of, 
ii.  170.  its  satiric  drama,  ii. 
373.  character,  ii.  410 

Phocis,  plain  of,  38 

Phoebus,  312 

0oi/3a£eu/,  ibid. 

Phormis,  ii.  357 

0oua&jo,  384.  ii.  326.  491 

Phricium,  422 

Phrygians,  8.  480.  their  lan- 
guage, 9 

Phthiotis,  20.  490 

HtVaya,  ii.  48 

Plautus,  ii.  362 

TroXtc,  ii.  71 

Polyboea,  361 

Polycaon  son  of  Butes,  58 

Polycrates,  189 

Polydorus,  ii.  449 

TTOjOTra^,  ii.  256 

Poseidon,  258.  402 

Potidsea,  132 

Pratinas  of  Phlius,  ii.  373 

Praxilla,  405 

Priestesses  of  Here  at  Argos, 
catalogue  of,  144 

7Tjo6/3ovXot,  206 

Procles,  186 

Procris,  251 

TrpOffTarrjG  TOV  ^jitov,  ii.  147 

Prytanes  of  Lacedeemon,  145. 
of  Athens,  ii.  140 

Psammetichus,  185 

Purification,  264.  370 

Pydna,  456 

Pylaea,  ii.  396 

Pylos,  Nelean,  104  Nestorian, 
82.  435.  Triphylian,  81 

Pyrrhic  dance,  ii.  342 

Pythagoras,  league  of,  ii.   182. 


ii.  316.  ii.  393.  philosophy 
of,  ii.  186.  government  of,  ii. 
184.  193 

Pythiad,  ii.  454 

Pythian  strain,  325 

Pythians,  ii.  15 

Pythium,  24.  258 

Registers,  public,  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  144 

Rents  of  the  Helots,  ii.  31 

Rhacius,  247 

Rhadamanthus,  427 

Rhegium,  164.  278 

Rhetoric  of  Sparta,  ii.  386 

Rhetra,  148.  of  Agis,  ii.  47.  of 
Lycurgus,  ii.  86.  of  Theo- 
pompus  and  Polydorus,  ii. 
87.  118 

Rhianus,  158 

Rhinthon,  ii.  S68 

Rhipaean  mountains,  291 

Rhodes,  colonies,  122.  consti- 
tution, ii.  151.  Prytanes  of, 
ii.  139.  character,  ii.  408. 
dialect,  ii.  437 

Rhodia,  126 

Rhoduntia,  42 

Riddles,  ii.  392 

Sacadas  of  Argos,  ii.  328.  338 

Sacred  road  of  Apollo,  223 

Sacred  slaves,  274.  392.  405 

Sagalassus,  139 

Salamis,  194 

Sarpedon,  237 

Sciras,  ii.  369 

Sciritae,  ii.  253 

Sculpture,  Doric,  ii.  382 

Scythians,  288 

Selge,  138 

Selinus,  136.  406 

Selymbria,  134 

Sibyls,  ii.  346 

Sicyon,  constitution,  ii.  169. 
history,  177.  music,  ii.  330. 
tribes,  ii.  58.  slaves,  ii.  583 
character,  ii.  410 

ffidevvat)  ii.  309 

crKVTaXiffpoQj  ii.  149 

Slavery,  kinds  of,  ii.  36 
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Socrates  the  poet,  ii.  335 

Soli,  122.  125 

Solium,  130 

Solygius,  hill  of,  95 

Sopatrus,  ii.  369 

Sophron,  mimes  of,  ii.  364-7 

Sous,  108.  147 

Sovereignty,  Doric,  ii.  100 

Sparta,  once  an  inconsiderable 
town,  102.  colonies,  136. 
courts  of  justice,  ii.  228. 
education,  ii.  307.  ephors,  ii. 
114.  gerusia,  ii.  94  ii.  236. 
infantry,  ii.  253.  kings,  ii. 
100.  succession,  ii.  105. 
king's  house,  ii.  266.  mili- 
tary system,  ii.  242  mar- 
riage, ii.  292.  public  assem- 
bly, ii.  88.  stealing,  ii.  319. 
taxes,  ii.  221 

Spartans  number  of,  ii.  203. 
character  of,  ii.  402 

Spartan  brevity  of  speech,  ii. 
387 

eis,  ii.  309 

ua,  festival  of,  66 

Stenyclarus,  battle  of,  208 

Stesichorus,  ii,  375 

Strymon,  453 

Stymphsea,  457 

Styra,  47 

Subject  classes,  dress  of,  ii.  73 

Syme,  137 

Synedrion,  during  the  Persian 
war,  498 

Synnada,  117 

Syracuse,  128.  380.  character, 
ii.  409.  constitution,  ii.  161. 
slaves,  ii.  61.  date  of  found- 
ation, ii.  447 

Syssitia  of  Sparta,  ii.  210.  ii. 
283.  of  Crete,  ii.  211.  ii.  286 

Tsenarum,  248 

Taleclus,  101 

Talthybiadse,  ii.  28 

Tarentum,  139.  164.  439.  con- 
stitution, ii.  181.  princes,  ii. 
113.  character,  ii,  413.  dia- 
lect, ii.  438 


Tarrha,  228 

Tarsus,  124 

Tauria,  386 

Taygetus,  mount,  77 

Tegea,  207.  269 

Tegyra,  254 

Teichius,  42 

Telesilla,381.  ii.  377 

Telliadse,  272 

Temenus,  88 

Temenidse,  463 

Tempe,  21.  30.  222.  290 

Tenea,  239 

Tenedos,  ibid. 

Tenure  of  land  in  Laconia,  ii. 
196 

Terpander,  ii.  376 

Tetrapolis,  why  spared  by  the 
Spartans,  61.  430 

Teucrians,  11 

Teutamus,  35 

Thaletas,  350.  359.  ii.  14.  ii. 
328 

Thapsus,  136 

Theagenes,  92 

Oeapodoft/a,  280 

Thebes,  254 

Themistocles,  206 

Theoclus,  157 

Theopompus,  162.  ii.  448- 

Thera,  136.  ephors,  ii.  115 

Therapne,  103 

GepaTTwv,  ii.  35 

Theseus,  229.  257.  262.  263 

Thessalians,  4.  ii.  64 

Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  ii.  98 

Thoricus,  250 

Thrace,  244 

Thracians,  10.  470.  484 

Tilphossa,  253 

Timocracy,  ii.  8 

Timotheus,  Spartan  decree  con- 
cerning, ii.  330 

Tiresias,  255.  343 

Tiryns,  192 

Tisamenus,  69 

Titacidee,  431 

Tityrus,  ii.  351 

Tityus,  254.  329 
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Tlepolemus,  119,  120 
Tolmides,  212 
Trachis,  42 
Tragedy,  404.  ii.  371 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  ii.  267 
Triacon,  91 
Tricca,  26 

33,  34 
,  oracle  respecting, 

68 

Triopian  promontory,  115 
Triopium,  279 
Tripod,  robbery  of  by  Hercules, 

426 
Tripolis  and  Tetrapolis,  Doric, 

43 

Trcezen,91.  118.  248 
Trogilus,  136 
rvp/3r/,  404 
Tyndaridae,  431 
Typhaon,  320 
Tyrtseus,  156.  160.   164.  166. 

ii.  15.  198 


Vases,  illustrating  ancient  co- 
medies, ii.  359—361 

Vejovis,  307 

Ver  sacrum,  276 

War,  how  carried  on  by  the 
Dorians  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnese,  85 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  ii.  39 

Wolf,  symbol  of  Apollo,  264. 
314  " 

Writing,  art  of,  when  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  143 

Xanthus,  237.  313 

Xenelasia,  ii.  4 

Xenodamus,  359 

Xerxes,  300 

Xuthus,  258 

Zaleucus,  laws  of,  ii.  227.  ii. 
231.  ii.  236.  ii.  239 

Zeus,  of  the  Dorians,  318.  394 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


VOL.  I. 

P.  79.  1.  18.  In  the  explanation  of  Melia,the  ash  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  alder.  It  seems  that  the  ash,  which  probably 
reached  a  greater  height  than  any  other  tree  in  Greece,  is  used  in 
this  genealogy,  as  in  Hesiod  Theog.  187,  for  the  force  of  vegeta- 
tion generally. 

P.  80.  1.  11.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  countries  in  which 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  flourished  most,  have  not  pos- 
sessed mines  of  the  precious  metals.  This  remark  is  true  of 
modern  Europe ;  but  in  Greece  the  copper  of  Chalcis  appears  to 
be  connected  with  the  Chalcidean  trade  and  colonies,  and  the  gold 
of  Thasos  with  the  maritime  pursuits  of  the  Thasians  and  their  large 
navy  before  the  time  of  Cimon.  The  silver  of  Laurion  likewise 
contributed  to  the  industry  and  foreign  commerce  of  Attica.  The 
prosperity  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor  was  at  least  assisted 
by  the  gold  mines  in  Lydia ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  very  ancient 
golden  staters  (partly  made  of  electron,  which  according  to  Soph. 
Ant.  1025  came  from  Sardis)  of  Phocaea,  Lampsacus,  Clazo- 
menae,  &c. 

P.  82. 1.  2.  It  now  appears  to  me  that  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  III. 
ch.  30.  is  right  in  considering  the  Contoporia  as  a  footpath  over 
the  hills,  which  required  the  use  of  long  sticks  or  poles.  The 
road  in  the  valley  between  the  rocks  bore  the  name  of  Tretos. 

P.  127.  1.  25.  for  all  its  colonies  read  all  its  early  colonies. 

P.  209.  notes,  col.  2. 1.  10.  for  Plataeon  read  Platsean. 

P.  212.  notes,  col.  2  1.  10.  for  dptvyg,  read  etpr/j/Tje- 

P.  252.  note  *  add — The  emendation  of  Dobree,  Adv.  vol.  I. 
p.  599.  of  epaffrat  for  tepctc  is  not  needed,  since  it  is  proved  that  the 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  was  originally  a  religious  rite. 

P.  384.  notec  add — The  identification  of  Artemis  with  the  moon 
is  earlier  than  that  of  Apollo  with  the  sun  (B.  II.  ch.  5  §  5.) 
The  former  occurs  not  only  in  ^Eschyl.  Xant.  fr.  158.  ed.  Din- 
dorf,  but  is  also  manifest  in  the  worship  of  the  Munychian  and 
Brauronian  Artemis.  The  name  AWoTria  designates  her  shining 
countenance  or  orb  ;  and  a  cake  surrounded  with  lights,  called  for 
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that  reason  a/^t0wv  or  dp^oje,  \vas  offered  to  the  goddess  on  the 
16th  of  Munychiou,  because  the  moon  was  full  on  that  day.  See 
Callim.  fr.  417.  ed.  Bentl.  JEratosth.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  AtfloTrm, 
Hesych.  in  Ai0to7ra7c)a,  Apollod.  fr.  p.  402.  Heyne. 

P.  390.  note  r  add  —  I  cannot  approve  of  Lobeck's  emendation  of 
'Epjufjfe  for  'Hpa.K\i]Q  in  Etymol.  Mag.  et  Gud.  in  KY)pvKtiov  (Aglaoph. 
vol.  II.  p.  1166);  since  the  mythical  system  there  alluded  to  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Greek  mythology. 

P.  475.  note  °.  In  the  passage  of  Constantinus,  read  /cat  TT\V 
'Oplaretav  £e.  'Opeerraa  is  used  by  Appian,  quoted  in  the  following 
note. 


VOL.  II. 

P.  5.  notes  col.  1.18.  after  the  parenthesis  add  :  with  C  .mon 
(Plut.  Cim.  14.) 

P.  8.  note  P/or  Zeeob  read  Zenob. 

P.  131. 1.  15.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Spartan  nomophylaces 
were  guardians  of  written  laws.  The  Athenian  and  Olympian 
nomophylaces  were  not  obviously  connected  with  the  written  legis- 
lation. By  nomophylaces  in  Greece  were  generally  understood 
guardians  of  manners.  See  p.  240.  note8. 

P.  132.  1.  7.  for  nomophylaces  read  nomothetae. 


Directions  to  the  Binder. 

The  map  of  Northern  Greece  to  face  the  title-page  of  vol.  I. 

The  map  of  Macedonia  to  face  vol.  I.  p.  488. 

The  map  of  the  Peloponnese  to  face  the  title-page  of  vol.  II. 


London:— Printed  by  W.  Ci-owas  and  SONS,  Stamford  Street. 
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